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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


Chapter  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  ORGANS. 
I.  Clinical  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Heart. 

The  evidences  of  disease  in  connection  with  the  central  organ  for  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  are  necessarily  not  confined  to  this  part  alone, 
but  must  be  more  or  less  apparent  throughout  the  entire  system.  It  is 
essential  to  notice,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  most  grave  organic 
cardiac  mischief  may  be  unattended  with  any  evident  symptoms ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  serious  disturbance  of  the  heart 
may  be  observed,  which  is  entirely  of  a  functional  character.  More- 
over, other  diseases  are  often  associated  with  cardiac  affections,  especially 
renal  and  pulmonary,  and  these  may  greatly  modify  the  symptoms. 

1.  Various  subjective  sensations  are  often  experienced  about  the 
cardiac  region,  viz.,  pain,  either  constant  or  of  a  paroxysmal  and  anginal 
character,  oppression,  dragging,  sinking,  or  unpleasant  sensations  asso- 
ciated mth  the  movements  of  the  heart,  such  as  palpitation,  irregularity, 
jogging,  rolling,  falling  back,  jumping  into  the  throat,  intermittency,  or 
complete  stoppage.  These  are  sometimes  attended  with  extreme  dis- 
tress and  dread  of  death.  There  may  be  local  tenderness  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  rehef  may  be  afforded  by  pressure. 

2.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  frequently  disturbed,  being  feeble 
almost  to  cessation,  excited,  palpitating,  irregular,  or  intermittent. 

*  3.  Symptoms  may  result  from  excessive  action  of  the  heart, 
especially  about  the'head  and  face,  such  as  dull  heavy  headache,  with 
a  sense  of  fulness  and  rushing  of  blood  ;  throbbing  sensations  ;  giddi- 
ness ;  noises  in  the  ears ;  flashes  and  specks  before  the  eyes ;  flushing 
of  the  face ;  or  heat  of  head.  In  short,  there  are  the  usual  signs  of 
active  congestion,  which  may  even  terminate  in  rupture  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  or  in  epistaxis.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  acting  unduly, 
symptoms  indicating  active  congestion  of  the  lungs  are  liable  to  arise. 

4-  On  the  other  hand,  deficient  cardiac  action  gives  rise  to 
special  symptoms,  dependent  upon  an  insufficient  supply  of  arterial 
blood,  namely,  either  those  of  actual  syncope ;  attacks  of  an  apoplectic 
or  epileptiform  character  ;  or,  merely  a  state  of  habitual  want  of  vigour 
and  incapacity  for  any  exertion,  with  coldness  and  clamminess,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  pallor,  and  a  tendency  to  faintness. 

5.  A  most  important  series  of  phenomena  associated  with  cardiac 
diseases  may  result  from   mechanical  interference  with  the 
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circulation  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pulmonary 

or  general  venous  system  or  both  become  overloaded,  tins  bemg  also 
corAmonly  accompanied  with  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and 
deficient  supply  to  the  arteries,  the  latter  causing  a  more  or  less 
marked  ansemic  appearance.    When  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  in- 
volved, bronchial  catarrh,  pulmonary  congestion  or  cedema,  or  even 
hsemorrhage  may  result,  attended  with  the  usual  symptoms.  Long- 
continued  congestion  will  lead  to  thickening,  or  atheromatous  or  cal- 
careous degeneration  of  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  proliferation  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  in  the  lungs,  with  excessive  formation  of  pigment ;  or  emphy- 
sema.   Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  characters  of  ordinary 
cardiac  dyspnoea  or  so-called  cardiac  asthma.   The  difficulty  of  breathing 
-resembles  that  of  exertion,  being  more  or  less  hurried,  panting  or  gasp- 
ing, and  noisy.    It  is  subject  to  much  variation,  bemg  liable  to  come 
on  in  very  severe  paroxysms,  breathing  being  quite  free  and  undisturbed 
in  the  intervals,  the  fits  occurring  particularly  after  any  effort,  especially 
after  ascending  heights,  or  when  the  patient  lies  do^yn  _or.  falls  asleep. 
The  act  of  respiration  is  not  interfered  with,  hence  it  is  not  very  fre- 
quent, nor  is  expiration  prolonged  as  in  emphysema,  while  the  respira- 
tory movements  and  sounds  are  quite  free.    Of  course  if  the  lungs  are 
involved  the  characters  of  the  breathing  will  be  modified  accordingly, 
and  true  bronchial  asthma  may  be  observed.    A  peculiar  disturbance 
of  respiration  has  been  described  by  Cheyne  in  fatty  disease  of  the 
heart,  in  which  the  act  becomes  gradually  hurried  and  deeper  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  subsides  by  degrees  until  at  last  there  is  a 
momentary  cessation  of  breathing,  with  a  dead  silence.  Involuntary 
sighing  is  occasionally  observed.  .  . 

When  the  general  venous  system  is  obstructed,  the  various  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body  become  mechanically  congested,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  stagnation  follow,  namely,  serous  effusion ;  permanent 
enlargement  of  capillaries  and  small  veins;  increase  of  connective 
tissue,  with  thickening  and  contraction  ;  or  rupture  of  vessels,  with 
haemorrhage.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  symptoms 
resulting  from  these  morbid  conditions  :— a.  As  the  result  of  the 
general  venous  plethora,  the  patient  often  presents  a  more  or  less  cyanotic 
appearance,  especially  about  the  lips,  fingers,  and  toes ;  with  pallor, 
from  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  In  time  the  face  becomes 
puffy  and  bloated,  and  the  finger  ends  clubbed.  The  patient  feels 
chilly,  and  is  deficient  in  vitality  and  vigour,  being  disinclined  for  any 
exertion,  languid,  apathetic,  and  easily  fatigued.  Sooner  or  later 
dropsy  sets  in,  usually  beginning  in  the  feet  and  ankles  and  extendmg 
upwards,  and  ending  in  general  anasarca  with  serous  effusions.  As  a 
rule  it  is  gradual  in  its  onset  and  progress,  and  often  subsides  tempo- 
rarily under  appropriate  treatment;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  is 
rather  rapid  in  its  appearance,  and  then  relief  may  follow  as  regards 
chest-symptoms.  If  general  cardiac  dropsy  comes  on  rapidly,  it  is 
usually  more  easily  got  rid  of  and  less  likely  to  return  soon,  than  when 
it  is  gradual  in  its  progress.  In  connection  with  the  venous  conges- 
tion and  dropsy,  cutaneous  lesions  are  liable  to  be  set  up  in  the  legs, 
namely,  erythema,  erysipelas,  eczema,  rupture  of  the  skm,  sloughing, 
or  chronic  ulceration,    b.  Some  very  striking  symptoms  result  from 
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disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  central  nervous  system.  These 
are  dull,  heavy  headache ;  sensations  of  giddiness  and  unsteadiness  • 
sleepiness — sleep,  however,  being  disturbed  by  startings  and  most  un- 
pleasant dreams ;  mental  obscuration  with  irritability,  want  of  resolu- 
tion and  stability,  indisposition  to  mental  effort,  and  impairment  of  the 
intellectual  powers  generally ;  disturbances  of  vision  and  hearing,  there 
being  also  in  time  objective  changes  in  connection  with  the  eyes; 
curious  sensations  or  twitchings  in  the  extremities.    Ultimately  gradual 
sopor  ending  in  complete  coma  may  supervene  ;  or  apoplexy  or  ven- 
tricular effusion  may  occur,    c.  The  digestive  and  assimilative  organs  also 
readily  suffer  in  most  cases.   The  tongue  becomes  full,  large,  congested, 
and  marked  with  the  teeth ;  the  niouth  and  throat  often  at  the  same 
time  present  venous  congestion.    The  stomach  becomes  the  seat  of 
catarrh  with  increased  secretion   of  mucus,  leading  to  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  flatulence, 
eructations,  and  deficient  or  depraved  appetite.    From  intestinal  con- 
gestion results  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  or  an  alternation  of  these 
symptoms ;  and  in  course  of  time  hsemorrhoids  may  be  originated.  The 
liver  is  at  first  congested  and  enlarged,  and  a  certain  amount  of  jaun- 
dice is  often  evident,  this  being  partly  due  to  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  bile-ducts.    The  bile  also  is  liable  to  be  unhealthy, 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  mucus  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  this  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  digestion.    Ultimately  the  liver  may  become 
the  seat  of  a  form  of  cirrhosis.   After  a  time  the  spleen  tends  to  become 
permanently  enlarged,    d.  Undoubtedly  the  kidneys  may  be  involved, 
becoming  yenously  congested  and  probably  finally  cirrhotic ;  hence  at 
first  the  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  dark,-  concentrated,  and  of  high 
specific  gravity,  deposits  urates,  and  contains  more  or  less  albumen,  as 
well  as  casts  in  some  cases.    There  may  be  pain  and  tenderness  over 
the  renal  region.    Catarrh  of  the  bladder  occasionally  occurs,    e.  From 
congestion  of  the  genital  organs  symptoms  commonly  arise  in  females, 
namely,  menorrhagia,  metorrhagia,  leucorrhoea,  and  possibly  metritis. 
In  males  there  is  a  diminution  in  sexual  power  and  inclination ;  while 
prostatic  enlargement  and  hydrocele  have  been  supposed  to  be  occa- 
•  sionally  due  to  cardiac  affections. 

6.  Very  dangerous  symptoms  may  arise  in  connection  with  disease 
of  the  heart,  from  the  formation  of  clots  and  other  matters  in 
its  cavities,  portions  of  which  are  also  liable  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
circulation  as  emboli,  inducing  local  symptoms  associated  with  ob- 
structed arteries,  or  giving  rise  to  general  contamination  of  the  blood. 

7.  In  exceptional  instances  certain  conditions  of  the  heart  or  peri- 
cardium may  originate  symptoms  by  causing  pressure  on  neigh- 
bouring structures. 

8.  Cardiac  affections  will  necessarily  influence  materially  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  from  which  most  important  information  may  be  gained.  In 
all  cases,  therefore,  the  pulse  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  in  all 
the  particulars  to  be  presently  described  ;  and  it  is  requisite  also  to 
examine  carefully  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  arteries  are  in  a 
condition  of  degeneration  or  not. 

9.  In  rare  instances  rupture  of  the  heart  occurs,  with  consequent 
escape  of  blood,  necessarily  leading  to  grave  symptoms. 

B  2 
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II.  Clinical  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Arteries. 

1.  Occasionally  there  may  be  pain,  throbbing,  tension,  or  other  sub- 
jective sensations  associated  directly  with  some  diseased  condition 
of  an  artery ;  and  tenderness  is  not  uncommon. 

2.  Pressure  on  neighbouring  structures  gives  rise  to  an 
important  class  of  symptoms  in  connection  with  aneurismal  dilatation 
of  arteries.    Only  aneurisms  within  the  chest  or  abdomen,  however, 
come  specially  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.    At  present  the 
symptoms  due  to  pressure  within  the  chest  will  alone  be  considered. 
They  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  any  mediastinal  tumour,  and 
therefore  the  description  here  given  will  apply  to  all  forms  of  medias- 
tinal enlargement,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  exact  symptoms 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  situation,  shape,  size,  direction  and 
rate  of  growth,  and  other  characters  of  the  tumour  ;  that  it  is  rare  for 
the  whole  of  those  mentioned  to  be  observed  in  the  same  case ;  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  change,  owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
growth  or  other  causes.    The  modes  in  which  pressure  contributes  to 
the  production  of  symptoms  may  be  summed  up  generally  as  follows : — 
a.  By  causing  displacement,  as  of  the  heart,  trachea,  or  large  vessels ; 
and  altering  the  relation  of  orifices,    b.  By  pressing  upon  hollow  tubes 
or  organs,  and  obstructing  them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  e.g.,  the  air- 
tubes,  oesophagus,  great  vessels,  thoracic  duct,  heart,    c.  By  compress- 
ing the  substance  of  organs,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  perform- 
ing their  functions,  e.g.,  the  lungs,    d.  By  leading  to  actual  destruction 
of  tissues,  as  of  the  chest-walls,  spinal  cord,  walls  of  hollow  tubes, 
pericardium  or  heart,  lungs,  nerves,    e.  By  irritating  or  paralyzing 
nerves,  symptoms  being  often  thus  set  up  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
mischief.    /.  By  exciting  local  inflammation,  ending  in  exudation, 
adhesions,  or  suppuration. 

Such  being  the  general  effects  of  pressure,  the  special  symptoms 
may  be  considered  according  as  the  pressure  tends  in  an  outward  or 
centrifugal,  or  an  inward  or  centripetal  direction. 

(i.)  Centrifugal  symptoms. — In  addition  to  obvious  physical  signs, 
pressure  on  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  will  excite  pain,  either  neuralgic, 
or  due  to  inflammation  of  various  structures  ;  or  to  destruction  of 
bone,  when  it  tends  to  be  heavy,  grinding,  or  gnawing  in  character. 
When  neuralgic,  the  pain  often  shoots  in  various  directions,  as  up 
along  the  neck  or  down  the  arm.  There  maybe  merely  a  _  sense  of 
weight  and  oppression,  or  heat ;  or  indefinable  feelings  may  be  com- 
plained of  Tenderness  is  frequently  observed,  and  sometimes  extreme 
hypersesthesia.  Actual  paralysis  of  nerves  may  ultimately  be  caused. 
If  the  vertebral  column  is  eaten  through,  symptoms  associated  with 
the  spinal  cord  are  set  up,  first  indicative  of  irritation,  and  subse- 
quently of  destruction. 

(ii.)  Centripetal  symptoms. — a.  Pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
or  pulmonary  artery  will  interfere  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs, 
and  thus  aid  in  causing  dyspnoea,  while  it  leads  to  general  overioading 
of  the  venous  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  very  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed when  this  organ  is  pressed  upon.    b.  Obstruction  of  the  main 
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arteries — innominate,  carotid,  or  subclavian — will  alter  the  characters  of 
the  corresponding  carotid  or  radial  pulse,  diminishing  its  fulness  and 
force,  or  delaying  it.  c.  Most  important  symptoms  result  from  pressure 
on  the  large  systemic  veins,  usually  the  superior  vena  cava,  either 
innominate,  or  the  vena  azygos  major.  Very  rarely  is  the  inferior  cava 
interfered  with.  Venous  congestion,  oedema,  enlargement  of  capillaries 
and  veins,  the  formation  of  coagula,  or  actual  rupture  of  vessels  follow, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  symptoms  necessarily  depending  upon  the 
vein  which  is  obstructed,  being  usually  confined  to  the  head,  face,  neck, 
chest,  and  arms,  and  either  bilateral  or  unilateral.  The  face,  especially 
the  lips,  is  often  puffed  and  livid,  presenting  distended  capillaries.  The 
neck  may  be  full,  thickened,  and  tumid-looking,  having  a  peculiar 
spongy  or  elastic  feel,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  erectile  tissue.  The 
throat  is  often  congested  and  forms  abundant  secretion.  More  or  less 
severe  cerebral  symptoms  result  from  the  venous  congestion  of  the  brain, 
and  deafness  is  sometimes  complained  of  If  the  vena  azygos  is  pressed 
upon,  there  are  signs  of  spinal  congestion,  viz.,  sensory  and  motor  dis- 
turbances in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Should  the  inferior  cava  be 
interfered  with,  there  will  be  anasarca  of  the  legs  and  abdominal  walls, 
accompanied  with  ascites  and  other  signs  of  obstruction  involving  the 
abdominal  circulation,  d.  Rarely  the  pulmonary  veins  are  compressed, 
causing  pulmonary  congestion  and  its  consequences,  e.  The  various 
morbid  conditions  set  up  in  connection  with  the  main  air-tubes  or  lungs 
will  cause  more  or  less  severe  dyspnoea,  cough,  hasmoptysis,  alterations 
in  voice,  and  other  symptoms.  Frequently  marked  laryngeal  symptoms 
are  present,  either  due  to  direct  pressure  ;  to  chronic  laryngitis  and  ulcer- 
ation, which  may  be  the  result  of  mere  irritation  of  the  ner\'es  ;  or  to 
functional  nervous  disturbance.  When  haemoptysis  occurs,  the  blood 
sometimes  resembles  "currant  jelly."  f.  From  oesophageal  obstruction 
dysphagia  may  result ;  and  if  food  cannot  be  taken,  emaciation  neces- 
sarily follows.  Rarely  haematemesis  takes  place,  g.  Extreme  emacia- 
tion is  said  to  be  the  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
h.  Pressure  on  nerves  originates  numerous  clinical  phenomena,  some  of 
•  which  have  been  already  noticed.  Interference  with  the  vagus  nerves 
or  pulmonary  plexuses  disturbs  breathing  and  cardiac  action.  The 
recurrent  nerves,  especially  the  left,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  pressed 
upon,  severe  laryngeal  symptoms  and  dysphagia  being  thus  excited. 
Pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerve  will  affect  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 
Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or,  more  rarely,  dilata- 
tion, depends  upon  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  sympathetic ;  this 
also  may  affect  the  temperature  and  nutrition  of  one  side  of  the  head 
and  face.  Some  of  the  nerves  forming  the  brachial  plexus  are  in 
exceptional  instances  so  pressed  upon  as  to  lead  to  various  disorders  of 
sensation,  especially  pain,  or  even  to  paralysis  of  the  arm  ;  and  pressure 
on  the  intercostal  nerves  may  cause  pain  in,  or  paralysis  of  the  corre- 
sponding muscles. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  digress  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  medical  anatomy  of  the 
thoracic  contents,  as  well  as  of  the  functions  of  the  various 
structures,  before  the  symptoms  due  to  pressure  can  be  at  all  com- 
prehended. 
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3.  Obstruction  of  an  artery  will  be  followed  by  symptoms 
dependent  upon  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
part  to  which  the  obstructed  vessel  normally  conveys  it.  These  will 
vary  not  only  with  the  organ  or  part  which  is  thus  deprived  of  blood, 
but  also  according  to  the  degree  and  rapidity  of  obstruction.  If 
sudden  and  complete,  it  will  lead  to  immediate  abolition  of  functions, 
and  thus  may  induce  serious  symptoms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  in 
connection  with  which  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  hemiplegia 
may  follow  obstruction  of  an  artery ;  or  when  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb  is  blocked  up,  which  is  followed  by  local  paralysis.  If  the 
obstruction  is  more  gradual  it  causes  anjemia,  diminution^  of  tempera- 
ture, depression  of  functions,  and  deficient  nutrition,  which  may  end 
in  softening  or  actual  gangrene.  The  pulse  also  is  more  or  less 
weakened  to  complete  extinction  in  the  arteries  which  receive  their 
blood  from  that  which  is  obstructed;  while  in  the  portion  of  the 
obstructed  artery  nearer  the  heart  there  is  increased  pulsation. 

4.  Diseased  conditions  of  arteries  may  originate  emboli  or 
substances  wbicli  contaminate  the  blood,  thus  giving  rise  to 
symptoms  of  obstruction  in  distant  parts,  or  to  general  symptoms 
indicating  septicaemia. 

5.  Serious  phenomena,  both  local  and  general,  will  necessarily 
attend  the  rupture  of  an  artery,  if  it  is  of  any  size. 

6.  The  Pulse.— To  fed  the  pulse  has  always  been  justly  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner.  This  gives  invalu- 
able information  in  general  diseases  and  various  affections  connected 
with  other  organs  which  influence  the  heart  and  vessels,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  special  morbid  conditions  of  these  structures.  The 
subject  will  be  considered  in  detail  under  Physical  Examination. 


III.  Clinical  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Veins. 

I.  There  may  be  pain,  tenderness,  or  cutaneous  redness  in 
the  course  of  veins.  2.  When  veins  are  obstructed  in  any  way,  local 
formation  of  clots  being  the  most  frequent  cause,  there  will  be  the 
signs  of  venous  congestion  already  described,  varying  in  extent  and 
situation  according  to  the  vessel  or  vessels  involved.  3.  Emboli 
may  originate  from  clots  in  veins,  and  be  conveyed  to  various  parts  of 
the  body.    Septic  matters  may  also  be  formed. 


IV.  Physical  Examination  of  the  Circulatory  Organs. 

The  chief  modes  of  physical  examination  available  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  circulatory  system  are  similar  to  those  already 
described  in  connection  with  the  lungs.  In  addition,  two  special 
instruments  are  employed,  namely,  the  sphygmograph  and  the 
cardiograph.  The  latter  records  graphically  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  but  has  scarcely  been  used  as  yet  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make 
it  available  for  ordinary  practice ;  the  former  is  an  important  instru- 
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ment,  and  will  call  for  more  detailed  consideration.  Dr.  Gowers  has 
invented  a  combined  cardio-sphygmograph. 

The  nature  of  the  information  afforded  by  the  different  modes  of 
examination  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  vessels  may  be  thus 
summarised.  Inspection  reveals  : — i.  Any  alteration  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  chest  over  the  cardiac  region ;  or  any  bulging  corre- 
sponding to  an  aneurism.  2.  Certain  points  about  the  impulse  of  the 
heart.  3.  The  amount  of  visible  pulsation  in  the  great  arteries  of  the 
neck  ;  the  existence  of  abnormal  pulsation  ;  and  certain  conditions  of 
the  arteries  of  the  limbs.  4.  The  state  of  the  superficial  veins,  as  well 
as  of  the  large  veins  in  the  neck,  especially  the  right  external  jugular. 
Palpation  indicates : — i.  Any  local  change  in  size  and  shape. 
2.  The  precise  characters  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  3.  The  presence  of 
any  cardiac  thrill  or  pericardial  friction-fremitus.  4.  The  condition  of 
the  large  arteries  of  the  neck ;  the  characters  of  any  abnormal  pulsa- 
tion, whether  visible  or  not ;  and  the  state  of  the  arteries  of  the 
limbs.  5.  Certain  signs  connected  with  the  veins  of  the  neck. 
Mensuration  merely  gives  more  accurate  information  with  regard  to 
form  and  size.  Percussion  discloses : — i.  Any  alteration  affecting 
the  cardiac  dulness :  and  the  amount  of  resistance  felt  over  this 
region.  2.  Abnormal  dulness  due  to  an  aneurism.  Auscultation  is 
mainly  useful  for  investigating  certain  sounds,  namely  : — i.  Sounds 
connected  with  the  heart.  (i.)  The  ordinary  cardiac  sounds. 
(ii.)  Abnormal  sounds  originating  within  the  heart,  named  endocardial 
murmurs,  usually  depending  upon  some  morbid  condition  in  con- 
nection with  the  orifices  and  valves.  (iii.)  Pericardial  murniurs  or 
friction-sounds,  due  to  roughness  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pericardium. 
2.  Arterial  sounds  and  murmurs,  especially  in  the  large  arteries  of 
the  chest  and  neck,  but  which  may  also  be  observed  in  the  smaller 
arteries.  3.  Venous  murmurs.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
stethoscope  may  also  prove  very  serviceable  in  realizing  certain  charac- 
ters of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  of  an  aneurismal  pulsation,  through  the 
sensations  thus  conveyed  to  the  head.  Vocal  fremitus  and  resonance 
'  may  also  be  made  use  of  with  advantage  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  aid 
in  determining  the  hmits  of  the  heart. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  specially  the  physical  examination  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  circulatory  system. 


A.  Examination  of  the  Heart. 
I.  Changes  in  the  Form  and  Size  of  the  Cardiac  Region. 

1.  Bulging.  This  varies  much  in  degree,  but  may  extend  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib,  while  the  sternum  may  be  partly 
involved.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  either  normal  or  unduly  prominent. 
Measurement  shows  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  from  the  nipple  to 
mid-sternum  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  Bulging  is  most  liable 
to  occur  in  young  persons.  Causes,  (i.)  Enlargement  of  the  heart, 
especially  hypertrophy,    (ii.)  Pericardial  effusion. 

2.  Depression.    There  may  be  a  general  falling-m  over  the  cardiac 
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region  :  or  the  spaces  are  sometimes  chiefly  affected.  Cause.  Pericar- 
dial agglutination,  witli  adhesion  of  its  outer  surface  to  the  chest-wall. 


II.  Cardiac  Impulse. 

The  cardiac  impulse  is  investigated  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  in 
some  cases  by  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope.  In  health  the  apex-beat  is 
usually  felt  in  the  fifth  left  interspace,  about  i  inches  below  and  5^ 
inch  inside  the  nipple,  over  an  area  of  about  an  inch.  It  is  single,  and 
systolic  in  time ;  slightly  heaving  and  gliding  down  towards  the  left ; 
gradual  and  not  abrupt  in  its  development. 

Impulse  in  Disease. — When  examining  the  cardiac  impulse,  the 
chief  points  to  be  noticed  are  : — i.  Its  exact  position,  and  whether  this 
is  constant  or  varies  with  different  beats  of  the  heart.  2.  Its  area  as 
seen  and  felt ;  and  if  it  is  well-defined  or  not.  3.  Its  force.  4.  The 
characters  it  presents  to  the  touch.  5.  Its  rhythm.  6.  The  effects  of 
change  of  posture  upon  it. 

1.  Position.  The  impulse  may  be  displaced  by  conditions  external 
to  the  heart ;  morbid  changes  in  the  pericardium ;  alterations  in  the 
size  of  the  heart  itself ;  or  a  combination  of  these  causes,  (i.)  Eleva- 
tion. The  apex-beat  is  often  raised  to  the  fourth  space  or  higher. 
Causes,  a.  Pushing  up  of  the  heart  by  some  abdominal  accumulation, 
such  as  ascites  or  an  enlarged  liver,  b.  Upward  traction,  owing  to 
diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  lung  from  contraction  of  a  cavity  in  the 
left  apex,  or  to  a  less  extent  in  the  right,  with  the  formation  of  adhe- 
sions, c.  Pericardial  effusion,  or  adhesion  after  pericarditis,  d.  Dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  heart,  from  atrophy  or  great  loss  of  blood, 
(ii.)  Depression.  The  impulse  is  often  lowered,  and  may  reach  as  low  as 
the  seventh  or  eighth  rib.  Causes,  a.  Cardiac  enlargements,  especially 
hypertrophy,  either  general  or  affecting  the  left  side.  b.  An  aneurism 
or  other  tumour  above  the  heart,  pushing  it  down.  c.  Pericardial 
effusion  in  some  cases,  d.  "Weakness  of  the  great  vessels,  owing  to 
some  acute  or  long-continued  illness,  allowing  the  heart  to  sink  do\ra. 
(iii.)  Lateral displaceme?it,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  is  very  common,  being 
often  combined  with  elevation  or  depression.  Causes,  a.  Pushing 
aside  of  the  heart  by  a  collection  of  fluid  or  gas  in  either  pleural  cavity, 
especially  the  left ;  by  an  enlarged  lung,  due  to  emphysema,  hypertroph}', 
or  cancer ;  or  by  an  aneurism  or  other  tumour,  b.  Cardiac  enlarge- 
ments. According  to  the  nature  of  the  enlargement  and  the  part  of  the 
heart  affected,  the  impulse  will  be  carried  more  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  hypertrophy  tends  to  displace 
the  impulse  towards  the  left ;  dilatation  towards  the  right,  c.  Pericar- 
dial effusion,  which  always  carries  the  apex-beat  to  the  left,  (iv.)  Occa- 
sionally the  impulse  alters  its  position  with  each  beat  of  the  heart,  when 
this  organ  is  greatly  dilated. 

2.  Area,  and  degree  of  definition,  (i.)  The  area  of  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  often  increased  to  a  variable  extent,  being  either  well- 
defined  or  the  reverse.  Causes,  a.  Cardiac  enlargements,  especially 
if  associated  with  pericardial  agglutination,  b.  Excited  action  of  the 
heart,    c.  Undue  contact  of  the  heart  with  the  chest-walls,  either  from 
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retraction  of  the  left  lung ;  adhesion  between  the  pericardium  and 
costal  pleura  ;  pressure  on  the  heart  from  behind  by  an  enlarged  liver 
or  spleen  or  a  tumour ;  or  falling-in  of  the  chest-walls,  d.  Pericardial 
effusion,  in  which  the  impulse  appears  to  be  very  extensive  and  ill- 
defined,  (ii.)  Di7Hinished  area  is  observed  in  most  of  the  conditions 
which  weaken  the  impulse,  but  it  is  not  of  much  practical  importance. 

3.  Force.  This  may  be  : — (i.)  Increased.  Causes,  a.  Hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  b.  Undue  contact  with  the  chest-walls,  c.  Excited 
action,  (ii.)  Diminished,  sometimes  to  complete  extinction.  Causes, 
a.  Functionally  weak  action  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  b.  Certain 
cardiac  diseases,  such  as  dilatation,  fatty  degeneration  or  infiltration, 
and  atrophy,  c.  Fluid  or  air  in  the  pericardial  sac.  d.  Distension  of 
the  lungs,  especially  the  left,  from  emphysema  or  hypertrophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  come  between  the  heart  and  the  chest-walls. 

4.  Characters.  The  impulse  often  presents  unusual  characters,  the 
following  being  the  most  important : — (i.)  Undulaiory  or  wave-like. 
This  may  be  only  visible,  or  felt  as  well.  Causes,  a.  Pericardial 
effusion,  b.  Dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  thin,  weak,  and  degenerate 
walls,  c.  Uncovering  of  the  heart,  with  adhesion  of  the  pericardium 
to  the  chest-walls,  (ii.)  Heaimig  or  pushing.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  this  character  that  the  stethoscope  is  useful,  through  which 
the  movement  becomes  often  very  obvious,  both  to  the  auscultator  and 
to  bystanders.  A  distinctly  heaving  impulse  is  characteristic  of  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  (iii.)  In  dilatation  the  impulse  is  often  quick,  sharp,  and 
slapping,  (iv.)  When  the  heart  is  very  feeble  the  action  maybe  jerking 
or  flutteri7ig.  (v.)  If  pericardial  agglutination  exists  along  with  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation  and  valvular  disease,  the  impulse  frequently  acquires 
very  peculiar  characters,  differing  in  different  cases ;  and  there  may  be 
even  a  recession  rather  than  an  impulse. 

5.  Rhythra.  (i.)  Irregularity  is  often  observed,  both  as  regards 
force  and  time  ;  or  the  beat  may  be  intermittefit.  Causes,  a.  Func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,     b.  Cardiac  diseases,  viz., 

•  marked  dilatation,  fatty  disease,  and  some  cases  of  mitral  or  aortic 
regurgitation  with  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  c.  Malformations 
of  the  heart.  Occasionally  pericardial  effusion  or  adhesions,  (ii.)  In 
pericardial  effusion  the  impulse  sometimes  seems  to  lag  behi?id  the 
ventriailar  systole,  as  if  it  took  some  time  to  be  conveyed  to  the  surface, 
(iii.)  The  systolic  impulse  may  appear  to  be  double  or  even  treble;  or  a 
diastolic  impulse  may  likewise  be  present.  This  is  observed  in  some 
instances  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  with  adhesions. 

6.  Effects  of  change  of  posture,  (i.)  Increased  mobility  oi  the 
apex-beat  has  been  considered  a  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  but  it  is  not 
of  much  importance,  (ii.)  The  fact  that  the  impulse  does  not  alter  in 
different  postures  is  sometimes  of  much  aid  in  determining  the  existence 
of  adhesions — pericardial  and  pleuritic. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  the  impulse  not  uncommonly  seen 
or  felt  towards  the  base  of  the  heart ;  and  to  that  in  the  epigastrmm. 
Basic  impulse  is  chiefly  obsei-ved  in  cases  where  a  cavity  in  the  ape.\  of 
the  left  lung  has  contracted,  drawing  up  the  heart  and  bringing  it  uito 
close  contact  with  the  chest-walls,  adhesions  probably  forming  ;  but  it 
may  be  due  to  excessive  hypertrophy  about  the  base,  or  aneurism  of  the 
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heart.  Epigastric  impulse  is  generally  cardiac  in  origin ;  sometimes  it  is 
the  result  of  aortic  pulsation ;  or,  it  is  believed,  of  regurgitation  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava  or  hepatic  vein.  Cardiac  epigastric  impulse  is 
either  due  to  displacement  of  the  heart  or  enlargement  of  the  right 
ventricle  ;  or  it  may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  short  thorax. 


III.  Peculiar  Sensations  felt  over  the  Cardiac  Region. 

1.  Thrill  or  purring  tremor.  These  terms  sufficiently  indicate 
the  special  character  of  a  peculiar  vibratory  sensation  conveyed  to  the 
fingers,  which  is  indicative  of  certain  conditions  of  the  orifices  and 
valves  of  the  heart.  In  order  to  determine  the  origin  of  a  thrill,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  its  situation  and  synchronism.  It  may  be  requisite 
to  excite  the  heart  by  brisk  movement  before  it  can  be  felt.  The  dif- 
ferent thrills  which  may  be  met  with  are  as  follows,  and  more  than  one 
may  be  present  in  the  same  case  : — (i.)  At  the  left  apex — a.  Systolic, 
indicating  mitral  regiugitation,  especially  if  accompanied  with  hyper- 
trophy and  mitral  obstruction,  b.  Prsesystolic,  associated  with  mitral 
obstruction.  (ii.)  Systolic  in  the  second  right  interspace  near  the 
sternum,  due  to  aortic  obstruction  ;  or  more  extensively  if  the  aorta 
is  at  the  same  time  dilated,  (iii.)  Diastolic,  felt  down  the  sternum, 
occasionally  observed  in  connection  with  aortic  regurgitation,  (iv.)  Very 
rarely  systolic  in  the  inner  part  of  the  second  left  space  or  opposite  the 
third  cartilage,  indicative  of  pulmonary  obstruction,  (v.)  Prtesystolic 
in  the  fourth  left  space  or  opposite  the  fourth  cartilage.  This  is  a  mere 
curiosity,  but  has  been  said  to  accompany  tricuspid  obstruction. 

2.  Pericardial  friction-fremitus  is  very  exceptionally  observed  in 
pericarditis,  but  it  may  be  felt  over  more  or  less  of  the  cardiac  region. 
Differing  in  its  characters  entirely  from  a  thrill,  it  gives  the  impression 
of  being  quite  superficial  and  rubbing ;  is  movable,  and  irregular  as  re- 
gards its  site  and  rhythm,  though  usually  felt  chiefly  during  the  systole ; 
and  seldom  lasts  for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  be  simulated  by 
pleuritic  fremitus  caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  curious  sensation 
is  sometimes  felt  due  to  the  morbid  changes  remaining  after  an  attack 
of  pericarditis. 

IV.  Cardiac  Percussion. 

(A.)  Cardiac  dulness. — This  is  described  as  being  superficial  and 
deep.  The  former  con'esponds  to  the  part  of  the  heart  uncovered  by 
lung,  and  is  triangular  in  shape,  being  bounded  towards  the  right  by  a 
line  along  the  middle  of  the  sternum  from  between  the  fourth  cartilages  ; 
and  towards  the  left  by  a  line  extending  obliquely  from  the  same  point 
to  the  apex.  The  deep  cardiac  dulness  extends  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
the  heart,  but  requires  much  practice  in  order  to  mark  it  out. 

Cardiac  dulness  in  disease. — The  points  requisite  to  be  noticed 
are : — i.  Position.  2.  Extent  and  directions  of  increase.  3.  Shape. 
4.  Degree  and  quality.    5.  Effects  of  change  of  posture. 

I .  Position.  This  may  be  entirely  abnormal,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  by  pleuritic  effusion. 
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2.  Extent  and  directions  of  increase,  (i.)  The  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  may  be  increased  more  or  less,  this  being  usually  associated 
with  some  change  in  shape.  Causes,  a.  Abnormal  contact  of  the 
heart  with  the  chest-walls,  especially  when  due  to  retraction  of  the 
lung.  b.  Enlargements  of  the  heart,  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
increased  dulness  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  heart  involved,  and 
the  nature  of  the  enlargement,  c.  Accumulation  or  clotting  of  blood 
within  the  cavities,  or  congestion  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  especially 
as  the  result  of  some  pulmonary  obstruction,  d.  A  liquid  or  solid 
collection  within  the  pericardium,  but  especially  effusion  from  in- 
flammation, the  dulness  then  increasing  chiefly  in  an  upward  direction ; 
and  excess  of  fat.  e.  Increase  of  cardiac  dulness  may  be  simulated  by 
conditions  external  to  the  heart,  for  instance,  consolidation  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lung ;  accumulation  of  fat ;  a  solid  tumour  ;  or  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  (ii.)  Diminution  in  cardiac  dulness  is  not  reliable  in  deter- 
mining the  condition  of  the  heart,  but  is  often  most  useful  in  indicating 
distension  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left.  Causes,  a.  Atrophy  of 
the  heart,  b.  Great  loss  of  blood  and  consequent  emptiness  of  the 
cavities,  c.  Accumulation  of  air  in  the  pericardium,  d.  Hypertrophy 
or  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  ^ 

3.  Shape.  The  form  of  the  cardiac  dulness  often  affords  important 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  any  increase  in  its  extent.  In  pericardial 
efilision  it  tends  to  be  triangular,  with  the  base  down  and  the  apex 
upwards.  '  In  hypertrophy  it  becomes  elongated  vertically ;  in  dilatation 
lateral  enlargement  takes  place,  especially  towards  the  right,  and  the 
shape  is  square  or  circular.  The  form  of  .  dulness,  however,  will  be 
modified  according  to  the  part  of  the  heart  involved,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  two  conditions  are  combined. 

4.  Degree  and  quality.  The  degree  of  dulness  sometimes  affords 
a  distinction  between  pericardial  effusion  and  cardiac  enlargement, 
being  more  marked  in  the  former.  If  the  pericardium  or  heart  is 
calcified,  the  percussion-note  may  become  somewhat  osteal  in  quality. 

,  5.  With  change  of  posture  the  dulness  due  to  pericardial  effusion 
may  be  made  to  alter  in  extent  and  form. 

(B.)  Resistance. — The  sensations  conveyed  to  the  fingers  on  per- 
cussion are  not  very  reliable  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  affections ;  but 
the  sense  of  resistance  is  likely  to  be  more  marked  in  pericardial  effusion 
than  in  hypertrophy. 


V.  Auscultation  of  the  Heart. 

(A.)  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  sounds  associated  therewith,  before  auscultation 
can  be  of  any  value  in  the  investigation  of  the  morbid  conditions  of 
this  organ.  With  regard  to  the  sounds,  it  is  requisite  to  know  the 
characters  of  each ;  how  these  differ  as  examination  is  made  over 
different  parts  of  the  thorax;  and  the  mechanism  of  their  production. 

During  each  action  of  the  heart,  on  listening  over  the  apex-beat, 
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there  maybe  noticed  in  succession  : — i.  A  systolic  sound,  synchronous 
with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  2.  A  short  silence.  3.  A 
diastolic  sound  at  the  moment  when  the  ventricles  cease  to  contract, 
and  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  close.  4.  A  longer  silence,  which 
is  again  followed  by  the  systolic  sound.  As  regards  duration,  they  bear 
about  the  following  proportion  to  each  other,  dividing  an  entire  cardiac 
action  into  tenths  : — 

Systolic  sound,  1st  interval.  Diastolic  sotmd.        2nd  interval. 

4,23 

15  Hi  m  15 

At  the  left  apex,  i.e.,  just  within  and  below  the  nipple,  the  systolic  sound 
is  prolonged  and  well-defined ;  much  accentuated ;  it  seems  muffled 
and  rather  deep ;  and  is  of  rather  low  pitch.  The  diastolic  is  much 
shorter,  sharper,  and  more  abrupt ;  clearer ;  more  superficial ;  and 
higher-pitched.  At  the  right  apex,  i.e.,  over  the  base  of.  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  both  sounds  are  clearer  and  higher-pitched  than  at  the  left, 
and  the  systolic  is  less  accentuated,  shorter,  and  sharper.  Comparing 
the  sounds  at  the  base  and  apex,  it  will  be  found  that  at  the  base  the 
diastolic  sound  becomes  relatively  the  more  marked.  It  is  loud  and 
distinct ;  well-accentuated ;  clear  and  often  ringing  :  while  the  systolic 
sound  is  dull  and  indefinite  ;  shorter ;  and  without  any  accent.  At  the 
right  base,  i.e.,  opposite  the  second  right  space  or  third  cartilage  close 
to  the  sternum,  the  sounds  are  usually  louder  than  at  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  left  side,  especially  the  diastolic.  Finally,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  sounds  are  generally  better  heard  under  the  left  clavicle 
and  over  the  left  side  posteriorly  than  over  the  corresponding  regions 
on  the  right  side.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  systolic 
sound  is  due  chiefly  to  the  tension  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves, 
and  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  ventricles ;  though  it  is  supposed 
by  some  witers  to  be  influenced  by  the  impact  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  chest-walls,  the  rush  of  blood  through  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  orifices,  and  its  collision  with  the  blood  already  in  these 
vessels.  The  diastolic  sound  results  mainly  from  tension  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valves ;  but  partly,  according  to  Sibson,  to  tension  of 
the  whole  root  of  the  aorta. 

In  auscultating  the  heart  in  order  to  detect  abnormal  conditions,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  patient  stop  breathing  for  a  moment ;  to 
excite  the  heart  by  a  little  brisk  movement ;  or  to  examine  in  different 
postures.  In  order  to  compare  the  sounds  at  the  base  and  apex,  some 
authorities  recommend  the  use  of  a  double  stethoscope,  so  that  they 
may  be  heard  simultaneously,  but  the  ordinary  instrument  answers  per- 
fectly well. 

Heart-sounds  in  disease. — It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  the 
ordinary  cardiac  sounds  when  investigating  for  morbid  conditions,  as 
they  frequently  afford  most  valuable  information. 

Examination  of  the  sounds  at  the  left  apex. — The  stetho- 
scope should  first  be  applied  over  the  apex-beat ;  and  the  following  are 
the  deviations  from  the  normal  which  may  be  met  with : — 

I.  Changes  in  intensity  and.  apparent  depth,  (i.)  Intensity 
increased.  Causes,  (a.)  Excited  action  of  the  heart.  (^.)  Approxi- 
mation of  the  heart  to  the  chest-walls,  when  the  sounds  also  appear  to 
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be  superficial,  (^r.)  Combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  particularly 
if  the  valves  are  somewhat  hypertrophied  at  the  same  time,  (d.)  De- 
ficient quantity  or  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  (ii.)  Litensity 
diminished.  Causes,  (a.)  Feeble  action  of  the  heart,  (d.)  Certain 
organic  cardiac  affections,  viz. ,  atrophy ;  simple  or  concentric  hjrper- 
trophy ;  dilatation  with  thinning  of  the  walls ;  changes  in  the  muscular 
walls,  especially  fatty  disease,  but  also  softening  associated  with  fevers, 
and  fibroid  or  cancerous  infiltration,  (e.)  Collections  of  fluid,  air,  or 
much  solid  material  in  the  pericardial  sac.  (d.)  Distension  of  the  left 
lung  by  emphysema  or  hypertrophy.  In  the  last  two  conditions  the 
sounds  appear  to  be  deep,  in  consequence  of  imperfectly-conducting 
materials  intervening  between  the  heart  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

2.  The  pitch,  quality,  and  degree  of  clearness  of  the  systolic 
sound  may  give  important  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
valves  and  walls  of  the  heart ;  and  also  as  to  the  quality  of  the  blood. 
In  marked  hypertrophy  without  dilatation,  the  sound  becomes  toneless, 
dull,  obscure,  mufiled,  and  of  very  low  pitch.  In  dilated  hypertrophy 
with  some  thickening  of  the  valves  it  may  be  booming,  clanging,  or 
musical.  When  the  heart  is  merely  dilated  it  is  often  high-pitched, 
abrupt,  and  clicking  or  slapping.  Anemia  frequently  causes  the  systolic 
sound  to  become  unusually  sharp,  clear,  and  high-pitched. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  important  to  notice  the  length  of  the  systolic 
sound ;  and  to  compare  the  relative  lengths  of  the  sounds  and 
intervals.  For  instance,  in  dilated  hypertrophy  the  systolic  sound  is 
very  prolonged ;  there  may  be  hardly  any  diastolic  sound  ;  and  the 
intervals  are  shortened.  In  mere  dilatation  the  diastolic  sound  often 
becomes  the  longer  one,  so  as  to  simulate  the  systolic,  which  is  much 
shortened.  The  first  sound  is  also  usually  remarkably  short  and  abrupt 
in  mitral  obstructive  disease. 

Comparison  of  the  sounds  in  different  parts  of  the  chest. 
— It  is  often  of  advantage  to  compare  the  sounds  over  different  parts 
of  the  thorax,  but  especially  at  the  apex  and  base  of  the  heart ;  and  at 
tjie  right  and  left  apex  or  base.  As  illustrations  of  the  knowledge  thus 
to  be  gained  the  following  are  important : — i.  If  the  sounds,  being 
weak  at  the  apex,  are  louder  at  the  base,  this  serves  to  distinguish  peri- 
cardial effusion  from  dilatation  or  fatty  heart.  2.  Greater  intensity  at 
the  right  apex  than  the  left  shows  either  displacement  or  right  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart ;  or  that  this  organ  is  covered  by  some  imperfectly- 
conducting  material,  especially  an  emphysematous  lung.  3.  Marked 
loudness  and  accentuation  of  the  second  aortic  sound  at  the  base  often 
indicates  obstruction  in  the  general  circulation,  either  due  to  degene- 
rative changes  in  the  vessels,  or  to  renal  disease,  especially  the  granular 
kidney.  This  may  be  associated  with  a  veiy  weak  first  sound,  owing 
to  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls.  A  change  in  the  aortic  sound 
may  also  depend  on  commencing  changes  in  the  valves.  4.  Louder 
sounds  at  the  left  base  than  the  right,  particularly  the  diastolic,  indicate 
that  there  is  some  disease  affecting  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
mitral  orifice,  so  that  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  overloaded  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  distended.  5.  Any  condition,  either  in  connectioii 
with  the  heart  itself  or  external  to  it,  which  alters  the  position  of  this 
organ,  will  correspondingly  modify  the  sounds.    For  example,  in  left 
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pleuritic  effusion  they  are  transferred  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 
6.  The  extent  and  direction  of  conduction  of  the  sounds  may  be  useful 
in  determining  the  presence  of  disease  in  other  organs.  Thus,  in  con- 
solidation at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  they  are  very  often  decidedly 
louder  under  the  right  clavicle  than  the  left.  In  right  basic  pneumonia 
they  are  frequently  very  marked  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
chest.  Cavities  in  the  lungs  may  intensify  the  sounds  considerably,  or 
sometimes  impart  to  them  unusual  characters,  such  as  a  peculiar 
hollovraess  or  a  metallic  quality. 

Reduplication. — By  this  is  meant  a  doubling  of  either  sound.  It 
is  frequently  observed,  even  in  health,  and  does  not  as  a  rule  indicate 
cardiac  disease ;  it  is  not  uncommonly  noticed  in  cases  of  Bright's 
disease.  Its  cause  is  probably  a  want  of  synchronism  in  the  action  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  but  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  has  also 
been  attributed  to  a  separation  of  its  valvular  and  muscular  elements, 
or  to  the  auricular  sound  being  heard.  It  may  be  observed  with 
either  or  both  sounds  ;  and  at  the  apex  or  base.  Without  care  a  redu- 
plicated sound  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  murmur. 


(B.)  Endocardial  Murmurs. 

An  endocardial  murmur  is  usually  associated  with  one  of  the  cardiac 
orifices,  being  either  one  of  the  ordinary  sounds  altered  in  its  cha- 
racters ;  or  altogether  a  new  sound.  In  order  to  determine  the  site  of 
production  and  immediate  cause  of  any  murmur,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe: — i.  The  seat  of  its  greatest  intensity.  2.  The  directions  in 
which  it  is  conducted.  3.  Its  time,  whether  systolic,  diastolic,  pr£e- 
systolic,  or  post-diastolic.  These  being  the  essential  characters,  it  is 
always  advisable,  however — 4.  To  attend  to  certain  other  particulars, 
especially  the  duration,  loudness,  quality,  and  pitch  of  a  murmur ;  and 
its  effect  upon  the  ordinary  sounds.  Thus  a  tolerably  accurate  conclu- 
sion may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  valves 
and  orifices  upon  which  the  murmur  depends  ;  the  state  of  the  heart's 
walls,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  organ  is  acting  ;  and  the  quality  of 
the  blood. 

General  outline  of  causes  of  murmurs. — i.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  a  murmur  depends  upon  some  morbid  condition  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  cardiac  orifices,  which  either  causes  obstruc- 
tion to  the  onward  passage  of  the  blood,  or  permits  regurgitation  owing 
to  imperfect  closure  of  the  valves,  (i.)  Obstruction  may  arise  from  : — 
a.  Constriction  at  or  about  an  orifice,  its  margins  being  generally 
thickened  at  the  same  time.  b.  Some  direct  impediment,  as  from 
much  enlarged  and  nodulated  or  adherent  valves,  which  _  cannot  fall 
back.  c.  External  pressure  by  a  tumour,  fibrous  thickening,  or  other 
condition,  or  by  the  stethoscope,  d.  Twisting  of  an  orifice,  with  a 
wrong  direction  of  the  current  of  blood,  consequent  upon  displacement 
of  the  heart,  (ii.)  Regurgitation  may  be  due  to  -.—a.  Mere  enlarge- 
ment of  an  orifice,  the  valves  not  widening  in  proportion.  ^.  Organic 
changes  in  the  valves,  which  prevent  tliem  from  performing  their 
functions  properly,  such  as  actual  destruction  or  rupture,  perforation, 
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contraction,  thickening  and  rigidity,  or  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  c.  Organic  changes  in  the  appendages  of  the  valves,  namely, 
the  chordae  tendinese  or  musculi  papillares,  interfering  with  their 
closure,  d.  Mere  irregular  action  or  altered  position  of  the  musculi 
papillares,  which  prevents  the  valves  from  falling  into  their  places  at 
the  proper  time  or  in  the  proper  manner,  e.  Degeneration  at  the  root 
of  one  of  the  great  arteries,  interfering  with  'the  adaptation  of  its 
valves.  2.  Mere  roughness  of  the  endocardium  may  cause  a  murmur, 
especially  when  due  to  endocarditis,  and  particularly  if  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  orifice.  3.  Fibrinous  coagula  among  the  columnge  carnese  or 
upon  the  surface  of  the  valves  occasionally  give  rise  to  a  murmur. 
4.  Cardiac  murmurs  may  depend  upon  certain  rare  morbid  conditions, 
such  as  sacculated  aneurism  of  the  heart ;  abnormal  communication 
between  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  between  either  of  these  and  one 
of  the  great  vessels ;  or  dilatation  of  the  aorta  at  its  commencement, 
the  orifice  being  unaltered.  5.  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood 
is  liable  to  cause  a  murmur,  e.g.,  ansemia.  6.  Excited  cardiac  action 
may  render  the  sounds  rough  and  murmur-like.  Murmurs  have  been 
appropriately  divided  into  organic  and  inorgamc,  according  as  they  are 
associated  or  not  with  positive  organic  mischief.  The  latter  will  be 
presently  alluded  to  separately. 

Characters  of  murmurs  at  the  orifices. — Theoretically  there 
may  be  two  murmurs  in  connection  with  each  of  the  four  chief  orifices 
of  the  heart,  one  indicating  obstructmi,  the  other  regurgitation ;  but 
only  mitral  and  aortic  murmurs  are  usually  met  with,  those  associated 
with  the  tricuspid  and  ptdmonary  orifices  being  exceptional. 

I.  Mitral  Murmurs. — These  are  loudest  over  or  just  above  the 
apex-beat,  being  conducted  more  or  less  round  the  left  side  in  an  out- 
ward direction,  and  also  heard  to  a  variable  extent  upwards  towards 
the  base.  i.  Regurgitant.  Systolic  in  time,  this  mumiur  is  generally 
of  medium  or  low  pitch,  but  varies  much  in  its  other  characters  ;  it 
may  be  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  extensively  over  the  chest,  but  is  not 
often  distinct  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  in  many  cases  becomes 
abruptly  fainter  on  passing  the  stethoscope  in  this  direction.  It  is 
commonly  well-conducted  directly  backwards  round  the  left  side,  being 
perceptible  behind  in  the  left  vertebral  groove,  or  even  sometimes  in 
the  right,  especially  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae.  The 
exact  direction  of  conduction  of  this  murmur  is  supposed  to  indicate 
which  flap  of  the  valve  is  mainly  involved,  the  aortic  flap  being  impli- 
cated if  the  murmur  takes  the  direction  of  the  axilla,  the  outer  flap  if 
it  is  conducted  away  to  the  left  of  the  nipple.  2.  Obstructive  or  con- 
strictive. Usually  an  obstructive  mitral  murmur  is  post-diastolic  or 
preesystolic,  being  entirely  a  new  sound,  and  having  no  connection  with 
the  normal  diastolic  sound.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  to  begin 
almost  simultaneously  with  this  sound,  and  to  continue  through  the 
entire  interval.  Its  explanation  is  as  follows  : — As  soon  as  the  ventricle 
ceases  to  contract  the  mitral  valves  fall  back,  and  the  orifice  becomes 
patent.  The  blood  which  has  collected  in  the  auricle  quietly  passes 
through  for  a  while  j  but  finally  the  auricle,  being  distended,  suddenly 
contracts,  and  drives  on  the  blood  with  some  force  through  the  mitral 
opening,  this  being  immediately  followed  by  the  ventricular  systole.  It 
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is  at  the  time  of  this  auricular  contraction  that  the  murmur  is  usually- 
perceived,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  "  auriculo-systolic."  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  considerable  constriction,  with  much  thickening  and 
roughness  about  the  opening,  it  may  be  heard  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  that  the  blood  is  passing  through.  Hence  the  length  of  this 
murmur  varies,  but  it  is  usually  rather  short.  Its  intensity  is  not  very 
great  as  a  rule,  but  even  when  loud  the  extent  of  its  conduction 
towards  the  axilla  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  regurgitant  murmur,  it 
being,  indeed,  often  confined  to  a  very  hmited  area,  while  it  is  only 
very  exceptionally  heard  in  the  back.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  more 
conducted  towards  the  right  than  the  systolic  murmur.  The  pitch  is 
low,  and  quality  almost  always  harsh,  sometimes  very  much  so,  being 
almost  grating.  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  describes  it  as  churning  or  grinding. 
It  is  followed  by  a  very  short  and  sharp  systolic  sound,  often  mistaken 
for  the  second  sound. 

II.  Aortic  Murmurs. — i.  Obstructive.  Most  marked  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  generally  over  the  sternum  and  in  the  contiguous  portion 
of  the  second  right  space,  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur  is  conducted 
mainly  upwards  and  to  the  right,  but  also  to  some  extent  down  along 
the  sternum  and  towards  the  left  apex,  though  it  is  not  often  heard  at 
this  point.  Behind  it  is  audible  in  the  left  vertebral  groove,  usually 
from  about  the  second  or  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
but  sometimes  it  can  be  heard  all  along  the  dorsal  region  and  even  on 
the  right  side.  I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  the  murmur 
was  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  the  chest  and  back  extensively,  as  well 
as  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  main  arteries.  It  is  generally 
prolonged  and  of  moderate  pitch,  occasionally  musical ;  it  may  be  very 
harsh  or  even  rasping.  2.  Regurgitant.  This  murmur  is  usually 
loudest  over  the  sternum,  opposite  the  third  space  or  fourth  cartilage, 
being  conducted  chiefly  downwards  along  the  sternum,  so  that  it  is  very 
distinct  at  its  lower  end,  where  it  generally  abruptly  ceases.  Towards 
the  right  infra-clavicular  region  it  is  not  nearly  so  well-conducted  as  the 
obstructive  murmur,  and  it  is  rarely  heard  in  the  back.  Occasionally 
it  is  audible  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Its  rhythm  is  diastolic,  it  being 
in  fact  an  altered  second  sound  ;  but  the  murmur  is  always  prolonged 
more  or  less  into  the  interval,  and  may  fill  it  completely.  Indeed  its 
duration  is  often  so  considerable  as  to  lead  to  its  being  mistaken  by  the 
inexperienced  for  a  systolic  murmur,  even  when  both  exist  together. 
Commonly  it  is  of  blowing  quality,  not  harsh,  and  of  medium  or  high 
pitch  ;  but  its  characters  are  variable. 

III.  Tricuspid  Murmurs.— These  are  heard  at  the  right  apex,  i.e., 
over  the  junction  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  sternum,  being  conducted 
a  little  upwards  and  to  either  side.  i.  Regurgitant.  Regurgitation  is 
common  at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  but  as  this  is  due  to  mere  enlargement 
of  the  opening,  there  being  no  roughness  or  thickening  of  the  valves, 
and  as  the  right  ventricle  does  not  act  powerfully,  a  murmur  is  only 
heard  in  exceptional  instances.  When  present,  it  is  systolic,  faint,  and 
of  low  pitch.  2.  Obstructive.  This  is  a  mere  curiosity,  but  theoretically 
it  would  be  pra;systolic  in  time. 

IV.  Pulmonary  Artery  Murmurs. — These  are  audible  at  the  left 
base,  about  the  second  space  and  third  cartilage  or  space  near  the 
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Sternum  and  are  conducted  upwards  and  to  the  left,  so  that  they  are  well 
heard  under  the  left  clavicle.  As  in  the  case  of  the  aorta,  two  murmurs 
may  be  met  ;vith,  viz.  :— i.  Obstructive  or  systolic.  2.  Regurgitant  or 
dtasioltc.  _  Of  the  former  several  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  • 
the  latter  is  extremely  rare.  ' 
_  Conditions  influencing  murmurs.— Witliout  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, it  must  suffice  to  state  that  murmurs  maybe  modified  as  regards 
their  mtensity,  seat,  direction  of  conduction,  and  other  characters 
by:— I  Deforniities  of  the  chest.  2.  Posture.  3.  Morbid  conditions 
extenial  to  the  heart,  for  example,  emphysema,  pleuritic  effusion,  lung- 
consohdation.  4.  The  state  of  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  as 
regards  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  degeneration.  5.  The  force  and 
regularity  of  the  cardiac  action.  6.  The  presence  of  two  murmurs  at 
the  same  orifice.  7.  The  existence  of  two  synchronous  murmurs  at 
Qirterent  orifices. 

_  Inorganic  murmurs.— A  brief  summary  may  be  given  here  of  the 
inorganic  cardiac  murmurs  which  may  be  met  with.    i.  AncBmic.  This 
has  usually  the  characters  of  a  faint  pulmonary  systolic  murmur,  some- 
what blowing  or  whiffing  in  quality.    It  may,  however,  be  aortic,  and 
some  have  even  localized  it  in  the  tricuspid  or  mitral  orifice.  Excited 
action  of  the  heart;  pressure  with  the  stethoscope;  and  the  erect  pos- 
ture intensify  an  anasmic  murmur.    The  chief  theories  of  its  causation 
are  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  abnormal  state  of  the  blood ;  to  pres- 
sure upon  the  vessel  by  the  stethoscope ;  or  to  unusual  vibration  of  the 
walls  of  the  artery  or  its  valves,  in  consequence  of  their  relaxed  con- 
dition.   Probably  all  these  conditions  may  aid  in  its  production.    2.  A 
murmur  may  result  from  irregular  action  of  the  musculi papillares  in  the 
left  ventncle.    Of  the  nature  of  a  slight,  or  occasionally  of  a  tolerably 
marked,  though  inconstant  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  this  is  usually 
associated  with  chorea,  but  may  depend  upon  a  very  feeble  or  irregu- 
larly-acting heart.    3.  Excited  cardiac  action  or  irregular  palpitation, 
especially  if  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart,  may  cause  the 
first  sound  to  become  rough  and  murmur-Hke,  particularly  at  the 
base.    4.  T wistmg  of  the  heart  may  give  rise  to  a  basic  systolic  murmur. 
5.  External  pressure  generally  leads  to  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur, 
but  occasionally  it  is  seated  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.    6.  Murmurs  due 
to  clots  in  the  heart  are  usually  systolic,  and  connected  with  the  right 
orifices.  ^ 


(C.)  Pericardial  Sounds. 

I.  Pericardial  murmurs,  or  Friction-sounds.  A  pericardial 
triction-sound  depends  upon  the  rubbing  together  of  roughened  sur- 
taces  of  the  pericardium  during  the  cardiac  action.  The  rougliness 
may  be  due  to  excessive  vascularization ;  exudation  or  its  remains : 
coagulated  blood ;  or  tubercle  or  cancer. 

Characters.— In  the  following  description  of  a  pericardial  friction- 
sound  the  differences  between  this  sound  and  an  endocardial  murmur 
will  be  evident,  i.  Its  scat  and  extent  are  very  variable,  depending 
upon  those  of  the  physical  conditions  necessary  for  its  production,  but 
trequently  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  does  not  correspond  to  that  of 
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any  endocardial  murmur;  while  it  is  usually  abruptly  limited  even 
when  loud,  and  is  not  conducted  in  the  directions  characteristic  of 
endocardial  sounds.     2.  It  appears  distinctly  supa^icial       a  rule 
^   Great  variety  is  observed  as  regards  the  tniensity,  quality,  snA  pitc/i 
of  a  friction-sound.    Usually  it  is  more  or  less  ^"fi^^f  ^^^^^''^^!'^^ 
quality,  but  may  be  clicking,  creaking,  or  gratmg,  and  Walshe  describes 
churning  and  continuous-rumbling  varieties,  due  to  the  presence  of 
fluid.    It  may  differ  over  different  parts  of  the  cardiac  region.  4- 
rhythm  may  be  systolic,  diastolic,  or  both,  but  very  often  it  is  irregular, 
not  corresponding  exacdy  to  either,  and  varying  with  each  beat  of  the 
heart    A  double  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  same  spot  is 
considered  very  characteristic  of  pericardial  origin.    In  many  cases  the 
heart-sounds  may  be  heard  quite   distincdy   through  the  frictiori. 
c   Pressure  with  the  stethoscope  frequently  materially  modifies  a  peri- 
cardial murmur,  by  increasing  its  area  or  intensity  ;  altering  its  rhythm  ; 
raising  its  pitch  ;  or  rendering  it  rougher  in  quality.    6  Bending  the 
body  forwards  is  said  to  intensify  pericardial  friction,  but  this  is  not 
reliable     It  may  disappear  in  the  sitting  posture ;  and  a  change  m 
position  may  affect  that  of  the  murmur,  should  flmd  be  present  m 
the  pericardium.      7-  A  quick  inspiration  in  some  cases  intensifies 
friction-sound,  and  raises  its  pitch.  8.  Rapid  changes  are  liable  to  take 
place  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  as  regards  the  site,  extent, 
rhythm,  and  characters  of  a  pericardial  murmur.  _ 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  pericardial  rubbing  may  be  simulated 
by  pleuritic  friction,  modified  by  the  cardiac  action.  Its  situation, 
which  is  generally  about  the  left  border  of  the  heart ;  marked  irregu- 
larity ;  and  cessation  when  the  breath  is  held,  will  usually  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  latter.  •,      -u  j  j     ^  a 

2  A  pericardial  splashing-sound  has  been  descnbed,  developed 
by  succussion,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  sac,  but 
it  is  extremely  rare. 


B.  Examination  of  the  Arteries. 

In  directing  physical  examination  to  the  arterial  system,  it  is  well  to 
attend  first  to  the  great  vessels  of  the  chest  and  neck ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  especially  the  brachial  and  radial. 

(A.)  Examination  of  the  arteries  of  the  chest  and  neck  — 
The  chief  abnormal  conditions  which  may  be  observed  in  connection 
with  these  vessels  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

I.  Local  bulging,  which  may  be  caused  by  aneurism. 

II.  Changes  in  the  amount  and  characters  of  pulsation. 
I.  Excessive  pulsation  may  be  associated  with  :—a.  Excited  action  ot 
the  heart,  b.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  c.  Aortic  regurgita- 
tion, which  is  also  characterized  by  an  immediate  subsidence  ot  the 
arteries,  d.  An  atheromatous  condition  of  the  vessels,  c.  Aneuiisms 
of  various  kinds,  which  present  a  limited  impulse,  usually  expansile  ana 
heaving.  2.  In  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  there  is  sometimes  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  carotids  and  subclavians,  even 
when  the  heart  is  much  hypertrophied  and  is  acting  powertuiiy. 
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III.  ThriU.     Arterial   thrill   may  depend   upon:— i.  Anemia 
2.  External  pressure.    3.  Diseased  vessels  and  aneurisms,  especially 
general  dilatation,  accompanied  with  atheroma  or  calcification  A 
thus  affected  ^  ^^^^      ^''^  suprasternal  notch,  owing  to  the  aorta  being 

IV.  Abnormal  dulness  and  resistance.  The  only  morbid  con- 
dition of  an  artery  which  can  give  rise  to  this  physical  sim  is  an 
aneurism.  ^ 

y.  Murmurs.  An  arterial  murmur  is  usually  nearly  synchronous 
with  the  cardiac  systole.  Its  causes  are  :— i.  Pressure  by  the  stetho- 
scope, particularly  if  this  is  applied  over  the  third  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian, which  may  originate  a  murmur  even  in  health,  but  especially 
m  corinection  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  aortic  regurgitation,  or 
anemia.  The  anaemic  murmur  is  usually  very  easily  produced  '  of 
high  pitch,  and  blowng,  whiffing,  or  whizzing  quality;  and  maybe 
heard  extensively  along  the  arteries.  2.  Pressure  by  a  tumour,  enlarged 
glands,  or  fibrous  thickening  and  adhesions.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  this  mode  of  causation  is  the  subclavian  murmur  heard  above 
or  below  the  left  clavicle  in  some  cases  of  phthisis.  3.  Roughness 
of  the  mner  surface  of  an  artery,  due  to  atheroma,  calcification,  erosion 
exudation,  or  fibrinous  coagula.  4.  Change  in  the  form  of  an 
artery,  viz.,  aneunsm,  in  which  the  murmur  may  be  systolic,  diastolic 
or  both;  and  coarctation.  5.  Abnormal  communication  between  a 
large  artery  and  vein,  such  as  between  the  aorta  and  superior  vena 
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(B.)  Examination  of  the  arteries  of' the  limbs.— The  brachial 
artery,  just  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  affords  the  best  indications  as 
to  morbid  states  of  the  arterial  system  generally,  especially  atheroma 
and  calcification.  On  bending  the  elbow  the  vessel  is  then  distinctly 
visible  and  tortuous,  presenting  a  vermicular  motion  with  each  pulsation : 
while  It  feels  more  or  less  hard  and  rigid,  full,  incompressible,  and 
roys  like  a  cord  under  the  finger. 

The  pulse.— Usually  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist  is  made  use  of 
lor  observing  the  characters  of  the  pulse,  but  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  attend  to  other  arteries,  such  as  the  brachial,  temporal,  or  carotid,  and 
when_  investigating  local  conditions  special  vessels  must  of  course  be 
examined.    The  methods  of  examination  are  by  inspection,  palpation, 
and  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph ;  and  the  points  to  be  noticed  with 
regard  to  the  pulse  include  :—a.  Its  visibility  or  invisibility;  b.  Fre- 
que7icy;   c.  Quickness  (sharp,  abrupt,   slow);  d.  Volume  (large,  full, 
small,  thready) ;  e.  Force,  and  degree  of  resistance  or  tension  (strong, 
weak,  extinct;    soft,    hard:    compressible,  incompressible;  equal, 
unequal) ;  /.  Rhythm  (regular,  irregular,  intermittent,  lagging  behind 
cardiac  .systole,  continuous) ;  g  Special  characters,  both  to  sight  and 
touch  (rigid,  tortuous,  bounding,  hammering,  jerky,  undulating,  witit 
sense  of  sudden  subsidence,  vibrating  or  thrilling,  tremulous,  dicrotic, 
or  reduplicate).    The  term  dicrotic,  when  applied  to  the  pulse  as  felt 
by  the  finger,  implies  that  this  has  a  sensation  of  being  doubled  ;  now, 
however,  it  possesses  a  special  significance,  as  indicating  a  peculiar 
character  of  the  pulse  brought  out  by  the  spliygmograpli.    //.  Sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings,    i.  The  effects  of  change  of  posture;  and  comparison 
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Of  the  characters  of  the  pulse  on  opposite  sides.  The  points  last  men- 
tioned are  only  required  to  be  noted  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  SPHYGMOGRAPH.-For  more  complete  information  respectmg 
this  instrument  reference  must  be  made  to  th^/tandard  physiolog^^^^^^^ 
works,  and  to  the  writings  of  Marey,  Burdon-Sanderson,  Anstie, 
B  Foster,  Mahomed,  and  others  on  the  subject.  The  spbygmograph 
must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  properly  understood,  but  it  ^^^y  be  stat^^^ 
here  what  it  essentially  consists  of.  An  elastic  steel  spring  of  sufficient 
strength  is  provided  on  the  under-surface  of  one  end  with  a  convex 
piece  of  ivory,  which  is  placed  over  the  artery,  the  other  end  being 
Ted  to  the  framework  of\he  instrument  By  a  -rtam  arrangem^^^ 
the  movements  produced  in  this  spring  by  the  pulsation  of  '^^'e^ 
are  transmitted  to  a  narrow  lever  moving  on  a  pivo  ,  ^^^^  °ng  e^^^^^^ 
to  amplify  them  considerably.  At  the  free  extremity  of  this  lever  is  a 
littfe  penfmade  of  flexible  metal,  which  traces  the  "^^tio^s  eU^^ 
piece  of  glazed  paper  by  means  of  ink  or  on  smoked  _  glass.  This 
paper  or  glass  is  made  to  travel  quickly  and  steadily  in  a  definite 
direction  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  with  clock-work,  which  is 
wouS  up,  and  the  plate  can  be  started  or  stopped  at  will  by  a  regulator. 
Is  U  pSes  along,  ?he  pen  traces  upon  its  surface  the  movements  com- 
municated from  the  pulse  through  the  spring. 

A  sphygmographic  tracing  is  generally  taken  over  the  radial  arteiy 
the  apparftus  being  fixed  on  the  front  of  the  fore-arm  wi  h  he  end  of 
the  spring  over  the  artery  near  the  wrist,  and  being  kept.m  its  place  by 
elastic  bands  passing  round  the  fore-arm,  the  back  of  which  rests  on  a 
Bad  It  is  no  easy  task  at  first  to  fix  the  mstrument  so  that  the  pulsa- 
Tns  are  rendered' evident,  and  to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the  aite^ 
so  that  it  shall  not  be  too  great  or  the  reverse,  and  that  thus  the  move 
ments  may  be  made  visible  in  their  maximum  degree  ;  this  reguM  on 
is  efi-ected  by  means  of  a  screw,  and   is   a  matter  of  much  im- 

of  a  sphygmographic  tracing.    The  entire  tracing,  of  which 
Fig.  I  is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea,  is  made  up  of  a  senes  ot 


Fig.  I.— Sphygmographic  Tracing. 


curves  or  pulsations,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  complete  revolution 
of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  necessary  first  to  study  the  characters  of  an 
individual  typical  curve.  It  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  systolic 
and  diastolic  part,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  period  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  ventricle;  or  it  may  be  divided  ^to  :— 
a.  Line  of  ascent ;  b.  Summit;  c.  Line  of  descent,  m  ^vhich  may  be 
observed  two  or  sometimes  three  secondary  waves,  with  intervening 
notches,  named  first  or  distension  wave;  second  ox  S'-cat  n'cive  ox  true 
dicrotisni;  and  tliird,  which  lies  between  the  other  two,  but  is  usual  y 
absent.    In  order  to  explain  these  different  parts,  it  is  necessary  to 
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point  out  certain  facts  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation,  of  which 
the  sphygmograph  has  given  far  more  accurate  knowledge  than  was 
previously  possessed;  and  to  indicate  their  relation  to  the  various 
parts  of  a  pulse-curve.  It  will  be  well  to  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur,  illustrating  them  by  Fig.  3.  i.  The  left  ventricle 
contracts  more  or  less  suddenly,  opening  the  aortic  valves,  which 
give  an  impulse  to  the  blood  in  the  arteries  ;  thus  is  produced  the 
hue  of  ascent,  sicmmit-wave,  ox  percussion-impulse  {a  to  b).  2.  After  this 
sudden  vibration  the  arterial  walls  partially  collapse,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  first  part  of  the  line  of  descent,  ending  in  the  first  notch  {I;  to  c). 
3.  A  .wave  of  blood  next  passes  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  \he  first  secondarywave,  zvave  of  distension  or  systolic  pressure 
(f  to  d).  4.  After  this  there  is  a  reflux  of  blood  towards  the  heart,  by 
which  the  aortic  valves  are  closed,  which  corresponds  to  the  portion  of 
the  line  of  descent  from  d  to  /,  ending  in  the  great  or  aortic  notch  (/). 
5.  During  this  reflux  a  vibration  may  occur,  originating  the  third 
secondary  wave  [e),  which  is  placed  as  it  were  in  the  aortic  notch,  and 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  generally  wanting.  6.  The  aortic  valves  are 
then  suddenly  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  reflux  current  of  blood,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  great  secondary  wave  or  true  dicrotism  (/  to  g). 


Fig.  2.— Enlarged  Sphygmographic  Curve. 

7.  Finally,  the  blood  flows  onward  in  the  vessels,  this  corresponding  to 
the  remainder  of  the  line  of  descent  to  h);  after  which  the  ventricle 
agam  contracts,  and  the  same  series  of  phenomena  is  repeated. 

It  will  be  evident  on  studying  this  description,  that  the  systolic  por- 
tion of  the  curve  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  ascent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  aortic  notch  {a  \.o  /),  during  which  the  ventricle  is  either 
contracting  or  contracted ;  the  rest  of  the  line  of  descent  correspond- 
ing to  the  diastole. 

In  observing  a  sphygmographic  pulse-tracing,  the  following  are  the 
particulars  to  be  noted  :— i.  The  number  of  the  pulsations  on  the 
tracing,  which  gives  the  exact  frequency  of  the  pulse.  2.  With  regard 
to  each  curve  -.—a.  the  length  of  the  line  of  ascent,  and  whether  it  is 
vertical  or  more  or  less  oblique  ;  b.  the  shape  of  the  summit,  whether 
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acute,  rounded,  or  square ;  c.  the  number,  size,  and  position  of  the 
secondary  waves  ;  d.  the  direction  and  length  of  the  part  of  the  line 
of  descent  beyond  the  aortic  wave,  and  if  there  are  any  undulations 
in  it.  3.  The  relative  characters  of  the  curves  in  a  tracing,  especially 
their  height  and  depth,  observing  whether  their  summits  and  bases  are 
on  the  same  level  or  not,  which  may  be  determined  by  drawing  a  hori- 
zontal line  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ti-acing,  these  being  respec- 
tively the  lines  of  the  greatest  and  least  arterial  tension.  In  this  way  the 
regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  determined  mth  precision.  _ 

The  conditions  which  chiefly  modify  the  sphygmographic  tracing 
are  :— i.  The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  2.  The 
degree  of  arterial  tension  or  resistance,  which  is  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  ;  the  controlling  effect  of  the  nerves 
upon  them  ;  and  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  the  onward  passage  of  the 
blood,  either  in  the  distal  part  of  the  artery  itself,  or  through  the  capil- 
lary circulation.  3.  The  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  vessels,  which 
is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the  interval  between 
the  pulsations,  as,  if  this  is  long,  the  blood  flows  onward,  and  thus  the 
quantity  in  the  arteries  is  diminished,  and  the  pressure  lessened.  4.  ihe 
volume  of  the  artery.    5.  The  condition  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  more  rapidly  the  ventricle  contracts,  the  more  vertical  will  be  the 
line  of  ascent,  while  the  height  of  this  line  is  in  proportion  to  the  force 
of  contraction.  If  the  ventricle  is  acting  feebly  the  summit  assumes  a 
rounded  form.  High  arterial  tension  tends  to  diminish  the  height  ot 
the  line  of  ascent,  and  to  render  it  more  sloping;  to  make  the  first 
secondary  wave  proportionately  more  developed,  and  to  raise  it  until  it 
ultimately  becomes  blended  with  the  apex,  making  this  round  or  square ; 
to  obliterate  all  minor  waves  ;  to  lessen  the  aortic  wave  :  and,  if  there 
is  obstruction  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  blood,  to  make  the  remain- 
der of  the  line  of  descent  slightly  convex  upwards,  and  to  shorten  it. 
Low  tension  produces  the  opposite  effects,  and  is  often  attended  mth 
vibratory  undulations  in  the  line  of  descent,  it  being  only  when  this 
condition  exists  that  the  third  secondary  wave  is  observed. 

A  healthy  pulse-curve  presents  a  line  of  ascent  nearly  vertical  and  ot 
moderate  height ;  an  acute  summit ;  and  a  gradual  descent,  usually  only 
interrupted  by  the  distension  and  aortic  secondary  waves.  This  form 
of  pulsation  is  sometimes  called  tricrotous,  because  it  has  three  waves. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  physiological  variations  of  the  pulse-tracmg 
will  arise  from  taking  food  or  alcohol,  over-exertion,  external  heat, 
strong  emotion,  and  other  causes.  _  1  •  1  v 

Certain  terms  are  used  in  describing  sphygmographic  curves,  which  it 
is  requisite  to  notice.  When  the  first  secondary  wave  is  absent  or  nearly 
so  •  the  aortic  notch  deep  (owing  to  the  closure  of  the  valves  being 
delayed),  so  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  curve_;  and  the 
aortic  wave  prominent,  the  pulse  is  called  dicrotous.  (See  Fig.  2.)  it 
indicates  very  low  arterial  tension.  A  minor  degree  of  this  variety  is 
named  hypo-  or  sub-dicrotous.  A  greater  degree,  so  that  the  aortic  notch 
sinks  below  the  level  of  the  curve  basis,  the  aortic  wave  forming  part  of 
the  line  of  ascent  of  the  next  pulsation,  is  termed  hypcr-dicrotous. 
Monocrotous  signifies  that  there  is  only  the  primary  wave ;  and  poly- 
crotons,  that  there  are  a  number  of  undulatory  vibrations. 
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Uses  of  the  Sphygmograph  in  disease.  Undoubtedly  the  sphygmograph 
gives  much  more  exact  and  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
circulation  than  can  be  obtained  by  merely  feeling  the  pulse,  especially 
•with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  degree  of  arterial  tension, 
while  it  reveals  irregularities  and  inequalities  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
detected.  _  It  is  employed  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and 
for  indicating  treatment.  Its  diagnostic  ydhie  has,  by  different  observers, 
been  advocated  in  aortic  disease,  especially  regurgitation;  cardiac 
hypertrophy ;  degeneration  of  arteries ;  capillary  disease  associated 
with  degenerative  processes  in  tissues ;  renal  disease  ;  and  aneurisms, 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  pulses  on  the 
two  sides.  The  characteristic  features  will  be  pointed  out  under  the 
several  diseases. 

For  prognostic  and  therapeutic  indications  the  tracings  obtained  by  the 
sphygmograph  are  useful  in  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  such  as 
delirium  tremens,  pericarditis,  or  pleurisy,  especially  by  comparing  them 
with  the  temperature.  Among  the  principal  dangerous  signs  are  a 
marked  dicrotous,  hyper-dicrotous,  or  monocrotous  pulse;  great  in- 
equality and  irregularity  of  the  tracings ;  or  a  small  curve,  the  ascent 
being  short  and  not  vertical,  with  a  rounded  or  square  summit. 


C.  Examination  of  the  Veins. 

The  veins,  from  the  examination  of  which  most  information  may  be 
gained,  are  those  of  the  neck,  and  the  superficial  veins  of  the  chest. 
In  many  cases  it  is  also  useful  to  observe  the  superficial  veins  of  other 
parts,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen  and  legs.  When  examining  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  right  external 
jugular,  and  to  the  venous  sinus  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and 
internal  jugular.  The  following  are  the  important  abnormal  signs  which 
may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  these  vessels  : — 

I.  Enlargement.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  degree  of  the 
dilatation  ;  whether  it  is  permanent  or  variable  ;  and  if  the  vessels  are 
knotted  or  varicose.  Causes,  i.  Tricuspid  regurgitation.  2.  Ob- 
struction of  the  superior  vena  cava,  innominate,  or  a  more  local  vein, 
owing  to  pressure  by  a  tumour  or  some  other  morbid  condition ;  or 
internal  plugging  by  a  thrombus.  3.  An  aneurism  communicating  with 
a  large  vein  within  the  thorax. 

II.  Excessive  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  after  a 
cough.  During  the  act  of  coughing  the  veins  of  the  neck  always  fill 
more  or  less,  but  when  they  are  dilated  and  their  valves  are  inefficient, 
they  become  much  more  distended  than  usual,  and  the  degi'ee  of  im- 
perfection in  the  valves  may  often  be  thus  indicated. 

III.  Pulsation,  and  filling  from  below.  Some  observers  afifirm 
that  these  characters  can  be  seen  in  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  even  in 
healthy  persons,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  then  scarcely  appreciable.  In 
order  to  realize  them  satisfactorily,  the  patient  should  assume  a  recum- 
bent posture,  with  the  head  low.  Generally  pulsation  can  only  be  seen, 
but  when  very  powerful  it  may  also  be  felt.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  mistake  transmitted  arterial  impulse  for  venous  pulsation.    In  order 
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to  detect  filling  from  below,  it  is  requisite  to  press  upon  the  right  external 
jugular  veiti  near  the  clavicle,  and  then  draw  the  finger  up  the  neck 
along  its  course,  keeping  up  the  pressure  ;  the  vein  usually  fills  in  jerks. 
Causes,  i.  Tricuspid  regurgitation  alone  may  lead  to  pulsation,  but 
usually  this  is  soon  associated  with — 2.  Inefficiency  of  the  valves  of  the 
veins,  which  renders  the  pulsation  more  marked,  and  which  must  exist 
before  there  can  be  any  filling  from  below.  3.  Right  hypertrophy  con- 
siderably intensifies  venous  pulsation.  Venous  pulsation  in  connection 
with  the  liver  is  occasionally  noticed,  to  which  special  attention  has 
been  drawn  by  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor. 

IV.  Venous  thrill,  A  thrill  is  in  very  exceptional  instances  felt  in 
connection  with  the  veins  of  the  neck.  It  may  accompany  the  pulsation 
just  mentioned ;  or  may  be  due  to  extreme  ansemia. 

V.  Venous  murmurs,  i.  Venous  liwn—"  Bruit  du  diabk."  This 
is  the  only  venous  murmur  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  it 
is  very  common  in  cases  of  marked  ansemia.  Best  heard  at  the 
junction  of  the  right  internal  jugular  and  subclavian,  especially  on 
twisting  the  neck  a  little  to  the  left,  this  murmur  may,  however,  be 
extensively  diffused  along  the  veins.  It  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted, 
though  not  uniform  in  its  intensity  j  of  variable  quality,  such  as 
humming  or  musical,  blowing,  buzzing,  rushing,  or  whistling.  Inspira- 
tion, pressure,  and  the  erect  posture  intensify  the  venous  hum ;  while  it 
is  loudest  during  the  ventricular  systole,  being  in  proportion  to  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood.  2.  Intermittent  venous 
murmurs  have  been  described,  associated  with  tricuspid  regurgitation, 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  and  other  morbid  conditions,  but  they 
must  be  extremely  exceptional. 

,  M,  SOClEinilAPTER  II. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  HEART. 

I,  Angina  Pectoris — Suffocative  Breast-pang. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  has  always  been  much  difierence 
of  opinion  and  discussion  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which 
characterize  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  and  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  heart  during  the  paroxysm.  Formerly  the  complaint  was  regarded 
as  of  neurotic  origin,  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  plexus» 
leading,  according  to  one  view  to  spasm,  according  to  another  view  to 
paralysis  of  the  walls  of  the  heart.  That  some  cases  of  angina  are  due 
to  such  disturbance  is  unquestionable,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  by  clinical  and  pathological  observation.  It  may  thus 
arise  from  intrinsic  disorder  of  the  excito-motor  cardiac  nervous  system  ; 
from  direct  irritation  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  ;  or  from 
reflex  excitement,  especially  due  to  irritation  in  connection  with  the 
abdominal  organs.  The  pathology  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  true 
angina  pectoris  is  at  present,  however,  differently  explained.    It  is 
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supposed  that  it  arises  from  general  vaso-motor  spasm,  due  to  increased 
stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerve-centre,  which  leads  to  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  this  causes  acute  distension  of  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart,  which  consequently  are  embarrassed  and  act  with 
difficulty,  being  unable  to  empty  themselves  perfectly.  During  a  paroxysm 
there  is  marked  rise  in  blood-pressure,  with  increased  tension,  as  was 
first  shown  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  by  the  aid  of  sphygmographic  tracings. 
Should  an  attack  prove  fatal,  the  heart  will  stop  acting  in  a  state  of  full 
distension,  and  at  post-mortem  examinations  it  is  generally  found 
flaccid  rather  than  rigidly  contracted.  Dr.  Gairdner  suggests  that  the 
condition  is  aggravated  by  cardiac  antemia,  due  to  vaso-motor  spasm  of 
the  smaller  arteries  in  the  heart  itself.  Therefore  true  angina  pectoris 
is  part  of  a  morbid  process,  and  not  a  disease  of  the  heart  per  se 
(Fothergill). 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  angina  pectoris  is  associated  with  some 
previous  disease  of  the  heart  or  pericardium,  and  some  change  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  organ  has  always  been  found  in  fatal  cases.  The 
morbid  conditions  which  have  been  most  commonly  observed  are 
extensive  atheroma  or  calcification  of  the  coronary  arteries ;  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart ;  and  flabby  dilatation.  Anginal  attacks  do, 
however,  no  doubt  occur  in  persons  in  whom  the  heart  is  healthy,  and 
these  are  the  cases  in  which  there  is  comparatively  little  danger,  the 
organ  being  capable  of  recovering  from  the  sudden  distension  to  which 
it  is  subjected;  the  danger  increases  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
structural  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls. . 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  caicses  of  an  anginal  attack,  it  can  seldom 
at  first  be  attributed  to  any  obvious  cause  except  undue  bodily  exertion. 
The  first  paroxysm  has  been  said  to  set  in  generally  while  the  patient  is 
walking  up  a  hill,  against  the  wind,  after  a  meal,  and  especially  after 
breakfast.  Not  uncommonly  subsequent  attacks  come  on  after  the  first 
sleq)  at  night.  Sudden  or  powerful  agitation,  and  various  forms  of 
emotion  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  Exposure  to  external  cold  is  not 
an  uncommon  cause,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  its  producing  con- 
traction of  the  cutaneous  capillaries.  Anginal  seizures  may  also  arise 
from  reflex  disturbance  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  organs,  as 
from  heavy  meals,  indigestible  food,  or  dyspepsia.  One  form  may 
depend  upon  direct  irritation  of  the  cardiac  nerves  by  growths. 

Certain  distinct  predisposing  causes  have  been  made  out,  namely,  the 
male  sex,  probably  because  men  are  more  subject  to  lithiasis ;  advanced 
life,  true  angina  being  rarely  observed  under  45  to  50  years  of  age ; 
and  a  high  social  position.  Several  eminent  men  have  died  from  this 
complaint.  It  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  and 
imperfect  anginal  attacks  are  frequently  observed  in  gouty  persons,  also 
occurring  comparatively  early  in  life  in  individuals  whose  fathers  have 
died  of  angina  (Fothergill).  - 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  angina  pectoris  comes  on  as  a  rule  with 
abrupt  suddenness,  but  warnings  of  its  approach  are  occasionally  pre- 
sent, in  the  way  of  curious  sensations  or  slight  pain  about  the  cardiac 
region. 

The  chief  symptom  is  an  intense  pain  in  some  part  of  the  prsecordial 
region,  generally  referred  to  mid-sternum,  which  may  amount  to  the 
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most  excruciating  torture.  In  character  it  is  described  as  shooting, 
plunging,  tearing,  aching,  gnawing,  sickenuig,  or  burning,  but  it 
is  often  indescribable.  At  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  oppression  or 
constriction  is  experienced  across  the  chest,  as  if  it  were  being  forcibly 
compressed  and  could  not  be  expanded,  attended  with  a  sense  of 
suffocation  and  inability  to  breathe,  though  this  act  is  not  really 
interfered  with,  and  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  cyanosis.  If  a 
deep  breath  can  be  taken  and  held,  this  may  reheve  the  pain.  Usually 
no  tenderness  is  felt,  but  pressure  rather  gives  rehef,  though  occasionally 
tenderness  over  the  sternum  and  adjoining  spaces  is  complained  of. 
Frequently  painful  sensations  shoot  from  the  cardiac  region  in  various 
directions,  especially  down  the  left  arm,  or,  in  exceptional  instances,  the 
right,  even  to  the  fingers,  in  which  there  may  be  sensations  of  tingHng 
or  numbness;  upwards  along  the  left  side  of  the  neck;  directly  back- 
wards ;  or  round  the  side.  This  is  due  to  the  connection  of  the  car- 
diac with  the  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves. 

These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  signs  of  grave  general 
disturbance.  The  face  becomes  pale,  sunken,  and  covered  with  cold 
sweat;  while  the  expression  is  indicative  of  the  intense  anxiety, 
alarm,  and  dread  of  impending  death  which  the  patient  feels.  In  most 
cases  the  pulse  tends  to  become  feeble,  and  even  fluttering  or 
irregular  if  the  attack  is  prolonged,  though  at  first  there  is  increased 
tension.  The  general  surface  is  often  pale,  cold,  and  dry ;  and  the 
patient  may  feel  general  chilliness,  with  chattering  of  the  teeth.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  heart  with  which  the  angina  is 
associated,  which  also  necessarily  influences  the  physical  signs.  Occa- 
sionally vomiting  and  eructations  accompany  the  attack.  The  patient 
is  quite  conscious  at  first,  but  in  prolonged  or  fatal  cases  may  fall  into  a 
state  of  syncope,  and  spasmodic  movements  or  even  general  convul- 
sions may  be  observed. 

Usually  an  entire  attack  is  made  up  of  several  brief  paroxysms  mth 
intermissions,  but  there  may  be  only  one  ;  the  morbid  sensations  gene- 
rally cease  suddenly,  this  being  attended  with  a  sense  of  extreme  relief, 
though  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  is  afterwards  experienced,  which  may  last 
for  some  time.  Very  rarely  does  the  first  attack  prove  fatal,  but  it  may 
thus  tenninate,  either  suddenly  or  gradually.  Probably  some  cases  of 
sudden  death  are  due  to  angina.  A  marked  character  of  the  complaint 
is  its  great  tendency  to  recur  under  the  influence  of  very  slight  exciting 
causes. 

A  form  of  angina  pectoris  is  described,  which  is  not  attended  with 
pain — angina  sine  dolore.  Here  also  an  affection  may  be  alluded  to, 
named  pseudo-angina  pecto7-is,  which  is  probably  of  a  neuralgic  charac- 
ter, and  is  met  with  mainly  among  young  persons,  being  characterized 
by  sudden  pain  and  unpleasant  sensations  about  the  heart,  palpitation, 
disturbance  of  breathing,  faintness  and  giddiness,  pallor  of  the  face,  and 
feeble  pulse.  The  condition  of  the  patient  may  appear  to  be  really 
serious,  but  very  rarely  does  a  fatal  termination  happen.  This  complaint 
is  chiefly  observed  in  connection  with  anaemia ;  various  nervous  dis- 
orders, especially  hysteria ;  or  blood-diseases,  such  as  gout.  Females 
are  most  commonly  affected,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  connection  with 
the  menopause.    It  may  also  arise  from  undue  exercise  after  a  full  meal. 
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Prognosis. — True  angina  pectoris  is  a  very  dangerous  condition,  but 
the  false  variety  is  not,  therefore  it  becomes  important  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  presence  and  nature  of  any  organic  cardiac  lesion 
will  necessarily  influence  the  prognosis  materially,  and  this  can  only  be 
determined  by  physical  examination.  Age  has  also  an  important 
influence  on  the  prognosis,  being  more  serious  the  older  the  patient  is. 

Treatment. — i.  In  order  to  prevent  attacks,  any  one  who  is  subject 
to  angina  should  avoid  every  possible  exciting  cause,  and  it  is  desirable 
tliat  he  should  carry  some  remedy  in  his  pocket,  especially  nitrite  of 
amyl  or  opium,  so  that  it  may  be  made  use  of  immediately  the  least 
indication  appears  of  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm.    2.  During  an 
attack  any  obvious  source  Of  reflex  disturbance,  such  as  indigestible 
food,  must  be  at  once  removed.  The  internal  remedies  usually  given  are 
sedatives,  antispastnodics,  and  stimulants,  especially  opium  in  full  doses, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  the  various  ethers,  chloroform,  spirits  of  ammonia, 
musk,  camphor,  and  hot  brandy-and-water.    Digitalis  and  belladonna 
are  very  useful  in  some  instances,  when  the  cardiac  action  is  much  dis- 
turbed.   Inhalatio7is  of  chloroform  or  ether,  or,  still  better,  of  nitrite  of 
amyl,  should  be  resorted  to  with  due  care  in  severe  cases.    Nitrite  of 
amyl  has  been  found  especially  valuable,  giving  marked  relief,  and 
speedily  cutting  short  paroxysms  of  angina.    Patients  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  this  remedy  about  with  them,  so  that  it  may  be  used  at  the 
first  threatening  of  an  attack.    Recently  the  internal  administration  of 
nitro-glycerine  has  been  recommended  in  minute  doses.    Local  appli- 
cations, such  as  dry  heat  with  friction,  sinapisms,  or  friction  with  chloro- 
form or  belladonna  liniment  may  at  the  same  time  be  employed.  The 
use  of  the  constant  current  has  also  been  recommended.    Dr.  Gairdner 
advocates  warm  mustard  pediluvia,  with  heat  apphed  to  the  arnis  and 
thorax.    In  a  gouty  person  the  joints  of  the  feet  should  be  irritated. 
3.  During  the  intervals  the  treatment  indicated  is  that  which  applies  to 
carcJiac  affections  in  general,  in  the  way  of  regulating  the  diet  and  diges- 
tive organs ;  attending  to  the  general  and  constitutional  condition,  as 
well  as  to  the  heart  and  the  state  of  the  blood ;  and  to  all  hygienic 
matters.    Gout  must  be  especially  attended  to.    Tepid  or  cold  baths 
followed  by  friction,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  are  often  beneficial.  A 
belladonna  plaster  should  be  worn  constantly  over  the  cardiac  region. 

For  pseudo-angina  similar  remedies  are  indicated  during  a  paroxysm, 
but  they  need  not  be  so  powerful.  At  other  times  the  treatment  must 
be  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 


II.  Syncope — Fainting. 

The  phenomena  associated  with  syncope  are  due  primarily  to  failure 
in  the  action  of  the  heart ;  'which  is  speedily  followed_  by  symptoms 
resulting  from  anaemia  of  the  nervous  centres ;  these  being  succeedea 
by  failing  pulmonary  functions.  ,  , 

Etiology.— The  chief  predisposing  causes  of  syncope  are  early  aauic 
age ;  the  female  sex ;  a  nervous  temperament ;  and  general  weakness, 
with  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood.  . 

Exciting  causes.    Some  of  the  causes  now  to  be  mentioned  seem  to 
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lead  to  a  condition  allied  to  "  shock,"  in  which  the  three  chief  systems 
appear  to  be  almost  simultaneously  affected,  though  probably  the  nervous 
centres  are  first  disturbed;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether 
a  case  should  be  reckoned  as  one  of  syncope  or  shock.  They  may  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — i.  Want  of  blood  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  from  rupture  of  its  walls  or  of  a  great  vessel,  or  any  form 
of  severe  haemorrhage  ;  obstruction  in  the  principal  veins ;  or  sudden 
removal  of  pressure  from  the  great  vessels,  as  when  syncope  follows 
tapping  for  ascites.  2.  Jttadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  cardiac  walls, 
as  from  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries;  or  a  supply  of  impure 
blood,  as  in  low  fevers,  or  when  a  syncopal  attack  comes  on  in  a 
hot  and  crowded  room.  3.  Partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  either  from  some  organic  change ;  or 
from  nervous  disturbance,  either  centric,  reflex,  or  intrinsic  in  origin. 
Numerous  causes  of  syncope  act  in  this  way,  such  as  fatty  and  other 
degenerations  of  the  heart,  flabby  dilatation,  or  simply  a  weak  state  of 
this  organ  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  e.g.,  cancer  or  phthisis  ;  sudden 
reflux  of  blood  in  aortic  regurgitation ;  various  poisonous  sulDstances, 
e.g.,  aconite,  tobacco,  prussic  acid,  antimony  ;  violent  emotions ;  severe 
cerebral  lesions  ;  long  continuance  in  a  warm  bath ;  reflex  disturbance 
from  bad  smells  or  unpleasant  sounds ;  pain  of  any  kind ;  extensive 
burns ;  the  passage  of  a  catheter ;  a  shock  to  the  sympathetic  trunk,  as 
from  a  blow  in  the  epigastrium ;  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is 
heated ;  taking  indigestible  food  ;  or  over-eating  after  fasting.  Lightning 
sometimes  kills  in  this  way.  4.  Continued  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
heart.  5.  Mechanical  pressure  jipon  the  heart  from  without,  as  in  some 
cases  of  extreme  pericardial  effusion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  state  of  the  heart  varies  consider- 
ably according  to  the  cause  of  the  syncope.  After  great  loss  of  blood 
it  is  usually  contracted  and  empty.  When  the  walls  are  paralyzed,  the 
cavities  are  dilated,  and  contain  more  or  less  fluid  or  coagulated  blood. 
The  lungs  are  usually  anaemic,  and  the  nervous  centres  markedly  so. 

Symptoms. — Syncope  may  come  on  quite  suddenly,  or  may  even  cause 
instantaneous  death.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  gradual  in  its  onset, 
there  being  premonitory  symptoms,  differing  in  different  cases,  before 
actual  insensibility  occurs.  These  are  a  sense  of  faintness,  giddiness, 
and  trembling,  with  sinking  in  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  or  sometimes 
vomiting  ;  pallor,  especially  of  the  face,  with  drawn  features ;  chilliness 
and  shivering,  or  in  some  cases  a  sense  of  heat,  there  being  at  the  same 
time  cold,  clammy  perspirations  ;  a  very  rapid,  small,  and  weak  pulse, 
tending  to  become  irregular  and  slow,  though  the  large  arteries  may 
throb ;  hurried,  irregular,  or  gasping  breathing,  often  attended  witli 
sighing;  great  restlessness,  and  occasionally  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments ;  mental  confusion ;  and  disturbance  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  indicated  by  more  or  less  dim  vision,  extreme  sensibility  to 
light,  and  noises  in  the  ears.  When  the  syncopal  state  is  established, 
the  symptoms  are  absolute  insensibility,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils  ; 
death-like  pallor,  with  cold  and  clammy  sweats ;  a  slow  and  extremely 
weak,  irregular,  or  actually  imperceptible  pulse;  infrequent  and  irregular 
respiration,  which  may  ultimately  cease  altogether.  Not  uncommonly 
convulsive  movements  are  observed,  and  tlie  sphincters  may  be  relaxed, 
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with  involuntary  discharge  of  feces  and  urine.  Examination  of  the 
heart  reveals  feebleness  or  complete  absence  of  the,  cardiac  impulse 
and  sounds,  especially  the  systolic  sound. 

The  syncopal  condition  lasts  a  variable  time,  and  either  ends  in  death 
or  recovery.  In  the  latter  case  very  uncomfortable  sensations  are  usually 
experienced  as  the  patient  is  restored  to  consciousness,  this  being  often 
attended  with  palpitation,  vomiting,  or  convulsive  movements. 

Treatment. — i.  Any  obvious  reflex  cause  of  syncope  should  be  at 
once  removed.  2.  It  is  most  important  to  attend  to  the  posture  of  the 
patient,  which  should  usually  be  horizontal,  with  the  head  low.  Faint- 
ing may  not  uncommonly  be  prevented  by  bending  forwards,  and  hang- 
ing the  head  down  between  the  knees  as  far  as  possible.  3.  AH  clothing 
should  be  loosened  about  the  neck  and  chest,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air 
admitted.  4.  The  appUcation  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils  ;  dashing  cold 
water  in  the  face  ;  or  friction  along  the  limbs  and  over  the  heart,  either 
with  the  hand  alone  or  with  some  stimulating  liniment,  will  often  restore 
vitality.  5.  The  internal  administration  of  stimulants,  such  as  brandy, 
wine,  ammonia,  ether,  or  musk,  is  most  useful,  and  if  these  agents  can- 
not be  swallowed  and  there  is  evident  danger,  stimulant  enqmata  should 
be  employed.  6.  Attempts  may  be  made  to  confine  the  blood  to  the 
central  organs,  by  making  pressure  on  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  by  the  aid 
of  the  fingers  or  tourniquets,  warmth  being  maintained  in  the  parts  thus 
deprived  of  blood  by  means  of  hot  bottles  and  friction.  7.  Sinapisms 
or  turpentine  stupes  over  the  heart  should  be  employed  if  necessary ; 
and  in  dangerous  cases  regulated  galvanism  along  the  pneumogastri-c 
nerves,  artificial  respiration,  and  transfusion  are  the  most  potent 
remedial  means  available..  The  last  is  particularly  valuable  if  the 
syncope  is  due  to  great  loss  of  blood. 


•  III.  Palpitation. 

Etiology. — Palpitation  occurs  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
but  it  is  always  a  sign  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  conditions, 
which  affect  the  action  of  the  heart,  viz.  :— i.  Muscular  failure. 
2.  Laborious  effort  to  overcome  some  impediment ;  or  in  consequence 
of  the  organ  having  to  act  under  a  physical  disadvantage.  3.  Nervous 
excitement.  4.  Nervous  exhaustion.  The  ner\'ous  disturbance  may 
be  intrinsic  in  the  heart  itself,  or  of  centric  or  reflex  origin. 

Exciting  causes.  These  may  be  arranged  as  follows: — i.  Aciite  or 
chronic  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  or  pericardium.  These  may  induce 
palpitation  either  because  the  muscular  tissue  is  involved,  the  cardiac 
action  being  thus  more  or  less  impaired  ;  or  because  there  is  some 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  at  one  or  other  of  the  orifices,  which  the 
heart  cannot  overcome.  When  palpitation  accompanies  hypertrophy, 
it  is  presumed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  insufficiently  compen- 
satory, and  it  may  indicate  commencing  degeneration  of  the  heart- 
substance.  2.  Mechanical  interference  with  the  cardiac  action,  as  from 
tight  lacing;  distorted  chest;  displacement  by  pleuritic  effusion;  or 
abdominal  enlargements,  of  which  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach 
is  a  common  form.    3.  Obstruction  in  the  vessels,  eitlier  from  a  diseased 
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condition  of  their  walls  or  high  arterial  tension,  in  connection  with  vas- 
cular spasm,  atheroma  or  calcification,  or  Bright's  disease.  _  4.  Chronic 
affections  of  the  lungs  which  interfere  with  the  circulation,  such  as 
bronchitis  and  emphysema.  5.  Some  abnormal  state  of  the  blood, 
either  as  regards  its  quantity  or  quality,  e.g.,  plethora  or  anaemia  ;  the 
condition  associated  with  gout,  renal  disease,  of  fevers ;  and,  probably, 
the  admixture  of  materials  introduced  into  the  system  from  without. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  driving  on  the  blood  under  these  circumstances, 
and  thus  the  heart  becomes  easily  disturbed,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
own  tissue  is  supplied  with  impure  blood.  6.  Causes  acting  through 
the  nervous  system,  for  example,  prolonged  cerebral  excitement  or  undue 
mental  labour;  emotion;  functional  nervous  disorders  (hysteria,  epilepsy, 
chorea);  the  abuse  of  tea,  alcohol,  or  tobacco;  reflex  disturbance 
originating  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  from  eating  indigestible  food,  or 
in  connection  with  the  genital  organs.  The  view  has  been  advanced 
that  nervous  palpitation  is  chiefly  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
arterioles,  whereby  a  difiiculty  in  the  passage  of  the^blood  is  induced ; 
no  doubt,  however,  the  innervation  of  the  heart  itself  is  disturbed. 

In  some  cases  palpitation  is  present  at  all  times  more  or  less, 
though  in  such  instances  it  tends  to  be  aggravated  by  anything  which 
throws  extra  work  upon  the  heart,  such  as  slight  exertion.  In  other 
instances  it  occurs  only  in  paroxysms,  which  are  brought  on  by  some 
evident  exciting  cause,  or  independently  of  any  such  cause.  Palpita- 
tion due  to  muscular  failure  is  most  marked  after  effort 

Predisposing  causes. — Occupation,  habits,  and  numerous  other  causes 
often  predispose  to  palpitation.  The  individuals  most  frequently 
affected  are  young  adults,  and  persons  beyond  middle  age  ;  females  ; 
nervous  persons ;  and  fat,  flabby  people,  who  live  highly,  and  are  habi- 
tually dyspeptic. 

Irregularity  is  a  form  of  cardiac  disturbance  often  existing  alone 
or  accompanjdng  palpitation,  and  it  is  often  a  serious  indication  of 
want  of  power.  It  may  afl"ect  only  the  rhythm  or  force  of  the  heart's 
action,  or  both.  Rhythmical  irregularity  is  due  to  a  halting,  hesitation, 
or  partial  arrest  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  vagus  and 
cardiac  ganglia;  or,  more  commonly,  between  the  opposition  offered 
to  the  blood  to  be  driven  and  the  power  to  drive  it  (Fothergill).  It 
is  often,  but  by  no  means  necessarily,  associated  with  grave  organic 
disease,  especially  dilatation  :  or  with  low  conditions  of  the  system, 
such  as  malignant  fevers.  The  irregularity  may  appear  to  be  of  a 
hesitating  or  anticipating  character;  sometimes  it  passes  through 
regular  cycles,  but  in  other  cases  the  cardiac  action  seems  altogetlaer 
confused. 

Intermittency  is  the  most  advanced  evidence  of  cardiac  failure, 
and  signifies  that  there  is  a  complete  arrest  in  the  ventricular  con- 
tractions, until  two  or  sometimes  more  auricular  contractions  have 
occurred,  which  are  required  before  sufficient  blood  is  sent  into  the 
ventricle  to  rouse  its  walls  into  activity.  The  conditions  with  which  it 
may  be  associated  are  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart;  aortic  obstruc- 
tion ;  hypertrophy  and  dilatation ;  irritation  of  the  vagus  nerve,  either 
at  its  root  from  cerebral  disease,  or  in  its  course  from  pressure  by  a 
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tumour ;  the  advanced  stages  of  severe  fevers ;  diseases  of  the  lungs 
causing  great  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  the  left  ventricle  being 
disturbed  under  these  circumstances  along  with  the  right ;  or  mere 
nervous  disorder  of  the  heart.  It  may  even  be  brought  on  voluntarily, 
by  holding  the  breath. 

Symptoms. — Palpitation  is  generally  accompanied  with  increased 
frequency  and  quickness  of  the  heart's  beats,  as  well  as  with  augmented 
force,  especially  when  a  severe  paroxysm  comes  on.  The  action 
may  be  quite  regular ;  or  attended  with  various  forms  of  irregularity, 
or  with  intermittency.  There  is  also  frequently  some  inequaHty  in 
the  force  of  the  cardiac  pulsations.  Various  unpleasant  subjective 
sensations  are  usually  experienced  over  the  cardiac  region,  the  patient 
being  conscious  of  the  heart's  action,  and  this  may  be  associated  with 
a  sense  of  rolling,  jogging,  sudden  falling  back,  jumping  into  the 
throat,  and  other  indefinable  feelings — precordial  distress  or  anxiety. 
There  is  occasionally  considerable  pain,  which  may  be  almost  anginal, 
and  this  is  relieved  in  some  cases  by  pressure.  Severe  paroxysms  are 
often  attended  with  very  serious  symptoms,  namely,  faintness,  occasion- 
ally ending  in  actual  syncope,  especially  in  cases  of  palpitation  due  to 
nervous  exhaustion ;  dyspnoea,  with  hurried  breathing,  and  an  inability 
to  "catch  the  breath  ;  "  flushing  of  the  face,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  head- 
ache, giddiness,  disturbed  vision,  and  noises  in  the  ears ;  and  cold, 
clammy  extremities.  Sometimes  there  is  much  anxiety  and  fear  of  dis- 
solution. The  radial  pulse  usually  corresponds  to  the  heart's  beats,  but 
not  always ;  it  is  in  many  cases  small  and  weak,  even  when  the  heart 
is  acting  violently  and  the-  large  arteries  throb,  being  generally  also 
quick  and  sharp. 

A  form  of  cardiac  disturbance  has  been  described  under  the  term 
"  irritable  heart,"  first  applied  by  Dr.  Da  Costa  to  cases  observed  by 
him  in  the  American  War,  and  due  to  hard  field  service,  diarrhcea, 
fevei«,  and  other  depressing  causes,  especially  acting  upon  persons  of 
nervous  temperament,  under  circumstances  of  intense  excitement. 
Similar  cases  have  been  recognized  in  our  own  army,  and  also  in  civil 
life,  being  in  the  latter  case-  particularly  induced  by  over-work  combined 
with  worry  and  anxiety,  though  it  may  be  induced  by  other  causes. 
The  complaint  is  characterized  by  a  variable  degi-ee  of  palpitation, 
often  brought  on  by  exertion,  or  occumng  when  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
especially  when  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  frequently  attended  with 
much  distress  ;  a  small  and  rapid  pulse,  easily  compressible,  and  much 
influenced  by  posture ;  often  pain  about  the  cardiac  region  and  left 
shoulder;  embarrassed  breathing;  and  nervous  symptoms.  It  is  often 
very  intractable. 

The  duration  and  severity  of  a  fit  of  palpitation  vary  gi'eatly,  the 
symptoms  being  usually  more  serious  when  there  is  irregularity  of  the 
heart.  The  paroxysm  is  often'  terminated  by  profuse  diuresis  of  light- 
coloured  urine  ;  or  a  sense  of  much  exhaustion  follows,  which  calls  for 
a  prolonged  sleep.  The  palpitation  induced  by  drinking  strong  tea  is 
sometimes  of  a  very  distressing  character.  Occasionally  this  symptom 
is  constantly  present  in  great  intensity,  apart  from  any  organic  cardiac 
disease,  of  which  I  have  met  with  some  well-marked  examples  in  young 
women,  generally,  but  not  always,  associated  with  Graves's  disease. 
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Physical  signs  will  of  course  depend  upon  whether  the  heart  is 
organically  affected  or  not.  The  signs  which  may  be  due  to  mere 
palpitation  are  as  follows  : — i.  is  too  extensive ;  often  strong, 

but  not  heaving  ;  and  it  may  be  irregular  in  rhythm  and  force,  jogging, 
fluttering,  or  intermittent.  2.  Dtilness  is  occasionally  increased  towards 
the  right  in  prolonged  cases,  from  over- distension  of  the  right  cavities 
with  blood.  3.  Heart-soimds  are  often  louder  than  natural,  mth  a 
marked  tendency  to  reduplication.  4.  Occasionally  a  temporary  systolic 
murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  or  at  the  left  apex,  the 
latter  arising  from  irregular  action  of  the  musculi  papillares. 

Intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  most 
distressing  and  horrible  sensations,  there  being  an  intense  dread  of 
impending  dissolution. 

Diagnosis. — The  important  matter  as  regards  diagnosis  to  be  deter- 
mined is  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  of  the  heart's  action 
included  under  the  term  palpitation,  and  particularly  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  due  to  organic  disease  or  not.  A  satisfactory  con- 
clusion can  only  be  arrived  at  by  making  a  thorough  physical  exami- 
nation, and  by  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  impulse  of  palpitation  differs  from  that  of  hypertrophy  in 
not  being  heaving  in  quality. 

Prognosis. — This  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  of  the  disturbed 
action,  and  especially  upon  the  presence  and  nature  of  any  organic 
disease.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  sirhple  palpitation  is 
harmless,  for  it  may  prove  very  serious.  Irregularity  or  even  intermit- 
tency  is  by  no  means  a  certain  sign  of  organic  disease,  as  both  these 
conditions  may  be  associated  with  mere  functional  disorder. 

Treatment. — i.  During  a  paroxysm  of  palpitation  the  chief 
measures  to  be  adopted  are  to  get  rid  of  every  source  of  reflex 
irritation,  or  of  any  other  obvious  cause ;  to  enjoin  perfect  quiet, 
and  calm  the  patient  as  much  as  possible  ;  to  administer  antispastnodics, 
sedatives,  and  stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  ether,  ammonia,  opium  or 
morphia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  bromide  of  potassium,  tincture  of  henbane, 
musk,  camphor,  tincture  of  lavender,  galbanum,  or  assafoetida,  as  well  as 
medicines  which  act  upon  the  heart  directly,  especially  digitalis  ;  and  to 
apply  dry  heat  or  sinapisms  over  the  praecordial  region,  mth  heat  to  the 
extremities,  if  required. 

2.  During  the  intervals,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  a  chronic  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  digitalis  being  often  most 
valuable  for  improving  its  action  when  there  is  muscular  failure  ;  to 
avert  every  possible  cause  of  fits  of  palpitation,  by  removing  mechanical 
pressure,  getting  rid  of  reflex  irritation,  attending  to  the  diet  and  diges- 
tive organs,  and  regulating  the  habits  generally,  especially  avoiding 
excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  tea,  as  well  as  over-study  and 
other  forms  of  mental  excitement,  and  venereal  excess  ;  to  treat  any 
constitutional  diathesis  or  local  disease,  such  as  gout  or  renal  disease  ; 
and,  if  requisite,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  system  generally,  but 
especially  that  of  the  nervous  system  and  blood,  by  giving  mineral 
tonics,  mineral  acids,  quinine,  strychnine  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  or 
various  preparations  of  iron ;  aided  by  the  employment  of  cold  baths, 
douches  with  friction,  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  and  change  of  air 
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and  scene.  A  mixture  containing  tincture  of  steel,  nux  vomica,  and 
digitalis  IS  often  most  beneficial.  A  belladonna  plaster  may  be  worn 
from  time  to  time  over  the  cardiac  region. 

The  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  the  other  forms  of  cardiac 
disturbance  are  similar  to  those  just  indicated.  ' 


Chapter  III. 
DISEASES   OF   THE  PERICARDIUM. 
I.  Acute  Pericarditis. 

^Etiology. — Cases  of  pericarditis  may  be  classed  as  primary  and 
secondary,  according  to  their  mode  of  origin ;  the  great  majority  belong 
to  the  latter  class.    The  affection  may  arise  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances        In  connection  with  certain  blood- diseases,  especially 
rheumatic  fever  and  Bright's  disease,  and  occasionally  pysemia,  typhoid, 
typhus,  variola,  scarlatina,  puerperal  fever,  gout,  scurvy,  or  purpura. 
It  has  been  stated  to  result  from  the  state  of  the  blood  in  cyanosis  ;  or 
after  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases  of  long  continuance.    2.  From 
injury,  such  as  a  wound  of  the  pericardium,  or  its  laceration  by 
fractured  T\bs—irau?natic  pericarditis.     3.  From  perforation,  e.g.,  a 
neighbouring  abscess  opening  into  the  ^tx\c3xdx\xm— perforative  pericar- 
ditis.   4.  From  extension  of  adjoining  inflammation ;  or  irritation  set 
up  by  neighbouring  disease,  e.g.,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  chronic  cardiac 
disease,  aneurism  •  of  the  aorta,  abscesses  in  the  vicinity,  carious 
ribs,  t^imours.    In  these  cases  the  pericarditis  tends  to  be  localized. 
5.  From  irritation  by  some  new  formation  in  the  pericardium,  as  cancer 
or  tubercle.    6.  Idiopathic  pericarditis  has  been  described,  resulting 
from  "  cold  "    but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  affection  ever 
anses  from  this  cause  alone. 

Anatomical  characters. — The  morbid  appearances  in  pericarditis 
are  similar  to  those  observed  in  other  serous  inflammations,  and  they 
run  a  similar  course.    The  exudation  is  generally  deposited  on  both 
surfaces,  but  is  usually  most  abundant  on  the  visceral  portion  of  the 
pericardium ;  rarely  is  it  observed,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  sac, 
being  generally  in  patches,  and  it  may  be  confined  to  a  small  area, 
especially  about  the  great  vessels.    The  thickness  and  mode  of  deposit 
are  very  variable,  the  lymph  being  either  stratified,  or  presenting  little 
elevations,  ridges,  bands,  masses,  and  numerous  other  arrangements. 
Usually  the  material  is  tolerably  consistent,  and  sometimes  quite  tough, 
adhering  fairly  to  the  surface.    In  low  conditions  it  may  be  soft  and 
granular.    The  effusion  is  generally  sero-fibrinous,  with  flocculi  floating 
in  It ;  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  contain  an  admixture  of  blood  or  pus, 
and  in  extremely  rare  instances  is  actually  purulent.    The  quantity  is 
not  usually  above  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  but  may  range  from  an 
ounce  or  two  to  three  pints  or  more.    Gas  is  sometimes  present, 
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arising  from  decomposition  of  the  fluid.    Sloughing  of  the  membrane 

is  said  to  occur  occasionally.  .  .       ;  J„„^,v^l 

The  processes  of  absorption  and  adhesion  are  precisely  identical 
with  those  described  under  pleurisy.  The  adhesions  may  be  merely  in 
the  form  of  loose  bands,  or  of  more  or  less  extensive  agglutinations  ot 
the  two  surfaces,  and  the  inflammatory  irritation  sometimes  extends 
through  the  pericardium,  so  as  to  cause  its  union  with  the  chest-Asalls 
When  seated  about  the  great  vessels,  the  lymph  often  leads  to  their 
adhesion  to  one  another ;  or  it  may  remain  as  a  hard  mass  ot  con- 

Alh?s\o?Say  here  be  made  to  the  so-called  ivhite  patches  sometimes 
observed  on  the  pericardium.  As  a  rule  these  are  decidedly  merely 
due  to  friction ;  but  they  may  be  the  remnants  of  inflammation 

Symptoms.— It  is  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  or  Bright  s 
disease  that  pericarditis  almost  always  come  under  notice  m  ordinary 
practice,  and  it  should  be  particularly  looked  for  m  these  affectior^ 
Pericarditis  may  set  in  without  any  evident  symptoms,  but  this  is  not 
usually  the  case,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  the  clmical  phenomena 
observed  will  be  modified  considerably  by  the  condition  with  A^hich  the 
disease  is  associated;  as  well  as  by  its  combination  with  other  cardiac 
inflammations,  or  with  distinct  complications,  such  as  pneumonia. 

At  the  outset  local  symptoms  are  generally  present,  viz.,  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  disturbed  action  of  the  heart.  The  pain  is  generally  felt  over 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  praecordial  region,  occasionally  in  the  epigas- 
trium, while  sometimes  it  shoots  in  different  directions;  its  severity  and 
characters  vary  widely,  it  being  described  as  mere  "^neasmess^  or  dull 
aching,  shooting,  stabbing,  burning,  or  tearing,  and  it  may  amount  to 
Se  most  intensi  suffering.  Tenderness  is  experienced  as  a  rule  over 
the  corresponding  intercostal  spaces,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  when 
tipward  pressure  is  made  over  the  epigastrium.  The  disturbed  cardiac 
action  is  indicated  by  palpitation,  sometimes  violent.  .  „  . 

An  attack  of  pericarditis  may  be  ushered  m  by  slight  rigors,  followed 
bv  nvrexia.  When  it  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism,  how- 
ever, such  phenomena  are  commonly  absent,  there  being  no  increase  of 
fever  previously  existing.    The  pulse  is  necessarily  hurried,  and  may  be 

^^Whe?fiuid  accumulates  in  the  pericardium  the  pain  generally  sub- 
sides but  the  action  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the 
functions  of  neighbouring  structures,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ot 
the  efi'usion,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  collects.  Hence  serious 
symptoms  are  liable  to  arise,  indicating  either  a  tendency  to  syncope  ; 
overloading  of  the  right  heart  and  venous  system;  mterference with  the 
resDiratoiT  functions  ;  or  grave  nervous  disturbance.  The  pulse  often 
becomes  very  frequent,  feeble,  small,  and  in  bad  cases  irregular  ;  some- 
times it  is  slow  and  laboured.  Dyspnoea  is  present,  and  may  be  ex- 
tremely severe,  even  amounting  to  constant  or  paroxysmal  orthopnoia, 
and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  great  oppression  across  the  chest  A 
drv  irritable,  spasmodic  cough  is  not  uncommonly  observed.  In  gra^e 
else  the  face  assumes  a  very  anxious  and  distressed  expression,  and 
becomes  pale  or  more  or  less  cyanotic  ;  the  expired  air  is  coo  ;  and  e 
extremities  feel  cold.    The  mode  of  decumbency  is  generally  on  the 
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back,  with  the  head  high ;  some  patients  prefer  lying  on  the  left  side 
others  on  the  right ;  while  occasionally  they  are  obliged  to  be  propped 
up,  or  even  to  bend  forwards.  Frequently  there  is  much  restlessness 
provided  the  patient  is  not  prevented  from  moving  on  account  of  the 
pain  which  accompanies  rheumatic  fever.  Headache  and  sleeplessness 
are  common  symptoms,  and  among  occasional  serious  nervous  pheno- 
mena may  be  mentioned  delirium,  occasionally  almost  maniacal  • 
stupor ;  subsultus  tendinum  and  jactitation ;  clonic  or  tonic  spasms  • 
choreiform  or  epileptiform  symptoms ;  and  dysphagia.  In  most  cases,' 
however,  these  probably  depend  rather  on  the  general  condition  with 
which  the  pericarditis  is  associated.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  prominent 
symptom.  Should  death  take  place,  it  usually  results  either  from 
failure  of  the  heart's  action  and  consequent  syncope,  which  may  be 
sudden,  from  making  the  patient  assume  a  sitting  posture  when  the 
pericardium  is  very  full  of  fluid;  from  interference  with  the  aeration  of 
the  blood  and  with  the  circulation,  the  lungs  becoming  oedematous,  and 
dropsy  setting  m ;  or  from  nervous  disturbance. 

Physical  Signs.— In  the  early  stage  the  only  reliable  signs  of 
pericarditis  are  :— i.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,  as  evidenced  by  the 
impulse.  2.  Pericardial  friction-fremitus,  which  is  extremely  rare. 
3._  Pericardial  friction-sound.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
friction-sound  may  be  absent,  either  on  account  of  the  soft  consistence 
of  the  lymph  ;  or  from  its  being  deposited  only  on  one  surface,  or  at 
the  back  of  the  heart. 

In  the  effusion-stage  the  physical  signs  are  more  or  less  marked  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  fluid,  being  of  the  following  nature  : 
— I.  There  is  usually  bulging  of  the  cardiac  region,  especially  in  young 
persons.    This  may  extend  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  or  7th  cartilage, 
the  spaces  being  widened  or  even  protruded,  and  sometimes  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum  is  pushed  fonvards.    Local  measurements  are 
increased.    2.  The  impulse  presents  several  important  changes,    a.  It 
is  displaced,  usually  upwards  and  to  the  left,  but  sometimes  downwards  ; 
while  Its  position  alters  with  change  of  posture,    b.  Its  force  is  much 
diminished,  and  the  impulse  may  be  visible  when  not  perceptible  to  the 
touch.    Often  it  can  be  felt  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  when  absent 
in  the  lying  posture.    There  is  sometimes  great  irregularity  in  its  force. 
c.  In  rhythm  the  impulse  tends  to  be  delayed  slightly  after  the  systole; 
It  may  also  be  extremely  irregular,    d.  The  character  is  undulatory 
when  there  is  much  fluid,  this  being  observed  over  a  variable  area,  and 
being  modified  by  position ;  the  undulations  usually  appear  to  pass 
from  below  up  and  from  left  to  right,  but  they  may  have  a  horizontal 
direction.    3.  Cardiac  dulncss  is  materially  altered  in  extent,  degree, 
and  shape.    It  increases  first  about  the  base  of  the  heart,  extending 
"•K^t    -^"^  then  laterally.   'Usually  it  does  not  pass  below  the  6th 
rib,  but  m  extreme  cases  may  reach  considerably  lower  than  this,  tlie 
fluid  pushing  down  tlie  diaphragm  and  causing  protrusion  of  the 
epigastrium.    In  an  upward  direction  it  may  extend  as  high  as,  or  even 
above  the  clavicle;  and  transversely  from  the  right  border  of  the 
sternum'  to  beyond  the  left  nipple.    A  very  important  character  may  be 
observed  when  the  fluid  is  abundant,  viz.,  that  dulncss  extends  to  the 
left  beyond  the  apex-beat.    The  shape  of  the  dulness  is  more  or  less 
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triangular,  with  the  apex  upwards.    Its  intensity  is  ^^^fj^f  ^  ."^f  Jlf^ 
Change  of  posture  will  modify  it ;  the  area  is  larger  in  the  lying  than 
the  sitting  position,  but  if  the  amount  of  fluid  is  not  very  great,  it 
extends  h|her  in  the  latter  posture.    4.  The  "T.^ 
less  feeble  at  the  apex,  and  appear  to  be  deep  and  distant  ,  but  on 
passing  the  stethoscope  upwards  towards  the  base,  they  become  louder 
and  more  superficial.    Change  of  posture  ^^y  influence  the  sounds^ 
It  is  said  that  a  basic  systolic  murmur  is  heard  occasionally,  due  to 
pressure  on  the  aorta.    6.  Friction-phenomena  often  persist  for  a  variable 
time  while  fluid  is  accumulating,  becoming  by  degrees  less  marked,  or 
being  only  observed  in  certain  positions.    7-  Pericardial  eff^asion  ^viU 
necessarily  aff^ect  neighbouring  structures,  especially  the  lungs.    V  ocal 
fremitus  and  resonance,  as  well  as  breath-sounds,  are  diminished  m 
area  over  the  cardiac  region;  segophony  is  occasionally  hea^^d  above 
and  to  the  left,  while  vocal  resonance  is  intensified  on  the  borders  01 
the  dulness.    Dulness  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung  may  possibly  be 
observed,  indicative  of  partial  collapse,  the  result  of  pressure  by  the 
distended  pericardial  sac  on  the  bronchus  or  lung.    The  liver  and 
spleen  are  in  some  cases  depressed,  along  with  the  diaphragm. 

Should  absorption  take  place,  the  signs  become  gradually  normal 
in  favourable  cases,  and  it  is  only  requisite  to  notice  that  the  dulness 
diminishes  from  above  and  laterally;  and  that  friction-signs  return, 
usually  in  an  increased  degree,  the  sound  also  assuming  more  of  the 
"  churning"  and  "  clicking"  characters.  The  phenomena  mdicatmg 
chronic  adhesion  will  be  hereafter  considered.  _  . 

Diagnosis.— In  the  early  period  the  chief  matter  m  diagnosis  is  to 
distinguish  pericarditis  from  endocarditis.  Symptoms  are  by  no  means 
reliable,  but  severe  local  pain  would  be  in  favour  of  pericarditis.  The 
diagnosis,  however,  must  be  founded  on  the  different  characters  of  he 
morbid  sounds  present  in  each  disease,  being  aided  occasionally  by  the 
existence  of  friction-fremitus.  When  any  difficulty  is  experienced,  which 
is  not  uncommon  at  first,  the  case  must  be  thoroughly  watched  in  its 
further  progress.  Pericardial  friction  might  be  mistaken  for  pleuritic 
friction  of  cardiac  rhythm ;  or  it  might  be  simulated  by  cedematous  integu- 
ments fluid  in  the  mediastinum,  or  the  friction  of  a  cirrhosed  liver. 

Pericardial  effusion  is  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment but  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arises,  coupled  with  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  which  characterize  this  condition,  ought 
rarely  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  The  dulness  of  pericardial 
eff'usion  midit  be  confounded  with  certain  extrinsic  conditions,  which 
will  be  presently  pointed  out.  The  distinctions  het^yeeninjlammatory 
effusion  and  mere  hydropericardium  will  be  indicated  after  the  latter 
aff'ection  has  been  considered.  , 

Terminations.— Pericarditis  may  end  in  practical  recovery,  generally, 
however  more  or  less  adhesions  remaining  behind  ;  in  death ;  or  by 
becoming  chronic,  either  the  eff-usion  remaining,  and  in  rare  mstances 
becomini  purulent,  or  even  pointing  and  opening  externally ;  or  e.xten- 
s^^TTSnations  forming,  which  greatly  disturb  the  cardiac  action 
Sl  a  consequence  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  follow ; 
or  in  excepdonal  cases,  atrophy  or  fatty  degeneration  of  its  structure, 
owing  to  pressure  on  the  coronary  artenes. 
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Prognosis.— The  immediate  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  condition 
with  which  acute  pericarditis  is  associated,  it  being,  for  instance,  very 
dangerous  in  Bright's  disease ;  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  effusion ; 
the  previous  condition  of  the  heart ;  the  state  of  the  pulse,  as  indicated 
especially  by  the  sphygmograph ;  whether  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  other  inflammations  ;  and  the  severity  and  character  of  the  symp- 
toms. Marked  nervous  symptoms  are  of  very  serious  import.  The 
ultimate  prognosis  must  be  entirely  governed  by  the  conditions  remaining 
behind ;  extensive  agglutination,  and  permanent  displacement  of  the 
heart  in  consequence  of  adhesions,  are  untoward  events. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  pericarditis  are  similar 
to  those  mentioned  as  applicable  to  pleurisy,  but  as  the  former  occurs 
almost  always  in  the  course  of  some  other  complaint,  its  management 
must  be  modified  accordingly.  When  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
acute  rheumatism,  the  treatment  for  this  affection  must  be  persevered 
in,  and  opium  given  freely,  for  the  purpose  of  calming  the  excited 
action  of  the  heart,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  avoid  narcotizing  the 
patient,  especially  should  there  be  any  tendency  to  cyanosis.  Venesec- 
tion and  mercurialization  are  never  admissible.  A  few  leeches  may  be 
sometimes  applied  over  the  cardiac  region  with  advantage  in  robust  sub- 
jects, but  as  a  rule  the  persistent  application  of  heat  and  moisture  over 
this  region,  by  means  of  linseed-meal  pouUices  or  fomentations,  is  the 
most  serviceable  local  treatment.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
applications  are  frequently  changed  ;  and  that  the  chest  is  not  unduly 
exposed  or  chilled.  Cold  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  writers, 
as  strongly  condemned  by  others  ;  it  certainly  should  only  be  tried  very 
cautiously,  in  my  opinion.  Aconite,  veratria,  and  tartar  emetic  have 
also  been  given,  with  the  view  of  calming  the  heart's  action,  but  these 
are  dangerous  remedies  in  pericarditis. 

For  the  rejnoval  of  effusion,  if  this  is  not  readily  absorbed,  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters  or  strong  iodine  may  be  tried,  if  necessary ;  with 
diuretics  and  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  Tincture  of  iron  in  full 
doses  is  decidedly  a  valuable  drug  at  this  time ;  and  tonics  are  often 
useful. 

As  a  rule  a  good  quantity  of  nourishment  is  required,  and  in  many 
cases  a  little  stimulant  is  indicated ;  if  there  is  much  depression,  with 
failing  cardiac  action  and  pulse,  a  considerable  amount  of  brandy  may 
be  necessary,  and  digitalis  is  indicated  under  these  circumstances.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and  should  not  be  examined  unnecessarily, 
or  be  made  to  sit  up,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  syncope. 

Paracentesis  is  called  for  in  rare  instances,  in  order  to  relieve  dangerous 
symptoms,  or  to  remove  purulent  fluid.  Some  advocate  early  recourse 
to  this  operation,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  ought  not  to  be  rashly 
practised.    The  fluid  is  best  removed  by  means  of  the  aspirateur. 

In  pericarditis  complicating  Bright's  disease  or  low  fevers,  free  stimu- 
lation is  usually  required  ;  while  opium  is  contra-indicated,  or  must  be 
employed  with  exceeding  caution. 

The  symptoms  which  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  course  of  pericarditis 
must  be  treated  by  the  usual  remedies. 
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II.  Chronic  Pericarditis— Adherent  Pericardium. 

Anatomical  characters.— Chronic  effusion  may  remain  after  acute 
pericarditis;  or  sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane  become 
universally  agglutinated,  and  calcareous  matter  may  be  deposited  in  the 
adhesions  ;  or  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericardium  may  further  umte 
with  the  chest -wall. 

Symptoms.— Subjective  symptoms  are  often  absent  in  cases  of  chronic 
pericarditis,  but  there  may  be  uneasy  sensations,  or  even  a  dull  pain  over 
the  cardiac  region,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  anginal  attacks  have  been 
noticed.  Disturbed  action  of  the  heart ;  palpitation  easily  induced  ;  and 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  are  the  chief  symptoms  complained  of, 
if  any.  From  the  effects  of  extensive  adhesions  upon  the  heart,  grave 
interference  \vith  its  action  and  with  the  circulation  may  ultimately  arise, 
and  serious  organic  changes  may  be  set  up.  An  agglutinated  pericar- 
dium will  seriously  increase  the  danger  from  an  attack  of  any  pulmonary 

inflammation.  -j  •  i. 

Physical  examination  may  reveal  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium ;  or,  when  adhesions  have  been  formed  betweeen  its  surfaces,  as 
well  as  with  the  chest-wall,  the  signs  are  more  or  less  of  the  following 
character  :— i.  Depression  of  the  prcecordial  region,  with  narrowing  of 
the  spaces.  2.  Increase  in  extent,  or  permanent  displacement  of  the 
impulse,  especially  elevation,  there  being  no  other  obvious  cause  for 
this ;  the  apex-beat  being  unaltered  by  change  of  posture,  or  by  a  deep 
inspiration  ;  or  the  impulse  having  altogether  unusual  characters,  being 
attended  with  recession  of  the  spaces  or  of  the  epigastrium,  or  with  an 
irregular  jogging  movement,  both  systolic  and  diastolic.  3.  Usually 
increased  area  of  dulness,  which  is  not  altered  after  a  deep  mspiration, 
there  being  other  signs  that  the  lungs  do  not  expand  over  the  cardiac 
region.  When  there  is  extensive  calcification,  the  percussion-sound  is 
said  occasionally  to  have  an  osteal  character.  4-  A  rough  frtction- 
sound  may  be  heard  over  some  part  of  the  cardiac  region. 


III.  Hydropericardium — Pericardial  Dropsy. 

The  important  facts  relating  to  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  may  be  thus 
summed  up,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  in  what  respects  it  differs  from 
inflammatory  effusion  :— i.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  condi- 
tion is  a  part  of  chronic  general  dropsy ;  it  may  set  m  acutely  m 
Bright's  disease ;  and  rare  instances  have  been  met  with  in  which  it 
owned  a  mechanical  origin,  having  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurism  or  other  mediastinal  tumour,  disease  or  thrombosis  ot  the 
cardiac  veins,  or  sudden  extreme  pneumothorax.  2.  There  are  no 
severe  initiatory  symptoms;  pyrexia  is  absent;  and  there  is  no  marked 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action.  3.  The  effusion,  which  is  simply  serous, 
is  not  abundant.  Hence  there  is  no  bulging  ;  the  physicrd  signs 
indicative  of  fluid  are  less  marked  than  in  pericarditis  ;  and  the  dulness 
is  more  liable  to  be  altered  by  posture.  4-  Friction-signs  are  absent 
throughout.    5.  Hydropericardium  generally  follows  hydrothorax,  and 
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hence  it  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  the 
latter  condition,  the  effects  of  which  it  necessarily  tends  to  aggravate. 

Treatment. — This  is  merely  a  part  of  the  ordinary  treatment  for 
dropsy.    Paracentesis  might  possibly  be  required. 


IV.  Pericardial  Hemorrhage. 

Blood  may  be  found  in  the  pericardium  as  the  result  of: — i.  Spon- 
taneous rupture,  either  of  the  heart  or  a  cardiac  aneurism ;  of  an  aortic 
aneurism ;  of  one  of  the  coronary  vessels ;  or  of  vessels  in  cancerous 
deposits.  2.  Injury.  3.  Pericarditis,  the  effusion  being  more  or  less 
haemorrhagic.  4.  Diseased  conditiofis  of  the  blood,  such  as  scurvy  and 
purpura. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  generally  severe  in  connection  with 
actual  hsemorrhage  into  the  pericardium,  indicating  loss  of  blood,  and 
interference  with  the  heart's  action ;  but  they  will  necessarily  vary  with 
the  amount  of  blood  present,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation. 
Sudden  death  may  occur.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac. 


V.  Pneumo-pericardium. 

Gas  is  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardium,  either  having  entered 
from  without,  or  resulting  from  decomposition  of  fluid  in  its  cavity. 
It  might  give  rise  to  tympanitic  I'esonance  over  the  cardiac  region ;  and 
to  succussion-splash,  if  mixed  with  fluid. 


*  Chapter  IV. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

I.  Acute  Endocarditis  and  Valvulitis. 

Etiology. — Almost  invariably  acute  endocarditis  is  associated  with 
some  disease  in  which  the  blood  is  contaminated  with  a  morbid 
poison,  especially  acute  rheumatism,  occasionally  Bright's  disease, 
pyaemia,  septicaemia,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  puerperal 
fever,  or  other  pyrexial  diseases.  Probably  the  inflammation  results 
from  direct  irritation  of  the  endocardium  by  the  poisoned  blood. 

Anatomical  characters. — It  rarely  happens  that  the  endocardium 
is  seen  in  the  early  period  of  inflammation,  when  this  membrane 
merely  presents  bright  redness,  usually  with  distinct  points  of  increased 
vascularization.  Soon  it  becomes  less  smooth  than  normal,  swollen, 
and  clouded ;  diminishes  in  consistence ;  and  loses  its  polish. 
Numerous  young  cells  form  in  the  sub-epithelial  tissue,  causing  it  to 
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become  thickened ;  while  little  vascular  villi  or  granulations  also  project 
on  the  surface.  In  some  cases  the  endocardium  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  soft,  velvety  membrane.  Fibrinous  vegetations  are  soon 
formed,  which  are  derived  directly  from  the  blood,  its  fibrin  being 
deposited  on  the  inflamed  membrane,  either  in  strata  or  in  masses  of 
considerable  size.  There  is  also  exudation  into  the  substance  of  the 
valves,  the  free  edges  of  which  are  much  thickened,  especially  those 
parts  which  are  exposed  to  considerable  friction  and  irritation,  and  the 
fibrinous  vegetations  are  chiefly  deposited  on  the  surface  which  is 
opposed  to  the  current  of  the  circulation.  Only  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  usually  involved  in  endocarditis,  the  orifices  and  the 
membrane  in  their  vicinity,  with  the  valves  and  their  appendages,  being 
especially  aff'ected.  During  intra-uterine  life  the  disease  chiefly  attacks 
the  right  side. 

As  occasional  consequences  of  acute  endocarditis  there  may  be 
observed  Assuring  of  the  membrane  ;  actual  ulceration,  resulting  from 
softening  and  destruction  of  tissue,  the  ulcers  being  irregular,  super- 
ficial, and  having  thickened  edges ;  formation  of  pus  in  the  deeper 
layers,  which  ultimately  reaches  the  surface ;  perforation,  rupture,  or 
extensive  destruction  of  a  valve ;  rupture  of  one  or  more  chordae: 
tendinese,  the  free  ends  of  which  may  float  in  the  blood,  and  lead  to 
the  deposit  of  vegetations ;  or  the  rapid  formation  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  heart. 

Emboli  are  very  liable  to  be  detached  from  the  fibrinous  deposits, 
and  evidences  of  these  may  be  discovered  in  distant  organs ;  or  some 
of  the  products  of  inflammation  may  be  conveyed  into  the  circulation, 
and  give  rise  to  septicaemic  signs  in  various  parts. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  subsides,  the  young  tissue  developes. 
into  an  imperfect  fibrous  structure,  and  proliferation  with  subsequent 
organization  may  go  on  for  some  time,  thus  leading  to  most  serious 
permanent  organic  changes,  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration  often 
finally  occurring,  which  increase  the  damage.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions known  as  chronic  endocarditis,  but  the  affection  may  be  chronic 
from  the  outset,  there  being  a  slow  growth  of  new  tissue,  which  tends, 
to  develope  into  a  fibroid  material.  The  ultimate  changes  are  similar  irt 
both  cases,  and  the  chief  morbid  conditions  resulting  therefrom  are  as. 
follows: — I.  Thickening,  induration,  and  puckering  of  some  part  of 
the  general  tract  of  the  endocardium.  2.  Thickening  of  the  valves, 
with  opacity,  rigidity,  and  more  or  less  shrinking,  by  which  they  may 
be  greatly  narrowed  and  rendered  incompetent.  3.  Adhesion  of  the 
tongues  of  a  valve  to  each  other,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
4.  Thickening,  induration,  and  contraction  of  the  chordae  tendinea? 
or  musculi  papillares.  5.  Narrowing  of  the  orifices,  usually  accom- 
panied with  irregularity,  roughness,  and  hardening.  6.  Formation  of 
firm  warty  growths,  either  sessile  or  peduriculated. 

When  atheroma  and  calcification  take  place,  the  structures  present, 
the  usual  characters  indicative  of  these  forms  of  degeneration. 

Symptoms. — Many  cases  of  endocarditis  are  only  revealed  by  physicaF 
examination.    Local  symptoms  are  always  very  indefinite,  there  being 
little  or  no  pain  or  tenderness,  but  palpitation  is  frequently  observed. 
The  characters  of  the  pulse  have  been  variously  stated  by  different 
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observers ;  at  first  it  is  usually  frequent,  full,  and  excited ;  afterwards 
it  may  become  feeble,  small,  and  irregular  in  force  and  rhythm,  but 
numerous  circumstances  influence  it.  Increased  pyrexia  may  accom- 
pany endocarditis,  the  fever  often  tending  to  assume  an  adynamic  type. 
The  chief  symptoms  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
however,  are  those  dependent  upon  : — i.  Interference  with  the  circula- 
tion at  one  or  more  of  the  orifices.  2.  Formation  of  extensive  clots  in 
the  heart,  embarrassing  its  action,  and  causing  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
blood,  indicated  by  extremely  frequent  and  irregular  cardiac  action  and 
pulse ;  tendency  to  syncope  ;  great  dyspnoea,  amounting  to  orthopnoea 
in  paroxysms,  attended  with  extreme  anxiety,  and  followed  by  asphyxial 
symptoms;  and  severe  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  3.  The 
convection  of  emboli  to  the  spleen,  kidneys,  brain,  and  other  organs ; 
or  of  deleterious  inflammatory  products,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  symp- 
toms of  septicsemia. 

Physical  Signs. — The  only  positive  signs  which  may  be  associated 
with  endocarditis  are  those  indicating  excited  action  of  the  heart ;  some 
derangement  at  an  orifice;  or  extensive  coagulation  of  blood,  i.  The 
itnpulse  is  often  forcible  and  increased  in  area ;  if  coagulation  takes  place, 
it  tends  to  become  irregular  in  rhythm  and  force.  2.  Increased  dulness, 
especially  towards  the  right,  may  arise  from  stagnation  and  clotting  of 
blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  3.  The  sounds  are  often  altered  in 
character,  but  this  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  4.  The  great  sign  of 
endocarditis  is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  endocardial  murinurs,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  may  have  previously  existed. 
Different  observers  have  given  different  statements  as  to  the  valvular 
lesion  most  frequently  present.  In  my  own  experience  mitral  7'egurgi- 
tation  has  been  decidedly  the  most  common  condition  in  acute  endo- 
carditis, but  this  may  in  some  cases  result  from  irregular  action  of  the 
musculi  papillares.  Aortic  obstruction  is  not  uncommon.  Pulmonary 
obstruction  murmur  may  be  observed  as  the  result  of  coagulation  in  the 
right  cavities ;  but  on  the  left  side  clotting  of  blood  sometimes  inter- 
feres with  the  production  of  a  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — Not  only  must  endocarditis  be  distinguished  from  peri- 
carditis, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  symptoms  arising  in  its 
course  render  it  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  certain  low  fevers ;  and  that 
physical  examination  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals  in  those 
diseases  in  which  it  is  apt  to  supervene,  so  that  the  morbid  condition 
may  be  detected  in  its  earliest  developement. 

Prognosis. — There  are  always  immediate  dangers  in  connection 
with  acute  endocarditis,  which  have  been  indicated  above.  The  remote 
prognosis  will  depend  on  the  permanent  organic  changes  which  the 
disease  originates ;  and  on  the  orifice  which  is  affected. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  endocarditis  is  niainly  that  of  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  which  it  occurs,  and  no  direct  remedies  are 
known  for  this  complaint.  Such  measures  as  bleeding,  mercurializa- 
tion,  and  the  local  application  ^  of  cold  are  decidedly  to  be  deprecated. 
As  a  rule  stimulants  are  required,  in  some  cases  in  large  quantities, 
along  with  abundant  nutriment.  Digitalis  is  indicated,  should  the 
heart's  action  be  failing.  Should  there  be  signs  of  obstruction  from 
coagulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  alkalies  and  carbonate 
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of  ammonia  must  be  given  freely,  along  with  alcoholic  and  other 
stimulants.  Septicsemic  symptoms  may  also  call  for  special  treatment. 
It  is  exceedingly  important,  after  an  attack  of  acute  endocarditis  in 
which  the  valves  are  involved,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  some  days, 
and  aftenvards  at  rest  and  under  observation  for  a  considerable  time, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  heart  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  and  not  to  throw 
any  strain  on  the  diseased  structures,  thus  enabling  them  to  recover  as 
much  as  possible,  and  limiting  the  gro;vth  and  developement  of  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Fothergill  *  that  it  is 
a  serious  error  on  the  part  of  many  practitioners  to  aim  at  making  their 
patients  sit  up*  as  soon  as  possible  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism 
with  endocarditis,  or  to  discharge  them  as  cured,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  advantages  of  some  particular  line  of  treatment  for  this  disease. 

II. — Acute  Myo-carditis. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  heart-substance  is  frequently  set 
up  in  the  layers  contiguous  to  an  inflamed  endocardium  or  pericar- 
dium. Myo-carditis  has  been  stated  to  have  arisen  independently  in 
a  few  instances,  either  as  a  diffuse  or  localized  inflammation,  the  latter 
having  terminated  in  abscess.  Pyseraia  and  septicaemia  frequently  lead 
to  myo-carditis,  with  formation  of  abscesses. 

Anatomical  characters. —  Myo-carditis  is  attended  with  dis- 
coloration and  softening  of  the  heart-substance,  this  being  infiltrated 
with  a  sero-sanguineous  fluid,  fibrinous  exudation,  or  sometimes  pus, 
which  may  collect  in  abscesses.  The  disease  occasionally  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  cardiac  aneurism ;  or  to  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
If  recovery  ensues,  depressed  scars  may  be  left. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  signs  of  myo-carditis  are  very  obscure.  It 
tends  to  render  the  cardiac  action  extremely  weak  and  irregular,  and 
when  this  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  course  of  peri-  or  endocarditis, 
implication  of  the  heart  may  be  suspected.  The  general  symptoms 
are  pyrexia  of  an  adynamic  type ;  with  signs  of  blood-poisoning  and 
collapse. 

Treatment, — The  only  hope  lies  in  free  stimulation. 


Chapter  V. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
several  chronic  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  heart  is  liable.  Their 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  will  be  considered  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

I.  Affections  of  the  Valves  and  Orifices. 

General  .Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  various  conditions 
which  may  give  rise  to  cardiac  murmurs  have  been  previously  pointed 
out,  and  the  characters  of  the  different  murmurs  described  (Vol.  ii., 
*  "  The  Heart  and  its  Diseases,"  Second  Edition. 
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pages  14 — 17).  At  present  attention  will  be  directed  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  some  definite  organic  mischief  affecting  the 
valves  or  their  appendages,  or  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  which  interferes 
with  the  circulation,  either  by  causing  obstruction,  or  by  permitting 
regurgitation.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  pathological  modes  of  origin  of  these  derangements.  They 
may  arise  from: — i.  Acute  endocarditis,  especially,  but  not  solely,  in 
connection  with  acute  rheumatism.  2.  Chronic  endocarditis  or  valvulitis, 
which  in  many  cases  appears  to  be  merely  a  process  of  fibroid  degenera- 
tion, the  structures  implicated  being  very  liable  to  undergo  further 
degenerative  changes,  in  the  direction  of  atheroma  and  calcifica- 
tion. This  is  observed  as  a  rule  in  persons  advanced  in  years, 
especially  in  gouty  subjects,  or  in  those  suffering  from  chronic  renal 
disease  ;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  younger  individuals  who  are  subject 
to  violent  physical  strain,  in  consequence  of  which  great  pressure  of 
blood  is  throAvn  upon  the  aortic  valves,  e.g.,  strikers,  colliers,  gymnasts, 
or  boat-racers.  3.  Laceration  of  a  valve  from  injury.  4.  Chronic  myo- 
carditis, involving  the  musculi  papillares,  which  consequently  become 
contracted  and  indurated,  thus  preventing  the  valves  from  closing. 
5.  Atrophy  of  the  valves,  or,  as  some  suppose,  congenital  insufficiency, 
rendering  them  inefficient,  or  giving  rise  to  so-called  "  reticulation  "  or 
more  or  less  extensive  perforation.  6.  Enlargement  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  involving  the  orifices  without  proportionate  increase  in  the 
valves,  which  are  therefore  rendered  incompetent ;  or  altering  the 
normal  relations  of  the  valves  and  their  appendages  to  the  orifices. 
7.  Congenital  malformations,  which  are  believed  to  result  mainly  from 
endocarditis  occurring  during  intra-uterine  life.  8.  Fibrinous  deposits 
from  the  blood.    9.  Tumours  very  rarely. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  more  than  one  orifice  may  be  affected 
from  the  same  cause  ;  and  that  disease  at  one  orifice  may  set  up  mis- 
chief in  another,  either  by  direct  extension,  by  throwing  an  extra  strain 
upon  the  valves  and  thus  inducing  chronic  valvulitis,  or  by  enlarging 
the  corresponding  cavity  of  the  heart. 

Special  valvular  diseases. — Having  giving  this  general  outline, 
the  main  facts  connected  with  each  orifice  will  now  be  specially 
considered  in  detail,  under  the  following  headings : — i.  etiology. 
2.  Anatomical  characters.  3.  Clinical  phenomena,  including 
the  signs  immediately  connected  with  the  lesion ;  its  direct  effects  upon 
the  circulation,  and  the  symptoms  resulting  therefrom ;  and  its  remote 
effects  upon  the  heart.  It  may  be  remarked  once  for  all  at  the  outset, 
that  local  symptoms  are  very  uncertain  and  unreliable.  Uneasiness  or 
pain  over  the  cardiac  region  may  be  complained  of,  but  is  absent  in  the 
majority  of  cases ;  it  is  most  frequent  in  connection  with  aortic  disease. 
Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  common  symptoms,  and  frequently  render 
the  patient  incapable  of  much  exertion. 

A.  Mitral'  Regurgitation. 
-(^Itiology. — I.  Acute  endocarditis  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  this 
condition,  the  subsequent  chronic  changes  increasing  the  primary  mis- 
chief.   2.  Cases  occasionally  are  met  with  in  which  no  history  can  be 
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obtained  of  acute  endocarditis,  and  the  affection  seems  to  have  been 
chronic  and  gradual  in  its  progress  from  the  first,  being  either  due 
to  chronic  inflammatory  changes  or  to  degeneration.  3.  Mitral  regur- 
gitation is  liable  to  supervene  upon  aortic  disease,  being  produced  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ways  already  indicated.  4.  Very  rarely  it  may 
result  from  mere  dilatation  of  the  left  cavities,  causing  enlargement  of 
the  orifice,  and  displacing  the  musculi  papillares. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  chief  morbid  conditions  observed 
in  different  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  are  more  or  less  contraction 
and  narrowing  of  the  tongues  of  the  valve,  with  irregularity,  thickening, 
and  rigidity,  there  being  in  some  instances  scarcely  any  appearance  of 
a  valve ;  atheroma  or  calcification  ;  laceration  of  one  of  the  valve- 
tongues  ;  adhesion  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ventricle ;  rupture  of  chordae  tendineje ;  shortening,  thickening,  indu- 
ration, or  adhesion  of  these  structures,  the  smaller  ones  having  often 
entirely  disappeared ;  contraction  and  hardening  of  the  musculi  papil- 
lares ;  and  deposits  of  fibrin,  sometimes  in  considerable  abundance. 

Clinical  phenomena. — Immediate  signs.  These  are  :— i.  A 
systolic  thrill  at  the  left  apex,  present  only  in  a  small  proportion  of 
cases.  2.  Mitral  systolic  murmur.  3.  Tntensijicalion  oi  the.  pulmonary 
second  sound,  which  is  not  uncommonly  louder  than  the  aortic. 

Effects  upon  the  circulation. — The  arterial  system  will  be 
insufficiently  and  irregularly  supplied  with  blood ;  hence  the  pulse  is 
small,  weak,  and  often  unequal  in  force  and  fulness,  not  infrequently 
also  irregular  in  rhythm.  These  characters  are  shown  in  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing.  Two  striking  phenomena  are  sometimes  observed  in 
connection  with  mitral  regurgitation,  viz.,  that  the  patient  presents  an 
extremely  anaemic  appearance ;  and  that,  although  the  heart  may  be 
acting  violently,  and  the  great  arteries  in  the  neck  may  even  appear  to 
throb,  scarcely  any  pulsation  is  felt  in  them.  Through  the  "  back- 
working"  of  mitral  regurgitation,  the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes 
necessarily  overloaded  more  or  less  speedily,  the  symptoms  and  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  which  have  been  already  described.  Emboli  may 
also  be  carried  from  clots  in  the  right  heart,  and  give  rise  to  pulmonary 
infarctions.  In  time  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  general  venous 
system  become  involved,  venous  hypersemia  and  its  consequences  being 
induced,  often  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Effects  upon  the  heart.— The  left  auricle  first  becomes  the  seat 
of  dilatation  with  hypertrophy,  and  afterwards  the  right  ventricle,  which 
is  often  greatly  enlarged,  and  as  a  consequence  tricuspid  regurgitation 
follows.  A  moderate  degree  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  generally  observed,  and  it  may  become  very  considerable. 
Degeneration  of  the  heart-structure  is  liable  to  be  set  up  in  time ;  and 
the  endocardial  lining  of  the  left  auricle  tends  to  become  thickened, 
opaque,  and  atheromatous. 

B.  Mitral  Obstruction. 

Etiology. — Mitral  obstructive  disease  is  almost  always  the  result 
of  acute  endocarditis  and  its  consequences.  Occasionally  it  cannot 
be  traced  to  this  cause,  and  then  has  been  supposed  to  be  congenital. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — Usually  the  mitral  orifice  is  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  constriction  or  stenosis;  its  margins  being  also  rough, 
irregular,  and  thickened.  One  or  other  of  these  conditions  predomi- 
nate. Occasionally  the  tongues  adhere  together  by  their  edges,  and  a 
funnel-shaped  opening  may  be  thus  formed,  or  a  so-called  "  button- 
hole "  mitral  valve.  Abundant  vegetations  on  the  valves  or  about  the 
orifice  may  cause  mitral  obstruction  in  exceptional  instances. 

Clinical  phenomena.— These  do  not  require  any  lengthy  descrip- 
tion, and  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  phenomena  of  mitral  obstruction 
differ  from  those  accompanying  mitral  regurgitation  in  the  following 
particulars  :— i.  Thrill  \s  much  more  frequently  felt,  and  is  prsesystolic. 
2.  The  murmur  is  presystolic  or  post-diastolic,  and  presents  different 
characters  from  that  of  mitral  regurgitation.  3.  The  pulse  is  usually 
regular,  at  least  such  has  been  my  experience  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases,  though  some  observers  regard  irregularity  of  the  pulse  as  an 
important  sign  of  mitral  obstruction.  4-  The  left  ventricle  is  small,  and 
disposed  to  become  atrophied.  The  effects  on  the  circulation  are 
similar  in  both  cases,  but  they  are  less  marked  and  more  slowly  produced 
in  mitral  obstruction.  .  . 

In  not  a  few  instances  mitral  regurgitation  and  constrtctton  ey.\s\. 
together.  The  interference  with  the  circulation,  and  the  changes  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  are  necessarily  more  readily  induced  under  these 
circumstances.  A  double  thrill  may  be  felt.  Frequently  there  are  two 
distinct  murmurs,  but  there  may  be  but  one.  Mitral  disease  is  common 
in  young  persons. 


C.  Aortic  Obstruction. 

Etiology.— I.  As  a  rule  chronic  valvulitis,  ending  in  atheroma  and 
calcification,  originates  aortic  obstruction,  the  morbid  process  gradually 
advancing  :  hence  this  aff"ection  is  very  frequent  m  old  people.  It  is 
this  valve  also  which  is  involved  in  those  individuals  who  undergo 
severe  muscular  strain.  2.  Cases  are  not  uncommonly  observed,  how- 
ever, in  which  aortic  obstruction  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  acute  endo- 
carditis. ,         •      J  J 

Anatomical  Characters.— In  most  cases  the  obstruction  depends 
upon  the  valves,  which  project  inwards,  and  become  rigid,  thickened, 
irregular,"opaque,  contracted,  atheromatous  or  calcareous,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  pressed  back  by  the  blood,  but  remain  constantly  in  the 
current  of  the  circulation.  Often  they  are  covered  with  considerable 
fibrinous  masses,  and  the  opening  of  the  artery  may  thus  be  almost 
completely  closed.  Occasionally  constriction  at  or  about  the  aortic 
orifice  is  the  pathological  condition  giving  rise  to  obstruction. 

Clinical  phenomena.— Immediate  signs.  These  are  :—i.  Sys- 
tolic thrill  at  the  right  base  occasionally.  2.  Aortic  systolic  murmur. 
3.  Feebleness  or  absence  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  if  there  is  no  regurgi- 
tation, that  over  the  pulmonary  artery  being  unaffected. 

Effects  upon  the  circulation— The  arteries  being  impertectly 
filled,  there  is  often  pallor,  with  a  tendency  to  symptoms  of  cerel^ra 
anjemia.    The  pulse  is  small,  regular,  and  compressible,  but  is  generally 
modified  by  hypertrophy  or  degeneration,  and  under  the  inHuence  01 
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the  latter  it  may  become  intermittent.  A  sphygmographic  tracing  shows 
a  difficult  and  very  oblique  ascent ;  a  rounded  summit ;  and  the  second- 
ary waves  absent  or  slight.  There  is  no  evidence  of  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  unless  the  mitral  orifice  becomes  involved,  so  as 
to  permit  regurgitation.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  particles  of 
fibrin  are  very  liable  to  be  detached  from  the  valves,  and  carried  into 
circulation,  thus  giving  rise  to  signs  of  embolism,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  brain. 

Effects  upon  the  heart. — The  tendency  of  aortic  obstruction  is  to 
produce  pure  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  compensates  for 
the  obstruction,  so  long  as  there  is  no  degeneration.  In  course  of  time 
mitral  regurgitation  is  apt  to  follow,  being  set  up  either  by  extension  of 
disease  from  the  aortic  orifice ;  or  by  the  forcible  pressure  of  the  blood 
upon  the  mitral  valves. 


D.  Aortic  Regurgitation. 

Etiology. — i.  This  disease  is  also  usually  the  result  of  chronic 
changes,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  those  who  undergo  violent  strain. 
2.  In  some  cases  it  follows  acute  endocarditis.  3.  There  may  be  a 
sudden  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  valve,  the  result  of  extreme  pres- 
sure thrown  upon  it.  4.  Regurgitation  may  take  place  through  per- 
forations in  the  valve,  due  to  atrophy  or  congenital  insufiiciency.  5.  In 
rare  instances  the  orifice  is  dilated,  and  the  valves  are  therefore 
incompetent  to  close  it  properly.  6.  Degeneration  at  the  root  of  the 
aorta  may  lead  to  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  valves,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  regurgitation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  ordinary  state  of  the  valves  is  that 
described  under  aortic  obstruction,  and  they  are  often  so  shrunken, 
deformed,  and  rigid,  that  they  permit  regurgitation,  as  well  as  cause 
obstruction.  Sometimes  they  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  or  a 
tongue  is  seen  lacerated  or  ruptured,  or  having  a  considerable  perfora- 
tion in  it ;  or  there  may  be  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the  valve. 

Clinical  phenomena. — It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tant characters  which  distinguish  regurgitation  from  obstruction. 
I.  Very  rarely  is  there  any  thrill,  but  possibly  a  diastolic  thriU  may  be 
felt.  2.  A  well-marked  diastolic  imcrmur  is  generally  present.  3.  The 
arterial  pulse  is  quite  characteristic,  OA\'ing  to  the  blood  being  forced 
into  the  vessels  under  unusual  pressure  by  the  enlarged  left  ventricle, 
thus  causing  their  excessive  distension  ;  while  they  afterwards  rapidly 
subside,  on  account  of  the  regurgitation.  This  can  be  observed  in  all 
the  arteries,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  the  vessels  of  the  eye  by  the 
aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  They  become  visible,  tortuous,  and  elon- 
gated with  each  systole  of  the  heart,  presenting  a  worm-like  movement ; 
the  pulse  having  a  jerky,  abrupt,  and  hard  feel,  succeeded  by  a  rapid 
subsidence  or  "  fall-back."  The  sensation  has  been  well  described  as 
resembHng  "  balls  of  blood  shot  under  the  finger."  There  is  no  irregu- 
larity so  long  as  the  heart-tissue  continues  healthy.  The  important 
characters  of  the  sphygmographic  tracing  are  that  the  line  of  descent 
falls  suddenly;  and  that  the  aortic  wave  is  more  or  less  indistinct  or 
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absolutely  wanting.  By  observing  the  latter  character,  the  degree  of 
regurgitation  may  be  determined.  The  line  of  ascent  is  usually  long 
and  vertical,  with  a  sharp  summit,  but  this  may  be  square  or  convex  if 
obstruction  also  exists.  The  distension-wave  is  raised,  and  the  notch 
preceding  it  is  exaggerated,  while  unusual  vibratory-waves  are  not  un- 
common. A  loud  murmur  is  often  heard  in  the  main  arteries.  In 
course  of  time  they  are  very  prone  to  become  dilated  and  the  seat  of 
degenerative  changes,  owing  to  the  repeated  -  strain  exercised  upon 
them.  4.  The  principal  morbid  change  developed  in  connection  with 
the  heart  consists  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle, 
which  tends  to  become  extreme.  The  hypertrophy  is  at  first  usually  in 
excess  of  what  is  required  for  compensation,  which  accounts  for  the 
great  distension  of  the  arteries,  while  it  also  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
indicative  of  arterial  and  capillary  plethora.  Degeneration  of  the 
enlarged  heart  is,  however,  liable  to  set  in  speedily,  and  this  has  been 
explained  by  some  authorities  in  the  following  way  : — It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  through  the 
coronary  arteries,  depends  upon  the  aortic  recoil,  and  not  upon  the 
ventricular  contraction,  therefore  flowing  in  during  the  cardiac  diastole ; 
if  there  is  incompetency  of  the  valves,  allowing  the  blood  to  return  to 
the  heart,  this  force  is  rendered  more  or  less  inefficient,  and  conse- 
quently the  walls  are  imperfectly  nourished ;  the  aorta  and  its  large 
branches  at  the  same  time  become  atheromatous,  and  therefore  de- 
ficient in  elasticity.  Recent  observers,  however,  entirely  contradict 
this  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  heart,  and 
affirm  that  it  takes  place  during  the  cardiac  systole.  The  mitral  orifice 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  obstruction.  Serious  symptoms  are  liable  to  follow 
both  the  events  just  indicated. 

E.  Tricuspid  Regurgitation. 

Etiology. — Practically  this  condition  is  either  associated  with  dila- 
tation of  the  right  cavities,  consequent  upon  some  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  in  the  lungs,  especially  associated  with  emphysema;  or  it 
follows  mitral  disease,  being  then  partly  due  to  disease  of  the  valves, 
owing  to  the  continued  extra-pressure  of  the  blood  upon  them. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  tricuspid  orifice  may  be  simply 
dilated,  the  valves  being  thus  rendered  incompetent,  but  being  free 
from  disease  ;  or  the  valves,  especially  the  fixed  tongue,  with  the  chords 
tendinese,  are  occasionally  contracted  and  deformed.  I  have  now  and 
then  observed  abundant  fibrinous  deposit  upon  the  ventricular  surface 
of  the  tricuspid  valves,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  organic  mischief 
affecting  their  structure. 

Clinical  phenomena. — Immediate  signs,  i.  It  is  stated  that  a 
systolic  thrill  has  been  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  but  this  must  be  extremely 
exceptional.  2.  The  characteristic  systolic  mtirmur  is  more  frequently 
absent  than  present,  and  requires  usually  an  experienced  auscultator  to 
detect  it.    In  exceptional  instances,  however,  it  is  well-marked. 

EfiFects  upon  the  circulation.— The  general  venous  system  suffers 
speedily  and  seriously  in  connection  with  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and 
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all  the  symptoms  resulting  from  overloading  of  the  veins  are  liable 
to  follow,  this  condition  being  a  prominent  cause  of  cardiac  dropsy. 
The  abdominal  circulation  is  affected  very  early,  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  valves  in  the  veins  here.  In  addition,  sonie  important 
physical  signs  are  originated,  viz.  -.—a.  Distension  and  varicosity  of  the 
cervical  veins,  especially  of  the  right  external  jugular ;  and  sometimes 
of  the  veins  over  the  chest,  b.  Venous  pulsation  in  the  neck,  and, 
according  to  some  observers,  in  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  hepatic 
vein.  c.  Filling  of  the  external  jugular  vein  from  below,  after  it  has 
been  emptied  by  pressure.  The  pulmonary  circulation  is  relieved,  and 
thus  pulmonary  symptoms  are  often  diminished  when  tricuspid  regur- 
gitation supervenes. 

Effects  upon  the  heart. — Tricuspid  regurgitation  tends  to  increase 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle ;  and  to  cause  enlargement  of  the 
corresponding  auricle.  If  considerable,  it  may  diminish  the  intensity 
of  murmurs  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 


F.  Tricuspid  Obstruction. 

This  condition  is  a  mere  curiosity,  if  it  ever  exists.  It  might  possibly 
be  the  consequence  of  endocarditis  occurring  during  intra-uterine  life ; 
and  its  signs  and  effects  would  be  similar  to  those  of  regurgitation, 
except  that  the  murmur  would  be  praesystolic. 


G.  Pulmonary  Obstruction  and  Regurgitation. 

A  very  few  observations  will  suffice  for  the  affections  of  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice.  They  are  extremely  rare,  especially  regurgitation.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  pulmonary  obstruction  is  due  to  congenital  con- 
striction of  the  orifice,  which  may  be  extreme ;  sometimes  the  valves 
are  much  thickened,  atheromatous,  or  calcareous.  This  disease  origi- 
nates a  systolic  thrill  and  murmur  at  the  left  base.  The  pulse  is  not 
affected,  this  constituting  an  important  distinction  from  aortic  disease. 
Signs  of  right  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  often  appear  in  course  of 
time ;  followed  by  overloading  of  the  systemic  veins.  Pulmonary 
regurgitation  would  give  rise  to  a  diastolic  murmur  at  the  left  base. 
I  have  met  with  one  instance  in  which  marked  constriction  and  regurgi- 
tation existed  together,  accompanied  with  a  loud  double  murmur. 


II.  Enlargement  of  the  Heart. 

Enlargement  of  the  heart  may  be  due  to  :— i.  Hypertrophy  of  its 
muscular  walls.  2.  Dilatation  of  its  cavities.  In  most  instances  there 
is  a  combination  of  these  conditions,  though  in  very  variable  degrees, 
but  the  varieties  met  with  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  following 
classification  :— i.  Simple  hypertrophy.  2.  Eccentric  hypertrophy,  or 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  the  former  being  in  excess.  3.  Dilatation 
with  hypertrophy,  the  dilatation  being  the  more  marked.    4-  Dilatation 
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with  attenuation  of  the  walls,  or  si'mp/e  dilatation.    A  form  has  been 
described  as  concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  cavities  are  contracted 
but  in  reahty  this  appearance  is  merely  due  to  post-mortem  contraction 
of  the  walls  of  a  hypertrophied  heart. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  together 
any  special  facts  relating  to  either  of  these  morbid  conditions  being 
indicated  as  occasion  arises. 

Etiology.— The  numerous  causes  of  cardiac  enlargement  may  be 
ranged  under  certain  heads. 

1.  Direct  obstruclion,  either  in  connection  with  the  orifices  of  the  heart 
or  with  the  vessels,  which  interferes  with  the  passage  of  the  Mood.  Cardiac 
obstruction  is  usually  seated  at  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice,  very  rarely  at 
the  pulmonary  opening.  The  aorta  may  be  obstructed  from  extensive 
atheroma  or  calcification;  aneurism;  congenital  constriction  or  co- 
arctation ;  or  external  pressure  upon  the  vessel  by  an  aneurism  or  other 
tumour. _  In  connection  with  the  general  circulation  the  chief  conditions 
givmg  nse  to  cardiac  enlargement  are  extensive  atheroma  and  calcifica- 
tion of  the  arteries ;  changes  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  accom- 
panying chrome  renal  disease ;  and  alterations  in  the  calibre  of  the 
small  vessels  associated  with  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  the  pulmonary 
circulation  obstruction  may  arise  from  congenital  constriction  of  or 
external  pressure  upon,  the  pulmonary  artery;  chronic  pulmonary 
diseases,  especially  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  extensive 
pleuntic  adhesions  with  retracted  side,  and  interstitial  pneumonia  •  or 
atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  ' 

Obstruction  tends  more  especially  to  lead  to  hypertrophy,  but  if  it  is 
brought  about  suddenly,  a  primary  dilatation  ensues ;  when,  however 
the  obstruction  is  gradual  in  its  progress,  the  hypertrophy  is  often  of  the 
most  pure  type. 

2.  Distension  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  during  diastole,  under  increased 
pressure.  This  is  a  most  important  cause  of  cardiac  enlargement,  .being 
chiefly  exemplified  by  aortic  and  mitral  regurgitation,  and  to  a  less 
degree  ty  tncuspid  regurgitation.  In  these  conditions  there  are  two 
currents  of  blood  entering  the  cavity  into  which  regurgitation  takes 
place,  often  under  excessive  pressure.  At  first  dilatation  is  produced 
but  in  most  cases  hypertrophy  is  soon  superadded,  the  relative  propor- 
tions depending  upon  various  circumstances.  The  heart  may  ultimatelv 
assume  enfbrmous  dimensions. 

3- .  Constrained  action  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  the  con- 
traction of  this  organ  is  impeded,  and  it  has  to  work  under  physical  disad- 
vantages.  Displacement  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  but  especially 
from  pleuritic  effusion ;  interference  with  its  action  in  consequence  of 
a  deformed  thorax;  and  pericardial  agglutination,  are  the  important 
causes  of  enlargement  coming  under  this  head,  and  they  tend  chiefly  to 
develope  hypertrophy.  ^ 

•  t  P^'o^^ble  that  mere  excessive  cardiac  action,  such  as  is  observed 
in  habitual  nervous  palpitation,  may  induce  hypertrophy.  Some  authori- 
ties would  explain  this  by  afiirming  that  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
arterial  circulation,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
vessels,  and  that  this  leads  to  compensatory  hypertrophy. 

5-  It  has  been  stated  that  permanent  enlargement  may  follow  the 
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dilatation  which  frequently  results  from  some  temporary  loss  of  resisting 
power  in  the  ivalls  of  the  heart,  such  as  is  associated  with  cardiac  soften- 
ing in  low  fevers  ;  myo-carditis  accompanying  peri-  or_  endocarditis ; 
or  mere  nervous  debility  and  want  of  tone,  due  to  excessive  smoking  or 
venery  and  various  other  causes.  After  recovery  a  compensatory 
hypertrophy  is  said  to  be  set  up,  and  Fothergill  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  may  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  ventricular  cavity  to  its  original  and 
normal  dimensions. 

6.  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  notice  separately  that  important  class  of 
cases,  in  which  cardiac  enlargement  is  the  result  of  repeated  violent  effort, 
especially  with  the  arms,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  certam 
laborious  occupations  (hammermen,  colliers,  &c.),  gymnastic  exercises, 
rowing,  or  climbing  mountains.  The  enlargement  is  principally  due  to 
the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  is  caused  by  the  muscles  cross- 
ing the  arteries,  the  former  also,  owing  to  their  rigid  condition,  oppos- 
ing the  passage  of  blood  through  their  own  vessels ;  and,  after  a  time, 
to  the  aortic  disease  which  is  originated.  The  excessive  action  of  the 
heart  which  is  excited  from  time  to  time  must  not,  however,  be  over- 
looked as  probably  aiding  in  bringing  about  the  morbid  condition. 
Enlargement  of  the  right  cavities  is  very  liable  to  be  developed  m 
runners,  swimmers,  divers,  and  others  who  tax  their  wind  unduly  from 

time  to  time.  .  . 

7.  A  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  resultmg  from  over-eatmg,  especially 
of  nitrogenized  food,  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  has  been  stated  to  cause 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  but  this  is  probably  associated  with  lithiasis. 

8.  Cases  of  hypertrophied  heart  now  and  then  come  under  observa- 
tion in  which  no  cause  can  be  traced,  and  then  the  hypertrophy  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  idiopathic  and  primary.  _  ,      ,  • 

With  regard  to  dilatation,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  further,  that  this 
condition  is  more  liable  to  supervene,  and  is  more  marked  in  those  con- 
ditions which  give  rise  to  great  internal  pressure  on  the  cardiac  walls 
during  diastole  ;  when  obstruction  arises  rapidly ;  and  when  the  walls 
of  the  heart  are  deficient  in  resisting  power  from  any  cause,  as  after 
acute  or  long-continued  chronic  illness,  or  when  they  are  the  seat  _  of 
congestion,  serous  infiltration,  inflammation,  or  various  degenerative 
changes,  especially  fatty  and  fibroid. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  morbid  appearances  and 
cHnical  phenomena  associated  with  cardiac  enlargements,  it  is  needful 
to  remark  that  these  are  influenced  by  certain  important  circumstances, 
prominent  among  which  may  be  mentioned : — i.  The  nature  of  the 
enlargement,  whether  this  is  due  to  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  to 
both  conditions  ;  and  the  relative  degrees  in  which  they  are  combined. 
2.  The  part  of  the  heart  afiected.  3.  The  state  of  the  cardiac  walls. 
4.  The  condition  of  the  valves  and  orifices.  5.  The  presence  of 
pericardial  adhesions.  .  ,      j  • 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  important  alterations  produced  m 
the  heart  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 

1  Increase  in  bulk,  this  being  mainly  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation. 

2  Increase  in  weight,  which  is  due  to,  and  therefore  in  the  ratio  of  the 
hvoertrophy  The  enlargement  and  excess  in  weight  vary  greatly  in 
degree  the  heart  being  sometimes  three  or  four  times  heavier  than 
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usuiil,  and  enormously  increased  in  dimensions.    It  is  then  called  the 
£or  bovinwn  vel  taurimwi.    3.  Cha?ige  in  shape.    In  general  dilated 
hypertrophy  the  heart  tends  to  become  more  or  less  globular,  the  apex 
being  rounded  or  obliterated.    If  the  left  cavities  are  alone  involved, 
and  especially  merely  hypertrophied,  the  heart  is  elongated  and  more 
conical,  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  extending  downwards  some 
distance  beyond  the  right.    When  the  right. side  is  solely  affected, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  roundness  and  increase  in  breadth,  the  right  ven- 
tricle lying  forwards,  so  as  to  overlap  the  left,  and  to  form  the  apex. 
4.  Alteratio7i  in  position  and  axis.    As  a  rule  the  heart  is  lowered,  and 
its  apex  is  displaced  to  the  left,  while  the  right  border  becomes  more 
horizontal,  the  last  character  being  especially  observed  in  enlargement 
of  the  right  side,  which  may  also  extend  the  heart's  limits  in  an  upward 
direction.    5.  Changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  cavities.    There  are  generally  obvious  alterations  in  these 
respects,  but  they  vary  considerably,  according  to  both  the  absolute 
and  relative  amount  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.    The  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle  may  measure  from  i|  to  2  inches  in  thickness  ;  those  of 
the  right  from  i  to       inches.    The  septum  is  usually  involved,  and 
tends  to  bulge  towards  that  cavity  which  is  least  implicated.    It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  may  be  considerable  hypertrophy  with  little 
or  no  _  thickening  of  the  walls,  because  it  is  accompanied  with  much 
dilatation.    In  simple  dilatation  the  walls  of  an  auricle  may  become  so 
thin  as  to  consist  of  scarcely  anything  but  pericardium  and  endocar- 
dium, and  to  be  almost  transparent.  6.  Physical  characters  of  the  heart- 
tissue.     In  hypertrophy,  provided  degeneration  has  not  set  in,  the 
cardiac  walls  appear  either  of  normal  colour- or  of  an  unusually  bright- 
red  tint,  and,  as  it  were,  more  healthy  and  robust  than  normal,  while 
the  tissue  feels  very  firm  and  resistant.    Fatty  degeneration  may,  how- 
ever, give  rise  to  various  tints,  as  well  as  to  diminution  in  consistence. 
The  heart  generally  feels  soft  and  flabby  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
dilatation.    7.  Structural  changes.    In  the  form  of  cardiac  hypertrophy 
now  iftider  consideration  the  muscular  tissue  is  increased.     It  has 
been  held  that  the  previously-existing  fibres  become  enlarged  and 
lengthened ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  there  is  a  new  formation, 
the  fibres  being  augmented  in  number,  and  arranged  more  closely 
together.^  Fatty  degeneration  frequently  follows  hypertrophy,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  recently-formed  fibres  are  more  liable  to 
undergo  this  change.     The  coronary  vessels  become  enlarged,  and 
some  observers  affirm  that  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglia  are  also 
increased  in  size ;  others  believe  that  there  is  only  a  hyperplasia  of 
the  connective  tissue  associated  with  these  structures.    The  valves  of 
the  heart  may  become  hypertrophied  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  muscular 
tissue. 

According  to  the  cause  of  the  morbid  changes,  enlargement  of  the 
heart  may  be  general ;  limited  to  the  left,  or  less  commonly  to  the  right 
side ;  to  one  cavity,  especially  a  ventricle  ;  or  even  to  particular  por- 
tions of  a  cavity.  As  a  general  statement  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  is  more  liable  to  hypertrophy  ;  the  right  to  dilata»- 
tion.  The  auricles  are  probably  never  solely  hypertrophied,  being 
always  dilated  as  well. 
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Symptoms.— It  is  for  many  reasons  difficult  to  indicate  precisely 
what  symptoms  are  directly  due  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  in  any 
particular  case,  and  on  this  part  of  the  subject  it  must  suffice  to  state 
the  main  general  facts. 

1.  Pure  hypertrophy,  provided  it  is  strictly  compensatory  and  no 
more,  may  be  unattended  with  any  symptoms  whatever. 

2.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  hypertrophy  is  excessive,  and  hence 
gives  rise  to  sensations  of  the  increased  cardiac  action,  both  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  arteries ;  as  well  as  to  signs  of  active  congestion  of 
the  systemic  circulation,  especially  that  of  the  bram,  or  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  or  of  both,  according  as  the  hypertrophy  is  left, 
right,  or  general :  these  symptoms  being  aggravated  by  whatever  tends 
to  excite  the  heart,  such  as  a  little  exertion.  The  undue  distension  of, 
and  strain  upon  the  arteries  resulting  from  excessive  hypertrophy 
ultimately  leads  to  their  degeneration,  and  it  certainly  may  cause 
rupture  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  with  consequent  apoplexy.  It  is 
believed  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  may  undergo  degeneration  from 
the  same  cause,  and  that  they  also  may  give  way.   _  ... 

3.  If  the  hypertrophy  is  insufficient,  or  is  associated  with  dilataiton 
or  degeneration,  then  the  symptoms  are  more  marked.  In  the  first  con- 
dition there  is  palpitation,  with  dyspnoea,  especially  after  any  exertion, 
and  now  and  then  irregularity  or  intermittency  of  the  heart's  action  is 
observed.  Degeneration  is  indicated  by  feebleness  of  the  circulation  ;. 
irregular  cardiac  action  ;  and  a  tendency  to  syncope.  Dilatation  will 
be  considered  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

4.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dilatation  will  the  functions  of 
the  heart  be  disturbed  and  its  motor  force  be  impaired,  so  that  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  which  is 
retarded  and  rendered  languid  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  blood  is 
insufficiently  aerated,  while  the  capillaries  and  veins  are  overloaded, 
and  the  arteries  are  imperfectly  filled.  Most  uncomfortable  sensations 
are  often  experienced  over  the  cardiac  region,  which  may  amount  to 
intense  anginal  pains.  Palpitation,  irregularity,  or  intermittency  are 
either  constantly  present,  or  are  brought  on  by  slight  causes,  especially 
by  exertion  or  flatulence.  Dyspnoea  is  also  persistent  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  being  easily  intensified,  and  often  amounting  to  orthop- 
noea  •  while  all  the  consequences  of  pulmonary  congestion  are  very 
liable  to  arise.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  general  venous  conges- 
tion are  present  to  their  fullest  extent,  when  there  is  much  dilatation 
of  the  right  cavities.  It  is- important  to  notice  that  while  in  hyper- 
trophy the  urine  is  unaltered,  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation  does  it 
become  more  scanty  and  concentrated,  and  it  then  usually  contains 
albumin,  which  may  amount  to  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  its  bulk. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  following  description  an  attempt  is  made 
to  indicate  the  chief  variations  in  the  physical  signs  which  may  be  met 
with  in  the  different  forms  of  cardiac  enlargement. 

I  Buhing  over  the  cardiac  region  is  often  observed,  being  in  pro- 
nortion  to"  the  degree  of  hypertrophy  ;  to  its  duration  ;  and  to  the  youth 
of  the  patient.  Its  seat  and  extent  depend  upon  those  of  the  hyper- 
trophy. The  intercostal  spaces  may  be  widened,  but  are  not  protruded. 
Dilatation  does  not  cause  bulging. 
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2.  The  impulse  is  much  altered.  In  hypertrophy  it  is  usually  dis- 
placed downwards  and  to  the  left,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  rib,  and  three  inches  or  more  to  the  left  of  the  nipple ;  somewhat 
increased  in  area,  though  well-defined  and  limited ;  forcible,  in  some  in- 
stances being  extremely  powerful ;  slow,  impulsive,  heaving  or  pushing 
in  a  do\\Tiward  and  forward  direction ;  and  regular.  Dilatation  tends  to 
enlarge  the  impulse  transversely,  especially  towards  the  right,  but  does 
not  lower  it ;  it  becomes  extensive,  diffused,  and  ill-defined ;  liable  to 
change  its  place  with  different  beats  of  the  heart ;  more  or  less  feeble, 
being  sometimes  seen  when  not  felt,  or  perceptible  to  neither  touch  nor 
sight ;  of  Jerking  or  slapping  quality,  or  occasionally  almost  undulatory ; 
unequal  in  force,  and  irregular  in  rhythm  or  even  intermittent ;  some- 
times double,  or  with  a  diastolic  impulse.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  according  to  the  degree  in  which  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are 
combined  will  the  impulse  partake  of  the  characters  significant  of  one 
or  other  of  these  conditions.  Further,  the  part  of  the  heart  involved 
will  influence  it.  When  the  right  side  is  affected,  the  chief  impulse  lies 
behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilage,  or  in  the 
epigastrium  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  superficial.  Hypertrophy  about  the 
base  of  the  heart  may  originate  an  impulse  in  this  situation ;  and  if 
either  auricle  is  enlarged,  auricular  pulsation  may  be  felt  over  the 
corresponding  region.  Valvular  diseases  and  fatty  degeneration  fre- 
quently affect  the  impulse  associated  with  an  enlarged  heart. 

3.  Cardiac  dulness.  In  all  forms  of  cardiac  enlargement  the  area  of 
dulness  is  necessarily  increased,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  in  what 
directions  the  increase  takes  place,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  dulness. 
Hypertrophy  generally  enlarges  it  downwards  and  to  the  left,  and  causes 
it  to  assume  a  vertically-elongated  form.  Dilatation  extends  it  trans- 
versely, especially  towards  the  right,  rendering  it  somewhat  square  or 
circular,  but  does  not  lower  it  much.  General  hypertrophy  with  dilata- 
tion gives  rise  to  the  greatest  enlargement,  both  laterally  and  down- 
wards, *the  shape  being  more  or  less  square.  It  is  said  that  the  degree 
of  dulness  of  hypertrophy  is  more  marked  than  that  of  dilatation,  and 
that  the  sense  of  resistance  is  greater,  but  these  characters  are  by  no 
means  reHable.  Enlargement  of  one  or  other  side  of  the  heart  will 
cause  the  dulness  to  increase  in  a  corresponding  direction  \  while 
localized  enlargement  will  give  rise  to  localized  dulness. 

4.  Cardiac  sounds.  In  hypertrophy  the  first  sound  at  the  apex 
becomes  obscure,  muffled,  low-pitched,  and  somewhat  prolonged,  the 
muscular  element  being  in  excess.  In  some  cases  there  can  scarcely 
'be  said  to  be  a  real  sound,  but  rather  a  sensation  conveyed  to  the  head 
through  the  stethoscope ;  and  occasionally  a  sound  as  of  the  heart 
knocking  against  the  chest-walls  is  heard.  At  the  base  the  first  sound 
may  be  much  clearer  and  more  valvular.  The  second  sound  is  often 
well-accentuated  at  the  base,  so  as  to  resemble  a  first  sound.  In  dila- 
tation the  sounds  tend  to  be  feeble,  but  clear,  short,  sharp,  and  valvular. 
The  first  sound  becomes  weaker  towards  the  base,  but  the  second  may 
be  well-accentuated  in  this  situation.  A  peculiar  sensation  is  described 
m  simple  dilatation,  which  is  communicated  through  the  stethoscope, 
as  of  a  diffused  tumble  of  the  heart  against  the  chest-walls  with  rolling 
over,  followed  by  a  pause,  compared  to  "  the  sudden  halt  of  strikers  on 
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an  anvil"  (Richardson) ;  or  "to  a  horse  changing  its  feet  while  canter- 
ing "  (Fothergill).  Combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  cause  the  first 
sound  to  become  extremely  loud,  full,  prolonged,  and  accentuated,  so  as 
to  be  heard  very  extensively ;  if  the  valves  are  also  hypertrophied,  this 
sound  may  have  a  clanging  quality.  The  sounds  will  be  unusually 
plain  towards  the  right  or  left,  if  either  side  of  the  heart  is  particularly 
affected ;  and  right  hypertrophy  is  attended  with  increased  accentuation 
of  the  pulmonary  second  sound.  Reduplication  of  the  sounds  is 
common  in  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

5.  Mur7nurs  occasionally  result  from  enlargement  of  cavities,  as 
already  explained.  Hypertrophy  with  dilatation  will  intensify  murmurs 
due  to  valvular  diseases ;  and  the  latter  mil  necessarily  modify  the 
sounds  above  described. 

6.  An  enlarged  heart  may  cause  displacement  of  neighbouring  struc- 
tures. The  lungs,  especially  the  left,  may  be  pressed  upon,  dulness  and 
feeble  respiration  at  the  base  being  thus  induced.  The  diaphragm, 
liver,  and  stomach  may  also  be  depressed. 

7.  77ie  pulse.  In  hypertrophy  involving  the  left  ventricle  the  larger 
arteries  are  generally  seen  to  throb  more  or  less  violently,  and  some- 
times the  smaller  vessels  also.  The  pulse  is  disposed  to  be  less  frequent, 
slow  and  prolonged,  full,  tense,  powerful,  heaving,  incompressible,  and 
regular,  having  the  characters  known  as  constituting  the  hammering 
pulse.  A  sphygmographic  curve  presents  a  more  or  less  square  summit. 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dilatation  the  pulse  tends  to  become 
more  feeble,  small,  compressible,  lagging,  and  irregular  or  intermittent. 
When  the  right  side  is  alone  involved  the  radial  pulse  is  not  affected, 
or  only  to  a  less  degree,  and  this  may  be  of  assistance  in  diagnosis. 
The  pulse  is  often  affected  by  valvular  diseases,  changes  in  the  vessels 
themselves,  and  other  causes  upon  which  the  cardiac  enlargement  may 
depend,  or  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 

III.  Atrophy  of  the  Heart, 

./Etiology. — Atrophy  of  the  heart  may  be  met  with  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: — i.  As  a  congenital  condition,  especially  in  females. 

2.  In  connection  mth  general  wasting  from  old  age,  starvation,  low 
fevers,  phthisis,  cancer,  and  other  affections   inducing  marasmus. 

3.  From  pressure  upon  the  heart  by  pericardial  agglutinations  or 
effusion ;  or  excessive  accumulation  of  fat.  This  cause  acts  partly  by 
interfering  with  the  supply  of  blood  through  the  coronary  vessels. 

4.  As  the  result  of  disease  or  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the 
heart  being  on  this  account  imperfectly  nourished ;  atrophy  is  then 
generally  accompanied  with  degenerative  changes. 

Anatomical  Characters.— Diminution  in  weight  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  cardiac  atrophy,  and  the  heart  may  be  reduced  in 
weight  to  3*  ozs.  or  even  less.  As  a  rule  the  heart  is  small,  and  its 
cavities  are  contracted,  the  shape  being  normal.  An  eccentric  form  is 
described  however,  in  which  there  is  dilatation  as  well  as  atrophy. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  usually  wanting  in  tone,  and  fatty  degeneration 

is  not  uncommon.  ...       ,         ^       i  •  1 

Symptoms.— Feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  the  only  symptom  which 
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can  be  attributed  directly  to  atrophy.  When  it  follows  pressure  upon 
the  heart  or  interference  with  its  supply  of  blood,  severe  symptoms  are 
often  present,  such  as  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  general  venous  con- 
gestion ;  but  these  are  not  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  atrophy. 
The  physical  sig7is  are  : — i.  A  feeble  and  limited  apex-beat,  which  may 
be  raised.  2.  Diminished  area  of  dulness.  3.  Weak  or  sometimes 
almost  extinct  sounds.    4.  Pulse  small,  feeble,  but  regular. 


IV.  Fatty  Diseases  of  the  Heart 

There  are  two  distinct  pathological  processes  in  connection  with  the 
heart  to  which  the  term  fatty  disease  is  applied,  each  requiring  separate 
consideration. 

I.  Fatty  Infiltration. 

Etiology. — Fatty  infiltration  is  observed: — i.  As  a  part  of  general 
obesity,  especially  in  elderly  persons.  2.  In  some  individuals  who  suffer 
from  cancer,  phthisis,  and  other  toasting  affections.  3.  In  connection 
with  chronic  alcoholism. 

_  Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  an  infiltration  of  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  around  and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  with  fat,  leading  to 
a  kind  of  fatty  hypertrophy.  This  commences  under  the  pericardium, 
but  the  fat  penetrates  inwards  between  the  muscular  fibres,  causing  their 
degeneration  and  absorption,  so  that  finally  the  affected  portions  of  the 
cardiac  walls  may  be  almost  or  entirely  composed  of  adipose  tissue. 
The  ventricles  are  chiefly  affected,  especially  the  right,  and  there  is  a 
particular  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  along  the  sulci,  and 
about  the  base  and  apex.  The  tissue  is  necessarily  pale,  soft,  flabby, 
and  lacerable. 

Symptoms. — Fatty  infiltration  may  generally  be  suspected  when  it 
exists, *but  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  made  out  by  positive  signs.  If 
considerable  in  amount,  it  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  uncomfort- 
able sensations  in  the  cardiac  region ;  palpitation  on  exertion ;  shortness 
of  breath  ;  and  a  weak  and  languid  circulation,  leading  to  incapacity 
for  any  effort,  chilliness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  tendency  to  giddiness 
or  faintness.  Physical  examinatioti  only  reveals  a  feeble  impulse  and 
sounds ;  and  a  weak,  compressible  pulse.  Often,  however,  there  is  so 
much  fat  over  the  chest  as  to  render  the  local  signs  mentioned  quite 
unreliable, 

2.  Fatty  Degeneration  or  Metamorphosis. 

Etiology. — The  pathological  modes  of  origin  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  cardiac  walls  are  as  follows  : — i.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it 
results  from  mal-nutrition,  ovnng  to  some  interference  with  the  supply 
of  blood  through  the  coronary  arteries.  This  may  arise  from  atheroma 
or  calcification  of  the  vessels  themselves  ;  embolic  obstruction  ;  external 
compression,  especially  by  pericardial  thickening;  or,  according  to 
some  writers,  impairment  of  the  force  of  the  aortic  recoil  from  any 
cause.    A  hypertrophied  or  dilated  heart  is  very  liable  to  degenerate, 
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chiefly  in  consequence  of  inadequate  blood-supply.  2.  This  disease 
is  sometimes  a  part  of  a  general  tendency  to  fatty  changes,  which  are 
observed  at  the  same  time  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  vessels,  cells  of  the 
cornea,  and  other  structures.  These  changes  may  be  set  up  without 
any  evident  cause;  or  in  connection  with  senile  decay,  alcoholism, 
gout,  and  lowering  diseases,  such  as  phthisis  or  cancer.  Most  autho- 
rities regard  them  as  being  the  result  of  some  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  blood ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  trophic  nerves  are  at 
fault.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  heart  and  other  structures  may 
become  fatty  in  consequence  of  renal  disease,  which  renders  the  blood 
impure.  3.  More  or  less  fatty  degeneration  is  associated  with  fatty 
infiltration,  and  it  may  follow  myo-carditis.  4.  The  heart  has  been 
found  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
phosphorus,  as  well  as  by  phosphoric  and  several  other  acids.  5.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  disease  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  nerves  may 
lead  to  fatty  degeneration. 

Fredisposing  causes. — The  most  important  of  these  are  age,  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  being  very  uncommon  in  the  young,  and 
increasing  in  frequency  after  middle  life  to  about  the  sixty-third  year 
(Watson),  after  which  it  gradually  becomes  less  common ;  the  male 
sex;  sedentary  and  indolent  habits,  especially  when  combined  with 
over-eating  and  drinking,  this  disease  being  hence  said  to  be  more 
common  among  the  higher  classes,  and  in  those  whose  occupations 
lead  to  the  above  habits,  such  as  publicans  or  butlers ;  and  the 
presence  of  gout  or  Bright's  disease.  Neither  general  obesity  nor 
the  opposite  condition  seems  to  have  any  influence. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  condition  which  has  been  specially 
named  the  "  Gouty  Heart."  *  It  is  really  merely  hypertrophy  followed 
by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls,  associated  with  changes  in 
the  vessels  and  in  the  kidneys,  occurring  in  connection  with  lithsemia. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Fatty  metamorphosis  may  be  observed 
in  a  heart  of  normal  size,  or  in  one  enlarged  or  atrophied.  The 
ventricles  are  by  far  most  frequently  affected,  especially  the  left ;  and 
the  change  may  be  seen  over  a  considerable  extent,  or  be  limited  to 
certain  parts  if  due  to  localized  obstruction.  It  may  commence  pri- 
marily at  either  surface,  or  deep  in  the  walls. 

The  alterations  in  physical  characters  are  marked  if  the  degeneration 
is  advanced.  The  colour  is  paler  than  normal  and  dull,  either  brownish- 
red,  pale  brown,  or  presenting  various  "faded-leaf"  tints,  being  some- 
times actually  yellow.  These  colours  may  be  seen  throughout,  or 
merely  in  streaks.  The  consistence  is  diminished,  the  tissue  tearing 
and  breaking  down  readily  under  pressure,  and  the  cardiac  walls  occa- 
sionally resembling  mere  "wet  brown  paper."  There  may  be  a  greasy 
feel,  oil  being  yielded  on  pressure,  or  to  the  knife,  blotting-paper,  or 
ether. 

The  microscopic  changes  are  characteristic,  and  may  be  observed 
before  there  are  any  alterations  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  At  first  the 
striae  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  merely  rendered  indistinct  by  fat-granules 
and  oil-globules,  being  again  brought  into  view  by  ether.  Gradually 

*  For  full  details  see  "The  Heart  and  its  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  Milner  Fothergill, 
and  edition,  p.  400. 
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they  become  more  and  more  obscured,  until  finally  they  disappear  alto- 
gether, the  fibres  being  made  up  entirely  of  fat-granules.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  fat  is  formed  between  as  well  as  within  the  fibres. 

Symptoms.— Undoubtedly  fatty  degeneration  may  exist  without  there 
being  any  clinical  indications  of  this  condition,  or  only  such  as  are  of 
doubtful  significance.  Sudden  death  has  occurred  from  this  disease, 
when  there  had  been  no  previous  suspicion  of  any  cardiac  mischief. 
Cases,  however,  come  under  observation  not  uncommonly  in  which 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  tolerable  positiveness.  As  a  rule  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  very  gradual  and  insidious.  Most  of  the 
symptoms  are  attributable  to  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart. 

Unpleasant  sensations  are  frequently  complained  of  over  the  cardiac 
region,  and  anginal  attacks  are  very  liable  to  arise.  Palpitation  is  often 
felt  during  the  progress  of  the  degeneration,  not,  however,  directly 
associated  with  the  diseased  fibres,  but  with  those  which  are  unaffected, 
these  being  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  circulation.  The  principal 
disturbances  of  the  cardiac  action  observed  in  different  combinations 
are  infrequency,  the  beats  being  reduced  to  50,  40,  30,  25,  or  even  less 
in  a  minute;  feebleness;  irregularity;  and  intermittency.  Any  exer- 
tion tends  to  increase  the  frequency,  and  to  render  the  action  more 
irregular. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  may  afford  signs  of  the  disease. 
There  is  not  infrequently  a  sallow  earthy  tint,  combined  with  anaemia, 
or  with  lividity  about  the  lips  and  enlarged  capillaries  on  the  cheeks, 
of  which  appearances  I  have  met  with  well-marked  examples.  Fother- 
gill  describes  the  skin  as  sometimes  resembhng  discoloured  parchment, 
having  a  greasy  feel  and  presenting  changes  in  the  epidermis.  The 
tissues  are  generally  flabby  and  wanting  in  tone.  There  are  frequently 
evidences  of  degeneration  in  the  vessels  and  other  structures.  Among 
these  the  arcus  senilis  has  been  considered  of  material  diagnostic 
importance,  especially  when  it  is  yellow,  ill-defined,  and  passes  into  a 
cloudy  cornea ;  but  this  is  very  questionable. 

The  patient  feels  weak  and  languid  ;  deficient  in  vitality ;  subject  to 
chilliness  ;  and  incapacitated  for  any  exertion,  which  brings  on  short- 
ness of  breath,  faintness,  or  actual  syncope.  Involuntary  sighing  is 
sometimes  a  prominent  symptom,  and  also  the  peculiar  disturbance  of 
breathing  described  by  Cheyne. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  nen'ous  centres 
important  symptoms  arise.  The  chief  of  these  are  habitual  depression 
of  spirits  ;  irritability  and  moroseness  ;  various  sensations  in  the  head  ; 
disturbances  of  vision ;  feebleness  of  intellect,  with  failure  of  memory, 
and  inaptitude  for  thought ;  tremulousness  and  an  unsteady  gait ;  a 
tendency  to  sudden  attacks  of  giddiness,  which  make  the  patient  cling 
to  the  nearest  object ;  restless  and  disturbed  sleep,  attended  with 
sudden  startings,  which  may  be  due  to  a  feeling  of  impending  suffoca- 
tion ;  and  unusual  sensations  m  the  limbs.  Sudden  cerebral  anremia 
IS  very  liable  to  occur,  inducing  .syncope ;  apoplectiform  or  epileptiform 
attacks ;  or  a  combination  of  these  conditions.  These  attacks  are, 
however,  soon  recovered  from  as  a  rule,  and  do  not  leave  any  per- 
manent ill-effects  behind. 

The  digestive  organs  are  generally  out  of  order.    A  sensation  of 
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sinking  in  the  epigastrium  is  often  complained  of.  Sexual  inclination 
and  power  are  often  notably  deficient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fatty  degeneration  may  set  in  in  con- 
nection with  a  hypertrophied  or  dilated  heart,  or  with  valvular  disease, 
and  it  will  then  modify  the  symptoms  as  well  as  the  physical  signs 
accompanying  these  conditions,  especially  adding  to  the  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  the  circulation. 

Physical  signs. — The  only  positive  signs  of  fatty  heart  are  the 
following  : — i.  The  impulse  is  feeble  or  absent,  but  if  perceptible  it  is 
well-defined.  2.  The  sounds  are  weak,  especially  the  first,  which  may 
be  almost  inaudible,  particularly  at  the  base,  where  it  is  weaker  than  at 
the  apex.  The  second  sound  may  be  fairly  accentuated.  3.  The 
pulse  is  very  feeble,  small,  and  compressible ;  often  infrequent,  there 
being  sometimes  but  one  pulsation  to  two  ventricular  contractions ; 
while  it  tends  to  be  irregular,  and  may  become  hurried  paroxysinally, 
so  as  to  be  almost  uncountable  from  its  frequency  and  irregularity 
(Walshe). 

Course  and  Terminations. — Patients  suffering  from  fatty  disease 
of  the  heart  may  go  on  for  years,  but  death  is  to  be  feared  at  any 
moment  if  the  lesion  is  advanced.  The  fatal  termination  may  occur 
quite  suddenly  from  syncope,  usually  after  some  effort ;  rupture  of 
the  heart,  either  sudden  or  gradual ;  or  cerebral  anaemia :  or  gradually 
from  asthenia,  which  may  be  attended  with  dropsy.  This  symptom, 
however,  is  often  absent  from  first  to  last,  even  in  extreme  cases,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  fatty  disease  alone  can  give  rise  to  dropsy. 


V.  Peculiar  Degenerations  and  New  Formations  in  the 
JValls  op  the  Heart. 

In  addition  to  the  fatty  degeneration  just  described,  it  is  requisite 
to  mention  the  following : — i.  Softcrmig  of  the  tissue  of  the  heart  in 
connection  with  low  febrile  conditions,  especially  typhus,  typhoid, 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  septicaemia  from  any  cause.  A  form  of 
simple  softening  has  also  been  described,  chronic  in  its  course. 
2.  Brown  atrophy  of  the  heart.  3.  Fibroid  i7ifiltration  or  degenera- 
tion, or  so-called  cirrhosis.  This  is  localized,  especially  in  the  musculi 
papillares,  but  it  may  form  scar-like  patches  in  the  walls.  In  some 
cases  it  results  from  inflammation ;  but  in  others  it  seems  to  be  a 
gradual  change,  from  proliferation  of  an  imperfect  fibroid  tissue ;  or 
some  believe  there  is  an  actual  infiltration  of  material  between  the 
muscular  fibres.  4.  Calcificatio7i.  5.  Syphilitic  growths.  6.  Albuminoid 
degeneratiofi.  7.  Cancer,  which  is  extremely  rare,  being  usually 
medullary  and  nodular.  8.  Tubercle,  also  very  rare.  9.  Parasitic 
formations,  viz.,  the  cysticercus  cellulosus,  and  the  echinococcus 
hominis. 

VI.  Cardiac  Aneurism. 

Cardiac  aneurism  signifies  a  localized  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart.    It  may  involve  the  entire  thickness,  or  the  endocardium  and 
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contiguous  muscular  strata  may  be  destroyed.  The  size  and  form  of 
the  aneurism  vary  much,  but  there  are  the  two  types  of  general  and 
equable  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  parietes ;  and  the  sacculated 
variety,  the  latter  opening  into  the  heart  by  a  wide  or  narrow  orifice. 
More  or  less  stratified  fibrin  or  coagulated  blood  is  usually  found  in 
the  sac,  and  it  may  thus  be  completely  obliterated,  and  the  aneurism 
cured.  The  left  ventricle  is  almost  invariably  affected,  and  more  than 
one  aneurism  may  be  present. 

Cardiac  aneurism  is  almost  always  the  consequence  of  some  previous 
structural  change  in  the  ventricular  walls,  especially  fatty  or  fibroid 
degeneration  ;  inflammation  ;  softening  from  any  cause  ;  rarely  ulcera- 
tion or  rupture  of  the  endocardium ;  or  hsemorrhage  into  the  muscular 
structure.  As  a  rule  it  is  formed  gradually,  but  may  be  developed 
suddenly  from  violent  strain.  Fibroid  and  other  degenerative  changes 
are  likely  to  be  increased,  or  to  be  subsequently  set  up  at  the  seat  of 
aneiuism. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  reliable  symptoms  or  signs  of  aneurism  of 
the  heart.  Sometimes  a  localized  pulsating  prominence  is  observed, 
over  which  a  single  or  double  murmur  may  be  heard.  Hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  are  developed  in  course  of  time.  Death  may  take  place 
suddenly  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism. 


VII.  Rupture  of  the  Heart. 

.Etiology. — This  rare  lesion  may  be  considered  in  this  chapter,  as 
the  rupture  is  generally  the  result  of  some  chronic  structural  change  in 
the  cardiac  walls,  and  probably  even  in  traumatic  cases  they  are  never 
quite  healthy.  The  more  important  morbid  conditions  which  have  been 
observed  are  fatty  disease,  especially  degeneration  j  great  dilatation ; 
cardiac  aweurism  ;  abscess  or  gangrene  ;  ulcerative  or  other  destruction 
of  the  endocardium ;  hsemorrhage  into  the  walls  ;  calcification ;  and 
parasitic  formations.  Rupture  of  the  heart  may  occur  in  connection 
with  aortic  aneurism  or  coarctation,  but  then  its  walls  are  probably 
always  diseased  as  well.  It  almost  invariably  results  from  some  exciting 
cause,  being  rarely  spontaneous ;  while  it  is  by  far  most  frequent  in 
males  and  old  persons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  size,  shape,  and  other  characters  of 
the  rupture  vary  considerably.  On  the  whole  it  is  much  more  frequent 
in  the  left  ventricle,  but  traumatic  rupture  is  more  common  on  the  right 
side.  The  direction  of  the  laceration  is  generally  parallel  to  the  chief 
fibres  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  rupture 
takes  place,  and  its  dimensions.  Death  may  be  instantaneous,  or  very 
rapid  after  sudden  insensibility  preceded  by  a  shriek.  If  this  does  not 
happen,  the  important  symptoms  are  sudden  extreme  pain  in  the 
cardiac  region ;  a  sense  of  great  oppression  and  dyspnoea ;  signs  of 
intense  shock  and  collapse ;  and  indications  of  grave  interference  with 
the  cardiac  action.  Patients  occasionally  rally,  and  there  may  be  repeated 
attacks,  supposed  to  indicate  rupture  of  successive  layers  of  the  heart's 
fibres.    It  is  even  stated  that  recovery  may  take  place. 
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Chapter  VI. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHRONIC  CARDIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

I.  Diagnosis. 

In  making  a  diagnosis  with  regard  to  chronic  affections  of  the  heart,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  : — i.  Whether  there  is  any  actual  organic 
mischief,  or  merely  functional  disturbance,  which  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
associated  with  this  organ.  2.  The  nature,  exact  seat,  and  extent  of 
any  organic  disease  present,  the  main  conditions  to  be  borne  in  mind 
being  : — a.  Diseases  of  the  valves  and  orifices,  b.  Alterations  in  the 
size  or  capacity  of  the  heart,  c.  Changes  in  its  walls,  d.  Interference 
with  its  supply  of  blood,  e.  Pericardial  effusion  or  adhesion.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  lesions  are  often  variously  combined,  and  an 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  determine  the  precise  state  of  the  struc- 
tures in  every  particular  just  mentioned.  3.  The  pathological  cause  of 
any  existing  lesion,  if  this  can  be  discovered. 

A  separate  account  of  the  diagnosis  of  each  disease  would  involve 
unnecessary  repetition,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  data  on 
which  this  should  be  founded,  these  being: — i.  The  pi-evious  history 
of  the  patient,  special  inquiry  being  made  with  regard  to  aatte  rJieurna- 
iism  and  viole7ii  exertion.  It  may  also  be  of  some  help  to  note  whether 
there  is  any  family  predisposition  to  cardiac  disease.  2.  The  age,  sex, 
and  general  condition,  particularly  observing  whether  there  are  signs  of 
degeneration.  3.  The  symptoms  present,  especially  noting  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation,  and  the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom.  4.  The 
physical  signs  discovered  on  examination.  Physical  examination  is  the 
only  positive  and  reliable  means  by  which  cardiac  diseases  are  diagnosed, 
and  daily  experience  enforces  the  importance  of  investigating  the  state 
of  the  heart  in  any  case  which  comes  under  observation  for  the  first 
time,  and  especially  when  examining  for  life-insurance.  The  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  this  examination  are  : — (i.)  Whether  there  is  any  change 
in  the  shape  or  size  of  the  chest  over  the  cardiac  region,  (ii.)  The 
characters  of  the  impulse  in  every  particular,  (iii.)  Whether  any  thrill 
or  pericardial  fremitus  can  be  felt,  (iv.)  The  position,  form,  direction, 
and  extent  of  the  cardiac  dulness.  (v.)  The  characters  of  the  heart- 
sounds,  these  being  compared  over  different  parts  of  the  cardiac  region, 
(vi.)  Whether  any  pericardial  or  endocardial  murmur  can  be  detected, 
with  the  characters  of  such  murmur.  It  is  also  requisite  to  examine 
carefully  the  arteries  and  veins,  making  use  of  the  sphygmograph  when 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  former,  and  observing  whether  these 
vessels  present  evidences  of  degeneration. 

It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  facts : — i.  The 
heart  may  be  displaced  by  extrinsic  conditions,  thus  presenting  abnormal 
physical  signs  when  it  is  not  itself  actually  diseased ;  while  signs  of 
organic  mischief  may  be  modified  by  the  state  of  contiguous  structures. 
2.  Murmurs  may  belong  to  the  inorganic  class ;  or  may  be  merely  due 
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to  roughness  of  the  endocardium,  which  is  unattended  with  any  danger. 
3.  The  bulging  and  dulness  indicative  of  pericardial  effusion  or  cardiac 
enlargement  may  be  simulated  by  excessive  temporary  distension  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart ;  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  tumour,  abscess,  or 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  mediastinum  ;  localized  pleuritic  effusion  • 
consolidation  or  retraction  of  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs,  especially 
the  left.  4.  Organic  disease,  even  of  a  serious  nature,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  unattended  with  any  symptoms  whatever  ;  and  there  may  be  no 
distinctive  physical  signs,  particularly  in  the  early  stage  of  degeneration. 
5.  Severe  cardiac  symptoms  may  be  complained  of,  and  there  may  even 
be  marked  objective  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  amounting  to 
irregularity  or  intermittency,  in  connection  with  mere  functional  dis- 
order. Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  certain  points  in  making  out 
whether  local  cardiac  symptoms  are  due  to  organic  mischief  or  not,  viz., 
that  mere  functional  disturbance  is  not  increased  by  effort ;  is  incon- 
stant ;  and  is  usually  brought  on  by  some  obvious  exciting  cause.  My 
own  experience  would  lead  me  to  avoid  placing  any  implicit  reliance  on 
such  distinctions,  except  that  grave  disorder  of  the  cardiac  action  follow- 
ing slight  exertion  may  be  an  useful  sign  indicative  of  degeneration. 


II.  Prognosis. 

Any  organic  affection  of  the  heart  should  be  regarded  as  serious,  but 
numerous  circumstances  influence  the  prognosis,  and  every  case  has  to 
be  considered  in  several  aspects  before  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  this 
matter  can  be  given.  It  must  be  premised  that  great  care  should  be 
exercised  against  mistaking  mere  functional  disorder  for  organic  disease 
and  vice  versa,  which  might  lead  to  a  wrong  prognosis  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  highly  improper  to  attempt  to  found  any  con- 
clusion on  mere  subjective  symptoms. 

The  questions  which  have  to  be  considered  in  any  particular  case  of 
heart-disease  are  mainly  these  Whether  there  is  any  danger  of 
sudden  death  ?  2.  What  are  the  events  likely  to  arise  in  the  progress 
of  the  case,  and  the  dangers  to  be  feared?  3.  What  will  be  the  prob- 
able duration?  4.  Whether  a  cure  is  possible?  In  the  following 
remarks  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  chief  matters  to  be 
attended  to  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  to  state  the  principal  facts  which  experience  has  established. 

I.  The  prognosis  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  the  nature,  seat, 
and  extent  of  the  disease  or  diseases  present,  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts  being  of  course  founded  on  a  satisfactory  physical  examination, 
instances  are  met  with  occasionally  in  which  a  murmur  arises  from 
mere  roughness  of  the  endocardium ;  in  such  cases  there  is  not  much 
danger,  except  that  the  mischief  might  spread  to  the  orifices  and  valves 
or  their  appendages.  Any  organic  affection  in  connection  with  either 
orifice,  inducing  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  is  decidedly  serious,  but 
the  dangers  are  of  a  very  different  character  at  the  different  orifices,  and 
depend  further  upon  the  cause  of  the  lesion,  and  the  exact' conditions 
present.  In  estimating  the  probable  evils,  moreover,  the  effects  of  the 
various  lesions  upon  the  circulation  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as 
the  secondary  changes  which  they  are  likely  to  originate  in  the  heart. 
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With  regard  to  sudden  death,  aortic  regiirgitatmi  is  the  only  form  of 
valvular  disease  in  which  this  event  may  be  anticipated  with  any  proba- 
bility, but  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  exceptional  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation.  Obstructive  disease  in  connection  with  the  left  orifices  is 
mainly  injurious  by  its  "  back-working,"  and  by  its  consequent  effects 
on  the  heart,  lungs,  and  circulation.  Aortic  obstruction  often  lasts  a 
long  time  mthout  producing  any  particular  mischief;  and  cases  of 
mitral  constriction  also  frequently  go  on  for  a  considerable  period. 
Mitral  disease  is  more  immediately  dangerous  on  account  of  its  effects 
on  the  lungs.  Tricuspid  regurgitation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affec- 
tions of  the  orifices,  on  account  of  the  distressing  symptoms  by  which 
it  is  certain  to  be  followed  in  course  of  time,  and  often  very  speedily, 
through  over-loading  of  the  venous  circulation;  but  its  progress  is 
frequently  slow  and  tedious,  the  patient  leading  a  miserable  existence. 
Pulmonary  constriction  or  regurgitation  produces  the  same  effects,  but 
less  rapidly.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  extensive  or  double 
disease  at  an  orifice  increases  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  As  a  rule 
also  it  is  worse  when  two  or  more  orifices  are  involved ;  but  secondary 
implication  of  an  opening  sometimes  gives  temporary  relief,  as  in  the 
case  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  following  mitral  disease,  which  diminishes 
the  severity  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms. 

With  respect  to  the  question  whether  valvular  disease  is  ever  curable, 
I  certainly  have  met  with  cases  in  which  marked  mitral  constrictive 
murmur  has  disappeared  entirely  in  young  persons  ;  and,  though  cona- 
plete  restoration  to  the  normal  condition  is  probably  not  possible,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  inflammatory  deposits  leading  to  both  aortic  and 
mitral  obstruction  may  be  partly  absorbed  or  removed  in  course  of 

'^''^Hypertrophy  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  decidedly  a  preservative  or 
compensatory  lesion,  and  cannot  under  such  circumstances  be  looked 
upon  as  of  evil  import.  It  is  dangerous  only  when  excessive,  as  it  may 
then  lead  to  rupture  of  vessels,  especially  if  these  are  diseased,  a  con- 
dition which  it  tends  itself  to  produce  through  constant  over-distension  : 
when  on  the  right  side  it 'is  further  injurious  through  keeping  up  a  per- 
sistent state  of  active  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Some  authorities  are  of 
opinion  that  hypertrophy  may  subside  if  the  cause  which  has  induced 

it  can  be  removed.  .  •     ^  v 

Dilatation  is  a  highly  dangerous  condition,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  and  to  its  excess  over  hypertrophy  does  the  prognosis  become 
worse.  Sudden  death  may  occur  in  connection  with  a  weak,  flabb)', 
greatly  dilated  heart ;  while  dilatation  always  materially  augments  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  thus  contributing 
to  the  developement  of  dropsy  and  other  serious  symptoms.  _ 

Defeneration  of  the  heart's  walls,  especially  fatty  disease,  is  another 
very  grave  lesion.  It  is  when  this  change  sets  in  that  the  prognosis 
becomes  so  much  worse  in  cases  of  compensatory  hypertrophy.  ™n- 
sive  fatty  degeneration  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  sudden 
death  from  cardiac  disease.  .      ^    i  j- 

Pericardial  aggluti?iations  add  much  to  the  evils  of  other  cardiac 
diseases,  and  also  tend  to  originate  changes  in  the  heart  itself,  i  have 
observed  some  cases  in  which  this  condition  seemed  to  have  consider- 
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able  influence  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  termination  in  connection  with 
pneumonia. 

In  many  cases  the  cardiac  affections  just  alluded  to  are  variously 
combmed,  and  the  prognosis  has  then  to  be  determined  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  exact  lesions  present. 

2.  The  existing  symptoms  will  influence  the  prognosis  considerably. 
Severe  anginal  attacks  ;  great  irregularity  or  intermittency  of  the  cardiac 
action;  or  a  tendency  to  syncope  or  to  apoplectiform  or  epileptiform 
seizures,  increase  the  danger  of  a  case  very  materially.  When  the 
general  venous  circulation  becomes  much  interfered  with,  and  dropsy 
sets  in,  the  duration  is  not  likely  to  be  very  prolonged ;  it  is  impossible 
however,  to  make  any  definite  statement  on  this  matter,  as  patients 
often  linger  on  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may  even  improve  remark- 
ably under  appropriate  treatment.  It  is  important  to  notice  further 
that  acute  pulmonary  complications  may  arise,  and  cause  very  serious 
symptoms,  at  the  same  time  materially  increasing  the  dropsy,  so  that 
the  case  appears  to  be  approaching  a  speedy  termination  ;  but,  on  the 
subsidence  of  these  complications,  great  improvement  may  take  place 
the  patient  again  rallying  for  a  time,  and  sometimes  even  feeline-  better 
than  before. 

3.  The  cause  of  any  organic  disease  may  influence  the  prognosis,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  removing  such  cause.  For  instance,  improve- 
ment m  valvular  disease  can  be  hoped  for  only  when  it  results  from 
acute  inflammation ;  if  induced  by  chronic  and  degenerative  changes 
matters  always  tend  to  become  worse.  After  a  sudden  injury  to  a  valve' 
the  lesion  does  not  tend  to  increase,  but  usually  remains  static,  whereas 
after  valvulitis  progressive  changes  are  likely  to  take  place,  which 
derange  more  and  more  the  functions  of  the  structures  connected  with 
the  affected  orifice.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  some  authorities 
regard  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy,  or  even  of  dilatation,  as 
capable  of  ieing  completely  cured,  if  the  cause  can  be  removed 

4-  The  state  of  other  organs  and  structures,  especially  of  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  arteries,  will  considerably  modify  the  prognosis  in 
any  given  case,  and  hence  their  condition  ought  to  be  carefully  investi- 
gated. If  the  vessels  are  much  diseased,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  is  very  likely  to  undergo  speedy  degeneration. 

5-  Among  general  matters  affecting  the  prognosis  are  the  age  of 
the  patient;  the  family  history,  as  indicating  a  tendency  to  death  from 
heart-disease  at  any  particular  time;  and  the  social  position  and  habits 
ot  the  patient.  It  is  only  in  young  persons  that  curative  changes  can 
be  at  all  expected.  Those  who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  are 
able  to  live  quietly,  without  either  the  anxiety  or  the  labour  arising  from 
having  to  provide  day  by  day  for  themselves  and  their  families  and 
who  can  procure  a  suitable  diet,  have  a  much  better  chance  of  length 
n L  ?  ^'^^.",those  not  so  fortunately  situated.  Laborious  occupations 
are, especially  hurtful.    Contmuance  in  injurious  habits,  such  as  in- 

emperance  or  debauchery,  will  necessarily  render  the  prognosis  more 
untavourable.  The  prognosis  of  cardiac  diseases  with  reference  to 
marriage,  parturition,  and  suckling  is  of  mucli  importance,  and  those  who 

tnr^K  "^T^^  ''"^j^^^  '^''^  '^"d  valuable  information  in  the  recent 

worK  by  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald  on  "  Heart  Disease  during  Pregnancy  " 
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III.  Treatment. 

Very  seldom  can  any  hope  be  entertained  of  curing  a  chronic  cardiac 
affection,  but  undoubtedly  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prolonging 
life ;  averting  further  mischief  in  the  heart ;  warding  off  unpleasant  or 
dangerous  symptoms ;  and  relieving  such  symptoms  when  they  arise. 
After  any  acute  affection  involving  the  heart,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  strictly  under  observation,  until  this  organ  has  been  restored  to 
as  normal  a  condition  as  possible ;  while  any  chronic  case  ought  to  be 
kept  constantly  under  medical  supervision,  though  this  does  not  imply 
that  medicines  must  be  persistently  given.  Different  forms  of  heart- 
disease  require  particular  modifications  in  their  management ;  but  it 
will  sufhce  here  to  point  out  the  main  principles  which  apply  to  all  cases 
more  or  less ;  and,  as  occasion  requires,  to  call  attention  to  any  special 
treatment  which  needs  to  be  commented  upon  in  connection  with  par- 
ticular affections. 

I.  General  management  is  always  of  essential  importance.  A 
patient  suffering  from  heart  disease  should,  if  possible,  give  up  any 
laborious  employment,  especially  if  this  has  evidently  originated  and 
is  increasing  the  mischief  At  the  same  time  warning  should  be  given 
against  all  forms  of  severe  exercise,  particularly  such  as  involve  sudden 
effort;  and  it  is  well  to  give  special  instructions  against  running  or 
walking  hurriedly,  or  straining  at  stool.  In  some  instances  complete 
rest  should  be  enforced  for  a  time,  which  often  produces  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  heart.  Many  cases,  however,  are 
benefited  by  more  or  less  exercise,  or  at  all  events  by  being  in  the  open 
air  during  some  portion  of  the  day,  and  carriage  driving  is  often  useful. 
Many  patients  are  able  to  go  about  their  usual  avocations  without  any 
harm  resulting,  provided  these  are  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The 
question  of  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be  permitted  must  be  determined 
by  the  actual  conditions  present,  and  the  effects  which  follow  it;  it 
may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation 
or  degeneration  present  is  the  capacity  for  effort  diminished.  These 
lesions,  if  extensive,  as  well  as  aortic  regurgitation,  imperatively  forbid 
any  great  exertion.  It  is  very  important  further  to  avoid  all  causes  of 
mental  disturbance.  Anxiety  and  mental  strain  or  excitement  in  con- 
nection with  pecuniary  matters,  business,  politics,  or  excessive  study, 
as  well  as  everything  which  may  rouse  strong  emotion,  must  be  care- 
fully shunned,  and  a  proper  amount  of  sleep  should  be  habitually 
obtained.  Warm  clothing  is  requisite,  but  there  must  be  no  pressure 
or  constriction  about  the  chest  or  neck.  Cold  or  tepid  sponging  of 
the  skin  is  often  useful  if  it  is  well  borne.  All  injurious  habits  which 
depress  the  nervous  energy  of  the  heart  must  be  prohibited,  such  as 
abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  tea,  late  hours,  or  venereal  excesses ;  and 
close  inquiry  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  various  matters  m  order 
to  detect  such  mischievous  habits.  Change  of  air  to  a  moderately 
warm  and  rather  bracing  climate  frequendy  proves  benefiaal. 

2  It  is  most  needful  to  attend  to  the  diet  in  every  particular,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  When  there  is  degeneration  of 
the  heart  a  very  nutritious  diet  is  indicated,  which  should  contain 
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abundant  protein  elements,  if  these  can  be  digested,  but  anything 
indigestible  must  be  avoided.  Milk  and  cream  are  exceedingly  useful 
articles  in  many  cases.  With  regard  to  alcoholic  stimulants,  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  but  a  moderate  amount  is  generally  beneficial,  and 
there  are  not  unfrequently  symptomatic  indications  calling  for  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  acting  regularly. 
Remedies  for  improving  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  relieving  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  frequently  very  serviceable,  and  this  applies  especially  to 
flatulence,  which  mechanically  interferes  with  the  heart's  action. 

3.  If  there  is  any  constitutional  diathesis,  such  as  gout  or 
syphDis,  treatment  directed  against  such  a  condition  is  often  beneficial. 
One  of  the  most  essential  matters  in  many  cases  of  cardiac  disease  is 
to  look  to  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  should  there  be  any  indication 
of  anemia,  to  give  some  preparation  of  iron.  Indeed,  independently 
of  this  condition,  this  drug  is  frequently  of  considerable  value,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  tincture  of  steel.  Other  iom'a  are  useful  in  many 
cases,  such  as  quinine  and  mmeral  acids,  strychnine  or  tincture  of  nux 
vomica,  particularly  if  the  heart  is  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  or  is 
wanting  in  tone. 

4.  Excellent  therapeutic  observations  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  certain  powerful 
medicinal  agents  upon  the  heart.  Of  these  digitalis  requires  special 
notice.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  effects  of  digitalis  upon  the 
heart  are  not  to  paralyze  it,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  to  render  the 
ventricular  contractions  more  powerful  and  complete,  less  frequent,  and 
more  regular.  Hence  the  periods  of  rest  between  the  contractions  are 
longer  J  the  blood  is  driven  more  forcibly  and  in  greater  quantity  into 
the  aorta;  the  aortic  recoil  is  promoted;  and  thus  the  nutrition  of  the 
cardiac  walls  improved  (Fothergill). 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  cases  in 
■which  digitalis  is  indicated,  and  as  to  its  most  useful  mode  of  adminis- 
tration. The  following  remarks  may  serve  to  convey  the  main  prac- 
tical facts  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  this  drug,  partly  founded 
on  the  statements  of  others,  partly  on  personal  clinical  observation. 

(i.)  In  all  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  given,  its  effects  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  especially  as  regards  the  cardiac  action ;  the  state  of  the 
pulse  ;  the  urine  ;  and  any  dropsy  which  may  be  present.    When '  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  rapid,  irregular,  ineffective,  or  embarrassed,  the 
pulse  bemg  at  the  same  time  weak,  the  good  results  of  the  use  of  digi- 
talis are  seen  in  that  it  calms  the  heart  and  makes  this  organ  act  regu- 
larly and  more  vigorously,  often  relieving  unpleasant  local  sensations ; 
while  the  pulse  is  simultaneously  improved,  becoming  less  frequent, 
stronger,  fuller,  and  more  regular.    Intermittency  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  contra-indicating  digitalis,  but  though  more  than  usual 
caution  is  required  under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  given  in  many 
case's  with  excellent  results,  and  Fothergill  is  of  opinion  that  it  some- 
times mdicates  a  necessity  for  increasing  the  dose.    If  it  appears  to 
induce  irregularity  or  intermittency,  with  much  feebleness  of  pulse, 
digitalis  should  be  discontinued.    The  urine  is  often  much  increased 
in  quantity  by  its  use,  but  only  if  dropsy  is  present  (Ringer).  Should 
it  become  diminished,  this  is  considered  an  indication  for  stopijing  the 
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drug.  Its  diuretic  action  is  presumed  to  be  due  to  the  force  of  the 
heart  being  increased,  and  through  this  the  arterial  tension  m  the 
kidneys,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  out  of  the  renal  vessels  is  promoted. 
The  influence  of  digitalis  on  cardiac  dropsy  is  often  most  marked, 
but  not  invariably.  As  signs  which  suggest  the  discontinuance  of  digi- 
talis may  be  mentioned  exaggeration  of  unpleasant  sensations  about 
the  heart,  if  evidently  due  to  the  drug  ;  tendency  to  famtness  ;  noises 
in  the  head  ;  and  persistent  vomiting.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have 
a  cumulative  action,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  sudden  symptoms  of 

poisoning.  ,     .  •  r  • 

(ii  )  Digitalis  is  given  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  or  infusion, 
some  practitioners  preferring  one,  some  the  other.    If  the  remedy  is 
required  to  act  rapidly  upon  the  heart,  and  especially  to  dimmish 
dropsy,  the  freshly-made  infusion  is  certainly  preferable ;  but  the  tincture 
is  very  useful  for  continuous  administration.  The  powder  of  the  leaves 
is  also  recommended  when  it  is  required  to  keep  up  the  action_  for 
some  time,  and  if  it  cannot  be  taken  internally,  external  apphcations 
of  poultices  of  the  leaves  or  fomentations  of  the  infusion  may  act  bene- 
ficially especially  in  promoting  the  flow  of  urine  and  diminishing  dropsy. 
Digitaline  has  also  been  used,  either  internally  or  by  subcutaneous 
injection.    It  is  generally  advisable  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  (3ss— 31 
of  infusion,  or  in.v— x  of  tincture  three  or  four  times  daUy),  and  gradu- 
ally increase  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  administration, 
according  as  circumstances  indicate.    Digitalis  is  advantageously  com- 
bined with  other  medicines,  especially  iron,  various  toftics,  -^nA  diuretics. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  medicine  for  a  long  period,  even 
for  years  ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  it  is  in  many  mstances  pre- 
ferable to  intermit  its  administration  from  time  to  time.    In  the  less 
advanced  cases  it  often  brings  about  such  good  results  that  it  can  be  left 
oE  for  considerable  periods,  but  it  should  be  resumed  as  soon  as  there 
are  any  signs  of  disturbed  cardiac  action.    In  very  advanced  cases 
attended  with  general  dropsy  the  drug  may  lose  its  power,  and  the  dose 
has  often  to  be  increased  considerably  in  order  to  produce  any  efl^ect, 

which  is  a  bad  omen.  .       ,  , 

(iii  )  The  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  indicated  or  the  reverse  must 
now  be  noticed.  Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  only  requires 
the  drug  when  excessive,  and  when  the  heart  is  acting  tumultuously ; 
or  when  the  hyiDertrophy  is  insufficiently  compensatory.  The  dose 
should  be  very  small,  and  the  eff'ects  closely  watched,  as  symptoms  ot 
poisoning  may  speedily  arise  in  these  cases.  In  proportion  to  the 
desree  in  which  dilatation  becomes  evident,  and  the  hearts  action  is 
consequently  inefficient,  does  the  remedy  generally  become  more 
valuable,  much  larger  doses  being  required  and  being  well  borne. 
Mitral  disease  and  changes  in  the  heart  resulting  therefrom  are  greatly 
benefited  as  a  rule,  the  pulmonary  and  other  symptoms  associated 
^"Se  condition;  being^lsoeffe'ctually  mitigated.  It  is  especiany 
when  there  is  great  irregularity  that  digitalis  proves  so  serviceable,  and 
Ringe  believes  that  the  drug  causes  the  musculi  P^P/^^^^J^^^^r^'d? 
iprrnlnrlv  thus  checking  regurgitation  which  depends  upon  their  dis- 
SSed  ac  i^^^^  Many  object  to  the  use  of  digitalis  when  the  aortic 
S[flce  is  SvolVed    /quite  agree  with  those,  however,  who  do  not  look 
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upon  this  as  a  contra-mdication,  provided  the  state  of  the  ventricle  is 
such  as  to  require  It  having  frequently  seen  marked  benefit  follow  its 
administration  but  these  cases  must  be  closely  watched.    The  condi 
tions  due  to  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  with  tricuspid  regurgitation 
when  this  lesion  exists  a  one  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  disease  are 
not  improved  by  digitalis  unless  there  is  irregularity  in  the  cardiac 
action,  and  he  drug  may  even  do  harm  ;  when  these  morbid  changes 
follow  mitral  disease,  however,  much  good  may  be  effected  by  its  use 
•  fh.^  degeneration  IS  also  looked  upon  by  many  as  contra-indicating 
the  use  of  digitalis;  but,  with  due  precautions,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
T^^A^fr""        ^^doubted  benefit  when  this  condition  is  present 
ttn  nf  ?K     ""fl      °V  f"^-^  '^^'^  probably  acts  by  aiding  the  ^ontrac- 
lon  of  those  fibres  which  still  remain  healthy.    Extensive  atheroma  has 
hkewise  been  regarded  as  forbidding  the  employment  of  this  drug,  and 
It  certainly  ought  to  be  used  with  particular  care  when  the  arterie  Tre 
1'?    i-  associated  with  heart  disease  mav be 

often  much  relieved  by  the  use  of  digitalis,  should  there  be  palpitation 
irregulanty,  or  other  signs  of  cardiac  embarrassment  and  inability  Its 
value  m  functional  palpitation  has  already  been  alluded  to 

Several  other  powerful  remedies  influence  the  heart,  namely,  aconite 
belladonna  (both  of  which  are  very  valuable  in  calming  this  orgln 
when  It  acts  excitedly  and  violently),  casca,  strychnine,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  veratna;  caffeine,  scoparium,  and  squill.    Some  of  these  drugs 
requu-e  to  be  given  cautiously,  as  they  are  powerful  agents 

nr.^ti'"P°'^''°Vr^?°"'  '"-^^^'^  themselves,  as  to  whether  any  means 
are  known  capable  of  restoring  the  heart  to  its  normal  condition  when 
in  a  state  of  disease;  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  use  such  means? 
As  regards  valvular  diseases,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  influence  these 

l^Zl^nTf^  '""TT''-  ^^^P^^^  *°       diminution  in  size  of 

a  hypertroiihied  heart,  this  is  certainly  not  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at 

L  thel^T^'^'^  d°"btful  whether  such  enlargement  can  be  aflcted 
Sd  as  reSnt^fl  ^no^^-n  remedies ;  such  measures  towards  this 
end  as  repeated  local  bleedings,  low  dieting,  severe  purgation  and 
arge  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  are  decidedly  to  be  condemned 
and  the  great  object  should  rather  be  to  maintain  the  nutrition  Tf  the 
nnnlf  •  A  P°'''ble,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dilated  or 
SiSoT^  degeneration.  There  are  no  direct  means  of  influencing 
dilatation,  except  by  improving  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  heart  hy 

theTulr  ZT^^  ^"^  I'i^  ^^^^  possibS  tha^ 

tfie  nutrition  of  a  fatty  heart  may  be  improved  in  some  instances  bv 
nourishing  diet,  tonics,  and  cod  liver  oil  instances  by 

hefrt^'/AT  f  "^P^""""  ^"-^  li'-^ble  to  arise  in  the  course  of  a  case  of 
heart-disease,  demanding  measures  for  their  relief    Those  more  imme- 

v^l^lTnT""'^  '"''^  ^^'"'■^  P'-^"^  '-^"d  °ther  unusual  sensations ; 
LnSn.  -ir^j;"^  "^^  ^"^"'"^^^  °^  «y"^°P^-  Abnormal 
mZTZ?  I  '''''^"^  by  wearing  a  belladonna  plaster,  and 

Som^tF^  K  ,f  never  comfortable  except  when  they  have  one  applied, 
sometimes  belladonna  hniment  is  very  useful.  The  treatment  of  the 
tiHon  'y';"P*°"^s  already  been  pointed  out.  With  regard  to  palpi- 
S  M?o  '^"f  ded  with  dyspncea,  this  is  in  some  instances  much  quieted 
uy  me  subcutaneous  mjection  of  a  very  small  quantity  (gr.  ^  to  |)  of 
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morphia,  which  is  supposed  to  relieve  spasm  of  the  arterioles,  this 
being  the  cause  of  the  palpitation  (Fothergill).    Aconite  in  muiute 
doses  is  also  strongly  recommended  by  Ringer  and  others.  Pulmonary 
symptoms  must  be  treated  by  the  usual  remedies,  but  they  are  often 
greatly  relieved  by  digitalis.    Needless  cough  should  decidedly  be  sub- 
dued, though  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  promote  expectoration. 
Cardiac  dyspnoea  may  in  many  cases  be  relieved  by  digitaUs,  or  it  may 
require  various   sedatives  and  antispasmodics.     Any  obvious  cause 
giving  rise  to  this  symptom,  such  as  flatulence,  should  be  at  once  got  . 
rid  of,  and  it  is  generally  diminished  by  enabling  the  patient  to  sit  up 
in  bed,  thus  removing  any  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  from  below.  In 
some  cases  the  patient  cannot  remain  in  bed,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
sit  propped  up  in  an  arm-chair,  which  may  be  fitted  with  a  rest  for  him 
to  lean  forward  upon.    Haemoptysis  occurring  in  heart-disease  should 
not  be  rashly  stopped,  provided  there  is  not  sufficient  loss  of  blood  to 
injure  the  patient,  as  it  may  afford  considerable  relief. 

Local  remedies  are  often  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  heart  and 
lung  symptoms,  such  as  dry-cupping,  hot  or  turpentine  fomentations, 
and  sinapisms.  Some  recommend  irritation  along  the  course  of  the 
vagus  nerve,  by  means  of  sinapisms  or  gentle  galvanism.  In  cases 
where  the  symptoms  are  severe,  and  where  there  is  evidence  that  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  greatly  over-distended,  removal  of  blood 
may  prove  decidedly  serviceable  for  the  time,  either  by  venesection 
local  cupping,  or  application  of  leeches;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  measure  tends  to  induce  ansemia,  and  to  impair  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart,  and  thus  may  ultimately  do  more  harm  than  good,  so  that 
all  the  conditions  present  should  be  carefully  considered  in  «very 
instance  before  proceeding  to  its  adoption.  _  _ 

Dropsy  is  a  symptom  which  sooner  or  later  sets  in  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  heart-disease.    In  its  treatment  those  diuretics^  are  most 
beneficial  which  act  upon  the  heart,  and  thus  increase  the  arterial  tension 
in  the  kidneys,  especially  digitalis.    Well-diluted  gm,  hollands,  and 
whisky  are  also  useful  as  diuretics.    Vapour,  hot-air,  or  even  Turkish 
baths  are  highly  beneficial  when  they  can  be  borne,  and  with  due  pre- 
cautions they  may  be  persevered  in  for  some  time.    I  have  frequently 
found  much  benefit  from  the  employment  of  local  baths,  by  wrapping 
up  the  legs  in  warm  fomentations  along  their  whole  extent,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  mackintosh.    It  has  also  been  recommended  to  excite 
the  skin  into  activity  by  surrounding  the  patient  mth  hot-water  bottles 
while  in  bed.    Purgation  is  often  attended  with  beneficial  results,  but 
this  mode  of  treatment  requires  care,  on  account  of  the  depression 
which  may  thus  be  induced.    Frequently  it  is  not  desirable  to  check 
diarrhoea  in  cases  in  cardiac  dropsy,  as  it  helps  to  unload  the  vessels ; 
and  it  maybe  allowed  to  continue,  provided  the  patient  is  not  evi- 
dentlv  lowered  from  its  excessive  amount.    With  respect  to  operations 
for  the  removal  of  dropsy  associated  with  heart-disease,  if  anasarca  is 
considerable  in  amount  and  does  not  soon  yield  to  proper  treatment, 
acupuncture  or  the  use  of  Southey's  trochars  should  decidedly  be 
?esor?ed  to,  in  my  opinion,  for  I  have  often  observed  great  relie  follow 
[he  adoption  of  these  measures.    Of  course  due  regard  must  be  paid 
to  position  and  cleanliness. 
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Much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  with  regard  to  procuring 
sleep  in  advanced  cases.  Opiates,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, and  other  remedies  of  this  class  are  frequently  dangerous,  as  they 
tend  to  induce  a  condition  in  which  the  voluntary  efforts  necessary  for 
carrying  on  respiration  are  suspended,  and  death  might  speedily  ensue. 
Still  in  many  such  cases  they  must  be  given,  or  it  may  be  justifiable  to 
try  small  injections  of  morphia,  stimulants  being  given  freely  at  the 
same  time.  When  the  patient  becomes  semi-comatose  from  carbonic 
acid  poisoning,  the  bladder  must  be  regularly  emp'tied. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  other  principal  organs 
of  the  body  when  the  heart  is  affected,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  involved,  especially  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  liver. 
Every  source  of  cold  should  be  particularly  avoided,  and  the  slightest 
pulmonary  complaint  must  be  attended  to  and  treated  without  any  delay. 
An  occasional  dose  of  some  medicine  which  acts  upon  the  liver  may  be 
useful. 


Chapter  VII. 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART  AND  GREAT 
VESSELS— CYANOSIS— BLUE  DISEASE. 

The  term  cymiosis  merely  indicates  a  peculiar  appearance  presented  by 
a  patient,  which  is  especially  observed  in  connection  with  malformations 
of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  but  is  often  associated  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  other  affections  which  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  interfere 
with  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood. 

Etiology. — The  pathological  causes  of  cardiac  malformations  are 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  either : — {a)  Arrested  developement ;  or 
{b')  Endocarditis  or  7nyo-carditis  occurring  during  intra-uterine  existence, 
which  is  by  far  more  common  on  the  right  side,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Possibly  some  forms  of  malformation  may 
in  very  exceptional  instances  be  acquired  after  birth,  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  a  septum. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  following  are  the  chief  morbid 
conditions  met  with  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  which  come  under 
the  class  of  congenital  malformations,  excluding  some  which  are  merely 
of  anatomical  interest,  and  do  not  give  rise  to  any  ill-effects  : — 

I.  Cardiac,  i.  Patent  foramen  ovale,  or  even  complete  absence  of 
the  auricular  septum.  2.  Perforation  or  incomplete  developement  of  the 
ventricular  septum.  3.  Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  conditions  being 
carried  to  an  extreme  degree,  there  may  be  but  one  auricle  or  ventricle ; 
or  sometimes  an  auricle  and  ventricle  are  thrown  into  one ;  or  there  may 
even  be  scarcely  any  separation  between  either  of  the  cavities.  4.  Ex- 
treme smallness  of  the  right  vefitricle,  either  from  the  septum  lying 
too  much  in  this  direction,  or  from  cicatricial  thickening  and  stricture. 
This  condition  is  in  very  rare  instances  observed  on  the  left  side. 
5.  Constrictive  disease  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  or  contraction  of  the 
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valves,  leading  to  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  The  same  conditions 
are  said  to  be  met  with,  but  only  extremely  exceptionally,  in  connection 
with  the  mitral  orifice. 

II.  Vascular,  i.  Constriction  or  incomplete  developement  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  In  an  interesting  case  which  came  under  my  notice, 
only  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  existed,  which  was  quite 
pervious,  but  the  valves  were  extensively  diseased  and  calcareous,  the 
left  lung  being  completely  collapsed  and  disorganized.  2.  Constriction 
or  coarctation  of  the  aorta.  3.  Transposition  of  the  arteries,  the  aorta 
coming  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left. 
4.  Both  vessels  may  spring  either  entirely  or  partially  from  the  same 
ventricle,  owing  to  displacement  or  imperfection  of  the  septum.  5.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  but  one  arterial  trunk,  which  comes  from  a  single 
ventricle,  and  then  divides  into  two.  6.  The  ductus  arteriosus  is  often 
pervious. 

Some  of  the  conditions  just  enumerated  are  met  with  together, 
being  in  fact  the  necessary  consequences  of  each  other.  Thus  the  most 
common  malformation  observed  is  a  combination  of  constriction  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice  with  an  open  foramen  ovale  and  a  pervious  ductus 
arteriosus,  through  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  aorta  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  some  of  it  also  reaching  the  lungs  through  enlarged 
bronchial  arteries.  If  the  aorta  is  closed,  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus 
arteriosus  also  remain  open,  the  blood  being  conveyed  by  the  latter 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  noticed  on  studying  the  changes  above  men- 
tioned, that  they  may  disturb  the  circulation  in  one  or  more  of  three 
ways,  viz.  : — i.  By  allowing  a  free  intermixture  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood.  2.  By  obstructing  the  circulation,  especially  interfering  vnth 
its  passage  into  the  lungs,  the  venous  system  being  hence  overloaded; 
or  with  its  return  from  these  organs.  3.  By  rendering  the  systemic  circu- 
lation entirely  venous,  the  pulmonary  entirely  arterial,  in  consequence 
of  transposition  of  the  arteries.  Some  of  the  malformations  are  quite 
incompatible  with  life  for  any  length  of  time.  In  other  cases  patients 
may  live  for  many  years,  even  up  to  twenty  or  more,  and  the  symptoms 
may  not  declare  themselves  for  a  considerable  time  after  birth.  These 
symptoms  are  simply  such  as  are  associated  with  deficient  blood- 
oxygenation  and  general  venous  stagnation,  which  have  already  been 
fully  considered  (Vol.  ii.,  pages  2 — 3),  and  which  are  presented  in  some 
forms  of  malformation  in  their  most  intense  degree.  The  colour  of  the 
surface  may  be  blue,  leaden,  purple,  livid,  or  of  a  claretty  hue,  often 
mottled,  and  it  is  very  marked  in  the  lips,  ears,  fingers,  and  toes.  It 
is  intensified  by  any  act  which  tends  to  increase  the  diflSculty  in  carrying 
on  the  circulation,  such  as  crying  or  coughing.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
coloration has  been  much  discussed,  but  it  is  probably  the  combined 
result  of  intermixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood ;  venous  stasis ;  and 
imperfect  arterial  ization.  Fits  of  palpitation  are  common,  being  often 
attended  with  extreme  irregularity,  and  a  disposition  to  syncope  or 
coma.  Dyspnoea,  cough,  and  other  lung-symptoms  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence,  these  organs  being  liable  to  various  morbid  changes. 

The  physical  sig?ts  will  vary  according  to  the  morbid  condition  pre- 
sent.   If  either  of  the  orifices  or  valves  is  affected,  there  will  be  a 
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corresponding  murmur,  and  a  pulmonary  murmur  is  most  common  in 
these  cases.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  patent  foramen  ovale  can 
give  rise  to  a  murmur.  In  course  of  time  signs  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  or  of  degeneration  are  very  likely  to  be  observed. 

The  duration  of  cases  of  congenital  cyanosis  is  very  variable,  and 
patients  sometimes  linger  on  for  a  long  while,  apparently  becoming 
accustomed  to  their  semi-asphyxiated  state.  Death  never  takes  place 
suddenly,  but  usually  very  gradually,  being  hastened,  however,  by  pul- 
monary complaints,  nervous  disorders,  and  other  causes. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  attend  carefully  to  hygienic 
measures,  including  moderate  exercise,  baths  followed  by  friction,  and 
the  wearing  of  warm  clothing  with  flannel  next  the  skin  ;  to  give  plenty 
of  good  food,  especially  of  a  hydro-carbonaceous  kind,  including  a 
small  quantity  of  some  alcoholic  stimulant ;  and  to  treat  any  condition 
calling  for  special  attention.  Iron  and  other  tonics,  with  cod  liver  oil, 
are  often  beneficial.  A  dry  warm  cHmate  is  desirable,  and  every  source 
of  cold  must  be  avoided. 


Chapter  VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

I.  Acute  arteritis  is  chiefly  observed  in  connection  with  the  aorta 
— aortitis- — and  probably  this  affection  occurs  in  the  course  of  blood- 
diseases  more  frequently  than  is  generally  recognized.  It  is  characterized 
anatomically  by  injection  of  the  vasa  vasorum  ;  thickening  and  soften- 
ing of  the  coats  of  the  artery ;  cloudiness  and  loss  of  polish  of  the 
inner  surface,  which  also  becomes  rough  from  fibrinous  deposit. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  have  been  described  in  connection 
with  aortitis  are  pain  over  the  vessel,  sometimes  extreme,  accompanied 
with  much  tenderness  or  superficial  hypersesthesia ;  a  sense  of  heat  and 
throbbing;  severe  constitutional  disturbance  and  restlessness;  some- 
times a  tendency  to  syncope  ;  and  dread  of  death.  Tht  physical  signs 
are  objective  pulsation  ;  and  occasionally  a  thrill  and  murmur  synchro- 
nous with  the  cardiac  systole.  In  the  smaller  arteries  inflammation 
may  lead  to  complete  plugging ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clot  may  be 
the  exciting  cause  of  inflammation. 

2.  Chronic  arteritis. — Atheroma. — Endarteritis  deformans. 
— Chronic  arteritis  is  an  important  morbid  process,  and  is  now  generally 
looked  upon  as  originating  the  condition  known  as  atheroma,  this  being 
preceded  by  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat — endar- 
teritis deformans. 

Etiology. — The  chief  causes  of  chronic  arteritis  and  consequent 
atheroma  are  : — i.  Local  injury  from  distension  of,  and  strain  upon,  an 
artej7,  the  disease  being  thus  frequently  induced  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  overwork,  &c.  2.  Constitutional  affect iojis,  namely,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, syphilis.    3.  Abuse  of  alcohol.    4.  Senile  degeneration. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  first  instance  the  deeper  layers 
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of  the  internal  arterial  coat  become  infiltrated  with  new  cells,  softened, 
relaxed,  and  thickened.  The  cells  are  probably  mainly  derived  from 
proliferation.  As  the  result  of  this  process  thickened  patches  or  more 
extensive  tracts  are  observed  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,  and 
two  kinds  of  patches  are  described,  supposed  by  some  to  be  merely 
stages  of  the  same  process,  namely,  those  which  are  soft,  jelly-like, 
moist,  and  pale-reddish  ;  and  firmer,  semi-cartilaginous  or  horny,  raised 
patches,  translucent,  but  more  opaque  in  the  deeper  layers,  and  com- 
pared in  appearance  to  boiled  white  of  egg  (Niemeyer).  The  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  coat  is  unaffected,  and  can  be  stripped  off.  More 
or  less  rapidly  fatty  degeneration  sets  in,  this  change  beginning  in  the 
soft  form  chiefly  in  the  superficial  layers,  in  the  cartilaginous  variety 
in  the  deeper  layers.  In  some  cases  degeneration  takes  place  very 
speedily,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  cells,  and  a  yellowish,  soft,  pul- 
taceous  substance  is  formed,  like  a  greasy  paste,  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of 
pseudo-abscess  or  atheromatous  pustule,  which  may  ultimately  burst  into 
the  artery ;  at  first  merely  a  small  hole  is  formed  in  the  inner  coat, 
through  which  the  soft  contents  escape,  being  then  Carried  away  by  the 
blood,  but  finally  an  atheromatous  ulcer  is  fornied,  varying  in  size  and 
depth,  sometimes  extending  down  to  or  even  involving  the  middle  coat. 
The  softened  material  consists  of  broken-down  fibres,  granular  cells, 
abundant  fat-granules,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  process  is  more  chronic,  the  substance  is  firmer,  becoming 
caseous ;  and  in  others  more  chronic  still,  partial  organization  takes 
place,  leading  to  fibroid  thickening,  but  this  is  always  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  degeneration.  Ultimately  calcification  is  very  liable  to 
happen ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  actual  ossification,  hard  depressed  plates 
being  thus  originated,  or  the  smaller  arteries  being  involved  in  their 
entire  circumference,  so  that  they  are  converted  into  rigid  tubes.  The 
calcareous  plates  are  at  first  covered  by  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
lining  membrane,  but  this  is  liable  to  give  way,  leaving  a  rough  surface 
exposed,  upon  which  fibrin  is  then  very  apt  to  be  deposited. 

The  vessels  affected,  as  well  as  the  extent  over  which  the  changes 
are  observed,  vary  widely,  and  different  stages  of  the  process  are 
usually  seen  in  the  same  case.  The  changes  are  most  marked  in  those 
parts  of  the  vessels  which  are  subject  to  the  greatest  strain,  especially 
in  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
around  the  openings  of  arteries  which  come  off  laterally,  such  as  the 
intercostals.  As  a  rule  atheroma  is  more  advanced  in  the  aorta  than 
in  the  arteries  generally. 

Special  changes  have  been  described  in  the  arterial  coats  as  the 
result  of  syphilis  by  Heubner,  Davidson,  and  others,  but  more  recent 
observations  seem  to  contradict  the  view  that  such  changes  are  con- 
fined to  cases  of  syphilis.  ■      ,  r 

As  regards  inflammation  of  the  other  coats  of  arteries,  the  external 
coat  is  sometimes  involved  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  neigh- 
bouring structures,  especially  as  a  chronic  process,  and  this  leads  to 
thickening  and  induration.  The  middle  coat  is  occasionally  specially 
involved,  and  a  small  abscess  or  pustule  may  form  in  it. 

x  Fatty  Degeneration.— Primary  fatty  degeneration  of  arteries  is 
an  entirely  distinct  process  from  that  constituting  atheroma.    It  begins 
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generally  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  inner  coat,  but  may  extend  into 
the  middle  coat,  or  may  even  implicate  this  originally.  The  epithelial 
and  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  inner  coat  are  directly  changed, 
becoming  more  or  less  filled  with  fat-granules,  but  in  the  middle  coat 
the  muscular  fibres  undergo  degeneration.  This  degeneration  is  usually 
characterized  by  small,  scattered,  irregular,  opaque,  yellowish-white 
patches,  which  are  quite  superficial,  only  very  slightly  projecting, 
and  easily  removed,  leaving  normal  tissue  underneath.  As  the 
deeper  layers  become  involved,  the  patches  appear  more  opaque  and 
irregular,  and  are  less  easily  stripped  off.  In  course  of  time  complete 
destruction  and  softening  may  take  place^  nothing  but  fat-granules 
remaining,  which  are  carried  away  by  the  blood,  leaving  irregular  super- 
ficial erosions.  Finally  calcification  may  be  set  up.  The  capillaries 
are  also  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  this  fatty  degeneration. 

4.  Calcification. — As  already  stated,  calcification  frequently  follows 
other  forms  of  degeneration,  but  it  may  also  take  place  primarily  in 
the  coats  of  the  arteries. 

5.  Changes  in  Bright's  Disease.— In  certain  forms  of  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys  the  small  arteries  become  contracted  and 
thickened.  According  to  one  view  the  thickening  is  due  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  coat ;  according  to  another  it  results  from  a 
hyahn-fibroid  change  (see  Bright's  Disease). 

6.  Atrophy. — Occasionally  a  large  artery,  especially  the  aorta,  under- 
goes simple  atrophy,  the  walls  becoming  gradually  thinned. 

7.  Alterations  in  Calibre.— An  artery  may  be  the  seat  of  dilata- 
iion  in  its  entire  circumference ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  contraction  or. 
coarctation,  which  may  end  in  its  complete  closure. 

_  8.  Aneurism. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  morbid  con- 
ditions affecting  arteries.  Aneurisms,  however,  come  more  especially 
under  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  and  therefore  for  a  full  and  general  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  reference  must  be  made  to  surgical  treatises. 
In  this  work  it  will  only  be  practicable  to  point  out  the  main  facts 
bearing  upoji  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneurisms,  more  particularly 
when  the  disease  is  connected  with  the  aorta. 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— The  consequences  of  the  chief  chronic 
changes  just  described  are  very  similar,  and  they  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, often  giving  rise  to  prominent  symptoms  connected  with  various 
organs,  and  leading  to  serious  lesions  of  structure.  Here  it  need  only  be 
indicated  in  a  general  way  what  these  effects  are,  and  they  may  be  thus 
stated : — i.  The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  more  or  less  diminished, 
until  finally  it  is  completely  lost ;  their  resistance  is  increased  ;  and 
they  are  ultimately  converted  into  rigid  tubes,  at  the  same  time  their 
calibre  being  diminished.  Hence  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  arises, 
which  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  this,  however,  tending 
to  be  more  or  less  speedily  followed  by  cardiac  degeneration.  The 
circulation  in  the  different  organs  is  impeded,  and  among  the  most  fre- 
quent symptoms  resulting  therefrom  are  those  indicating  disturbance 
of  the  cerebral  circulation,  especially  giddiness  and  disorders  of  the 
special  senses.  Owing  to  the  impairment  of  nutrition,  structures  are 
very  liable  to  undergo  degeneration,  and  to  become  inflamed  from 
slight  causes.    2.  When  the  vessels  are  roughened  on  their  inner  sur- 
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face,  fibrin  is  often  deposited  from  the  blood,  which  may  ultimately 
cause  their  complete  obstruction.  As  a  consequence  softening  or 
death  of  a  part  may  ensue,  which  is  well  exemplified  by  chronic  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  and  by  dry  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities.  3.  A 
limited  portion  of  an  artery,  especially  after  the  formation  of  an  athe- 
romatous ulcer,  is  very  prone  to  yield  gradually,  an  aneurism  being 
thus  originated.  4.  The  affected  vessels  become  brittle,  particularly 
when  calcified,  and  thus  they  are  more  easily  ruptured,  giving  rise  to 
cerebral  apoplexy  most  commonly.  5.  Fragments  of  the  degenerate 
structures,  or  of  fibrinous  deposits  may  be  detached,  carried  away 
by  the  blood-current,  and  lodged  in  some  smaller  vessels  as  emboli. 
6.  Physical  examination  of  the  arteries  reveals  that  they  are  visible, 
tortuous,  and  locomotive ;  and  that  they  feel  more  or  less  hard,  full,  in- 
compressible, rigid  or  cord-like.  A  sphygmographic  tracing  is  charac- 
terized by  the  large  dimensions  of  its  curves ;  the  approximation  of 
the  secondary  waves  to  the  summit ;  and  the  great  size  of  the  first 
secondary  wave  as  compared  with  the  aortic,  the  latter  being  much 
diminished. 

When  the  arch  of  the  -aorta  is  extensively  diseased,  especially  calcified, 
a  jerking  impulse  may  be  observed  above  the  sternum,  and  occasionally 
a  thrill ;  while  a  rough  systolic  murmur  is  sometimes  heard  along  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  or  a  cardiac  basic  murmur  may  be  intensified  in 
this  direction.  The  artery  is  often  somewhat  dilated  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  will  increase  the  signs  just  mentioned. 

Diagnosis. — Degeneration  of  arteries  should  be  always  looked  for 
in  persons  at  all  advanced  in  years,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  as 
a  probable  cause  of  many  symptoms  of  which  they  complain  ;  the 
condition  may,  however,  be  met  with  in  persons  who  are  comparatively 
young.  Examination  of  the  vessels  is  the  only  satisfactory  means  of 
diagnosis,  and  if  the  arteries  generally  are  affected,  probably  the 
aorta  will  be  in  the  same  condition.  Some  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  sphygmographic  tracing  as  revealing  an  early  stage  of 
degeneration. 

Prognosis. — This  merely  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  dangers 
which  accompany  degeneration,  so  that  they  may  be  guarded  against. 
Many  persons  live  to  a  good  old  age  whose  vessels  are  much 
diseased,  but  at  any  moment  there  is  a  liability  to  dangerous  lesions. 
The  earlier  the  degeneration  comes  on,  the  more  serious  is  the 
prognosis. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  avoid  everything  which 
is  likely  to  throw  a  strain  upon  the  vessels  ;  and  to  maintain  the 
nutritive  activity  of  the  system  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  good 
diet,  tonics,  and  cod-liver  oil,  the  last  being  often  decidedly  useful. 
Any  constitutional  diathesis  must  be  attended  to;  and  all  injurious 
habits  checked. 

Thoracic  Aneurism. 

The  aorta  is  by  far  the  most  common  seat  of  aneurism  within  the 
chest,  but  the  innominate,  the  commencement  of  the  left  carotid  or 
subclavian,  or  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  involved. 

Etiology. — Aneurism  almost  always  results  primarily  from  some 
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morbid  change  in  the  walls  of  an  artery,  especially  from  chronic 
endarteritis  and  the  atheromatous  changes  connected  therewith,  but 
also  sometimes  from  mere  fatty  degeneration  or  simple  atrophy.  Its 
determining  cause  is  generally  some  more  or  less  violent  exertion,  which 
throws  a  sudden  or  frequent  strain  upon  the  weak  portion  of  the 
vessel,  and  this  may  even  lead  to  rupture  of  part  of  its  coats.  It 
may  be  developed  in  this  manner  either  suddenly,  or  more  or  less 
gradually. 

Aneurism  is  much  more  common  among  males,  especially  those 
whose  occupation  entails  violent  efforts  ;  and  about  the  middle  period 
of  life.  It  is  comparatively  extremely  frequent  in  the  army,  and  this 
has  been  attributed  to  the  combined  effects  of  great  exertion ;  tight 
clothing,  which  compresses  the  neck  and  chest,  and  obstructs  the 
circulation ;  and  heavy  accoutrements.  The  diseases  which  predispose 
to  changes  in  the  vessels,  such  as  syphilis,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  may 
be  considered  as  predisposing  causes  of  aneurism,  especially  syphilis. 
It  has  been  stated  to  be  occasionally  hereditary,  but  this  is  probably 
only  true  as  regards  the  degeneration  of  the  vessels. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  following  varieties  of  aortic 
aneurism  are  met  with  : — i.  There  may  be  a  general  dilatation, 
involving  the  whole  circumference,  and  either  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or, 
very  rarely,  globular  in  shape.  2.  Sacculated  aneurism  is  the  most 
important,  in  which  there  is  a  lateral  bulging  or  sacculation  of  a  portion 
of  the  circumference,  the  coats  being  either  entire — si?fiple  or  true 
aneurism ;  or  more  or  less  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats  being 
destroyed — compound  or  false  aiieurism.  Sometimes  all  the  coats  give 
way,  and  the  aneurism  is  bounded  only  by  surrounding  structures — 
diffuse^  aneurism.  3.  In  extremely  exceptional  cases  a  dissecting 
aneurism  is  observed,  the  blood  finding  its  way  between  the  coats  of 
the  vessel.  The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  is  most  frequently 
affected,  especially  on  its  convex  side,  where  the  aorta  is  most 
exposed  to  strain ;  an  aneurism  may  exist,  however,  on  any  part  of 
this  vessel,  even  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  Great 
varieties  are  presented  as  to  size,  exact  shape,  contents,  and  other 
characters. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  are  far  from  uniform, 
being  chiefly  due  to  pressure  on  surrounding  structures  (as  described  in 
Vol.  11.,  pages  4—5).  and  therefore  influenced  by  its  situation,  size, 
form,  rapidity  of  formation,  and  direction  of  growth;  while  they  are 
also  liable  to  alter  during  its  progress.  The  symptoms  are  by  no  means 
m  proportion  to  the  external  physical  evidences  of  aneurism  ;  indeed, 
the  reverse  is  often  true,  because  the  more  an  aneurism  tends  in  an 
inward  direction,  the  more  severe  are  the  symptoms  likely  to  be,  and 
they  may  be  extremely  aggravated  when  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any 
sign  by  physical  examination.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  symptoms 
or  physical  signs  from  first  to  last.  Abnormal  local  sensations  are 
usually  present,  such  as  pain,  varying  in  characters  and  intensity,  heat, 
iulner,s  and  weight,  or  throbbing ;  while  tenderness  is  common.  If 
the  aneurism  passes  backwards,  the  pain  may  be  deep  and  gnawing  or 
grinding,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  vertebrae.  Among  the  most 
frequent  pressure-syinptoms  are  those  indicating  interference  with  the 
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main  air-tube,  which  in  many  cases  first  attract  attention.  The 
constitiUion  often  suffers  markedly,  even  when  there  are  no  particular 
local  symptoms  or  signs,  and  I  have  sometimes  observed  a  very 
striking  appearance  of  illness,  combined  with  anaemia  or  a  sallow 
cachectic  look,  and  an  anxious,  distressed,  or  irritable  expression,  but 
without  any  particular  emaciation,  which  has  led  me  to  suspect  internal 
aneurism  when  there  was  no  evident  cause  to  account  for  these 
phenomena.  The  posture  assumed  by  patients  suffering  from  aortic 
aneurism  depends  upon  its  situation  and  other  circumstances ;  as  a  rule 
they  cannot  lie  down,  but  keep  the  head  high,  and  some  have  a 
tendency  towards  a  prone  position,  so  as  to  take  off  pressure  from 
the  structures  behind ;  bending  the  head  forward  and  then  throwing 
it  back  suddenly,  is  considered  a  movement  suspicious  of  aneurism. 
The  digestive  organs  frequently  suffer.  Head-symptoms  are  also 
common,  with  disturbed  sleep.  The  urine  is  not  altered.  Aneurism 
may  give  rise  to  embolism  in  some  distant  organ,  especially  in  the  brain. 

Physical  Signs. — The  following  include  the  physical  signs  which  are 
to  be  looked  for  as  indicative  of  aneurism,  but  not  uncommonly  they  are 
very  obscure  : — i.  Local  bulgingmsiy'be  detected,  its  site  depending  upon 
the  part  of  the  aorta  involved.   If  the  arch  is  affected  in  its  ascending  or 
transverse  portion,  the  prominence  will  be  in  front,  opposite  or  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  the  exact  situation  differing 
much  in  different  cases.    Aneurism  of  the  remainder  of  the  arch,  or  of 
the  descending  aorta,  may  give  rise  to  bulging  posteriorly,  generally  to 
the  left  of  the  spine,  occasionally  to  the  right,  and  it  is  sometimes  very 
extensive.    In  shape  the  swelling  tends  to  be  conical,  and  it  involves 
the  ribs  and  spaces  equally.    2.  Ptilsation  over  any  swelling,  or  even 
without  any  enlargement,  is  an  important  sign,  this  being  usually 
synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole,  but  sometimes  double,  or  it 
may  be  more  marked  during  the  diastole.    The  systolic  pulsation  is 
usually  expansile,  and  heaving  or  throbbing.    Sometimes  it  is  distinctly 
undulatory.    In  exceptional  instances  a  thrill  is  felt.    It  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  stethoscope  may  aid  in  discovering  slight  pulsation, 
when  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  fingers.    3.  Dubiess  corresponding 
to  any  bulging  may  be  elicited,  though  frequently  extending  beyond 
this  to  a  variable  degree  and  across  the  middle  line,  or  being  obsen'ed 
when  there  is  no  actual  prominence ;  it  is  of  a  dull,  dead,  putty-like 
character ;  and  is  accompanied  with  increased  resistance.  4.  Auscultatio7i 
gives  extremely  variable  results.     There  may  be  nothing  whatever 
heard,  or  only  indefinite  sounds.    The  important  auscultatory  sign  of 
aneurism,  however,  is  the  presence  of  a  rough  murnmr,  usually  systolic, 
occasionally  double,  or  very  exceptionally  only  diastolic.   5.  There  may 
be  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  in  most  cases  in  which 
the  heart  is  affected,  this  organ  is  merely  displaced  downwards  and  to 
the  left.    If  the  aneurism  lies  behind,  the  heart  may  be  so  pushed 
forward  that  the  chief  impulse  is  observed  at  the  base.   6.  Examination 
of  the  larynx  and  lungs  might  reveal  functional  disorder  of,  or  organic 
mischief  in  the  former;  displacement  of,  and  interference  with  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  latter  \  or  bronchial  catarrh  on  one  or  both 
sides.    7.  The  radial  pulse  often  affords  important  signs,  especially  to 
the  sphygmograph.    The  chief  characters  are  that  the  pulse  is  delayed 
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on  one  side ;  or  that  it  differs  in  fulness  and  force  on  the  two  sides. 
The  sphygmograph  reveals  even  a  slight  difference  in  the  two  pulses,  but 
this  is  very  marked  in  some  cases.  The  dicrotism  is  often  influenced 
also,  and  when  the  descending  aorta  is  involved,  this  may  be  much 
increased,  especially  on  the  right  side.  An  aneurism  is  capable  of 
influencing  the  pulse,  not  only  by  its  own  direct  effect  upon  the  cir- 
culation, but  also  by  obstructing  the  main  arteries  in  consequence  of 
pressure,  closure  of  their  orifices  by  a  clot,  or  torsion. 

Modes  of  Termination. — Death  is  the  ordinary  termination  of 
aortic  aneurism,  and  it  may  be  immediately  due  to : — i.  Gradual  asthenia. 

2.  Effects  of  pressure.  3.  Rupture  and  consequent  heemorrhage,  which 
may  take  place  into  the  pericardium,  heart,  neighbouring  great  vessels, 
pleura,  mediastinum,  trachea  or  either  bronchus,  lungs,  oesophagus, 
spinal  canal,  or  externally.  4.  Independent  affections,  either  acute  or 
chronic. 

Diagnosis.— It  would  be  easy  to  write  to  almost  any  extent  on  the 
difficulties  which  might  and  do  arise  in  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic  aneu- 
rism, but  it  must  here  suffice  to  offer  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  determine  the  presence  of  an 
aneurism,  but  also  its  seat,  variety,  size,  and  other  characters  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  In  some  cases  the  signs  are  so  evident,  that  there  is 
but  litde  difficulty  in  making  out  all  that  is  required ;  but  the  following 
classes  of  difficulties  are  principally  met  with,  viz. : — i.  There  may  only 
be  symptoms  indicating  more  or  less  pressure  within  the  thorax ;  or 
sometimes  merely  obscure  and  ill-defined  sensations,  with  constitutional 
disturbance,  but  no  external  signs.  2.  An  aneurism  may  give  rise  to 
the  physical  signs  of  a  tumour,  but  without  any  pulsation  or  murmur. 

3.  Other  pulsating  prominences  are  occasionally  observed  besides 
aneurisms,  the  pulsation  being  usually  transmitted  from  the  heart  or 
aorta. 

The  chief  morbid  conditions  which  aortic  aneurism  is  liable  to 
simulate,  or  vice  versa,  are  a  solid  mediastinal  tumour  or  abscess,  the 
latter  occasionally  presenting  pulsation;  pulsating  empyasma;  phthisical 
consolidation  at  the  left  apex,  with  subclavian  or  pulmonary  murmur ; 
swelling  over  the  sternum  from  chronic  periostitis  or  abscess ;  a  tumour 
or  suppuration  in _ other  parts  of  the  chest-walls;  pericardial  effusion; 
innominate  aneurism ;  cardiac  disease.  Among  very  rare  conditions 
may  be  mentioned  coarctation  of  the  aorta  ;  varicose  aneurism ;  and 
aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  points  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  a  diagnosis  are  as 
follows  :— I.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient;  previous  history,  especially 
with  regard  to  occupation  and  former  diseases ;  family  history ;  and  that 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  complaint.  2.  The  presence  or  absence 
and  exact  characters  of  pressure-signs.  3.  The  other  symptoms  observed, 
particularly  noting  whether  there  is  general  dropsy  or  albuminuria. 

4.  The  exact  situation  of  any  prominence.  5.  The  precise  site,  extent, 
rhythm,  and  characters  of  any  pulsation,  especially  noting  whether  it 
IS  hpaying  and  expansile,  double,'  or  attended  with  thrill ;  and  if  it 
IS  distinct  from  the  cardiac  pulsation.  6.  The  seat  and  extent  of 
dulness,  particularly  observing  whether  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  aorta, 
or  crosses  the  middle  line  ;  and  if  it  corresponds  most  to  any  pulsation 
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which  may  be  evident.  7.  The  presence  and  characters  of  murmurs, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  these  for  conducted  cardiac 
murmurs.  8.  The  characters  of  the  pulse,  especially  as  revealed  by  the 
sphygmograph ;  and  also  the  effects  of  pressure  upon  the  great  vessels 
in  the  neck. 

The  distinctions  between  aneurism  and  a  solid  tumoiii-  will  be  here- 
after considered.  The  chief  difficulties  arising  in  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurism  from  cardiac  diseases  are,  that  aneurism  may  be  simulated  by 
enlargement  of  this  organ  accompanying  valvular  disease,  especially  if 
the  aorta  is  atheromatous ;  or  that  an  aneurism  with  very  thin  walls  and 
fluid  contents,  pushing  the  heart  downwards  and  to  the  left,  may  be 
mistaken  for  mere  cardiac  enlargement.  The  principal  circumstances 
in  favour  of  cardiac  disease  are  there  being  but  one  centre  of  impulse ; 
the  physical  signs  corresponding  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  being 
most  marked  here ;  the  absence  of  pressure-symptoms ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  general  dropsy  or  albuminuria. 

As  regards  the  foi-m  of  an  aneurism,  the  signs  in  favour  of  general 
fusiform  dilatation  are  given  by  Walshe  as  more  diffuse  pulsation,  both 
above  and  below  the  clavicle ;  well-marked  thrill ;  rough,  prolonged, 
rasping,  whizzing,  or  whirring  murmur,  which  is  systolic,  audible  along 
the  arch,  or  louder  there  than  over  the  aortic  orifice  j  and  absence  or 
slight  degree  of  pressure-signs. 

The  part  of  the  vessel  affected  must  be  determined  by  the  locality  of 
the  physical  signs,  and  the  exact  pressure-phenomena  observed  ;  com- 
parison of  the  radial  pulses,  especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph,- 
may  afford  some  aid. 

In  distinguishing  innominate  aneurism  from  aoi'tic,  the  following  con- 
siderations have  weight : — The  physical  signs  correspond  in  situation 
to  the  innominate  artery;  the  prominence  appears  early,  and  it  may 
displace  the  clavicle ;  it  is  said  that  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea  from  the 
pressure  of  an  innominate  aneurism  are  rare,  but  I  have  known  both 
these  symptoms  extremely  severe ;  there  are  often  signs  of  pressure  on 
the  nerves  of  the  right  brachial  plexus,  and  on  the  right  bronchus  ;  the 
right  radial  pulse  is  always  modified ;  and  pressure  on  the  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries  on  the  same  side  diminishes  the  pulsation. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  an  aneurism  should 
be  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  its  cure  by  promoting  gradual  coagula- 
tion within  the  sac,  but  this  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  the  sacculated 
variety  of  aortic  aneurism.  Failing  this,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
aneurism ;  to  retard  its  developement  as  much  as  possible :  and  to  treat 
the  symptoms  and  complications  which  so  frequently  arise. 

I.  If  it  is  intended  in  any  case  to  attempt  to  cure  a  thoracic  aneurism, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  avoid  every  source  of  physical  or 
mental  disturbance.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  have  recourse  to 
starvation  and  repeated  venesection ;  but  at  the  present  day  this  has 
been  with  good  reason  modified  into  a  careful  regulation  of  diet,  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  solids  and  liquids  being  administered  at  stated  intervals, 
according  to  Mr.  TufneU's  method.  The  exact  amounts  allowed  must 
depend  upon  each  individual  case,  but  everything  should  be  strictly 
weighed  or  measured,  the  object  being  to  support  life  witli  as  litde  food 
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and  drink  as  possible,  without  inducing  nervous  irritability.  Excess  of 
fluid  must  be  particularly  avoided,  and  all  stimulants  are  to  be  prohi- 
bited. In  some  instances  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  a  Httle  blood 
from  time  to  .time,  but  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  inducing  an  anEemic 
condition. 

_  The  objects  of  this  attention  to  rest  and  diet  are  to  calm  the  circula- 
tion as  much  as  possible,  and  to  render  the  condition  of  the  blood 
more  favourable  for  coagulation,  and  undoubtedly  some  cases  do- 
improve  considerably  under  this  treatment  alone.  Medicinal  agents, 
however,  may  be  employed  with  benefit  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  those 
.which  subdue  and  regulate  the  heart's  action,  such  as  digitalis,  aconite, 
or  belladonna ;  and  those  which  promote  coagulation,  particularly  gallic 
or  tannic  acid,  tincture  of  steel,  acetate  of  lead,  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. The  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  particularly  advocated 
.by  Dr.  William  Roberts  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  George  Balfour  of 
Edinburgh,  when  given  in  large  doses,  even  as  much  as  from  15  to  30 
grains  thrice  daily,  and  continued  for  a  long  period.  I  have  found  this 
drug  of  decided  value  in  some  cases.  Subcutaneous  injection  of 
ergo  tine  has  also  been  recommended. 

2.  It  must  suffice  merely  to  mention  certain  operative  procedures 
which  have  been  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  curing  aortic  aneurism. 
These  are :  —  i.  Injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  into  the  sac. 
2.  Manipulation  of  the  sac  externally.  3.  Galyano-puncture.  4.  In- 
troduction of  a  quantity  of  fine  iron  wire  through  a  canula.  5.  Liga- 
ture of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries. 

3.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  even  to  mention  the  various 
symptoms  and  complications  which  may  require  attention  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  case  of  aneurism,  and  only  a  few  practical  points  can  be 
alluded  to  here.  It  is  always  well  to  keep  the  aneurism  covered  with 
cotton-wool,  and  should  it  be  particularly  prominent,  some  kind  of 
protecting  shield  might  be  worn.  For  relieving  pain  and  procuring 
sleep,  the  chief  internal  remedies  are  opium,  morphia,  hyoscyamus, 
lactucarium,  kydrate  of  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  conium  in 
full  doses.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is  also  most  valuable. 
External  applications  are  frequently  useful,  such  as  belladonna  or  opium 
plaster ;  belladonna  or  aconite  liniment ;  cold  poultices  of  linseed-meal 
and  vinegar,  conium,  digitalis,  or  oak-bark  (Walshe) ;  ice,  ether-spray, 
or  chloroform  cautiously  applied ;  counter-irritation  by  flying  blisters  or 
iodine,  which  sometimes  gives  marked  relief  Galvano-puncture  may 
relieve  pain  considerably,  as  in  a  case  thus  treated  by  Dr.  Bastian, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  If  there  are  severe  laryn- 
geal symptoms,  evidently  due  to  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve,  it  is 
decidedly  justifiable  to  perform  tracheotomy  and  let  the  patient  wear 
a  tube  in  the  trachea  permanently.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
some  cases_  the  sterno-clavicular  ligaments  might  be  divided  with 
advantage,  m  order  to  allow  displacement  of  the  clavicle  forwards, 
and  thus  take  off  pressure  from  bejiind. 
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Chapter  IX. 

MEDIASTINAL  TUMOURS. 

Aortic  aneurism  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  mediastinal  enlargement, 
and  therefore  it  has  appeared  to  me  most  convenient  to  introduce  in 
this  place  what  has  further  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  mediastinal 
tumours.  The  other  chief  varieties  met  with  include  cancer  (either 
encephaloid  or  scirrho-encephaloid),  originating  in  the  oesophagus, 
lymphatic  glands,  root  of  the  lung,  or  thymus  gland ;  enlarged  masses 
of  absorbent  glands  in  tuberculosis,  or  in  Hodgkin's  disease — lympha- 
denoma;  fibro-cellular,  fibrous,  or  fibro-fatty  tumours;  inflammatory 
exudation  and  abscess ;  very  rarely  masses  of  steatoma  or  hair. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  mainly  those  indicative  of  pressure, 
and  they  accordingly  present  the  usual  variations.  "Currant-jelly" 
expectoration  is  said  to  be  common  in  cancer.  There  may  be  constitu- 
tional symptoms  of  this  diathesis.  The  physical  signs  of  a  solid  tumour 
are  also  widely  diff"erent,  but  the  following  list  will  suggest  those  which 
are  to  be  sought  for  :— i.  Local  bulging,  especially  in  front,  of  variable 
extent,  often  irregular,  not  pulsating.  2.  Deficiency  or  absence  of 
respiratory  movements  over  the  seat  of  the  growth,  or  in  some  instances 
over  the  whole  of  one  side,  from  pressure  on  a  bronchus.  3.  Altered 
percussion-soiind,  often  over  a  considerable  area,  it  being  either  dull  and 
toneless  ;  hard,  wooden,  and  high-pitched  ;  or  occasionally  tubular  or 
amphoric  ;  there  being  also  marked  resistance.  4.  Respiratory-sounds 
weak  or  absent,  blowing,  or  tubular,  according  to  the  size  of  the  growth, 
and  its  relation  to  the  main  air-tubes.  5.  Vocal  fremitus  usually  absent ; 
and  vocal  resonance  either  deficient,  bronchophonic,  or  pectoriloquous. 
6.  Dry  and  moist  rales  in  the  bronchi,  either  general,  unilateral,  or  local, 
which  are  not  infrequent.  7.  Displacement  of  the  heart  and_  other 
structures  ;  increased  conduction  of  the  heart-sounds ;  and  occasionally 
a  murmur,  resulting  from  pressure  on  a  great  vessel. 

Diagnosis. — Mediastinal  tumour  has  in  the  first  place  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  morbid  conditions  within  the_  chest,  especially 
chronic  pneumonia ;  chronic  pleuritic  effusion ;  pericardial  effusion  ; 
and  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Careful  consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  of  its  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  progress, 
-will  rarely  leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  thus  far.  It  is  much 
more  difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  iiature  of  any  mediastinal 
•enlargement.  In  the  diagnosis  between  aneurism  and  a  solid  tumour, 
when  this  is  at  all  doubtful,  the  following  considerations  have  weight, 
which  have  been  chiefly  compiled  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Walshe  •— i.  The  facts  of  the  patient  being  a  female  and  under  25 
vears  of  age  point  to  a  solid  tumour  ;  the  family  history  may  be  sug- 
gestive of  cancer ;  or  the  occupation  may  be  in  favour  of  aneurism. 
2  As  regards  symptoms,  dysphagia  and  severe  pam,  especially  poste- 
rioriy  are  more  common  in  aneurism ;  oedema  of  the  arm  and  chest, 
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frequent  haemoptysis,  and  currant-jelly  expectoration,  are  more  charac- 
teristic of  tumour.  Occasionally  cancer-elements  may  be  discharged  in 
the  sputa.  3.  i:\iQphysical  signs  are  of  much  value.  The  limitation  of 
such  signs  to  the  region  of  the  aorta ;  the  presence  of  any  thrill ;  a 
double  impulse,  especially  mth  doubling  of  the  diastolic  share ;  and 
gradual  approach  of  any  pulsation  to  the  surface,  are  suggestive  of 
aneurism.  Great  superficial  extent  of  dulness ;  absence  of  any  heaving 
character  in  the  pulsation,  should  this  sign  be  present ;  and  the  want  of 
accordance  between  it  and  the  maximum  dulness,  are  in  favour  of  a 
solid  tumour.  4.  Careful  examination  may  reveal  cancer  in  other  parts ; 
or  there  may  be  constitutional  indications  of  its  presence.  " 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  different  solid  enlargements^ 
all  that  can  be  stated  is  that  cancer  is  the  most  common ;  there  may- 
be signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia  or  of  cancer  in  other  parts ;  while 
abundant  haemoptysis  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  this  form  of  tum'our,  or 
cancer-cells  may  be  expectorated.  It  also  grows  outwards,  and  has  a 
rapid  progress.  Lymphadenomatous  growths  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer. 

Treatment.— All  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  symptoms  as  thev 
arise. 


Chapter  X. 

ON  CERTAIN  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  hable  to  numerous  deviations  from  its  healthy  state,  but 
of  these  alterations,  though  they  are  interesting  and  important,  the 
hmits  of  this  work  will  only  permit  a  general  outline  to  be  given 
exceptions.     The  changes  observed  may  be  arranged  as 

L  In  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  blood.    This  may  be  •— 

1.  Excessive  {plethora  or  hypercBtnia).   2.  Deficient  {hypamia  or  ancemia) 

II.  In  Obvious  physical  characters.  The  blood  may  be  unusually 
pale  and  watery ;  dark  from  pigment ;  thick  and  tarry ;  or  the  serum 
Ms   sometimes   a   milky  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  fat. 

III.  in  the  number  and  characters  of  the  corpuscles  i  The 
red  corpuscles  may  be  :-(«)  deficient  {pligocythcsmia) ;  (b)  in  excess 
{polycyf/ioimta)  ;  (c)  deficient  in  hcemoglobin ;  or  {d)  altered  in  shape 
and  size,  or  in  their  tendency  to  and  mode  of  mutual  adhesion. 

2.  ihe  white  corpuscles  are  often  too  numerous,  but  this  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  condition  named  leucocyt/ia;}nia,  v/hich  v^iW  be  considered 
under  splenic  diseases.  IV.  In  the  normal  chemical  constituents. 
I.  l-ibnn  may  be (a)  increased  {hyperinosis)  ■  {b)  diminished 
Kfiypifiosis)  ■  or  {c)  altered  in  its  tendency  to  coagulate.  2.  Albumen  is 
irequently  deficient ;  sometimes  above  the  normal.  3.  Water  may  be 
excessive  {Jiydramia) ;  or  deficient.  4.  A  diminution  in  alkaline  or 
eartny  salts,  especially  those  of  potash  and  lime,  is  considered  impor- 
tanf  in  some  diseases;  occasionally  they  are  increased.    5.  Fatty 
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elements,  particularly  cholesterin,  may  be  present  in  unusual  quantity. 
V.  Abnormal  chemical  substanc.es  are  often  found  in  the  blood  ; 
or  at  all  events  such  as  are  usually  present  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to 
be  detected  only  with  difficulty,  and  to  be  practically  hannless,  e.g., 
lactic,  uric,  formic,  and  other  organic  acids  ;  leucine  and  tyrosme ;  urea 
and  its  products ;  bile-elements ;  and  certain  metals.  VI.  Abnor- 
mal microscopic  particles  are  also  not  uncommonly  observed,  such 
as  abundant  pigment-granules  {meiancemm) ;  pus  corpuscles ;  animal  or 

vegetable  parasites.  ,    .  •      •       ^^  a  a 

In  numerous  instances  more  than  one  of  the  deviations  just  alluded 

to  is  observed. 

KtHJEmK — SPANiEMIA — CHLOROSIS. 

The  term  anmmta  is  used  very  vaguely,  and,  in  addition  to  its  strictly 
literal  sense,  it  is  applied  in  practice  to  three  classes  of  cases,  viz.  :— 
(a)  where  the  blood  as  a  whole  is  deficient  in  quantity;  {b)  where  it 
presents  certain  abnormal  qualities;  and  {c)  where  the  arteries  are  in- 
adequately filled.  These  conditions,  however,  are  usually  more  or  less 
combined.  The  chief  alterations  in  quality  include  deficiency  of  red 
corpuscles,  or  of  hemoglobin  in  these  corpuscles  ;  often  deficiency  of 
albumen ;  with  excess  of  water  and  salts,  the  serum  haying  a  low 
specific  gravity.  Fibrinogenous  elements  are  proportionately  high,  and 
the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  coagulate  in  the  veins.  The  deficiency  of 
red  corpuscles  maybe  due  to  direct  loss  of  blood ;  imperfect  formation; 
or  excessive  destruction.  In  one  form  of  anaemia  they  are_  more 
numerous,  but  ill-shaped,  and  there  is  much  granular  matter  m  the 
blood  Chlorosis  or  green  sichms  merely  signifies  that  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar gi^eenish  or  yellowish-green  tint,  such  as  is  frequently  observed  m 
anemic  girls,  associated  with  menstrual  derangements,  the  colour  being 
supposed  to  depend  upon  some  chemical  change  in  the  blood- 

^^^^«0L0GY.— Very  many  causes  may  give  rise  to  anemia,  but  the 
chief  include  considerable  loss  of  blood  at  one  time,  or  repeated  small 
losses  •  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  especially  constant  sedentary 
or  laborious  employment  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  with  deficiency  o 
sunhehf  improper  or  insufficient  food,  particularly  a  want  of  ammal 
diet  impaired  power  of  digestion ;  excessive  drain  upon  the  system, 
such'  as  from  over-lactation,  diarrhoea,  or  chronic  suppuration ;  pro- 
longed exposure  to  malarial  influence,  with  or  wthout  attacks  of  ague  ; 
various  chronic  diseases  which  interfere  with  nutrition,  e.g.,  phthisis, 
cancer  renal  disease,  leucocythemia,  gastric  ulcer ;_  acute  febrile 
diseases  •  excessive  venery  or  masturbation ;  depressmg  mental  in- 
fluences chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  mercury,  and  other  nietals.  In 
many  Instances  several  of  these  causes  have  combmed  m  mducmg 
Temia  An  anemic  aspect  may  be  a  striking  feature  m  persons 
suffering  from  disease  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  onfice,  or  of  the  aor  a 
itself  such  as  coarctation  or  aneurism,  this  appearance  bemg  mainl> 
he  result  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  arteries. 

Vpr^a  es  especially  those  from  15  to  25  years  pf  age  are  most  fre- 
quLtTy  the  ub  ects  of  anemia  or  chlorosis.    This  has  been  supposed 
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to  be  mainly  the  result  of  the  great  demands  made  upon  the  develone 
mental  powers  about  the  period  of  puberty,  but  commonly  it  will  be' 
found  m  the  history  of  these  cases  that  there  are  some  other  obvious 
causes,  which  at  all  events  have  aided  materially  in  giving  rise  to  the 
an£smic  condition,  the  most  important  being  long-continued  habitual 
constipation,  which  necessarily  leads  to  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  consequent  imperfect  nutrition ;  and  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  this  being  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  appetite,  or  rather 
disgust  for  food,  which  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Some  authorities  lay  much  stress  upon 
uterine  displacement  as  a  cause  of  chlorosis.  Other  influences  are 
also  frequently  at  work  in  these  cases,  such  as  deficient  exercise  •  close 
confinement :  over-work,  particularly  with  certain  sewing-machines  • 
and  mental  depression.  Virchow  has  affirmed  that  in  chlorotic  subjects 
the  aorta  and  its  branches  are  frequently  congenitally  small  and 
attenuated;  and  that  irregulanties  in  the  origin  of  the  arteries  are 
common.    To  this  condition  he  attributes  a  causative  relation  in  such 


cases. 


i.nfK°™J'-^  z-^/^/^^/w-^anWis  described;  and  of  late  special  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  variety  named  pernicious  or  malignant  anemia 
which  also  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known  causes.  -i^^mia, 
.  -.-The  appearance  of  persons  suffering  from  ansemia  is,  as 

a  nile,  sufficiently  characteristic.  They  are  pale,  often  waxy-looking, 
and  have  usually  a  clear  transparent  skin ;  or,  as  already  mentioned  a 
greenish  or  yellowish-green  hue  is  observed  in  chlorotic  giris  The 

pinla>,h  tint.  The  mucous  membranes  present  the  most  marked  signs 
of  anEemia,  especially  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  the 
membrane  covering  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue,  these  being  more  or 
less  pale  and  bloodless.  The  nails  also  show  the  anemic  Appearance 
well  The  sclerotics  appear  clear  and  bluish  or  white.  The  general 
tTr>^°"  T-^^V  according  to  the  cause  of  the  anaemia  ;  in  chlorosis 
,.nr.  r  K  T  Wrently  well-nourished,  though  the  tissues  are 
usually  flabby  and  wanting  m  tone.  GEdema  about  the  ankles,  and 
puffinessof  the  eyelids  in  the  morning,  are  common  symptoms  and 
there  may  even  be_  considerable  anasarca  of  the  legs  after^tanding  for 
some  time  The  influence  of  anfemia  in  promoting  dropsy  from  other 
causes  has  been  previously  alluded  to,  and  is  often  considerable 

ihe  subjective  sensations  complained  of  are  also  of  a  very  uniform 
fo fexe  S  ''^^'^'T  ^""''^      ^'^'''^y'  '^-Snor,  and  iLapfc  y 

S  brea  n:^ln"f  >  ^ '"'"^'^  °f  '^'^  extremities  ;  shortness 

hei^hrnJan^  any  effort,  especially  after  ascending  a 

from  imeT^^^  '''''  '-^tendency  to  syncope 

raw  Lnd  h  J  \  headache  dizziness,  and  noises  in  the  ears  ;  neu- 
in  th.  ?i  ^  f P^--^^  °f  the  body,  but  especially 
Ind  W.Infr  n"'/^''  ^""^  frequently  accompanied  with  tenderness, 
tn  thl  TI  ,  ^°  ''^"'^  SO.  'It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  pain 
cni?  A  '  •  possibly  be  connected  with  the  spleen  in  some 
S  hystericaTat'tackr  ""'^  o^en  low-spirif  ed  or  irritable,  and  subject 
I  he  digestive  organs  are  usually  at  fault  in  cases  of  chlorosis.  Appe- 
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tite  is  impaired  or  depraved,  and  there  may  be  an  absolute  disgust  for 
food,  especially  for  meat.  Gastralgia  and  atonic  dyspepsia  are  common 
complaints.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated  as  a  rule.  Haeraa- 
temisis  and  metena  occur  in  some  cases.  Menstruation  is  a  most 
always  deranged,  being  absent,  infrequent,  irregular,  scanty,  unhea  thy 
painful,  or  sometimes  menorrhagic.    Leucorrhoea  is  also  a  frequent 

CertaTn  abnormal  physical  signs  are  observed  in  marked  anemia, 
whS  hTve  been  alrfa^y  described,  and  therefore  need  J^Y  be  enu- 
merated here,  viz.,  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  usually 
Xna^  aAd  occasi'onally  at  the  left  apex;  - ^o..ing  .nu^^r ^ 
arteries  especially  the  subclavian,  and  sometimes  «a  thnll ,  and  a 
?Ir/VSrwhich  is  in  some  cases  even  heard  over  the  cranium,  and 
ryalsfbe  accompanied  with  a  The  heart's  action  is  very 

liable  to  be  disturbed,  becoming  easily  excited  ,f  ^J^^^^f ' 
severe  cases  even  irregular.    The  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  com 
pressible  ;  or  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible.  -  ^ 

The  urine  frequently  presents  important  changes,  being  pale  and 
waTerJ,  excessiS  quInSty,  of  low  specific  gravity,  deficient  m  acidity, 
with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  pigment. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  ansemia  may  ultimately  lead  to  organic 
diseases  such  as  phthisis  or  gastric  ulcer.  Acute  affections  occurring 
£  aSicTndividLls  are  apt'to  assume  a  low  type,  and  to  be  followed 

'^V^S^^^S^-anc.nia  is  chiefly  observed  in  middle-aged 
pre^"male{    There  are  signs  of  excessive  --^^^ ^^^l^^:^ 
disorder  and  general  hsemorrhages  are  frequent.    The  blood  contain 
numerous  iulape^  red  corpuscles,  and  nruch  g^^^-  -^^^^^  ^  \ 
some  cases  irregular  febrile  attacks  are  observed      The  course  is 
steadilv  nrom-essive,  and  the  termination  general  y  fatal.  _ 

TRKlSflThe  first  thing  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of  anemia  is  to 

hSrW  rlimlte  especia  ly  to  the  sea-side,  cheerful  society,  and  the 
bracmg.  ~^v!'P^^^^^  influences,  are  most  efficient  aids  m 

Tatment^  ttt  —y  sea-b^hing,  or  douches  followed  by 
Mon  are  veiT  beneficial  if  followed  by  good  reaction 

Tn  Ae  next  place  it  is  most  important  to  look  to  the  did,  and  to 

the  sta^e  T^SrligesUve  organs.    Nutritious  food  must  be  given  a 
.  .  !5  Int^rv.  .  and  it  is  often  requisite  to  lay  down  strict  rules  on  this 

ma«er  mnL^Lly  t  h'reg^^^^  to  meat,  to  which  many  of  these  patients 

matter,  particuiauy  w       5  ^     underdone,  and  if  it 

have  a  strong  objection.       "ught  o  be  taKe 

causes  pain  it  may  ^e  pounded    Nutn  iou^^^^^^  - 

beer  or  wine  is  g--l ly  ind>c^^^^^^ 

particular  notice  and  th^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^j-  ^ 

necessity  of  having  a  sufhc  ent  oaiiy  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  , 

best  f-n- °f  ^P^^;':f,;r,e?y  extract  of  belladonna  and  nux 

''^^'''"^^^d  es  wltl7act  upon  the  stomach  are  frequently  very 
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beneficial  also ;  carbonate  of  bismuth  with  hydrocyanic  acid  being  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  relieving  the  unpleasant  and  painful  sensations 
connected  with  this  organ,  when  taken  shortly  before  meals. 

Iron  in  some  form  is  the  great  medicmal  remedy  va.  anaemia.  The  mis- 
tura :  ferri :  co :  is  eminently  efficacious  in  chlorosis,  and  among  other  ex- 
cellent preparations  may  be  mentioned  pilula:  ferri :  co :,  the  saccharated 
carbonate,  the  ammonio-citrate,  and  the  ferrum  redactum.  Tincture  of 
steel  is  invaluable  in  many  cases,  especially  when  the  ansemia  is  asso- 
ciated with  excessive  discharges.  The  solution  of  the  perchloride  or 
pernitrate,  the  sulphate,  and  the  magnetic  oxide  are  also  very  useful 
preparations ;  while  in  anaemic  children  steel-wine  and  tartrate  of  iron 
produce  excellent  results.  Of  late  dialyzed  iron  has  come  much  into 
use.  Chalybeate  waters  are  beneficial  in  some  instances.  Iron  may 
be  conibined  with  infusion  of  quassia  or  calumba,  or  with  quinine  or 
strychnine  when  required,  and  some  practitioners  recommend  it  to  be 
given  along  with  arsenic,  manganese,  pepsine,  and  other  remedies. 
The  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  and  Easton's  syrup  are  very  valuable 
preparations.  It  is  frequently  desirable  to  change  the  form  of  the 
preparation  from  time  to  time ;  or  even  to  stop  the  administration  of 
iron  temporarily,  should  it  appear  to  disagree. 

The  pain  in  the  side  often  requires  attention  in  chlorosis,  and  is 
usually  much  relieved  by  making  the  patient  wear  a  belladonna  plaster. 
Other  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 

In  idiopathic,  and  still  more,  in  pernicious  anaemia,  remedies  have 
little  or  no  eiffect.  Transfusion  has  been  performed  in  many  instances, 
but  without  success.  This  might  also  be  required  for  anemia  from 
great  loss  of  blood. 


Pyemia — Septicaemia. 

This  subject  belongs  principally  to  surgery,  and  in  this  Avork  it  is 
merely  intended  to  indicate  the  chief  practical  facts  with  regard  to  cases 
of  pyaemia  or  septicaemia,  which  come  under  notice  occasionally  in 
medical  practice. 

Etiology.— Excluding  obvious  injuries  and  operations,  the  exciting 
causes  oi  pyaemia  or  septicaemia  may  be  arranged  as  follows :— i.  Disease 
of  bones,  either  acute  or  chronic,  leading  to  suppuration  ;  it  may  thus 
anse  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone.  2.  Affections  of  the  heart  or 
vessels  originating  septic  materials  which  contaminate  the  blood,  e.g., 
endocarditis ;  softening  of  clots,  especially  in  the  veins ;  phlebitis. 
3.  Formation  of  abscesses  or  gangrene  in  any  part,  either  external  to  or 
withm  organs.  4.  Ulceration  of  mucous  surfaces,  e.g.,  the  gall-bladder  or 
Its  duct,  or  the  intestines.  5.  Inflammation  of  a  low  type  and  attended 
with  suppuration,  implicating  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  or  the 
unnary  passages.  6.  Diseases  characterized  by  external  inflammation  of 
an  ufiheal thy  character,  leading,  to  the  formation  of  pus,  especially 
certain  varieties  of  erysipelas,  variola,  vaccinia  in  connection  with  re- 
vaccination,  malignant  pustule,  glanders,  carbuncles  or  boils ;  under 
this  class  may  also  be  mentioned  dissection  and  post-mortem  wounds. 
7-  Low  fevers  occasionally,  such  as  typhus,  there  being  no  evident  local 
source  of  blood-poisoning.    8.  Idiopathic  pyaemia  has  been  described, 
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but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pysemia  may  follow  a  very  slight  injury 
in  unhealthy  subjects,  and  that  there  are  many  internal  causes  which 
might  escape  detection. 

There  is  much  controversy  with  regard  to  the  immediate  pathological 
cause  of  pytemia  and  septicjemia.  No  doubt  some  infective  poisonous 
material  enters  the  blood,  but  the  nature  of  this  agent  is  still  much  dis- 
puted, the  chief  views  being  that  it  is  merely  a  chemical  fluid;  that 
it  consists  of  pus-elements ;  or  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  living 
organisms,  such  as  bacteria.  Most  probably  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  pyaemia  and  septicaemia. 

Anatomical  Characters.— It  is  highly  probable  that  pyaemia  may- 
cause  death  without  originating  any  characteristic  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances. The  morbid  changes  which  it  tends  to  produce  may  be 
summed  up  thus  :— i.  Intense  congestion  throughout  the  various  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  2.  Heemorrhages,  in  the  form  of  petechiae  or 
vibices  in  connection  with  the  skin,  mucous,  and  serous  membranes ; 
haemorrhage  into  serous  cavities  ;  extravasations  into  muscles  and  among 
deep  tissues  ;  and  apoplectic  clots  in  the  substance  of  organs,  which  are 
prone  to  undergo  rapid  destructive  changes.  3.  Acute  inflamniation  in 
the  solid  organs,  of  a  low  type.  4.  Formation  of  abscesses  in  these 
organs,  often  in  considerable  numbers,  of  good  size  and  containing 
unhealthy  pus ;  resulting  either  from  hemorrhagic  clots,  inflammation, 
or  sloughing.  5.  Gangrene  of  portions  of  organs.  6.  Low  serous 
inflammations,  with  a  tendency  to  purulent  effusion,  which  may  be  con- 
fined within  adhesions;  and  to  the  production  of  unhealthy  lymph. 
7.  Inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces,  leading  to  suppuration,  ulceration, 
or  sometimes  to  submucous  abscesses  or  gangrene.  8.  Severe  inflam- 
mation of  joints,  with  a  great  tendency  to  rapid  formation  of  pus,  and  to 
destruction  and  disorganization  of  tissues,  both  within  and  around  the 
joints,  several  of  them  being  usually  involved.  9.  Inflammation  and 
formation  of  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  namely  in  the 
substance  of  muscles  ;  in  the  cellular  tissue,  either  superficial  or  deep  ; 
or  sometimes  in  the  skin  itself,  giving  rise  to  pustules. 

Symptoms. — In  many  instances  pyEemia  reveals  itself  very  insidiously, 
but  its  characteristic  symptoms  in  an  acute  case  are  mainly  these : — 
Rigors  set  in  suddenly,  being  severe  and  prolonged  in  character,  and 
repeated  at  irregular  intervals.  The  temperature  often  rises  rapidly  to  a 
high  point,  being  usually  very  elevated  throughout,  but  subject  to  marked 
and  extremely  irregular  changes.  Profuse  sweating  follows  the  rigors, 
in  the  intervals  the  skin  being  hot,  dry,  and  harsh.  There  is  a  marked 
expression  of  illness,  and  a  tendency  to  early  prostration,  combined 
with  restlessness  or  heaviness.  The  skin  soon  assumes  a  sallow  and 
yellowish  aspect,  and  frequently  considerable  jaundice  becomes  evident; 
signs  of  congestion  and  petechiae  may  often  be  seen,  and  sometimes 
sudamina,  or  a  vesicular  or  pustular  eruption.  The  digestive  organs  are 
usually  much  disturbed  from  the  outset,  there  being  anorexia,  great  thirst, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  frequently  with  a  glazed  or  furred  and  irritable 
tongue  and  in  some  cases  foetid  diarrhoea.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble, 
and  liable  to  rapid  variations.  Respiration  is  also  hurried,  and  the  breath 
has  a  peculiar  sweetish  odour  in  some  cases.  Albuminuria  is  not  un- 
common. 
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In  a  short  time  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  local  lesions  usually 
appear  in  various  parts,  these  necessarily  differing  according  to  the 
structures  which  are  affected.  The  joints  are  involved  with  considerable 
frequency,  becoming  very  painful  and  swollen.  The  further  tendency 
is  towards  rapid  and  extreme  prostration  and  adynamia,  with  low  nervous 
symptoms;  the  face  becoming  pale  and  pinched;  the  heart's  action 
exceedingly  rapid,  weak,  irregular,  and  intermittent,- as  evidenced  by  the 
impulse,  sounds,  and  pulse ;  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  with  sordes  on 
the  teeth  and  gums  ;  delirium,  coma,  or,  rarely,  convulsions  setting  in  at 
last,  mth  involuntary  discharge  of  f^ces  and  urine. 

In  some  instances  pyaemia  is  evidenced  chiefly  by  its  general  symp- 
toms ;  in  others  it  runs  a  somewhat  chronic  course,  and  may  then  ter- 
mmate  in  recovery.  Some  authorities  regard  certain  diseases,  which 
will  hereafter  be  considered,  as  originating  in  a  local  pyfemia. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  distinguish  pyjemia  from  various  fevers 
and  acute  inflammatory  affections  which  the  disease  may  simulate ;  and 
to  bear  in  mind  its  possible  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  morbid 
conditions  mentioned  under  its  setiology.  In  some  cases  its  course  of 
temperature  causes  the  complaint  to  resemble,  and  to  be  mistaken  for 
ague. 

Treatment. — The  only  chance  of  recovery  lies  in  the  free  and  regu- 
lar administration  of  nutritious  food,  stimulants,  and  tonics,  especially 
mmeral  acids,  bark,  quinine,  and  tincture  of  steel.  Antiseptics  have 
also  been  strongly  recommended,  and  may  be  given  along  with  the 
remedies  just' indicated.  Local  lesions  must  be  attended  to  as  they 
arise. 


Chapter  XI. 

THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 

By  thrombosis  is  meant  a  local  coagulation  of  blood  during  life, 
either  within  the  heart  or  a  vessel,  a  clot  being  thus  formed,  named 
a  thrombus. 

Embolism  signifies  the  partial  or  entire  plugging  of  a  blood-vessel  by 
a  solid  fragment  or  embolus  conveyed  from  some  distant  part. 


I.  Thrombosis. 

Etiology.— The  causes  which  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  thrombus 
may  be  thus  stated  :— i.  Anything  which  impedes  or  retards  the  blood- 
current,  e.g.,  valvular  and  other  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  pressure 
upon  Its  cavities,  or  mere  feeble  gardiac  action,  such  as  is  observed 
alter  fevers,  or  m  various  chronic  wasting  affections ;  affections  of  the 
lungs  irnpeding  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  obstruction  of  a  vessel  as 
liie  result  of  constriction,  pressure,  or  internal  plugging,  especially  by 
an  embolus  ;  pressure  upon  the  capillaries  of  a  part ;  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  a  vessel ;  and  dilatation  of  vessels,  particularly  in  connection 
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with  aneurisms,  varicose  veins,  and  distended  venous  plexuses.  A 
generally  feeble  state  of  the  circulation,  and  gravitation  of  the  blood 
into  dependent  parts,  may  also  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  throm- 
bus. 2.  Conditions  which  give  rise  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
mna-  surface  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  e.g.,  z.ZM\.t.  in- 
flammation ;  Assuring  of  the  surface ;  atheroma  or  calcification  ;  pro- 
jection of  cancerous  and  other  new  formations  into  the  interior  of 
vessels;  and  the  changes  in  their  walls  associated  with  surroundmg 
gangrene  or  inflammation.  3.  Certain  conditions  of  the  blood,  namely, 
hyperinosis  or  increased  tendency  in  the  fibrin  to  coagulate,  such  as 
may  be  observed  in  various  acute  inflammatory  affections,  and  in 
pregnancy ;  probably  pyemia  and  allied  states  ;  and  anaemia.  Iri- 
creased  heat  of  the  blood,  either  local  or  general,  has  been  looked 
upon  by  Richardson  and  others  as  a  probable  cause  of  thrombosis. 
In  many  instances  more  than  one  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions 
has  contributed  to  the  clotting  process. 

In  further  considering  this  subject  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  sepa- 
rately thrombosis  of  the  heart,  pulmonaij  artery,  and  systemic  vessels. 

A.  Cardiac  Thrombosis -Intra-cardiac  Blood-concretions.— 
Coagula  may  form  in  the  heart  after  death;  immediately  before  this 
event ;  or  at  some  previous  period  more  or  less  remote.    These  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  colour;  consistence;  mode  of 
arrangement  with  regard  to,  and  degree  of  adhesion  with  the  cardiac 
walls;  whether  they  are  laminated  or  not;  and  whether  they  have 
undergone  changes,  either  in  the  direction  of  organization  or  softening. 
It  is  desirable  to  make  a  few  special  remarks  respecting  the  coagulation 
occurring  shortly  before  death,  as  this  is  probably  often  a  very  dangerous 
event,  and  one  which  aids  materially  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result. 
It  is  observed  in  connection  with  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  which 
obstruct  the  circulation,  or  which  roughen  the  endocardial  surface,  but 
is  most  important  in  certain  acute  diseases,  being  then  due  to  a  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  favourable  to  coagulation,  combined  with  a  gradual 
loss  of  power  in  the  cardiac  contractions,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
blood  is  not  properly  expelled  out  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  is 
partially  whipped  up  and  its  fibrin  deposited.    Obstruction  m  the  lungs 
frequently  contributes  to  the  clotting  process.    Among  the  most  im- 
portant diseases  in  which  this  has  been  observed  are  croup,  diphthena, 
endocarditis,  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  the  puerperal  condition,  erysipelas, 
rheumatic  fever,  and  pyaemia  and  its  allies.    Cardiac  thrombosis  is 
much  more  common,  as  well  as  more  dangerous,  m  the  right  cavities 
than  the  left,  but  may  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  heart.    Usual  y  the 
clots  are  decolorized,  pale  or  yellowish,  but  not  uniform  throughout ; 
firm  and  fibrinous ;  often  laminated  and  fibrillated  or  granular ;  en- 
tangled among  the  muscular  bands  and  tendinous  cords ;  somewhat 
adherent  to  the  surface,  but  separable  without  injuring  the  endocardiurii. 
Occasionally  they  soften  in  the  centre.   They  may  extend  for  a  variab  e 
distance  into  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  these  portions  frequently 
presenting  marks  of  the  valves,  but  they  can  be  readily  removed 
^  Symptoms  and  SiGNS.-The  efi-ects  of  cardiac  thrombosis  will  vary 
with  the  rapidity  of  its  production,  its  seat,  and  Us  extent.  1  he  dangers 
Tri.  ng  from  this  condition  are  that  it  causes  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
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tion,  and  interference  with  the  heart's  action ;  that  large  portions 
may  become  detached,  and  lodged  either  in  one  of  the  main  orifices  or 
in  an  arterial  trunk ;  or  that  smaller  particles  should  be  separated, 
and  conveyed  to  the  smaller  vessels  as  emboli.  Probably  also  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  softening  of  a  clot  may  poison  the  blood  generally. 
Sudden  extensive  clotting  is  characterized  by  great  disturbance  of  the 
cardiac  action,  which  becomes  irregular  and  very  hurried,  the  pulse 
being  extremely  weak  and  small ;  a  tendency  to  syncope ;  urgent 
dyspnoea;  intense  restlessness  and  anxiety;  followed  by  signs  of 
obstruction,  either  in  the  pulmonary  or  venous  circulation  or  both, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  clot.  In  less  rapid  cases  the 
obstructive  symptoms  are  chiefly  observed,  combined  with  more  or  less 
cardiac  distress.  Plugging  of  a  cardiac  orifice  or  great  vessel  by  a  clot 
may  cause  instantaneous  death.  The  physical  signs  are  tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart,  or  great  irregularity  in  the  rhythm  and  force  of  the 
impulse ;  increased  cardiac  dulness,  especially  towards  the  right ; 
obscurity  and  irregularity  of  the  sounds,  particularly  the  first ;  and  alter- 
ation in  murmurs,  or  the  production  of  a  new  murmur,  especially  a 
pulmonary  systolic  bruit. 

Treatment. — The  measures  required  in  this  condition  are  absolute 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  the  administration  of  stimulants,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  a  syncopal  tendency,  with  as  much  liquid  nourishment 
as  the  patient  can  take  comfortably ;  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
extremities  ;  and  free  dry-cupping  over  the  chest.  Formerly  alkaline 
bicarbonates '  were  recommended  to  be  freely  given,  along  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Dr.  Richardson  has  advocated  the  use  of  liquor 
ammoniae  (tri,  x  in  iced  water  every  hour)  with  iodide  of  potassium 
(gr.  iii  to  gr.  v  every  alternate  hour),  which  he  has  found  highly  suc- 
cessful. In  some  instances  digitalis  might,  perhaps,  be  of  use,  in 
order  to  excite  stronger  contraction  of  the  heart ;  or  gentle  galvanism 
might  be  trie^.  All  lowering  measures  are  injurious ;  and  opiates  must 
be  avoided. 

B.  Thrombosis  in  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  its  Branches.— 

Much  discussion  has  been  carried  on  relative  to  pulmonary  thrombosis, 
especially  as  it  occurs  in  women  after  parturition.  Occasionally  such 
persons  die  suddenly,  and  after  death  extensive  clots  are  found  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  divisions,  which  some  authorities  believe  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  death,  and  to  have  formed  there  primarily  and 
independently ;  others  think  that  they  are  the  result  of  embolism,  frag- 
ments having  become  detached  from  clots  in  the  veins  or  heart,  and 
lodged  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  as  centres  for  coagulation ;  while  still 
others  regard  death  as  being  due  to  syncope,  and  the  clot  to  be 
merely  of  post-mortem  formation.  The  probability  is  that  in  most 
instances  at  all  events  embolism  has  something  to  do  with  the  pheno- 
mena observed  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  large  mass  may  be  some- 
times carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  as  to  obstruct  this  vessel 
more  or  less  completely. 

Clots  may  be  found  only  in  the  main  pulmonary  trunk  and  its  larger 
divisions  ;  in  the  smaller  branches ;  or  more  or  less  throughout.  Ac- 
cording to  the  extent  involved,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  coagulation,  will 
the  clinical  phenomena  vary.    In  some  instances,  as  already  stated, 
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sudden  death  is  believed  to  occur,  preceded  by  a  cry,  this  event  follow- 
ing some  effort  after  parturition.  When  only  the  smaller  branches  are 
affected  there  are  no  symptoms.  If  the  clotting  is  more  extensive,  the 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  dyspnoea  and  sense  of  want  of  air,  with  a 
feehng  of  oppression  across  the  chest ;  evidences  of  cardiac  embarrass- 
ment ;  faintness  or  actual  syncope  ;  much  general  distress  and  anxiety ; 
followed  by  signs  of  overloading  of  the  right  heart,  and  general  venous 
congestion.  These  symptoms  may  temporarily  subside,  and  then  recur. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  coagulation  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  often 
adds  to  the  danger  of  various  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  general  diseases, 
and  that  it  prolongs  the  duration  of  the  former. 

Treatment  must  be  similar  to  that  for  cardiac  thrombosis. 

C.  Thrombosis  in  the  Systemic  Veins.— Phlegmasia  Dolens. 
— The  formation  of  clots  in  the  systemic  veins  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  resulting  from  pressure,  obstruction,  feeble 
circulation,  altered  blood,  and  other  causes  ;  but  it  is  most  important 
in  connection  with  the  affection  named  phlegmasia  dolens,  in  which  as 
a  rule  the  lower  extremity  is  involved,  the  external  iliac  or  femoral 
vein  becoming  obstructed  on  one  or  both  sides,  or  sometimes  the 
common  iliac;  occasionally  the  arm  is  affected.  The  formation  of 
clots  in  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  is  also  a  very  serious 
matter,  which  I  have  observed  as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  of  the 
cranial  bones. 

Phlegmasia  dolens  is  most  frequently  associated  with  the  puerperal 
state,  coming  on  at  a  variable  period  after  delivery,  but  it  may  also 
occur  as  a  sequela  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  especially  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia ;  and  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  various  chronic  diseases,  particularly  phthisis,  and  malignant  uterine 
disease.  Different  views  are  held  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  affection. 
Some  regard  inflammation  of  the  vera?,— -phlebitis— its  the  primary  lesion 
after  parturition,  this  having  extended  from  the  uterine  veins;  others 
consider  that  the  plugging  is  the  first  event,  thrombosis  resulting  from 
impure  blood  or  embolism,  the  emboli  frequently  coming  from  thrombi 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  that  the  inflammation  is  secondary. 
Certainly  in  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  where 
phlegmasia  has  arisen  independently  of  parturition,  coagulation  has 
appeared  to  be  the  primary  morbid  condition,  and  it  has  some- 
times been  brought  about  by  an  effort,  especially  when  this  was  accom- 
panied with  temporary  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation  in  some 

part.  .... 

Anatomical  Characters. — A  thrombus  in  a  vem  varies  in  its 
characters,  according  to  its  age  and  mode  of  formation.  If  a  vessel  is 
suddenly  plugged,  the  clot  is  at  first  uniform  throughout,  soft,  and  red  ; 
but  if  this  is  gradually  formed,  it  presents  a  stratified  appearance,  and 
the  strata  may  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles. 
The  thrombus  increases  in  extent  after  its  first  formation,  the  degree  of 
extension  depending  chiefly  on  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  on  the 
size  and  situation  of  the  collateral  branches.  The  thrombus  undergoes 
the  usual  changes  in  colour  and  consistence ;  becomes  adherent  to  the 
vessel  in  which  it  frequently  excites  inflammation;  and  organization 
often  follows,  so  that  ultimately  a  fibrous  cord  alone  remains,  the  vem 
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being  obliterated — adhesive  phlebitis.  Occasionally  calcification  takes 
place,  a  "  phlebolith "  being  produced.  In  some  instances  the  clot 
undergoes  partial  or  complete  softening  or  liquefaction,  beginning  in 
the  centre,  and  a  puriform  fluid  may  i:esult,  consisting  either  of  granules 
and  molecules  derived  from  the  fibrin,  with  broken-down  corpuscles ; 
or,  as  some  believe,  of  actual  pus,  derived  from  proliferation  of  white 
corpuscles.  This  is  probably  the  pathology  of  so-called  suppurative 
phlebitis.  In  this  way  the  clot  may  be  completely  removed ;  or  sub- 
stances are  originated  which  contammate  and  poison  the  blood. 

In  phlegmasia  dolens  the  smaller  veins  and  lymphatics  also  become 
speedily  involved,  and  more  or  less  inflammation  is  in  many  cases 
set  up  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  even  in  the  deeper 
structures. 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— The  symptoms  which  may  be  associated 
with  venous  thrombosis  are  those  due  to  : — i.  Local  irritation  by  the 
clot.  2.  Obstruction  of  the  vein,  and  consequent  interference  with  the 
circulation.  3.  Detachment  of  embolic  fragments.  4.  Constitutional 
disturbance,  which  may  result  from  the  formation  of  septic  matters  and 
contamination  of  the  blood.  In  phlegmasia  dolens  pain  and  tenderness 
along  the  veins  and  lymphatics  of  the  thigh  are  usually  complained  of 
to  a  variable  degree.  One  case  which  came  under  my  notice,  in  which 
the  disease  followed  typhus  fever,  commenced  with  a  sudden  intense 
pam  at  the  moment  of  coagulation,  which  afterwards  became  most 
excruciating,  being  deeply  situated  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein, 
and  of  an  aching  or  somewhat  neuralgic  character.  In  phthisis,  also, 
phlegmasia  is  often  the  cause  of  much  distress.  The  veins  are  in  time 
felt  to  be  thickened  and  firm,  or  cord-like,  and  the  lymphatics  are  visible 
as  superficial  red  lines.  Soon  there  may  be  signs  of  venous  congestion, 
but  very  speedily  this  is  followed  by  a  deadly  whiteness  of  the  limb — 
white  /<?^— which  swells  from  below  upwards,  chiefly  on  account  of 
oedema,  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous  size,  and  becoming  tense  or 
elastic,  with  a  most  uncomfortable  subjective  feeling  of  tightness.  In 
course  of  time  the  superficial  veins  become  enlarged  and  varicose  if  the 
obstruction  is  not  removed,  and  the  leg  often  remains  swollen  for  many 
months  or  even  permanently,  the  tissues  being  thickened  and  indurated. 
Rigors  may  be  experienced  at  the  outset,  followed  by  pyrexia  and  much 
prostration. 

Treatment. — In  phlegmasia  dolens  the  most  efficient  treatment  is 
to  support  the  patient  by  nourishing  food  and  stimulants;  to  keep  the 
leg  perfectly  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  or  even  a  little  raised ; 
to  use  hot  opiate  or  belladonna  fomentations  assiduously;  and  to  give 
sedatives  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  if  required.  Subsequently 
ionics,  especially  iron  and  quinine  ;  good  diet ;  and  change  of  air  are 
most  beneficial ;  with  douching,  frictions,  and  shampooing  of  the  limb, 
this  being  either  carefully  bandaged,  or  an  elastic  stocking  being  worn, 
breat  improvement  may  be  effected,  even  after  a  long  interval. 
_  p.  Thrombosis  in  the  Arteries.— This  is  almost  always  associated 
Either  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  walls  of  a  vessel ;  or  with  em- 
bolism. Its  symptoms  are  merely  those  indicative  of  local  obstruction 
31  the  artery  involved. 
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II.  Embolism. 

Origin  of,  and  Anatomical  Changes  resulting  from  Emboli. 
— The  following  are  the  principal  sources  of  emboli : — i.  Most  com- 
monly a  thrombus,  either  in  a  systemic  vein ;  in  the  heart ;  in  an  artery, 
especially  in  connection  with  aneurism  ;  or,  rarely,  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  2.  Vegetations  about  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart, 
particularly  if  associated  with  obstructive  disease,  especially  mitral 
stenosis.  3.  Atheroma  and  calcification  of  the  cardiac  valves  or  of 
arteries,  portions  of  the  morbid  materials  becoming  detached.  4.  New 
growths,  such  as  cancer,  communicating  with  the  interior  of  vessels. 
5.  Particles  resulting  from  gangrene  of  organs.  6.  Parasites  which 
have  gained  access  into  the  vessels.  7.  Pigment  granules.  8.  Fat 
particles  from  bone-marrow. 

According  to  the  size  and  place  of  origin  of  the  embolus,  will  the 
seat  of  its  arrest  vary.    It  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  plug  an  artery 
of  considerable  size,  or  is  only  stopped  in  the  capillaries.  When 
originating  in  the  venous  portion  of  the  circulation,  emboli  rarely  pass 
beyond  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  but  become  impacted  in  them  as  a 
rule;  those  coming  from  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  or  the  arteries,  lodge  either  in  smaller  arteries  or  in  the  capillaries, 
and  especially  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  spleen,  and  kidneys  ;  those 
from  the  portal  tributaries  are  generally  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  liver.    An  embolus  is  chiefly  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
stream,  and  it  is  somewhat  influenced  by  gravitation.    The  seat  of 
impaction  is  often  at  a  bifurcation,  and  the  closure  may  be  complete 
or  only  partial  at  first,  but  a  secondary  thrombus  always  forms,  so  that 
ultimately  the  vessel  is  entirely  blocked  up  to  a  variable  extent. 
Secondary  emboli  are  sometimes  separated  from  the  primary  one  or  the 
resulting  thrombus,  and  pass  on  into  smaller  vessels.    EmboHsm  causes 
local  irritation  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  embolus  lodges,  and  is  soon 
followed  by  marked  hypersemia  in  the  collateral  vessels  around,  extend- 
ing over  a  variable  area,  which  often  terminates  in  their  rupture,  with 
the  formation  of  a  so-called  hemorrhagic  infarct.    In  time  the  latter 
either  becomes  decolorized,  more  consistent,  and  organized ;  or  a  pro- 
cess of  softening  and  molecular  disintegration  takes  place,  beginning 
in  the  centre  of  the  infarct,  and  extending  more  or  less  to  the  circum- 
ference, the  debris  of  the  involved  tissue  being  evident  in  the  softened 
mass.    Ultimately  it  may  be  absorbed  ;  or  remain  as  a  caseous  encap- 
suled  mass;  or  become  calcified.    The  nature  of  the  changes  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  and  the 
diflSculty  or  impossibility  of  estabfishing  the  collateral  circulation ,  the 
tissue  aff'ected ;  the  size  of  the  infarct ;  and  the  nature  of  the  embolus. 
If  this  has  septic  properties,  as  is  the  case  when  it  comes  from  a 
gangrenous  part,  it  sets  up  rapid  and  violent  inflammation,  ending  in 
speedy  disorganization,  with  the  production  of  a  punform  material, 
constituting  an  embolic  abscess,  which  is  surrounded  by  hyperremia. 

The  efi'ects  of  an  embolus,  as  regards  the  part  supplied  by  the 
vessel  which  is  blocked  up,  are  similar  to  those  of  obstruction  from 
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any  other  cause,  namely,  ansemia,  atrophy,  softening,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, or  actual  gangrene. 

The  most  important  seats  of  embolism  are  the  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
brain,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  heart.  Petechial  spots  on  the  skin,  or 
on  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  are  sometimes  due  to  this  cause. 
A  very  interesting  _  case  came  under  my  notice  in  which  sudden 
embolism  occurred  in  connection  with  the  main  vessels  of  the  fore-arm. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  phenomena  of  embolism  necessarily  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  vessels  affected ;  the  rapidity  and  degree  of 
obstruction  ;  the  characters  of  the  embolus  ;  and  other  circumstances. 
It  need  only  be  stated  here  in  a  general  way  that  the  early  symptoms, 
if  any,  are  those  significant  of  sudden  or  gradual  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  supplying  some  organ  or  part;  followed  by  those  indicating 
the  local  effects  of  the  embolus,  and  in  some  cases  by  evidences  of 
septicaemia.  Embolism  affecting  particular  organs  is  considered  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  their  several  diseases. 

Treatment.— There  is  no  special  treatment  applicable  to  embolism. 
Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  organ  involved,  the  ill-effects 
resulting  from  the  morbid  process  being  obviated  by  rest,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  any  other  measures  which  may  be  indicated  in  each 
particular  case. 


Chapter  XII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 
Physical  Examination  of  the  Abdomen. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the 
abdomen  and  its  contained  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
various  methods  of  physical  cxainination  which  may  be  employed  in 
their  investigation;  and  to  indicate  the  information  which  each  of 
them  is  capable  of  affording.  In  order  to  make  this  examination 
satisfactorily,  the  abdomen  should  be  properly  exposed,  and  the 
patient  placed  in  an  appropriate  position.  The  best  posture  ordinarily 
is  on  the  back,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  considerably  raised,  and 
the  knees  and  thighs  bent,  so  that  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be 
relaxed ;  however,  it  is  requisite  in  many  cases  to  make  the  patient 
assume  other  positions,  such  as  lying  on  either  side  or  on  the  face,  or 
kneeling  supported  on  the  hands.  The  patient  should  be  desired  to 
breathe  deeply,  or  the  attention  may  be  occupied  with  conversation, 
so  that  a  state  of  contraction  and  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
rnay  be  avoided,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  produced.  The  examination 
snould  be  carried  out  carefully  arid  thoroughly,  and  not  uncommonly 
It  has  to  be  made  on  more  than  one  occasion,  before  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  different  modes  of  examination 
Which  might  be  required  in  the  investigation  of  any  particular  case, 
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though  it  does  not  often  happen  that  they  are  all  called  for  in  the  same 
individual.  Some  of  them  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
exploration  of  chest-affections,  though  their  relative  value  is  very 
different ;  others  are  peculiar  to  the  examination  of  the  abdomen. 

I.  Inspection. — By  this  method  is  ascertained  : — i.  The  state  of 
the  superficial  parts,  viz.,  the  integuments,  superficial  veins,  and 
umbilicus.  2.  The  general  shape  and  size  of  the  abdomen ;  as  well  as 
any  local  alteration  in  these  respects.  3.  The  characters  of  the 
abdominal  respiratory  movements.  4.  The  presence  of  any  visible 
pulsation.  5.  Certain  movements,  such  as  those  due  to  flatus  ;  to 
fluid,  when  the  position  of  the  patient  is  altered;  or  to  the  presence  of 

a  foetus.  ,    .  , 

II.  Application  of  the  Hands,  Palpation,  or  Manipulation.— 

If  properly  carried  out,  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  methods 
of  examination  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  abdomen ;  but 
it  requires  considerable  practice,  and  manipulation  has  to  be  employed 
in  different  ways  in  different  cases. 

Palpation  reveals  :— i.  The  condition  of  the  abdominal  walls,  as 
regards  amount  of  fat,  cedema,  and  the  state  of  the  muscles.  2.  The 
shape  and  size  of  the  abdomen  more  accurately  than  inspection. 
3.  The  sensations  conveyed  as  regards  mobility  of  the  abdomen  as  a 
whole,  degree  of  resistance,  consistence,  fluctuation,  regularity  and 
smoothness  or  the  reverse,  over  the  surface  generally,  and  over  its 
different  parts.  4.  The  existence  of  any  enlarged  organ  or  tumour,  as 
well  as  its  position  and  characters.  5.  The  extent  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  their  influence  upon  any  tumour  which  may  be 
present.  6.  The  situation  and  characters  of  any  pulsation.  7.  The 
presence  of  friction-fremitus  developed  during  the  act  of  breathing. 
8.  Any  movements  set  up  within  the  abdomen,  such  as  gurgling 
•from  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  intestines,  or  foetal  movements. 

III.  Mensuration  or  Measurement.— Merely  an  ordinary  single 
and  double  measuring  tape  of  sufficient  length  are  required  for 
measurement,  and  this  affords  exact  information  as  to  the  size  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and  as  to  the  diaphragmatic  respiratory  movements.  It  is 
particularly  valuable  as  showing  the  progress  of  many  cases,  with  the 
effects  of  treatment.  The  measurements  ordinarily  required  are  :— 
I.  Circular  in  different  parts,  but  especially  a  little  above  and  below 
tlie  umbilicus.  2.  Semicircular,  so  as  to  compare  the  two  sides. 
3.  Local,  viz.,  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  ensiform  cartilage;  to  the 
piibes ;  and  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  each  side. 

IV  'percussion.— percussion  must  usually  be  practised  m 
connection  with  the  abdomen.  A  modification  of  this  method  is  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  what  is  termed  hydatid-fremitus  or  vibra- 
tion which  is  elicited  by  applying  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  firmly 
over  certain  cystic  tumours,  and  striking  the  middle  finger  suddenly 
with  the  point  of  the  right  middle  finger.  Another  method  consists  in 
nnnlvine  the  fingers  of  one  hand  over  one  side  of  the  abdomen  and 
tapping  or  filliping  the  opposite  side  ^vith  those  of  the  other  hand, 
which  is  the  usual  plan  for  producing  fluctuation.  _ 

The  obiects  for  which  percussion  of  the  abdomen  is  practised  are  :— 
I  To  bring  out  certain  sounds.    2.  To  realize  certain  sensations  com- 
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municated  to  the  fingers,  especially  the  degree  of  resistance;  hydatid- 
fremiius;  sxid.  fluctuation.    The  sounds  elicited  may  be  grouped  under 
the_  terms  dulness  and  tympanitic  sound,  these  necessarily  varying  in 
their  exact  characters.    In  the  normal  state  they  are  both  met  with 
over  different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  according  to  the  organ  which 
corresponds  to  the  point  percussed,  and  by  this  mode  of  examination 
the  exact  position  and  limits  of  most  of  the  organs  c-an  be  marked  out 
The  deviations  from  health,  as  regards  sound,  which  may  be  observed" 
are:— (1.)  Excess  in  the  mtensity,  clearness,  or  extent  of  the  tympanitic 
sound,    (n.)  Dulness,  either  too  extensive,  or  in  unusual  positions 
I  he  last  is  the  deviation  which  requires  most  attention,  and  when  any 
abnormal  dulness  is  detected,  it  is  necessary  to  make  out  carefully  •— 
a.  Its  site,  exact  limits,  and  shape,    b.  Whether  it  differs  according  as 
superficial  or  deep  percussion  is  made.    c.  If  it  is  influenced  by  pos- 
ture ;  the  act  of  breathing ;  pressure;  or  manipulation  :  while  in  some 
doubtful  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  observe  the  effects  upon  the 
percussion-sound  of  taking  food  or  drink  ;  of  the  act  of  vomiting  •  the 
use  of  an  enema ;  or  the  removal  of  urine  by  a  catheter  With 
respect  to  mz^/«^.£  by  noticing  its  degree  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
may  be  distmguished  from  a  solid  mass,  and  the  actual  density  of  the 

It  L?""-      ^  '"^^^'"^^       sensations  on  percussion 

are  likewise  useful  m  separating  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen 
irom  enlargement  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid 

HydcLtid-fremitus  is  a  peculiar  vibrating  or  trembling  sensation,  pro- 
duced m  the  ihanner  already  described,  Itnd  formerly  supposed  o  be 
characteristic  of  hydatid  tumours,  but  it  can  be  brought  o^u^t  in  connect 

tZsT  fluiZ  ^'^1^'       which  con- 

tains  a  lluid  of  watery  consistence. 

Fluctuationm^izzx^^  the  presence  of  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  it  is  needful  to  observe  the  degree  of  facility  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  its.distinctness;  the  part  of  the  abdomen  over  which  it  is 

fSn  irobT^?'7  'T'"''"'  ^^^"S^  °f  P°^^"^^  ••  thus  informa! 
by  cvsts  of '^^^  '°  the  quantity  of  fluid,  its  freedom  or  limitation 
by  cysts  or  adhesions,  and  its  consistence.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind 

Se  toTs?n..t°''''^tV'°"^'^°"  °'       abdominal  walls  may^ve 
rise  to  a  sensation  simulating  fluctuation  J' s 

V.  AuscuI±ation.-This  is  not  nearly  so  useful  a  mode  of  examina 
tion  m  connection  with  the  abdomen  as  in  the  case  of  the  chest  rd 

alvwtaS^C'h"'"^""^'       ''''  °f  -  stetS  o'p"^ 

alvvays  advisable  when  practising  it.    Auscultation  generally  only  gives 

Its  aid  certain  positive  signs  are  detected,  viz.  Friction-sound  or 
grating,  heard  during  the  act  of  breathing,  and  duTto  exudation 

rMu'rrSSsTn'co'  "  ?  ""^'l""^  ^'^^-^  of  ^eSairorgans 

renS^  o  nnHr.  ?1       T     *  ''S^'^  to  which  it  is 

nism  nitJS  T'rl  t'"  T'  '"''"'^'y'  '^^^^t  °f  conduction,  synchro- 
S  t^hen^'  h "  ^^^'-^^^f  t^'-^  ■>      ^vell  as  any  effects  produced 

over  the  anrtn^  °' A  "^^"^^       P^^^^ion.     3.  A  murmur 

sure  such  a.l'l.  J  7''.°""  °^        "^'""^"^  ^l'^*^  due  to  pres- 

sounds  oter \t  1°^  4-  Unusual  conduction  of  the  heart- 

sounds  over  the  abdomen.    5.  Sounds  due  to  the  movement  of  flatus 
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in  the  intestines  ;  or  to  the  falling  of  food  or  liquid  into  the  stomach, 
when  swallowed.  6.  Fluctuation  or  splashing-sound,  elicited  by  shak- 
ing the  patient,  and  indicating  the  presence  of  both  air  and  fluid. 
7   Murmurs  and  sounds  heard  in  connection  with  the  pregnant  uterus. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  methods  of  examination  thus  far  con- 
sidered are  sufficient  for  establishing  a  diagnosis  ;  but  there  are  others 
which  might  be  called  for  in  doubtful  cases,  and  from  which  much  aid 
may  be  derived.  At  present  it  must  suffice  to  enumerate  them,  as 
illustrations  of  their  usefulness  will  be  given  hereafter. 

VI  Examination  directed  to  the  Alimentary  Canal.-This 
generally  includes -.—I.  The  passage  of  a  probang  mto  the  stomach, 
the  end  being  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  which  helps  in  makmg 
out  dilatation  of  this  organ.  2.  Examination  of  materials  discharged 
from  the  stomach,  and  it  has  even  been  recommended  to  make  use  ot 
the  stomach-pump,  and  thus  obtain  some  of  the  food  at  different  stages 
of  digestion.  3.  The  use  of  purgatives  and  eneinata  in  order  to  clear 
out  the  bowels,  which  should  never  be  neglected  in  doubtful  cases,  the 
effects  being  noted  ;  or  the  injection  of  a  quantity  of  water  or  gas  per 
anum  4  Examination  of  the  anus  and  rectum  by  inspection,  the 
speculum  being  employed  if  required ;  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  or 
hand  •  or  by  the  bougie.    5.  Examination  of  the  stools. 

In  order  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  it  has  been  re- 
cently recommended  to  administer  first  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  afterwards  one  of  tartaric  acid,  and  to  determine  by  percussion 
whether  Ae  carbonic  acid  gas  thus  generated  passes  readily  through 
the  nvlorus,  or  remains  in  the  stomach.  .,    ,   •      u  ^  ^  • 

VIL  Examination  per  Vaginam,  as  described  m  obstetnc 

vni  Examination  of  the  Bladder  and  Urine.-The  use  of 

the  catheter  must  always  be  thougl.t  of,  but  especially  when  there  is 
anv  reason  to  suspect  an  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  It 
mJy  So  be  requisite  to  examine  this  organ  with  the  sound.  In  all 
nses  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  the  //mze  carefully. 
Tx  Exploratory  puncture  with  a  small  Trochar,  or  with 
the  Aspirateur.-This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  and  nature  of  fluid  within  the  abdomen.  . 
^  X  Administration  of  Chloroform.-This  may  be  required  in 
order  to  aid  in  carrying  out  other  modes  of  examination :  while  it  at 
once  determines  the  nature  of  the  so-called  phantom-tumoicr  of  the 


pSal  examination  of  the  abdomen  aids  chiefly  in  investigating  the 

fnlErabnorm^^^  General  enlargements.    ^.  General 

1  JZ,  or  demession.  3.  Local  enlargements,  or  so-called  tuvwurs. 
retraction  or  depressiom    3  s^^^     ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^  their 

^- TrScTers  1^^^^^^  or  without  alteration  in  dimensions, 
physical  c^^^;^^!,^;''- "='7 the^^  5-  -Pulsation  associated  or  not  ^ylth 
I"  "Sge  "^X^^^.  6.  Interference  with  the  abdominal 
respiratory  -^^J^f^^^ZnlT^Z^^^^  are  of  very  common  occur- 

""""^l  A^Se  aftS^^  involve  some  repetition,  it  may 

;X'prbe*  s  "  ce  to  itfdi       specially  the  course  of  mvestigation 


to  be  pursued,  and  the  points  to  be  observed  in  conducting  a  phvsical 

~z:t^:''^ ^     -  ^0  the  cS 

nhHo^^T^'^n^'??^''-^^'^^''*"— to  the  state  of  the 
abdommal  walls,  by  inspection  and  palpation,  paying  particular  ntfPrf 
tion  to  the  characters  of  the  umbilicus.    3.  Asc'ertiiftt 
enlargement  and  its  exact  form,  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  measure 
ment.    3.  Note  the  extent  of  the  abdominal  'respirator  movements 
by  the  same  methods ;  and  observe  whether  they  g^ve  rise  to  anvTensa' 
ion  of  fremitus.    4.  Manipulate  thoroughly  Jvfr  eve^  part'^of  th^ 
abdomen,  m  order  to  determine  the  sensations  conveyed  as  to  smooth 
ness  and  regularity,  amount  of  resistance,  consistence,  gurgling  &c 

L?  eTent"^Z  l  tJ''V'  "  ^7  '^'^^"^     fluctuation, ^as  Llf 'aslts 
seat,  extent,  and  facility  of  production.    6.  Percuss  carefully  noting 
the  sounds  elicited  over  the  abdomen  in  different  parts  and  the^ensa 
tions  conveyed  to  the  fingers  during  the  act.    SomS'es  it  is  requTs  t^ 
to  examme  for  hydatid-fremitus.    7.  Apply  the  stethosrnnP  rS,  V! 

SSte^h'^'"  -^11         °^  frictLi^unV  cin  t'S^^^^ 
n..?  If  there  are  any  of  the  sounds  usually  obsen^ed  in  coiJ 

nection  mth  a  pregnant  uterus ;  or  a  pressure-murmur  over  either  iHac 
artery.  8  Having  examined  thus  far  as  the  patient  is  lybg  in  the  ordf 
nary  position,  it  is  then  necessary  to  observe  the  eS  of  varTouJ 
changes  of  posture,  especially  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  abdomen  • 
the  percussion-sounds;  and  any  fluctuation  which  may  be  present' 
9  If  after  this  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  cannot  be  made,  it  win  brreqSi: 
site  to  have  recourse  to  the  other  methods  of  examination  mentioned 
particularly  exammation  by  the  rectum  or  vagina;  and  the  emp?oM 
of  the  aspirateur  or  exploratory  trochar.  Of  course  thrurbe  should 
always  be  thoroughly  tested.  ^^°tild 

IT.  Local  enlargements—Manipulation  is  by  far  the  most  impor 
tan  mode  of  exammation  which  can  be  employed  in  the  investiSn 
of  localized  abdommal  tumours,  and  therefore  it  is  speck  wS^^^ 
to  educate  the  sense  of  touch  for  these  cases,    i.  Any  local  ch^^^^^^^ 
the  skm,  limited  cedema,  or  enlargment  of  veins?  musf  be  n?ted 

^^^^^^^^ 

rnt,°rrtS  be^tri-r  ort 
r  mir«  ^r-;dr^l:^^^ 

cavity,  or  alters  the  intercostal  spLes  i^anv  ^l    '^^P^^^  ?f 
corresponds  to,  or  can  be  made^out  to  T^^I^^of  eitW  ^^^^^ 
organs.         Its  depth,  noting  xvhether  it  liL  in  tl^f  L  t 
wa  s  ;  within  the  nvitv       fV,t  the  abdommal 

down^elr  ?h     pne         M^^^^^^^^^  ''''  -'"f-?^-  or  deep 

nearly  as  possible^  observing  the  fol  S  ^^^J^'^'^ons  and  shape  as 
or  ill-defined  •  and  if  t'^e  torm  of  the  margm;  if  this  is  well 

dominal  orSn      c   il.  corresponds  to  that  of  any  ab- 
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lobular,  noticing  the  characters  of  any  prominences  which  may  exist ; 
and  at  the  same  time  try  to  reahze  the  consistence,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  hard  and  firm,  elastic,  doughy,  fluctuating,  &c.    It  is  important 
to  observe  whether  the  sensations  are  uniform  or  not  over  the  enlarge- 
ment ;  and  if  any  change  is  produced  by  pressure  and  manipulation, 
or  if  any  gurgling  or  grating  is  thus  eUcited.    6.  Ascertain  whether  the 
tumour  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  mobility,  both  by 
manipulation,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements. 
7.  Should  there  be  any  pulsation  or  thrill,  the  exact  seat  and  characters 
of  each  must  be  noted.    8.  Percussion  is,  of  course,  most  valuable  m 
bringing  out  sounds  and  tactile  sensations,  and  in  many  cases  the  pre- 
cise limits  and  characters  of  an  enlargement  can  only  be  made  out  m 
this  way.    It  is  important  to  notice  whether  the  results  of  percussion 
are  uniform  over  its  entire  surface  or  not.    9.  Auscultation  is  some- 
times useful,  especially  in  order  to  investigate  murmurs,  which  may  be 
associated  with  the  tumour  itself,  or  be  the  consequence  of  its  pressure 
upon  an  artery.    10.  The  posture  must  be  altered,  as  m  the  case  of 
general  enlargements,  and  the  eff"ects  observed,  as  regards  the  site  of 
the  tumour ;  its  percussion-sound ;  or  any  changes  affecting  fluctuation, 
pulsation,  or  murmur,  should  either  of  these  be  present.    11.  Without 
again  recapitulating  the  more  unusual  methods  of  examination,  it  may 
be  stated  that  either  or  all  of  them  may  be  called  for  m  doubtful  cases, 
and  under  any  circumstances  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  bowels  should 
be  thoroughly  emptied  by  the  use  of  purgatives  and  enemata,  as  collec- 
tions of  fseces  may  cause  much  obscurity,  and  not  uncommonly  simu- 
late tumours  of  a  very  serious  nature. 


Chapter  XIII. 
DISEASES-  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 
I.  Acute  Peritonitis. 

y?"TiOLOGY  —Peritonitis  may  be  divided  into  certain  varieties,  according 
to  its  mode  of  causation,  viz.         Traumatic.    This  form  may  arise 
from  mere  external  injury  to  the  abdomen;  penetratmg  wounds;  or 
runture  bv  violence  of  internal  organs.    It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  danger  of  peritonitis  from  direct  injury  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated as  the  membrane  is  often  considerably  injured  in  operations 
Siout'any  particular  harm  resulting.    2.  Perforative.    The  special 
iauses  of  this  important  variety  of  peritonitis  will  be  separately  con- 
Spred     1  Irritative.    In  not  a  few  instances  peritonitis  arises  from 
some  local  irritation,  being  then  either  limited,  or  spreading  throughout 
thHac    Thus  it  may  be  associated  mth  diseases  of  organs  ;  hernia  or 
WpSrinl  obstruction;  ulceration  of  the  bowels;  morbid  deposits, 
acute  mniary  tubercle ;  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the 
lacteafdands    or  it  iLjhe  the  result  of  extension  of  inflammation 
tSoughT  diaphragm  from  the  pleura  or  pencardmm.    The  source 
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of  local  irritation  may  be  very  obscure,  requiring  to  be  carefully  sought 
after.  4.  Secondary,  from  blood-poisoning.  Peritonitis  from  this 
cause  is  especially  important  in  connection  with  the  puerperal  state 
and  Bright's  disease.  It  may  also  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  small- 
pox, typhoid  fever,  pyemia,  erysipelas,  glanders,  gout,  rheumatic  fever, 
and  other  diseases.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
metastatic.  5.  Idiopathic.  Under  this  head  are  included  those  cases 
of  peritonitis  which  cannot  be  traced  to  either  class  of  causes  above 
mentioned,  but  which  are  attributed  to  cold,  over-eating  or  drinking, 
and  other  injurious  influences.  Many  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
variety,  but  exceptional  cases  come  under  observation  which  certainly 
seem  fairly  to  belong  to  this  class.  6.  Puerperal  peritonitis,  which 
can  most  probably  be  conveyed  by  contagion. 

Predisposi7ig  caicses.  Children  are  only  very  rarely  attacked  with  acute 
general  peritonitis,  and  in  such  subjects  it  is  usually  associated  with 
some  exanthematous  fever.  Certain  forms  of  blood-poisoning,  but 
especially  that  connected  with  renal  disease,  are  very  favourable  to 
the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  from  any  slight  irritation.  Puerperal  peri- 
tonitis may  assume  an  epidemic  form. 

Anatomical_  Characters.— The  special  features  in  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  peritonitis  which  seem  worthy  of  notice,  as  distinguishing 
it  from  other  serous  inflammations,  are  as  follows  : — The  vasculariza- 
tion is  often  very  intense,  and  is  most  marked  where  the  coils  of  intes- 
tines touch.  The  subserous  tissue  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  usually  much  sodden,  infiltrated,  and  softened.  The 
lyrnph,  though  not  uncommonly  tolerably  firm,  matting  together  the 
coils  of  intestines,  yet  appears  to  be  more  frequently  of  a  soft,  non- 
organizable  nature  than  in  other  serous  inflammations,  and  flakes  of  it 
are  always  detached  in  abundance,  or  even  gelatinous-looking  masses  of 
considerable  size  may  be  observed.  In  some  instances  it  presents  a 
greasy  appearance.  The  effusion  is  as  a  rule  comparatively  small  in 
quantity,  and  the  explanation  of  this  may  be  that  the  intestines  are 
generally  so  distended  with  gas,  that  they  prevent  much  accumulation 
of  fluid.  This  fluid  is  always  more  or  less  flaky  and  turbid,  and  not 
uncommonly  presents  an  almost  purulent  appearance,  occasionally 
being  actually  purulent,  especially  in  puerperal  and  other  low  forms  of 
pentonitis.  Sometimes  there  is  an  admixture  of  blood.  Much  foetid 
gas  IS  frequently  present  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  in  certain  cases 
foreign  materials  are  found  there.  Gangrene  is  occasionally  observed. 
The  morbid  products  of  peritonitis  are  in  some  instances  of  the 
most  virulently  septic  character,  and  the  introduction  of  the  minutest 
quantity  into  the  system  is  highly  dangerous  ;  hence  special  care  should 
always  be  taken  m  conducting  a  post-mortem  examination  in  cases 
of  this  disease. 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  peritonitis  is  named 
general  or  local,  the  former  term  merely  indicating  that  it  is  extensive, 
for  the  entire  _  surface  is  but  rarely  involved.  The  local  varieties  are 
named  according  to  the  part  affected,  such  as  parietal,  hepatic,  omental, 
or  7iephritic. 

Should  recovery  take  place,  thickenings,  agglutinations,  or  bands  of 
adhesion  form,  which  subsequently  may  prove  highly  dangerous. 

H  2 
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Symptoms. — Peritonitis  presents  considerable  variations  in  _  its 
clinical  history,  but  it  will  be  convenient  first  to_  describe  a  typical 
case,  and  then  to  point  out  the  principal  forms  which  call  for  special 
notice. 

The  onset  or  invasion  of  the  disease  is  usually  definite  and  marked, 
being  attended  with  distinct,  and  often  severe  and  repeated  rigors. 
These  are  soon  followed,  sometimes  accompanied,  or  rarely  even  pre- 
ceded by  local  symptoms  referable  to  the  abdomen  and  its  contents  ; 
with  evidences  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Some  of  the  main 
symptoms  are  due  to  irritation  of  organs  excited  by  the  inflamed  peri- 
toneum ;  or  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  hollow  viscera, 
especially  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  symptoms  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  local  and  general. 

Local— ^dxc^  over  the  abdomen  is  in  most  cases  a  prominent 
symptom.  It  usually  begins  locally,  especially  below,  but  may  ulti- 
mately extend  over  the  entire  surface,  though  it  is  frequently  more  marked 
in  some  particular  region.  Its  intensity  and  characters  vary  much,  but 
it  is  generally  very  severe,  sometimes  agonizing  ;  and  hot,  burning, 
shooting  or  darting  in  character.  Any  disturbance  of  the  parts 
increases  the  pain  considerably,  such  as  that  induced  by  change  of 
posture,  a  deep  breath,  coughing,  vomiting,  defeecation,  or  even  the 
movement  of  flatus  in  the  intestines.  There  is  extreme  tenderness, 
especially  on  making  deep  and  limited  pressure,  but  in  some  cases  even 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  cannot  be  borne.  The  alimentary  canal 
is  gravely  aff"ected,  as  evinced  by  a  very  small,  irritable,  red  tongue, 
shghtly  furred,  and  tending  to  dryness  ;  complete  loss  of  appetite,  with 
great  thirst;  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  everything  swallowed ;  and  abso- 
lute constipation.  _  . 

General— appearance  of  the  patient  is  often  highly  characteristic. 
The  face,  pale  or  flushed,  presents  an  expression  of  evident  suffering 
and  grave  constitutional  disorder,  combined  with  anxiety,  the  features 
being  drawn  and  pinched.  There  is  much  prostration,  with  general  un- 
easiness and  restlessness,  but  though  the  arms  may  be  thrown  about  the 
patient  keeps  the  body  perfectly  still,  on  account  of  the  pain  which 
movement  causes,  and  instinctively  assumes  a  characteristic  posture, 
with  the  view  of  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles,  namely,  lying  on  the 
back,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised,  the  thighs  bent,  and  the 
knees  drawn  up  and  flexed. 

Pyrexia  is  usually,  but  not  always,  present  to  a  very  marked  degree; 
but  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  temperature.  The  pulse  is  increased 
in  frequency,  ranging  from  loo  to  156  or  more,  small,  sharp,  often 
hard  and  wiry  or  thready  ;  in  bad  cases  it  tends  to  become  extremely 
freauent,  feeble,  and  irregular.  Its  characters  are  clearly  revealed  by 
the  sDhvgmograph.  The  blood  is,  in  many  cases,  highly  hyperinotic. 
Respiration  is  hurried,  but  shallow;  while  persistent  hiccup  causes 
mnrli  distress  in  some  cases.  The  urine  is  markedly  febrile,  and  not 
micmTimonly  contains  albumen.  It  may  be  almost  suppressed  or 
Sied  Micturition  is  sometimes  very  frequent.  As  a  rule  no 
nnrticular  cerebral  symptoms  are  observed,  except  headache  and  sleep- 
essnes  in  bad  cases,  however,  low  muttering  delirium  may  set  in, 
or  n  puerperal  peritonitis  the  delirium  is  sometimes  of  a  wild  type. 
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Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  reveals  some  important 
signs  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  viz.  : — i.  TyDipaiiitic  distension, 
often  extreme.  2.  Absolute  cessation  of  all  abdominal  respiratory 
7Hoveinents.  3.  Occasionally  friction-fremitns  or  sound,  if  the  patient 
can  be  made  to  breathe  deeply,  especially  over  the  liver,  due  to  the 
presence  of  lymph.  4.  Usually  signs  of  a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  viz., 
dulness  in  dependent  parts ;  with  in  some  instances  a  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion,  movable  with  change  of  posture. 

Course  and  Terminations. — Peritonitis  is  a  very  fatal  disease, 
death  being  usually  preceded  by  extreme  prostration  and  collapse,  as 
indicated  by  the  aspect  of  the  features  ;  cold,  clammy  sweats;  coldness 
of  the  extremities  ;  and  an  extremely  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse. 
The  pain  in  the  abdomen  often  ceases,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  the 
tympanitis  may  disappear.  Sometimes  large  quantities  of  a  dark  fluid 
containing  altered  blood  are  expelled  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
without  any  effort.  Low  nervous  symptoms  usually  set  in,  but  the 
intellect  may  remain  clear  almost  to  the  last.  Occasionally  death  seems 
to  result  from  asphyxia  or  coma.  Should  recovery  take  place,  there  is 
a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  and  among  the  chief  signs  of 
improvement  are  a  favourable  change  in  the  expression ;  increase  in 
the  force  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  with  a  more  satisfactory  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  ;  rehef  of  constipation ;  and  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
urine.  Peritonitis  is  said  to  terminate  occasionally  by  erisis,  with 
critical  discharges,  but  this  must  be  an  extremely  rare  event. 

Varieties. — The  special  forms  of  peritonitis  requiring  notice  are 
as  follows:— I.  Perforative,  which  will  be  separately  considered. 
2.  Latent.  Cases  are  sometimes  observed  in  which  there  is  extensive 
peritonitis  without  any  symptoms  at  all;  or  none  of  any  definite 
character.  This  may  be  due  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient, 
but  not  always.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  variety  came  under 
my  care  at  University  Hospital,  in  which  there  were  absolutely  no 
local  signs  o^  peritonitis,  and  yet  this  was  the  only  lesion  found  after 
death.  3.  Adynamic.  Here  there  is  a  rapid  tendency  towards  the 
typhoid  condition,  with  a  dry  and  brown  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth, 
and  low  nervous  symptoms.  4.  Erysipelatous.  Puerperal  peritonitis 
is  the  best  illustration  of  this  form,  in  which  the  inflammation  is  very 
extensive,  intense,  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  the  products  being  re- 
markably non-plastic,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  purulent-looking  fluid, 
often  very  abundant.  The  symptoms  are  proportionately  severe^  and 
of  a  low  type.  This  variety  is  also  observed  after  low  fevers  some- 
times;  and  in  cases  of  pyaemia.  5.  Local.  When  peritonitis  is 
limited  to,  or  more  marked  over  some  particular  organ,  the  pain  may 
be  localized,  and  symptoms  connected  with  this  special  organ  become 
prorninent.  When  the  parietal  peritoneum  or  great  omentum  is 
involved,  there  is  extreme  superficial  pain,  with  marked  tenderness. 
6.  The  symptoms  of  peritonitis  may  be  modified  by  complications. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  muco-cnteritis  which  may  give  rise  to 
diarrhcea  instead  of  constipation. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  perito- 
nitis being  /rt/'^;//,  should  there  lie  any  condition  present  likely  to  origi- 
nate this  disease.    The  principal  affections  from  which  it  has  to  be  dis- 
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tinguished  are  cramp  or  colic ;  muscular  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal 
walls;  enteritis;  enteralgia  and  other  neuralgic  painful  _  affections 
within  the  abdomen ;  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone ;  and  certain  cases  of 
hysteria,  attended  with  tympanitis  and  other  local  symptoms  closely 
simulating  peritonitis.  The  diagnosis  is  founded  on  :— i.  The  history 
of  the  case,  as  to  the  exciting  cause  and  mode  of  onset.  2.  The  aspect  of 
the  patient,  which  usually  suggests  grave  constitutional  disturbance  in 
peritonitis,  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  hysteria.  3.  posture  oi 
the  patient,  and  state  of  absolute  rest  as  regards  the  body.  4-  The 
local  syjtiptoms,  especially  the  severity  and  characters  of  the  pams ; 
marked  tenderness,  which  is  not  merely  superficial,  but  also  deep; 
urgent  vomiting ;  and  obstinate  constipation.  5.  The  physical  signs, 
as  evidencing  great  tyinpanitis,  with  a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  and 
possibly  the  presence  of  lymph.  6.  The  existence  of  more  or  less 
pyrexia,  often  accompanied  with  special  characters  of  the  pulse,  tongue, 

and  urine.  ,  -v-    •     i  ^ 

Prognosis.— Peritonitis  is  always  a  highly  dangerous  affectton,  but 
its  gravity  differs  materially  according  to  its  cause.  .  Perforative 
peritonitis  is  extremely  fatal ;  and  next  in  order  of  danger  come  the 
puerperal  form,  and  those  cases  which  are  associated  with  py^nua  and 
other  forms  of  blood-poisoning.  Traumatic  and  local  varieties  are 
much  less  serious.  Among  the  unfavourable  symptoms  may  be 
mentioned  typhoid  and  low  nervous  phenomena ;  and  great  dyspnoea. 
The  condition  of  the  pulse,  especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph, 
will  assist  in  determining  the  prognosis.  The  duration  of  fatal  cases 
may  vary  from  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  they  do  not  often  extend  beyond  a  week.  ...  , 

Treatment.— No  exact  rules  for  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  can  be 
laid  do^vn,  as  the  management  of  this  disease  has  to  be  materially  modi- 
fied in  different  cases,  and  it  will  be  only  practicable  to  indicate  the 
general  principles  which  are  to  be  followed,  and  the  main  remedies  for 
carrying  them  out.  It  must  be  premised  that  any  cause  which  is 
setting  up  or  intensifying  peritonitis  must  be  at  once  removed,  if  possible, 
and  should  be  carefully  sought  for  in  doubtful  cases,  as  for  instance  an 
intestinal  hernia.  The  main  principles  of  treatment  are  _ -Lo 
procure  rest  for  the  affected  parts.  2.  To  subdue  the  mflammation, 
and  promote  the  removal  of  the  inflammatory  products.  3.  To  sustain 
the  strength  of  the  patient.    4-  To  treat  various  symptoms  as  they 

^^The  reinoval  of  blood  by  venesection,  or  by  the  application  of  a  large 
number  of  leeches  over  the  abdomen,  is  a  measure  which  is  very  com- 
monly adopted  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis,  and  certainly  it  seems  to 
be  more  serviceable  in  this  than  in  other  serous  inflammations ;  bur  at 
the  same  time  there  are  very  many  cases  for  Avhich  bleeding  is  by  no 
means  suitable,  so  that  all  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case 
SSrbe  carefu  ly  considered  before  having  recourse  to  this  treatment. 
I  Ts  when  extensive  peritonitis  occurs  in  a  healthy,  strong  and  plethoric 
sui  eS  Sat  withdrawal  of  blood  is  indicated,  and  then  only  in  the  early 
ages  of  Us  progress.  When  the  disease  is  associated  wi  h  blood- 
poTsoning,  0  with  a  low  condition  of  the  system ;  1  the  Patient  1.  weak, 
dther  constitutionally  or  from  any  pre-existing  illness;  or  if  the  in- 
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flammatory  process  is  far  advanced,  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  take 
away  any  blood.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  opposed  to  bleeding  in 
puerperal  peritonitis.  The  application  of  leeches  is  much  preferable 
to  venesection,  the  number  employed  varying  from  10  to  20,  30,  or 
even  more  in  appropriate  cases. 

Mercurialization,  by  means  of  calomel  administered  with  opium,  is 
another  very  common  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  cases  of  peritonitis, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  as  useless,  or  even  injurious,  in  this  as  in 
other  serous  inflammations.  Opium  is  a  remedy  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. It  not  only  relieves  symptoms,  especially  pain  and  vomiting, 
but  also  prevents  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  rest.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form 
of  pill — gr.  -i-ij,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  according  to 
circumstances.  If  there  is  renal  disease,  opium  can  only  be  employed 
very  cautiously.  Morphia,  either  administered  as  a  pill — gr. 
or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  is  also  highly  valuable  in  some  cases. 
Where  the  stomach  is  extremely  irritable,  tincture  of  opium  may  be 
introduced  by  enema.  Other  anodynes  may  be  given  when  opium  is 
inadmissible.  Quinine  in  full  doses  has  been  recommended,  and  in 
low  forms  of  peritonitis  it  might  probably  be  administered  with  much 
advantage  along  with  opium.  Aconite  and  digitalis  have  also  been 
employed  in  some  forms  of  peritonitis. 

The  diet  requires  the  most  careful  attention.  Only  liquids  should  be 
given,  cool  or  even  cold,  and  they  must  be  administered  in  small  and 
definite  quantities,  at  stated  intervals.  Frequently  abundant  nutriment 
is  required,  especially  in  the  form  of  milk  and  well-made  beef-tea.  In 
many  instances  also  alcoholic  stimulants  are  needed,  and  in  low  forms 
of  peritonitis  these  are  the  only  remedies  on  which  reliance  can  be 
placed.  The  sucking  of  ice  is  highly  to  be  '  commended ;  or  small 
quantities  of  iced  drinks  might  be  allowed.  In  many  cases  it  is  re- 
quisite to  have  recourse  to  nutrient  enemata,  especially  when  the 
stomach  is  ver3i  irritable. 

Local  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  of  decided  value.  The 
most  serviceable  are  hot  linseed-meal  poultices,  not  too  heavy,  sprinkled 
over  ^vith  laudanum,  and  changed  frequently ;  and  warm  anodyne  or 
turpentine  fomentations,  for  applying  which  spongio-pihne  is  useful, 
Sinapisms  may  also  prove  beneficial.  Some  authorities  recommend  the 
employment  of  cold  compresses,  frequently  changed.  In  tubercular 
peritonitis  Dr.  McAll  Anderson  uses  constant  applications  of  flannels 
dipped  in  iced  water.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  a  blister  might 
be  beneficial  in  some  cases.  It  is  often  desirable  to  employ  some 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes 
from  the  abdomen. 

The  chief  symptofns  requiring  attention  are  pain ;  vomiting ;  tym- 
panitis ;  constipation  or  diarrhoea ;  urgent  dyspnoea  ;  and  those  indica- 
tive of  adynamia.  The  remedies  already  considered  will  assist  in 
relieving  most  of  these  symptoms.  Sickness  should  be  combated  by 
means  of  small  quantities  of  an ,  effervescent  mixture  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  morphia ;  soda-water  and  milk ;  the  sucking  of  lumps  of  ice ; 
or  creosote  in  drop  doses.  Tympanitis  is  best  relieved  by  enemata  of 
turpentine ;  or  by  the  passage  of  a  long  tube  per  rectum.    Puncture  of 
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the  colon  with  a  minute  trochar  or  the  aspirateur  may  be  had  recourse 
to  in  extreme  cases,  if  other  measures  fail.  With  regard  to  constipation, 
in  some  instances  it  is  desirable  to  endeavour  to  clear  out  the  bowels  at 
the  outset  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  and  afterwards  to  employ  enemata ; 
but  when  there  is  perforation,  on  no  account  must  the  bowels  be  dis- 
turbed. Diarrhoea  is  best  treated  by  enemata  of  starch  and  tincture  of 
opium  (yry  xv — xxx).  Dyspnoea  is  usually  relieved  by  removing  the 
tympanitic  condition.  Adynamic  symptoms  call  for  ammonia  and  bark, 
or  turpentine  internally ;  along  with  abundance  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  nutritious  liquid  food. 


II.  Chronic  Peritonitis. 

jiETiOLOGY. — Chronic  peritonitis  is  observed  : — i.  As  a  sequel  of  one 
or  more  acute  attacks.  2.  After  repeated  paracentesis  for  ascites. 
3.  In  connection  with  chronic  diseases  of  certain  abdominal  organs, 
such  as  cirrhosis  or  cancer  of  the  liver,  or  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines.  4.  Associated  with  some  diathesis,  especially  when  this 
leads  to  a  morlaid  formation  in  the  peritoneum,  such  as  cancer  or 
tubercle,  but  chronic  peritonitis  may  also  arise  in  connection  with 
Bright's  disease,  and  possibly  from  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  These  necessarily  vary  greatly  in 
different  cases,  but  in  a  general  way  they  may  be  described  as  thicken- 
ing of  the  peritoneum,  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme  degree; 
adhesions,  in  the  form  of  bands,  or  of  extensive  matting  together  of 
the  organs;  accumulation  of  more  or  less  fluid,  which  ranges  from 
mere  serum  to  actual  pus,  or  has  an  admixture  of  blood,  and  is  often 
confined  in  loculi  limited  by  the  adhesions.  In  some  cases  large 
masses  of  organized  lymph  are  seen ;  and  much  pigment  is  often 
present.  Caseous  degeneration  may  have  taken  place  in  parts;  or 
cancer  or  tubercle  may  be  evident. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  there  are  no  clinical  evidences  of  chronic 
peritonitis,  or  only  such  as  are  very  obscure  ;  in  others  merely  p/iysi'cal 
signs  are  observed.  When  present  the  symptoms  include  various  sub- 
jective sensations  in  the  abdomen ;  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
sometimes  evidences  of  pressure ;  with  generally  more  or  less  consti- 
tutional disorder.  Abdominal  uneasiness  or  more  or  less  actual  pain  may 
be  experienced,  which,  however,  is  never  severe,  liable  to  come  and  go, 
often  colicky,  and  increased  by  shaking  the  body.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
sense  of  local  soreness  or  heat.  Tenderness  is  common,  being  frequently 
more  marked  in  particular  spots.  The  digestive  organs  are  generally- 
disturbed,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  is  due  to  the  peri- 
tonitis. This  affection  does,  however,  tend  to  give  rise  to  constipation, 
and  the  bands  of  adhesion  may  lead  to  absolute  intestinal  obstruction. 
In  chronic  tubercular  peritonitis  diarrhoea  is  common,  owing  to  intestinal 
ulceration.  Occasionally  jaundice,  ascites,  or  anasarca  of  the  legs  are 
observed,  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  common  bile-duct,  or  on 
certain  veins.  More  or  less  emaciation ;  a  dry  and  harsh  skin ; 
occasional  pyrexia,  tending  towards  a  hectic  type ;  and  other  general 
symptoms  often  indicate  constitutional  disturbance,  but  it  is  probable 
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that  these  are  in  most  cases  chiefly  due  to  the  condition  with  which  the 
peritonitis  is  associated. 

Physical  examination  often  yields  important  information,  i.  The 
abdomen  is  liable  to  be  enlarged,  and  this  may  be  the  first  thing  which 
has  attracted  the  patient's  attention.  The  enlargement  is  never  very  great  • 
and  it  is  usually  regular  in  shape,  though  not  always  quite  symmetrical.' 

2.  The  sensalions  on  palpation  are  seldom  uniform  over  the  entire 
surface.  Fluctuation  may  be  detected  in  parts,  but  only  indistinctly ; 
while  it  is  often  very  limited,  or  is  felt  in  unusual  situations,  owing  to 
the  fluid  being  enclosed  in  locular  spaces.  In  other  regions  there  may  be 
a  more  firm  and  sohd  sensation,  or  even  distinct  tumours  may  be  detected 
sometimes.    The  abdomen  may  be  curiously  movable  as  a  whole. 

3.  Dulness  is  frequently  very  extensive,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  fluid,  and  it  may  lie  chiefly  in  front.  In  some  instances  tympanitic 
and  dull  sounds  are  heard  over  contiguous  and  irregular  spots.  There 
may  be  a  sense  of  much  resistance  on  percussion.  4.  Friction-fremitus 
and  sound  can  sometimes  be  detected.  5.  Change  of  posture  frequently 
produces  htde  or  no  effect,  ,  on  account  of  the  fluid  being  loculated. 

Treatment. — The  main  indication  in  most  cases  is  to  treat  the 
constitutional  state  with  which  chronic  peritonitis  is  associated,  by 
means  of  cod-liver  oil,  tonics,  mild  ferruginous  preparations,  light 
nutritious  diet,  a  suitable  climate,  and  proper  hygienic  conditions. 
Iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  iron  may  be  tried  internally,  with  the 
view  of  removing  the  inflammatory  products ;  as  well  as  local  counter- 
trritatton  over  the  abdomen,  especially  by  the  means  of  iodine  liniment 
or  ointment.  ,  This  region  should  be  covered  with  cotton-wool  and 
well  bandaged.  I  have  known  considerable  benefit  follow  in  simple 
cases  from  systematic  pressure,  by  carefully  bandaging  the  abdomen. 
Pain  and  constipation  must  be  relieved  by  the  usual  means,  but  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  giving  opium,  and  also  in  administering  strong 
purgatives.  Hot  air  or  vapour-baths  may  be  useful  if  the  peritoneum 
contains  much  flsid. 


III.  Morbid  Growths  in  the  Peritoneum. 

The  most  important  morbid  formations  met  with  in  the  peritoneum 
are  tubercle  and  cancer.  Hydatids  are  occasionally  found  :  and  very 
rarely  tumours  of  other  kinds.  The  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  especially 
the  omentum,  frequently  enclose  a  great  quantity  of  fat. 

Tuoercle  occurs  in  the  peritoneum,  either  over  limited  patches 
corresponding  to  intestinal  ulcers ;  as  part  of  acute  mihary  tubercu- 
losis ;  or  extensively,  secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  parts. 

Cancer  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  or  colloid, 
the  omentum  being  a  comparatively  frequent  seat  of  the  last-men- 
tioned vanity.  Usually  the  peritoneum  is  involved  secondarily,  by 
extension  from  one  of  the  abdominal  organs,  but  in  rare  instances  it 
IS  affected  primarily  and  solely. 

1  hese  morbid  growths  tend  to  originate  ascites,  or  acute  or  chronic  peri- 
tonitis and  It  IS  to  these  conditions  that  their  local  symptoms  are  mainly 
Clue,  bometimes  fluid  collects  with  extreme  rapidity  in  cancer.  There  may 
also  be  more  or  less  general  symptoms.    Colloid  in  the  omentum  yields 
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the  following  physical  signs  :— i.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
may  be  very  great,  but  is  wanting  in  uniformity  ;  the  umbilicus  appears 
stretched,  but  not  everted.  2.  Firm  irregular  masses  can  generally 
be  felt,  and  even  if  fluid  is  present,  fluctuation  is  very  indistmct. 
3.  Dulness  is  usually  elicited  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  4.  Change 
of  posture  produces  no  effect,  unless  there  is  much  fluid  present. 
5.  The  aspirateur  or  exploratory  trochar  may  bring  away  a  slimy 
gelatinous  fluid ;  and  this  is  occasionally  discharged  by  vomitmg,  or 
per  rectum. 

IV.  Abdominal  Perforations  and  Ruptures. 

Apart  from  the  effects  of  traumatic  injury,  perforations  and  ruptures 
are  liable  to  take  place  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  contents,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  it  will  be  convenient  to  indicate  the  chief 
facts  pertaining  to  this  subject  in  the  present  chapter,  as  the  peritoneum 
so  commonly  suffers  in  these  cases. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— The  principal  structures  which  are 
liable  to  give  way,  and  the  pathological  conditions  which  cause  these 
lesions,  may  be  thus  summarized  :— i.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines  from  within,  in  connection  with  ulceration  or  the  resulting 
cicatrices;  gangrene;   cancer;    the  action  of  corrosive  poisons, 
especially  on  the  stomach ;  or  mechanical  irritation  and  destruction, 
particularly  by  foreign  bodies  introduced  from  without,  but  sometimes 
merely  by  hardened  f^ces,  worms,  or  gall-stones.    It  must  be  men- 
tioned that  extensive  post-mortem  softening  and  destruction  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  result  from 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.    2.  Rupture  of  an  abscess  or  hydatid 
cyst  in  the  liver.    3.  Perforation  of  the  gall-bladder,  either  by  gall- 
stones which  have  caused  ulceration  ;  or  from  cancer.    4-  Rupture  of 
the  spleen,  from  extreme  enlargement  and  softening;  or  abscess, 
5.  Various  ruptures  in  connection  with   the   uterus  and  ovanes. 

6  Bursting  of  any  accumulation  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  of  an 
aiascess  or  cyst  in  this  organ  ;  or  of  the  bladder  from  over-distension. 

7  Bursting  of  an  abscess  unconnected  with  any  organ  ;  or  of  a  sott 
morbid  accumulation  in  the  absorbent  glands.  8.  Rupture  of  an 
aneurism.  9.  Perforation  of  a  hollow  viscus  from  without,  omng  to 
the  destruction  of  its  coats  by  some  soUd  tumour.  10.  Bursting  ot 
a  peritoneal  accumulation.  11.  Very  rarely  perforation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, with  escape  of  some  fluid  collection  from  the  chest  into  tlie 

abdominal  cavity. 

These  lesions  usually  occur  without  any  immediate  exating  cause, 
but  certain  of  them  may  be  brought  on  by  some  mechanical  disturb- 
ance, such  as  vomiting,  coughing,  or  laughing;  straimng  at  stool ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  ulceration  of  the  alimentary  canal,  by  indulging  in 
excess  of,  or  in  irritating  articles  of  food,  or  in  such  aiticles  as  cause 

flatulent  distension.  .  , 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  perforation  or  rupture  may  take 
place  into  different  parts,  and  the  pathological  consequences  wi  vary 
accordingly,  i.  Most  frequently  the  opening  communicates  with  the 
peritoneum,  into  which  foreign  matters  are  poured  more  or  less  freely, 
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:  exciting  perforative  periiofiitis,  severe  and  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
:  quantity  and  irritant  nature  of  the  materials  thus  introduced  into  the 
sac.  2.  _  Sometimes  the  opening  takes  place  into  the  subperitoneal 
.  cellular  tissue,  local  inflammation,  ending  in  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
!  being  set  up  in_  this  structure.  3.  Not  uncommonly  one  hollow  organ 
1  forms  an  adhesion  with  another,  and  when  perforation  occurs,  a  com- 
imunication  is  established  between  the  two  viscera;  or  it  may  unite  with 
.  a  solid  organ,  and  when  perforation  is  completed,  this  organ  may  make 
:  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  thus  prevent  serious  symptoms.  4.  Union 
;  may  be  set  up  with  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  ultimately  the  opening 
■.is  formed  on  the  external  siurface. 

Symptoms.— From  the  facts  just  stated,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
5  symptoms  indicating  perforation  must  differ  considerably,  and  there  may 
ibe  none  at  all,  or  death  may  take  place  almost  instantaneously,  as  from 
irupture  of  an  aneurism.  As  a  rule  there  have  been  previous  signs  of 
5  some  morbid  condition  in  connection  with  which  the  lesion  occurs. 
IPresuming  the  perforation  to  be  sudden  and  of  any  extent,  and  that  the 
(communication  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  this  event  is  usually 
imdicated  by  a  sudden  mtense  pain  at  the  seat  of  rupture,  often  of  a 
Ibummg  character,  which  spreads  rapidly  over  the  abdomen,  being  some- 
i times  attended  with  a  feeling  as  if  something  were  pouring  out;  while 
aat  the  same  time  there  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  more  or  less  collapse  or 
s  shock,  and  death  may  rapidly  ensue  from  this  cause.  Should  the  patient 
r  rally,  pentomtis  will  be  speedily  set  up,  the  peculiar  features  of  which 
:are  that  the  local  symptoms  precede  any  rigors ;  that  the  pain  starts  as  a 
rrule  from  a  cert^m  spot ;  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  very 
rrapid ;  and  that  the  termination  is  almost  always  fatal.  If  the  perforation 
ttakes  place  into  the  cellular  tissue,  there  will  be  signs  of  local  inflamma- 
ttion,  followed  by  abscess  ;  with  general  pyrexia.  The  attacks  of  sudden 
ppam  and  collapse  may  be  repeated,  this  probably  indicating  extension 
tof  the  perforation,  or  the  formation  of  fresh  communications. 

Diagnosis.— If  afty  morbid  condition  is  known  to  exist  in  the  abdomen 
which  might  lead  to  perforation,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  local  and 
;general  symptoms  indicated  above  would  justify  the  diagnosis  of  this 
luntoward  event,  and  the  subsequent  course  would  probably  soon  clear  up 
lany  doubt.  Should  there  have  been  no  previous  evidence  or  knowledge 
;of  such  a  condition,  however,  there  is  often  much  obscurity,  but  perfora- 
Jtion  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  urgent  abdominal  symptoms 
;set  m,  accompanied  with  signs  of  collapse  or  shock. 

Prognosis.— This  is  always  exceedingly  grave,  but  the  tennination 
:s  not  mvanably  fatal.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
-patient;  the  cause  of  the  perforation ;  the  structure  into  which  it  takes 
place;  its  extent,  and  other  circumstances. 

Treatment.— In  any  case  of  abdominal  perforation  the  patient  must 
De  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  this  applies  still  more  emphatically  to  the 
^  rgan  which  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  In  the  case  of  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
Here  should  be  complete  abstinence  from  food  by  the  mouth,  and  only 
■mall  enemata  administered.  Opium-  is  the  great  remedy  for  the  purpose 
r!  ^^^"^^'^^cting  shock,  relieving  pain,  and  checking  peristaltic  action. 
Lt  Should  be  given  in  full  doses,  at  short  intei-vals.  Collapse  must  also 
treated  by  free  admmistration  oi  stimulants,  which,  if  the  alimentary 
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canal  is  affected,  must  be  given  by  enemata ;  application  of  heat  to 
the  extremities  ;  and  the  use  of  sinapisms.  Hot  fomentations  may  be 
applied  over  the  abdomen.  Should  peritonitis  or  other  form  of  m- 
flammation  be  set  up,  appropriate  treatment  must  be  adopted.  After 
perforation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  is  extremely  important 
to  avoid  giving  anything  by  the  mouth  for  some  time ;  and  to  refrain 
from  any  attempt  to  act  upon  the  bowels  by  means  of  aperients. 


V.  Ascites. — Dropsy  of  the  Peritoneum. 

Etiology.— Ascites  is  merely  a  localized  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  chief  causes  from  which  it  may  result  are  :— i.  Pressure  upon 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver,  especially  from  cirrhosis 
and  other  forms  of  chronic  contraction  of  the  liver ;  or  infiltrated  cancer. 
2.  Pressure  upon  the  portal  trunk  in  the  fissure  outside  the  liver,   it  is 
from  this  cause  that  ascites  is  most  frequently  associated  with  many 
diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  cancer,  albuminoid  disease,  hydatids,  or 
abscess  :  either  projections  from  the  liver  pressing  on  the  vem,  or  the 
glands  in  the  fissure  being  simultaneously  affected.  Inflammatory 
thickening  from  peri-hepatitis;  any  tumour  in  the  vicimty ;  or  an  aneurism 
may  also  cause  pressure  on  the  portal  trunk.    3.  Internal  obstruction 
of  the  portal  vein  by  a  thrombus.    4-  Pressure  upon  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  after  it  receives  the  hepatic  trunk.    5.  Cardiac  or  pulmonary 
diseases  obstructing  the  venous  circulation,  these  in  tinie  originating 
organic  changes  in  the  liver.     6.  Renal  disease.    7-  Chroiiic  peri- 
tonitis :  or  morbid  deposits  in  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  being  sup- 
posed to  act  by  inducing  active  congestion,  but  probably  chiefly 
originating  dropsy  by  causing  pressure  upon  the  small  vessels,  or 
even  upon  veins  of  some  size.    8.  Exposure  to  cold;  suppression  of 
discharges  or  of  chronic  skin  diseases ;  and  other  causes  which  may 
lead  to  internal  active  congestion.    The  reaUty  of  this  class  of  causes 
is  questionable,  but  cases  of  ascites  have  been  attributed  to  them.  _ 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  quantity  of  dropsical  fluid  whiqh 
may  collect  in  the  peritoneum  varies  extremely,  but  it  not  unfrequently 
amounts  to  several  gallons.  It  distends  and  macerates  the  tissues  m 
proportion  to  its  amount.  In  characters  it  is  usually  m  the  mam  watery 
in  consistence ;  clear  and  transparent ;  colourless  or  faintly  yehow ; 
alkaline  in  reaction,  or  very  rarely  neutral  or  acid.  It  may  be  turbid, 
.  dirty-looking,  stained  with  bile  or  blood,  gelatinous,  or  mixed  with  sott 
fibrinous  masses.  The  composition  of  ascitic  flmd  is  far  from  being 
uniform,  but  generally  it  contains  much  albumen ;  occasionally  it  yieias 
fibrin,  urea,  or  cholesterin. 

Symptoms.— The  only  symptoms  directly  due  to  ascites  are  those 
dependent  upon  the  mechanical  eff-ects  of  the  fluid.  There  is  more  or  less 
discomfort  and  sense  of  fulness,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity;  or  aching 
may  be  felt  in  the  loins.  Digestive  disturbances  are  common,  flatu  ence 
and  constipation  being  often  prominent  symptoms,  and  sometimes 
vomiting  takes  place.  Owing  to  the  interference  with  the  duaphrag™, 
dyspncf  is  coriplained  of  and  may  be  urgent,  ^emg  much^^^^^^^^ 
often  by  flatulence,  and  by  the  recumbent  posture.    1  he  heart  s  action 
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may  also  be  disturbed,  as  evidenced  by  palpitation,  irregularity,  or  some- 
times a  tendency  to  syncope.  Anasarca  of  the  legs  is  liable  to  follow 
ascites,  resulting  from  pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  inferior  ve7ta 
cava,  which  also  leads  to  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  "When  ascites  is  caused  by  pressure  on  the  ve7ia  cava,  of  course 
anasarca  of  the  legs  is  observed  simultaneously  with,  or  even  before  the 
peritoneal  dropsy.  Albuminuria  may  be  induced  by  pressure  on  the 
-  renal  veins,  the  urine  being  also  concentrated  and  deficient  in  quantity. 
The  skin  is  often  dry  and  harsh. 

Physical  Signs.— These  require  careful  consideration,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  sufficiently  characteristic,  but  they  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  present,    i.  The  skin  usually  ap- 
pears stretched  to  a  variable  degree,  smooth,  and  shining,  feeling  thin  • 
the  superficial  veins  are  often  enlarged  ;  and  the  umbilicus  is  stretched' 
everted  or  pouched  out,  and  becomes  finally  obliterated.     2.  The 
abdomen  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  in  some  cases  enormously ;  quite 
symmetrical ;  and  of  a  rounded  form,  though  it  tends  to  bulge  in  the 
flanks  or  in  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  patient.    The  greatest  circumference  is  about  the  level  of  the 
1  umbilicus  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  abdomen;  the  thorax  ap- 
pears small  and  depressed,  and  its  lower  margin  may  be  everted  or  the 
;  ensiform  cartilage  IS  sometimes  bent  sharply  up.    Usually  a  history  can 
:  be  obtamed  that  the  enlargement  commenced  below;  and  that  it 
:  mcreased  steadily,  though  slowly  in  most  cases.    3.  Abdominal  respir- 
;  atory   movements  are  frequently  either  deficient  or  absent-  and 
'  ^'^f^i^g^s  generally  hurried  and  shallow.     4.  The  surface  of  the 
'  abdomen  feels  qmte  regular  and  uniform  ;  and  fluctuation  is  generally 
I  readily  elicited  from  side  to  side,  or  in  other  directions,    c.  Dulness  is 

;  t^S^     X''  ? '  ^""^^^^  Patient  lies  in  the  supine 

I  position;  thenm  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen;  and  it  extends  bv 
;  degrees  towards  the  front  and  upwards,  until  finally  it  may  be  observed 
all  over  the  abdomen.  The  umbilical  region  reLins  the  tynipSc 
sound  longest,  and^t  is  often  excessive  for  I  time  in  this  part.  When  e 
Sc  6^^  the  prominence  in  front  between  the  recti  becomes  tym! 
panitic.  6.  Auscultation  affords  negative  signs.  7.  Change  of  oosture 
gives  important  signs,  viz.,  the  fluid  can  occlsionally  be  seen  movSe  Is 
the  position  IS  altered  ;  the  form  of  the  abdomen  is  modified  b^lfin  ' 

Sat^Tslh^t^^^^^^^  ''T''^^'  P^^^  ^  "^^'^      seat  of  duTness^d 
nuctuation  is  changed.    8.  Exammation  per  rectum  reveals  the  sensa 

T^l^Z^TZ:^  ^-^y-^^^  per  vaginan^^^caSs 


that  the  ,,^^^  ,3  short,  anTihe^ut^u:  pXd  d^o^ r^^^^^^^ 
^r^n  •P'^°J^'^'  the  vulva.    10.  Any  fluid  whidris" 

P;-^  upwards  and  to  the       t^i^^"^  Si  ^Si^  ^ 


dia^:ro?a';;Ues' viz"'  Trofl  ^""^^^  ^?  ^"^"^^^ 
and  to  distinST.ln  determine  M'hether  fluid  is  present ; 

upon  other  Sid  .nn^^^^^  "^'^^^  from  that  dependen 

of  the  drops?  The  chtf°"'-        ^f.'""-^"  pathological  cause 

y^y-    I  he  chief  genera/  abdominal  enlargements  ^liicYv  may 
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simulate  ascites  are  those  associated  with  great  obesity,  with  much  fat 
in  the  omentum  ;  a  flabby  relaxed  state  of  the  abdominal  walls,  with 
flatulence;  considerable  subcutaneous  oedema;  peritonitis,  especially 
chronic  •  infiltration  of  colloid  cancer  in  the  omentum  ;  a  greatly  dilated 
sfomach  ;  an  ovarian  tumour ;  distension  of  the  uterus  with  fluid  or  a 
pregnant  uterus;  an  extremely  distended  bladder;  a  large  hydatid 
SuTin  clnection  with  the  liver  or  any  other  structure  ;  an  enor- 
mous cvst  in  the  kidney ;  and  a  phantom  tumour.  

IIXy physical  exalination  that  ascites  is  mainly  distinguished  from 
the  conditions  just  enumerated,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  its 
ordinary  i°gns  may  be  modified  or  obscured  by  the  co-existence  of 
ceSthesecondWons;bytheassociationofthe^^^^^ 
morbS  deposit,  or  enlarged  organ  ;  by  the        being  e.ther  v^^^^^^^^ 
in  quantity,  or  on  the  other  hand  extremely  abundant,  by  the  mesen 
terv  being  so  short  as  not  to  allow  the  intestines  to  come  fonvard ;  or 
bv^re  elis?ence  of  adhesions  hmiting  the  fluid.    When  asci^^ss  is 
associated  with  any  solid  enlargement,  the  latter  may  frequently  be 
SSedbym^^^^^    sudden  firm  pressure  with  the  fingers,  by  which 
tlTe  S  is  pushed  aside  and  the  firm  mass  reached  ;  or  m  doubtful 
cSeSe  fluid  can  be  removed,  and  satisfactory  examination  then  car- 


"^InJlSrtant  aid  in  the  diagnosis  may  also  be  derived  from  A 
.i^tncrThistoryoi^^T and  the  conditions  o  the  pa^en 
with  respect  to  age  ^xA  general  appearance.  2.  The  history  of  the 
.S^rlement  Jxo  whether  it  has  been  more  or  less  acute  or  chronic  in 
fpCt'nd  whether  it  has  fluctuated  or  steadily  P-|-f^f^j^- 
111  ncT  qpit  of  origin,  and  directions  of  increase.  3-  The  accom- 
llinl  llnMon^-  and  the  condition  of  the  main  organs,  which  should 
^if  r^.w^St^Sm^^^  4.  The  results  of  treatment,  not  forget- 
SgVe'r'o^Ve'a^SS^^^^^^  ixochar;  of  the  catheter;  and  of 

"^The  c™^TL^^^^^^  mentioned  above  are 

deJcribedln  other  parts  of  this  work,  to  which  descriptions  reference 
S  be  mTde  for  individual  diagnosis.  It  is  necessary  however,  to 
point  ourspecially  the  characters  distingmshing  cysttc  iumour  ofthe 
™l  from  ascites.  i.  Physical  signs  of  ovarian  tumour.  (1.)  The 
umbmSs  oC  hinned  aid  flattened  out,  but  not  everted  or  pouched 
umbilicus  is  o  lobular  m  shape  ;  projects  ante- 

?rnrilv-  does  not  bulfe  in  dependent  parts  ;  and  is  frequently  not  quite 
iionly  ,  does  not  □  g  ^  ,   determined  by  semi-curcular  measure- 

TnTs  or  bv  comparing  t^^^^^^^  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior 
ments,  or  py  compdung  uic  orpntpst-  circumference  is  said  to 

fte  mea  u'eme*  ftom  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbtos  .s  gener- 

aeep  Vf^^^f^^^^f^SZx^i  chien,  in  front  of  the  abdomen, 
fte\,SS  region,  while  the  flanl^s  are  tympamtic  and  t  e 
SesB  otnt  ends  rfore' towards  one  side  than  the  other.  The 
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prominence  between  the  recti  in  the  sitting  posture  is  dull.  There  is 
usually  a  sense  of  considerable  resistance  on  percussion,  (v.)  Auscul- 
tation may  detect  a  pressure-murmur  over  one  iliac  artery,  (vi.)  Change 
of  posture  does  not  produce  the  alterations  observed  in  ascites,  (vii.) 
Examination  per  rectum  detects  a  firm  resistance,  (viii.)  The  vagina  is 
long  and  narrow  above,  the  uterus  being  raised,  (ix.)  An  exploratory 
trochar  may  bring  away  a  thick,  glutinous,  or  coloured  fluid,  which 
sometimes  contains  cholesterin ;  and  after  this  has  been  removed,  solid 
portions  of  the  tumour  maybe  felt  more  readily.  2.  There  is  no  history 
of  any  cause,  or  evidence  of  any  organic  disease  likely  to  originate 
ascites.  3.  Frequently  the  patient  has  observed  that  the  enlargement 
commenced  below,  and  from  one  side.  4.  Symptoms  which  often 
accompany  ascites  are  absent ;  while  anasarca  of  the  legs  is  commonly 
an  early  symptom  of  ovarian  tumour,  owing  to  pressure  on  the  veins 
which  may  be  entirely  or  chiefly  confined  to  one  side.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  ascites,  this  can  generally 
be  made  out  by  a  satisfactory  examination  as  regards  the  history  syinp- 
toms,  and  physical  signs,  directed  to  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  The 
distmctive  characters  referable  to  the  ascites  itself  have  already  been 
pomted  out  m  the  chapter  on  Dropsy.  Obscure  causes  can  only  be 
determmed  by  exclusion ;  and  by  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  bearing  upon  the  individual  case. 

Treatment.— The  measures  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy 
generally  are  applicable  for  cases  of  ascites,  but  the  medicinal  remedies 
which  affect  It  most  powerfully  are  purgatives,  though  these  often  fail. 
I  he  balsam  and  resm  of  copaiba  have  been  found  decidedly  efficacious 
in  some  instances.    There  are  two  measures,  however,  which  demand 
special  notice  m  connection  with  ascites,  namely,  paracentesis  and  the 
employment  of  pressure.    It  has  been  the  custom  to  look  upon  para- 
centesis as  an  operation  which  should  only  be  performed  as  a  last 
resource,  when  the  fluid  has  collected  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
urgent  symptoms    When  the  ascites  is  a  part  of  general  dropsy  from 
cardiac  or  renal  disease,  the  amount  of  fluid  is  not  often  so  great  as  to 
need  Its  removal  by  operation,  nor  could  this  serve  any  beneficial  pur- 
pose, except  m  affording  temporary  relief    The  last  remark  applies  also 
to  many  cases  in  which  it  is  merely  a  local  dropsy,  as  when  ascites  is 
associated  ^vith  cancer  of  the  liver;  but  there  is^ne  class  of  cases  in 

meatri''?nT     .'^  •  "^^"^"^^^^ly  be  performed  as  a  curative 

measure,  so  far  as  the  ascites  is  concerned,  namely,  when  it  is  dependent 
upon  ctrrhosts  of  the  liver.    In  such  cases  I  havV  for  some  years  had 

tTe'uid  beinitf  ^  '^^''^^''^  ^^^^od  of  treatment, 

he  result  h^nvf  Sr^^         ^-^J  ^^^^^  re-accumulate,  and 

exercSn^  ;r  ""^'^  satisfactory,  due  care  being  of  course 

Saleint     V.  °^  the  operation,  and  in  the  subsequent 

Se?t  ?n   h/  P  ^  ^T-  Published  some  observations  on  this 

my  care  in  1' 'T'"'"^'  '"'"'^  'i^''  "''^^^^  '^'-^^^  been  under 

?bsem '  hnl^  1  treatment  has  proved  highly  successful.  Other 
there7ore  S  favourable  results  from  this  operation,  and 

pamcentesk  justifiable  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of 

froTuncnm.^  f  °^  '^^^^^     connection  ^th  ascites 

trom  uncomplicated  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  should  the  fluid  be  at  all 
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abundant,  and  show  no  signs  of  being  ^^"^^^^^^^f. 

treatment.  I  am  aware  that  cases  have  been  recorded  m  ^hic^^^^^^^^^ 

has  followed  merely  general  tome  and  other  modes  of  treatment  but 

thfs  is  sTch  a  ^^li-^^^  ^^""^'^^  P^""'?  °"  %Z 

remedies  though  they  aid  materially  the  treatment  by  operation.  This 
r^av  also  be  asfisted  hj  pressure,  the  abdomen  being  tightly  bound  by  a 
So^ad  oiler  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  undue  irritation  has  ceased,  from 
whkh  S  benefit  often  results.    I  may  state  that  seldom  has  any 

nkiriouTconsequence  followed  the  operation  within  my  experience 
anH  sorSraS  hopeless  cases  permanent  recovery  has  been  brou^ 
aSout    The  employnLt  of  poultices  of  digitalis  leaves,  along  with 

pressure,  has  appeared  to  me  to  do  good  m  some  instances. 


Chapter  XIV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 
Clinical  Characters. 

occurrence,  that  it  has  properly  o  concerning  them.  The 

™.'air.enerS  sSS  willTntcate  ?he  dinical  phe'nomena  which 
succeeding  general  SKeicii  r>iir<;iipd  in  their  investigation. 

pJt  of  .he  abdomen,  the  principal  >'='»g£ 

turning  in  the.  epigastrmm  1  »f "  Jjl^^f  on  Vr  hand,  i 
discomfort,  weight,  and  fulness  afK   food,  "-^j  °n  ^ 

feehng  of  emptmess  e''™  Sdomen  Co^A'^f"  or 

food:  and  abnormal  movements  withm  the  aboomen.  I,        %  i„ 

Ln  are  terms  applied  '°lZ:^',l^S'TTs^r.g  Z  Sophagns'  to 

the  V^^^^S^  ^^^  J^^']^  in  certain  instances,  by  the  period  of 
ration ;  mental  d^^^™  ^i^.t^.r  there  is  tenderness  it  is  well  to 

menstruation,    in  aetermming  wucu  extent,  degree,  and 

take  off  the  patient's  f  '\,^j'=aS%s  pos^^        while  it 

apparent  depth  -^^Val^ar"  to  bTSnnected  with  any  evident 
^  rcl^tlt         ^  uiX^eh  S'Ktet 

!;-?J^^£rr  S°;  =^  'o  the  back  be. 

™een  the  shoulders;  ^''^^^^^X^m^'on  '^f^oi  and  drink  are 
„ft»ISe«rX*-?-rbe^"«-"'  -  lost--.-~n  some 
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cases  the  feeling  amounting  to  a  complete  disgust  for  food ;  excessive 
both  as  to  quantity  and  irto^&ncy— bulimia ;  attended  with  a  desire  or 
dishke  for  special  articles ;  or  altogether  depraved.  Thirst  is  a  fre 
quent  symptom,  and  there  may  be  a  particular  inclination  for  certain 
dnnks  j  on  the  other  hand,  an  antipathy  to  fluids  is  sometimes  ob- 
served. 

3.  The  process  of  digestion  is  frequently  interfered  with.  Hence 
decomposition  or  fermentation  is  set  up  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  leading  to  the  production  of  gases  ;  occasionally  of  alcohol  •  of 
various  acids  (lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  &c.)  j  or  of  vegetable  growths  (sar- 
ctnce  ventrtcuh  and  tonilce).  Great  discomfort  may  thus  arise  from  flatu- 
lent distension ;  abdominal  gurgling  or  x\xm\>XYag—borbory^mi:  gaseous 
eructation ;  or  acidity.  ./^     ^  & 

4.  Expulsive  acts  are  excited  in  connection  with  the  stomach,  with 
the  view  of  getting  rid  of  oflending  materials,  viz.,  vomiting  and  retcJmi^, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  feeling  of  nausea  :  regurgita- 
tion of  food ;  or  eructation  of  gases,  liquids,  and  other  substances/  With 
regard  to  the  mechamsm  of  these  acts,  vomiti7ig  is  not  only  attended 
with  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  but  also  of  the  ab- 

i?Sw/°  i  f/-'^'''  "'^l''^'''  "^^"^  ^^'^^^'^  of  the  oesophagus 
IS  relaxed.  Retching  is  the  same  act,  but  ineff-ectual,  merely  air  behig 
expelled,  either  because  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  because  the  lower 
IT)^"^-  °^  oesophagus  is  spasmodically  closed.  Regurgitation  and 
eructation  are  simply  due  to  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  some 
mdmduals  can  regurgitate  their  food  at  will.    In  infants  the  vomiting 

rTSatior,"       H  °^  •  ^  ^P'^^^l         °f  eructation  o? 

reprgitation  has  been  named  pyrosis  or  water-brash,  in  which,  often 
after  painful  sensations  m  the  epigastrium,  especially  a  sense  of  burning 
Lrnemrnl  t^^'^^'^"^  ^^^^  rises  into  the  mouth,  generally  tasteless 
ThkS  hi  '"""^  Tl^^  °'  ^^"^  ^^id  in  reaction. 
consideid^>  t  '  K  '""PP"''^  *°  ^^li^^  i  others  have 

rmt^stirch'^  ^"^^^        P^^^^^^y         °f  it  — s 

5-  Blood  may  be  poured  out  into  the  alimentary  canal  and  either 
SSa  °"      stomach-h^matemesis :  or  pas7ed  by Ihe  bowl- 

6.  The  bowels  are  very  commonly  irregular  in  their  action  Pi'fl-iPr  in 
he  direction  of  constipation  or  diarrhea.    It    frequent?;  Sable 
o  make  particular  enquiry  into  this  matter,  as  patieSroffL  geSra! 
statements  which  may  easily  mislead.    The  chief  pobts  ?o  be  ascer 

tTlt^'^rlllr^;^^^  of  def.cation?Xher  aLnTeS 

or  illTT  t^  )^!^^^  any  unusual  sensations  precede,  accompany, 
chnraiS    T  '         ^  quantity  and  characters  of  the  materials  dis 
ttnTf  ihe  s"tooirno?''       ""P"'^^^^^     "^^ke  a  personal  examina- 
consis  ence   ?he  f^^^^^^  amount;  colour;  general  appearance; 

Ss  of  fermt^^r  «olid  f^ces;  odour;  if  there  are 

Sl!Th  f  ^ZTTT'''^''IT'''^'''^'  g'^^^^l  composition,  the  mate- 
va  ous  artir  S ?f     7^'^,  ^d^'^^^"  to  ordinary  fices,  being 

forei "   Sod?.        T"^'  !''}^'  "'^^^t^^'^d  o^  "^ore  or  less  digested  ; 
n  SSial  worm.     u"^",""^,         ^ith°^^t ;  calculi,  especially  hepatic 
mtestinal  worms  or  hydatids  ;  blood  or  altered  bbod   mucus  or  pus 
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fattv  matter  -  fibrinous  flocculi  or  casts;  epithelial  shreds ;  vegetable, 
anh  J  or  mineral  poisons ;  or.  rarely,  sloughs  or  portions  of  the  intes^ 
JSS  Occasionally  a  chemical  and  microscopic  exammation  of  the 
f'ces  is  necessary,  'especially  for  the  detection  of  poisons  and  parasites, 
nr  even  merely  to  determine  their  composition. 

T  rhTtoSme  gives  important  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 

mucous  covering,  especially  at  tbe  Jip  and  edges^    c  ^^^^^^ 
as  to  dryness  or  moistness.    d  The  state  ot  tlie  su  , 
smooth,  glazed,  fissured,  '^^'^^'^'^^^^^^^^  of  any 

of  the  various  papil^.  /•  PJ^o  meSSned  here,  that  the  mouth 
IndtSoat  arefre^^^^^  the  stomach  is  out  of  order; 

wWlfa  ^Jmy  or  otherwise  disagreeable  taste  is  often  experienced,  and 

'VT^^:c:s:S-oTl^^^^^^  -  experienced  about  the 

lot'jrortrrectum  and  -us^^s^^^^^^^^^^ 

X  the         S«    Haemorrhoids  are  also  of  frequent  occur. 

"TVf.e  methods  of  physical  examination  appUcable  to  the  ali- 
J„.a™tvebeeS^^ 

useful  in  making  out  flatulent  distens.^n   ?  '"'J?"^'  permanent 

ferent  cases,  the  n^o^^^^^P^'^^^^^^^^'^if^^'f Sitf  discom- 
with  a  sallow  or  anaemic  aspect ;  ^  ^^^^^^^     fffort,  especially 

fort,  languor,,  malaise,  and  atigue_,  ^  ^1  "i^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^  d 

in  the  mornmgs  and  after  meals    ^oje  or     jy  cold 

irritability  and  petulance,  depression  of  spirits  ana  ap  J'  ^^^^^ 
for  any  mental  effort,  confusion  of  '^^^'^^^^^^^^^^  and 
vigour  hyiDOchondnasis,  timidity  and 

unrefreshing  sleep  attended         ^^.^'^  chtuiness  or  even  rigors, 
nervousness,  pains  m  the  limbs  ^-^ndj^^^^^'  f '^'4,        body,  or  con- 
especially  in  the  evenings,  creeping  f  f  ^^lons  pvei  t  y 
XonsL  children;  distu^^^^^^^^  ^ 
palpitation  or  irregular  y,      ^^^f  J^-'^^  uncomfortable  sensations  m 
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or  oxalates,  excess  or  deficiency  in  acidity,  and  deficiency  in  chlorides  • 
menstrual  derangements ;  and  skin-eruptions,  such  as  urticaria,  herpes' 
and  psoriasis.  ' 

II.  A  tumour  or  solid  accumulation  in  connection  with  the  stomach 
or  intestines  may  press  on  neighbouring  structures,  and  may  thus 
originate  different  symptoms. 


ON  CERTAIN  GASTRIC  SYMPTOMS  AND  FUNCTIONAL 

DISORDERS. 

In  this  chapter  the  chief  symptoms  and  functional  affections  connected 
^vith  the  stomach  will  be  considered ;  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  more  chronic  complaints  will,  however,  be  referred  to 
m  a  subsequent  general  chapter  on  the  subject. 


I.  Gastrodynia — Gastralgia. 

Etiology.— These  terms  indicate  a  painful  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
stomach,  chiefly  met  with  among  females,  especially  about  the  time  of 
puberty,  or  when  the  menstrual  functions  are  declining.  The  conditions 
with  which  the  complaint  is  mainly  associated  are  physical  exhaustion 
and  debihty ;  anemia ;  hysteria ;  hypochondriasis  j  nervous  exhaustion 
from  depressing  emotions,  anxiety,  or  excessive  mental  effort ;  gout  or 
rheumatism;  and  uterine  or  ovarian  derangements,  including  pregnancy 
Sedentary  habits,  with  habitual  constipation ;  and  excessive  use  of  hot 
tea,  have  appeared  to  me  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  origi- 
nating this  affection  in  some  cases.  Occasionally  it  results  from  the 
action  of  malaria ;  and  in  rare  instances  depends  on  central  nervous 

QISC^SG. 

Symptoms.— The  prominent  symptom  of  gastralgia  is  epigastric  pain, 
var>-ing  much  in  its  severity  and  characters,  usually  paroxysmal,  and 
coming  on  either  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  though  in  many  cases 
there  IS  never  complete  relief    During  the  paroxysms  the  suffering 
may  be  extreme,  especially  in  cases  of  hysteria  or  gout.    Food  frequently 
gives  decided  relief,  the  pain  returning  as  the  stomach  becomes  empty 
Sometimes  mdigestible  substances  afford  more  ease  than  those  which 
are  digestible  and  soothing.    Some  patients,  however,  suffer  intensely 
when  they  take  anything,  or  after  particular  articles,  such  as  hot  tea. 
i-ressure  generally  relieves,  especially  when  made  firmly  and  continu- 
ously, but  there  may  be  much  superficial  tenderness.    Various  curious 
sensations  are  often  complained  of  in  the  epigastrium.    During  the 
severe  attacks  of  pain,  spasmodic  movements  of  the  stomach  and 
Doweis  may  be  observed,  with,  cramps  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
J-^speptic  symptoms  are  habitually  present  in  most  cases,  such  as  acid 
ana  gaseous  eructations,  flatulency,  heart-burn,  or  pyrosis.    The  tongue 
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may  be  fairly  natural.  In  hysterical  cases  chronic  vomiting  is  some- 
times a  very  distressing  symptom;  and  not  uncommonly  a  morbid 
craving  exists  for  improper  and  mdigestible  articles  of  food.  Ihe 
Ws  are  generally  ve^ry  constipated.  Frequently  other  nervous 
disturbances  ire  observed.  In  some  instances  there  is  considerable 
emaciation,  especially  if  food  is  not  taken  ;  but_  it  is  remarkable  what 
nUghtTgree  of  wasting  may  attend  the  chronic  vomiting  of  hysteria. 
Aortic  pulsation  is  often  present. 

II.  Spasm  or  Cramp  of  the  Stomach. 
Etiology— This  differs  from  gastralgia  in  being  an  acute  affection, 
attSed  whh  spasmodic  contraction  of  the .  walls  of  the  stomach 
which  may  be  excited  by  indigestible  or  irritating  food  or  dr  nk,  or  in 
Tome  inXiduarby  special  articles  of  diet,  ordinarily  quite  harmless; 
drSinfex^^^^^^^  water,  or  indulging  too  freely  in  ices,  especially 

whJn  the  stomach  is  empty  ;  acrid  secretions  in  the  stomach  ;  flatulent 

''f::ZLr^it^T^^^  -mes  on-suddenlym  a 

Stion  Sy^  ^^t^t^^^X"^^ 
=r  :  hS:  rnt  rd^^SnrreSn,b^ut  thise  sensations 

"  TXTMENT.-Should  there  be  any  irritating  rnaterials  m  the  stcnna^h 
an  e...:  o^^^^^^  ^Z£J^'  ^  -^iS  °of  spir^of 

purgative. 

III.  Vomiting— Emesis. 

.V    The  act  of  vomiting  is  excited  either  through  some  reflex 
^TiOLOGY.-The  act     v^^^^^^^    of  the  brain,  affecting  the  stomach 

irritation  ;  or  by  a  di'^^''^^^''v;'''^^^erous  causes  may  be  classed  thus 
through  the  ^^f'j^l^^'ii,,^'ll^^^^  viz.,  irritating  materials 

^^^t:^^^  from  without  orformed  there;  organic 
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diseases  of  its  coats ;  obstruction  at  the  pyloric  orifice  ;  external  pres- 
sure upon  the  organ ;  or  its  displacement,  e.g.,  hernia  of  the  stomach 
through  the  diaphragm.    2.  J?e^ex  irritation  frofn  other  sources,  par- 
ticularly the  throat ;  intestines  (hernia,  worms)  ;  peritoneum ;  female 
genital  organs  (especially  in  connection  with  pregnancy) ;  and  testicles. 
Reflex  vomiting  also  accompanies  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  renal 
calculus,  as  well  as  other  complaints  attended  with  severe  pain.  It 
may  arise  in  susceptible  persons  from  any  unpleasant  smell,  taste,  or 
sight ;  or  even  from  a  sudden  light.  The  vomiting  which  follows  severe 
fits  of  coughing,  especially  in  phthisis,  comes  mainly  under  this  head. 
3.  Centric  or  cerebral  vomiting.    The  chief  causes  coming  within  this 
group  are  injury  to,  or  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  especially 
meningitis ;  cerebral  anaemia  or  congestion ;  a  poisoned  state  of  the 
blood,  the  poison  being  either  introduced  from  without  {e.g.,  alcohol 
and  its  products,  tobacco,  tartar-emetic,  chloroform,  opium  and  its 
constituents,  lobelia),  or  being  generated  within  the  body,  as  in  various 
febrile  disorders,  especially  at  the  outset,  uraemia,  or  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  a  hot  and  tainted  atmosphere  ;  mere  nervous  shock  or  fright ; 
hysteria  and  other  so-called  functional  nervous  derangements,  the 
vomiting  being  then  probably  the  result  of  disordered  circulation  ;  and 
the  imagination  of  unpleasant  things.    With  regard  to  sea-sickness  and 
other  allied  forms  of  vomiting,  such  as  that  brought  on  by  swinging, 
these_  certainly  come  mainly  within  the  cerebral  class,  but  several 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  this  symp- 
tom under  these  circumstances.   The  peculiar  movements,  the  appear- 
ance of  objects  in  motion,  and  the  unpleasant  odours  and  sights 
usually  present,  probably  all  aid  in  inducing  sea-sickness,  though  soine 
authonties  regard  it  as  entirely  due  to  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  circulation.    Vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  migraine 
or  sick  head-ache.    Morning  sickness  is  often  associated  with  chronic 
alcoholism,  being  partly  the  result  of  the  presence  of  deleterious  mate- 
rials in  the  blofid ;  partly  of  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  the 
former  giving  rise  to  fits  of  cough.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
malmgerers  can  sometimes  excite  vomiting  at  will. 

Clinical  Characters.— It  is  frequently  requisite  to   make  a 
thorough  investigation  with  regard  to  vomiting,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  its  cause,  the  following  particulars  being 
noted :— I,  The  times  and  frequency  of  its  occurrence.    2.  The  cir- 
aimstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  whether  spontaneously;  only 
when  the  stomach  is  empty;  after  any  food  or  drink,  or  only  after 
certain  articles  or  meals,  it  being  important  also  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  necessary  to  induce  vomiting,  and  how  soon  it  follows  the  ' 
introduction  of  the  exciting  materials;  in  connection  with  some 
Obvious  reflex  or  centric  cause,  such  as  cough,  irritation  in  the  throat, 
severe  pam,  a  bad  smell  or  taste,  smoking,  drinking,  or  mental  disturb- 
ance ;  in  certain  positions,  or  on  change  of  posture.    It  must  not  be 
T^-  poisons  excite  vomiting,  and  suspicious  cases 

mignt  come  under  observation  needing  complete  and  cautious  investi- 
fnm  f  1°  ^^bs'^"ces  which  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  or 
£ome  ot  these  might  even  be  required  for  chemical  examination. 
3-  -i  ne  sensations  preceding  atid  accompanyittg  the  act,  especially  noting 
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if  there  is  any  feeling  of  nausea,  as  weU  as  its  degree ;  giddiness ;  pros- 
tration or  pa  n  4  The  manner  in  which  the  ad  is  performed  this 
tog  deterSned  by  P-sonal  inspection  if  possible^  e^^^^^^ 
marking  if  it  appears  to  be  originated  voluntarily;  and  whether  it  is 
performed  easily,  or  with  more  or  less  strammg  and  retchmg.  5-.  The 
S^'S  particularly  as  regards  the  relief  of  gastric  pam  or  its  mten- 
fSion  and  the  influence  upon  cerebral  symptoms.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  mere  violence  of  vomiting  may  occasion 
Te  rorieinrsuch  as  rupture  of  the  stomach  or  a  vesse  ,  apo^^^^^^^ 

fanS^  aM  oSt  never  to  be  neglected,  and  the  same  remark  apphes 
t^matSals  dfschai^ed  by  regurgitation  or  enictation  or  brought  up 
1°  the  stomacli-PumP.    T^^^^^^^^^  pojnts  o  be  notic  d^^^^ 

analysis  must  be  Pf  ^4 in  vomited  matters  are  blood- 

vomiting.    I.  Nausea  usually  pre  accompanymg  s)Tnp- 

often  absent  in  the  case  o^^^  \ .  li,^  alimentary  canal,  and 

toms  in  the  one  ^^«\P°i:;\^^'i  to  tL  S  Sd-symptoms 
especially  to  Ae^tornach  ;  in  he  othe^^^^^^^^^^  >^^^^ 

being  prominent     3-  The  ^ct  o        ^^^^  ^  ^^..^de  it,,  when  it  is 
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Treatment. — Vomiting  occurs  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
that  Httle  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  indicate  the  general  principles 
upon  which  its  treatment  should  be  conducted,    i.  The  cause  must  be 
sought  out,  and  removed  if  possible.    Thus  an  emetic  is  not  uncom- 
monly one  of  the  best  remedies,  in  order  to  clear  out  the  stomach  of 
irritant  matters.   Any  reflex  excitement  must  also  be  subdued.  Patients 
should  be  told  to  aid  voluntarily  in  suppressing  vomiting  as  much  as  they 
can ;  being  also  warned  against  bringing  it  on  by  coughing  or  any  such 
act.    2.  Attention  to  diet  is  all-important.    By  withdrawing  food  alto- 
gether, or  only  giving  very  small  quantities  of  cool'  or  iced  liquids,  espe- 
cially milk  with  lime-water  or  soda-water,  or  brandy  with  M'eak  beef-tea 
or  beef-juice,  sickness  may  often  be  effectually  stopped.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  enquire  into  the  feeding  of  children,  as  vomiting  in  these 
subjects  is  so  commonly  due  merely  to  errors  in  this  respect.    3.  It  may 
be  useful  to  attend  to  certain  general  matters,  such  as  position,  rest,  and 
free  ventilation.    Especially  is  this  the  case  wth  regard  to  cerebral 
vomiting  and  sea-sickness,  against  which  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  with  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air,  may  afford  some  protection. 
Pressure  by  means  of  a  girdle  across  the  abdomen  has  been  recommended 
to  prevent  sea-sickness.    4.  The  chief  direct  remedies  for  the  relief  of 
vomiting  are  the  sucking  of  small  lumps  of  ice  ;  effervescent  draughts 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  the  latter  with  mucilage  ;  iced  champagne  or 
brandy  with  soda-water ;  opium,  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  as  the  tincture 
or  Uquor  opii  along  with  other  remedies,  or  in  an  enema  with  starch; 
morphia  in  pill,  by  hypodermic  injection,  or  sprinkled  on  a  blistered 
surface  over  the  epigastrium  ;  chloroform  ;  creosote  in  drop  doses  in  the 
form  of  pill ;  sulphurous  acid,  sulphite  of  soda,  or  hyposulphites,  should 
the  vomiting  depend  on  vegetable  growths,  or  carbohc  acid  under  the 
same_ circumstances;  nux  vomica  or  minute  doses  of  strychnia,  the  last- 
mentioned  proving  wonderfully  efficacious  in  some  instances,  after  all 
other  remedies  have  failed.    Bismuth,  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  soda 
are  also  valuable*  under  certain  conditions.    Dr.  Ringer  recommends 
in  many  forms  of  vomiting  drop  doses  of  vinum  ipecac  :  every  hour  or 
three  times  a  day  according  to  circumstances ;  in  others  he  finds  arsenic 
useful.    It  is  desirable  to  make  all  draughts  as  small  and  as  agreeable 
to  the  taste  as  possible.    5.  External  applications  over  the  epigastrium 
are  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  sinapisms,  a  small  blister,  cold  by 
means  of  the  ice-bag,  and  friction  mth  chloroform  or  belladonna 
Imunent. 


IV.  HjEMATEMESIS. 

^TiOLOGY.— Blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  under  a  variety 
ot  circumstances.  As  a  rule  it  comes  from  the  vessels  of  this  organ, 
bemg  usually  capillary  in  its  origin,  but  sometimes  due  to  the  erosion  of 
a  large  vessel ;  it  may,  however,  be  derived  from  other  sources.  The 
causes  of  hjematemesis  may  be  thus  classified  :— i.  Traumatic,  from 
external  violence  over  the  epigastrium.  2.  Diseased  conditions  of  the 
blood,  especially  m  yellow  fever.  .3.  Vicarious,  particulariy  in  connection 
with  dehcient  menstmation.  4.  Injury  by  foreign  bodies  or  destructive 
chemical  agents  which  have  gained  access  into  the  %  omach.  5.  Abnorma 
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conditions  affecting  the  stomach  itself.    Thus  haemorrhage  may  be  the 
result  of  violent  vomiting  and  retching  ;  congestion  from  any  cause ; 
inflammation  ;  ulceration  ;  cancer  ;  or  rarely  atheroma  of  the  vessels, 
embolism  or  thrombosis,  or  varicose  veins  in  the  stomach.    6.  Diseases 
of  other  organs  and  structures,  especially  those  m  the  vicmity  of  the 
stomach.    These  chiefly  act  by  inducing  extreme  mechanical  congestion, 
which  may  follow  any  great  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation,  but 
especially  that  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  thrombosis  of  the  portal 
vein  or  its  branches,  pressure  upon  the  portal  trunk  or  vena  cava  inlerior, 
and  long-continued  cardiac  or  pulmonary  affections.    Acute  atrophy 
of  the  liver  is  often  attended  with  htematemesis,  which  is  then  partly 
due  to  the  state  of  the  blood.    Splenic  disease  may  originate  this 
symptom  in  both  ways.    Sometimes  a  neighbouring  disease,  e.g,  cancer 
of  the  pancreas,  destroys  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  opens  its 
vessels.    Occasionally  an  abdominal  or  thoracic  aneurism  bursts  into 
this  organ.    It  is  stated  that  an  omental  hernia  may  drag  it  downwards, 
and  thus  lacerate  the  mucous  membrane.    7-  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  blood  may  be  swalloivcd,  coming  either  from  the  oesophagus,  mouth, 
throat,  nose,  or  respiratory  organs.    The  blood  of  animals  also  is  pur- 
posely swallowed  sometimes,  either  by  hysterical  girls  or  by  malingerers, 

being  afterwards  rejected. 

Symptoms.— Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  may  not  be  attended 
with  any  external  indications,  either  because  the  blood  is  poured  out 
so  abundantly  as  to  kill  instantly ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  in 
very  small  quantity.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  but  not  always,  there  is 
either  some  obvious  cause  of  the  haemorrhage ;  or  it  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  referable  to  the  stomach,  or  by  signs  of  orgamc  disease  m  its 
vicinity.    Usually  the  blood  is  rejected,  either  by  a  mere  act  of  regurgi- 
tation, or  in  most  cases  by  more  or  less  violent  vomiting  though  it  niust 
be  reniembered  that  this  act  may  be  the  cause  of  the  bleeding.  The 
nuantity  of  blood  discharged  necessarily  varies  much,  and  it  is  generally 
more  or  less  mixed  with  food  and  other  materials.    Its  characters  are  m 
the  majority  of  cases  very  distinctive,  it  being  non-aerated  :  brown  or 
back  In  colour;  grumous,  often  resembling  "  coffee-grounds,"  soot,  or 
tar    and  iid  in  riaction.    Should  the  blood  be  coagulated,  the  clots  are 
broken  up,  irregular,  firm,  and  heavy.    On  microscopic  examination  the 
red  corpuscles  L  s^en  to  be  much  altered  in  shape  or  destroyed,  and 
pigmeit  granules  are  abundant.    Most  of  these  characters  depend  upon 
Sl  acSon  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  blood     If  the  l^^oo^  is  discharg^ 
immediately  or  soon  after  its  escape  mto  the  stomach,  it  may  be  quite 
Irighttnd  Laltered,  or  only.slightly  changed     ComiWy  s^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Trasses  on  into  the  bowels,  giving  rise  to  tarry  stools.    The  general  symp 
S  indkatSg  loss  of  bbod  will  of  course  be  present  m  proportion  to 

the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage.  .  Hnmii^h  between 

Diagnosis.— The  most  important  matter  is  to  distinguish  benveen 
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diately  premonitory  to  the  cattack,  in  the  one  case  pointing  generally  to 
the  stomach,  in  the  other  to  the  lungs.  3.  The  mode  of  discharge  of 
the  blood,  whether  by  coughing  or  vomiting.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  the  cough  in  hemoptysis  • 
or  some  of  the  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  afterwards  rejected  frorn 
the  stomach.  4.  The  characters  of  the  blood,  as  already  described,  with 
reference  to  colour,  aeration,  general  aspect,  reaction,  and  microscopic 
appearances.  5.  In  haemoptysis  some  blood  usually  continues  to  be 
discharged  in  the  expectoration  for  a  certain  time  after  the  main  bulk  has 
been  expelled ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  hgematemesis.  6.  Along  with 
hc-ematemesis  altered  blood  is  usually  seen  in  the  stools.  7.  Careful 
physical  examination  will  often  reveal  some  organic  cause  likely  to  give 
nse  either  to  pulmonary  or  gastric  hemorrhage ;  and,  in  connection 
with  the  former,  there  may  be  rales  indicating  the  presence  of  blood 
m  the  bronchial  tubes. 

As  regards  the  cause  of  haematemesis,  this  can  only  be  made  out  by 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  case  in  all  its  details.  Blood  coming 
from  above  may  be  usually  detected  by  local  examination  of  the  throat 
and  nose.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  against  mistaking  the  colour  due  to 
altered  bile  or  iron  for  that  of  blood. 

Treatment.— The  principles  of  treatment  in  haematemesis  are  the 
same  as  for  other  haemorrhages.  In  addition  to  bodily  rest,  the 
stomach  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose  in  severe  cases, 
nutnment  being  administered  only  by  enemata;  in  less  dangerous 
cases  very  small  quantities  of  cool  or  iced  liquids  being  alone  per- 
mitted. The  patient  should  swallow  small  lumps  of  ice  at  frequent 
intervals  The  most  efficient  medicines  are  gallic  acid  or  acetate  of 
lead  m  full  doses,  combined  with  opium ;  oil  of  turpentine ;  tincture 
ot  steel  J  or  ergotine  subcutaneously.  Ice  may  be  applied  carefully 
over  the  epigastnum.  It  is  very  important  to  check  any  violent  efforts 
at  vomiting,  by  means  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  mucilage:  morphia 
internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection;  or  an  enema  containing 
tincture  of  opium;  at  the  same  time  a  sinapism  being  applied  over 
the  epigastrium.  In  cases  of  capillary  hemorrhage  dependent  on 
congestion  of  the  stomach  from  portal  obstruction,  a  saline  purgative 
is  useful,  or  an  aperient  enema.  Should  stimulants  be  required?  they 
are  best  admmistered  by  enemata.  Vicarious  hemorrhage  must  be 
treated  according  to  ordinary  principles. 


V.  Dyspepsia— Indigestion. 

^r^^^''^A'''^-~^'^^'^^H  '^'^^  imperfection  in  the  digestive  process 
stnmnnJ  ^""-'^  °^  circumstances,  either  in  connection  with  the 
stomach,  the  mtes  ines,  or  both ;  and  affecting  all  articles  of  diet  alike, 
LTl^-  ^P^^.'^!.  elements  of  food.  In  ordinary  language,  however, 
fntttrf  °'  ''f^-^^f^'^^  signifies  a  group  of  symptoms  depending  upon 
rnnS.       ""t^^  ^''^  digestion,  and  this  will  at  present  be  alone 

nnrZ^f  f?'  .  "^^"^  mstauces  it,  is  merely  due  to  functional  disturb- 
A^l^J  ^^9"?''^^^'  oi"  all  events  no  obvious  organic  disease  can  be 
aeiectea,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  cases  that  the  terms  are  often  limited  • 
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the  same  symptoms,  however,  are  commonly  associated  with  different 
forms  of  organic  mischief,  and  in  the  subsequent  remarks  on  this 
subject  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  alluding  to  these. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  in  general  may  be  grouped  under  certam 
heads,  according  to  the  fohowing  arrangement  :— 

I.  Disorders  connected  with  the  diet,  namely,  excessive  eatuig ; 
too  rapid  eating;  insufftcient  mastication  and  ensalivation,  this  being 
especially  associated  with  the  habit  of  "bolting"  food,  or  bemg  due  to 
absence  or  irregularity  of  teeth,  particularly  in  old  people ;  irregularity 
in  meals,  or  their  being  taken  too  frequently  or  the  reverse ;  and  im- 
proper quality  of  food.  The  last  may  depend  upon  the  nature  ot  the 
food  itself;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cooked ;  or  upon  its  having 
undergone  fermentation  or  decomposition.  Liquids  not  uncommonly 
cause  indigestion,  and  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  habit  ot 
drinking  large  quantities  of  cold  water  or  other  drinks  with  meals,  by 
which  the  gastric  juice  is  much  diluted;  of  excessive  indulgence  in  tea, 
or  sometimes  in  coffee;  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  particularly  when  spirits 
are  taken  at  frequent  intervals,  strong  or  but  little  diluted.  Injudicious 
use  of  sharp  condiments  with  food  sometimes  origmates  dyspepsia 
Idiosyncrasy  causes  some  individuals  to  suffer  after  special  articles  of 
diet,  which  are  usually  easily  digestible,  such  as  milk  or  eggs. 

2  Alterations  in  the  gastric  juice.  This  secretion  may  be  m 
excess;  deficient,  even  to  complete  suppression;  or  of  morbid  quality. 
The  principal  changes  in  quality  are  the  presence  of  excess  of  acid; 
deficiency  of  acid,  pepsine,  or  both;  admixture  with  abundant  mucus 
secreted  by  the  stomach,  which  may  even  render  the  gastric  juice  alka- 
line ;  and  the  addition  of  abnormal  ingredients.  These  alterations 
result  from  -.—a.  Organic  affections  of  the  stomach,  especially  mechanical 
congestion;  inflammation;  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  secreting 
glands  ;  degeneration  of  the  vessels  ;  ulceration ;  and  cancer  b.  Morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood,  as  in  renal  disease,  diabetes,  pyrexial  conditions, 
gout,  anemia,  c.  General  zmnt  of  tone,  with  debility,  d  Nervoiis 
disturbance.  Dr.  Fothergill  believes  that  dyspepsia  not  unfrequently 
has  a  reflex  origin,  in  connection  with  ovarian  irritation. 

/changes  affecting  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  The 
expulsive  power  of  the  stomach  may  be  interfered  with,  m  consequence 
of  want  of  muscular  or  nervous  tone,  dilatation,  orpylonc  obstruction, 
or  its  movements  are  irregular;  or  the  food  passes  out  too  soon  before 
it  is  properly  digested,  either  in  consequence  of  undue  excitabihty  of 
the  stomach,  or  of  imperfection  in  the  pyloric  valve. 

It  is  by  influencing  the  secretory  and  motor  functiom  of  the  stomacn 
that  many  of  the  ordinary  causes  aid  in  inducing  dyspepsia,  such  as 
sedeSaiT  habits;  undue  exertion  either  just  before  or  after  a  mea  ; 
haSa  constipation;  abuse  of  narcotics,  tobacco,  tea,  or  alcohol 
exceSive  study,  emotional  disturbance,  or  any  form  of  mental  shock 
!S  vpnereal  excesses  Most  important  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  also  that 
dvfpeptic  sl^^^^^^^  be  entirely  due  to  disease  of  some  other  organ 

rSlL  Sch  •  and  in  any  case  not  yielding  to  proper  treatment, 
han  the   tomach   ana  1       y  thoroughly  ascertained. 

^K'-^^^Z.  if  tirfirst  instance  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  general  out- 

X.S~^i^^t—  ^^^^^^  ^'^^      '^^^"^^  combinations, 
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observed  in  cases  of  dyspepsia;  and  then  to  indicate  the  special 
characters  of  the  main  varieties  of  the  complaint. 

Uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  are  experienced  over  the  epigas- 
trium, chiefly  after  meals,  either  due  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  itself,  or 
to  its  being  irritated  or  distended  by  the  materials  formed  as  the  result 
of  the  imperfect  digestion.    Not  uncommonly  these  sensations  are  also 
complained  of  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  between  the  shoulders. 
There  is  no  tenderness  as  a  rule.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases  appe- 
tite is  impaired  or  lost ;  some  patients,  however,  have  an  inclination  for 
food,  but  cannot  take  any,  or  they  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
certain  articles  of  diet ;  Avhile  others,  on  account  of  the  discomfort 
which  is  produced,  are  soon  satisfied.    Thirst  is  generally  absent,  but 
may  be  a  prominent  symptom.  From  the  decomposition  and  fermenta- 
tion of  food  result  flatulent  distension,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and 
weight  in  the  epigastrium  ;  acidity ;  heart-bum ;  and  eructations.    It  is 
very  important  to  ascertain  the  characters  of  the  eructations.  They 
consist  of  gases,  various  Hquids,  and  undigested  food.    The  gases  are 
either  tasteless  and  odourless,  resulting  from  fermentation;  or  they 
have  some  peculiar  smell  and  taste,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  resem- 
bhng  fish  or  rotten  eggs,  both  being  associated  either  with  deficiency 
or  arrest  of  secretion,  and  the  last  being  directly  due  to  decomposition 
of  food,  and  the  formation  of  hydric  sulphide.    The  principal  Hquid 
eructations  include  the  watery  fluid  of  pyrosis  ;  and  matters  having  an 
acid,  rancid,  or  bitter  taste.    Acid  eructations  indicate  either  that 
excess  of  gastric  juice  is  formed  ;  or  more  commonly  that  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  have  undergone  acid  fermentation.    Butyric  acid 
imparts  the  rancid  characters.    Bitter  eructations  are  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  bile.    Nausea  is  felt  in  many  cases,  but  vomiting  is 
not  a  frequent  symptom,  though  some  patients  endeavour  to  excite  the 
act  after  taking  food,  in  order  to  relieve  their  discomfort.    The  bowels 
are  usually  disturbed  in  their  functions,  as  indicated  by  constipation, 
or  m  some  instances  by  diarrhoea ;  colicky  pains ;  flatulence  and 
borborygmi ;  and  the  passage  of  foetid  gas.    The  tongue,  mouth,  and 
throat  are  generally  in  an  abnormal  state,  but  they  present  diff'erent 
appearances  m  the  difi'erent  varieties  of  indigestion.    The  breath  is 
also  frequently  offensive. 

The  general  and  other  remote  symptoms  previously  described  as 
being  associated  with  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  present  in 
vanable  combinations  in  dyspeptic  cases. 

Varieties.— The  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  are  usually  recognized 
are  as  follows : —  ^  & 

I  Acute  Dyspepsia.-This  may  come  on  in  an  individual  habitually 
quite  free  from  dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  or  it  may  be  merely  an  exacerba- 
tion of  a  previ6usly  existing  morbid  state.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
precisely  what  the  morbid  condition  is  in  many  cases  of  acute 
ayspepsia,  but  unquestionably  in  a  good  number  of  such  cases  there 
IS  gastnc  catarrh ;  while  others  are  merely  instances  of  migraine  or 
so-callecl  sick-headache.  Some  cases  are,  however,  true  examples  of 
stmpie  dyspepsia,  ansing  either  from  some  error  in  diet ;  or  as  the 
result  ot  interference  with  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  owing  to 
nervous  disturbance  from  emotion,  over-exertion,  or  other  causes. 
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The  symptoms  differ  much  in  intensity  and  duration,  but  are  liable 
to  be  particularly  severe  in  children.    They  come  on  shortly  after  a 
meal,  usually  in  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  are  more  or  less  of  the 
following  nature  : — Uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  a  feeling 
of  heaviness  and  fulness,  or  sometimes  cramp-like  sensations,  but  no 
tenderness  ;  complete  distaste  for  food  ;  thirst ;  nausea,  or  vomiting 
of  undigested  food  and  other  matters,  such  as  mucus,  acids,  or  bile, 
which  affords  relief;  eructations  of  gases,  either  tasteless  and  odour- 
less or  like  rotten  eggs,  as  well  as  of  acids;  heart-burn;  a  large  and 
moist  tongue,  covered  with  a  thick  white  or  yellow  fur,  and  sometimes 
presenting  enlarged  and  red  papillse ;  disagreeable  taste  and  breath ; 
constipation  usually,  but  occasionally  diarrhoea  with  colicky  pains. 
The  general  symptoms  are  usually  very  pronounced,  and  there  is  not 
uncommonly  a  sense  of  extreme  illness  and  depression,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pyrexia,  the  skin  being  dry.    Herpes  about  the  face  or 
general  urticaria  may  break  out.    The  urine  is  generally  concentrated, 
and  deposits  lithates;  occasionally  there  is  slight  albuminuria.  In 
infants  there  may  be  high  fever  or  convulsions.    Probably  many  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  gastric  remiltent  fever  in  such  subjects  are  merely 
examples  of  acute  dyspepsia,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms  assuming 

a  remittent  type.  .....       ..u  r 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  acute  dyspepsia  is  similar  to  that  ot 
the  slighter  cases  of  gastric  catarrh,  which  will  be  presently  described. 
It  is  important  to  remove  speedily  all  irritant  matters,  by  means  of 

emetics  or  aperients. 

II   Chronic  Dyspepsia.— I.  Atonic. — Most  of  the  ordinary  cases 
of  dyspepsia  belong  to  this  variety,  being  associated  with  general 
debihty;  anfemia;  want  of  tone  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;  or 
sometimes  with  degeneration  of  the  peptic  glands.    The  gastric  juice 
is  deficient,  and  muscular  activity  is  impaired.    The  sensations  in  the 
epigastrium  are  mainly  those  of  weight,  fulness,  and  discomfort  after 
food,  without  actual  pain  or   tenderness,  pressure  often  affording 
relief    Not  uncommonly  there  is  in  the  intervals  a  constant  sense  ot 
sinking  in  the  epigastrium.  Occasionally  oesophagismus  is  experienced. 
There  is  a  disinclination  for  food,  and  also  not  unfrequently  for  drmk. 
Digestion  is  much  delayed,  and  a  quantity  of  foul  gas  is  formed,  as 
well  as  acids  and  rancid  matters,  there  being  hence  much  flatulence, 
with  various  eructations.    The  tongue  is  large  and  marked  with  the 
teeth,  pale,  flabby,  moist,  and  usually  more  or  less  /urred,  but  it  may 
be  quite  clean.    The  mouth  and  throat  are  also  often  palhd,  flabby, 
and  relaxed;  and  the  breath  is  generally  disagreeable.    As  a  rule 
there  is  habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  the  stools  being  firm, 
pale,  deficient  in  bile,  and  offensive.    The  general  symptoms  are  we  1- 
marked  usually,  the  pulse  being  feeble,  wanting  in  tone,  and  easily 
Wed;  the  skin  cool,  soft,  and  clammy,  with  a  tendency  to  coldness 
of  Ae  feet  and  hands  :  and  the  urine  often  abundant  and  watery. 
The  nervous  symptoms  incline  chiefly  to  languor,  apathy  and  indis- 
position for  any  effort.    Oppression  across  the  chest,  shortness  of 
breath  cough,  and  palpitation,  are  often  complained  of. 

2  /mS^-P  obably  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia  thus  named  a 
col^^ToTTchronicgastJitisi.  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
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Actual  pain  or  a  sense  of  burning  is  experienced  in  the  epigastrium 
mcreased  by  food,  and  generally  accompanied  with  a  little  tenderness' 
Heart-burn  and  acidity  are  also  common  symptoms.     Appetite  is 
impaired,  but  thirst  is  usually  felt,   especially  for  cool  drinks 
Occasionally  vomiting  takes  place,  or  it  is  excited  in  order  to  relieve 
symptoms ;  while  nausea  is  often  felt.    Eructations  are  frequent  but 
are  not  foetid  as  a  rule.    The  tongue  tends  to  be  contracted  and 'red 
especially  at  the  tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged  papillte  :  it  may  either  be 
fiu-red  or  clean.    The  throat  also  is  frequently  in  an  irritable  condition 
being  reddened  and  granular,  or  sometimes  presenting  follicular  ulcers' 
Though  constipation  is  the  rule,  from  time  to  time  diarrhoea  with 
colicky  pains  is  apt  to  set  in.    The  skin  tends  to  be  hot  and  dry  the 
palms  and  soles  having  a  burning   sensation;   and  sometimes  a 
cutaneous  eruption  breaks  out.    The  pulse  is  frequent.    The  urine  is 
often  concentrated  and  deficient  in  quantity,  depositing  lithates  on 
standmg.    The  nervous  disturbance  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
irritability  and  petulance,  with  restlessness.  There  maybe  considerable 
emaciation. 

3-  Nen>ous.—K  variety  of  dyspepsia  has  been  described  by  this 
term,  in  which  the  prominent  symptom  is  pain  after  food,  supposed  to 
be  associated  with  hyper-secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  observed  chieflv 
m  young  women.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  form  of  gastralgia :  and 
may  either  exist  alone,  or  associated  with  other  kinds  of  dyspepsia 

4.  One  form  of  indigestion  deserves  special  notice,  which  is  bv  no 
means  uncommonly  met  with,  especially  in  out-patient  hospital  practice, 
m  which  there  is  an  excellent  appetite,  and  no  particularly  unpleasan 
sensations  are  felt  after  food,  but  almost  as  soon  as  this  is  taken  it  seer^s 
to  pass  out  of  the  stomach,  owing  to  this  organ  being  in  an  irritable 
condition  or  ,to  incompetency  of  the  pylorus ;  then  rapidly  traverses 
the  mtestmes,  giving  rise  to  borborygmi  and  colicky  pains  •  and  is 
speedily  followed  by  diarrhoea,  the  stools  consisting  ^chfefly  of  undf 
gested  food.  Hence  there  is  a  constant  craving  for  food,  aJd  a  sense 
of  considerable  exhaustion  or  prostration  is  often  experienced  afte? 
the  passage  of  a  stool.  In  some  instances  this  course  of  events  onlv 
occurs  the  first  thing  m  the  morning ;  in  others  it  follows  eve™i 
and  may  thus  cause  senous  loss  of  flesh.  In  some  cases  uSeTmv 
care  the  symptoms  have  been  apparently  due  to  the  habit  of  exce  s  ve 
smokmg  ;  or  to  over-indulgence  in  hot  tea.  excessive 
Treatment.— This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  discussed  ir>  tT,« 
chapter  on  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  affections."^ 


Chapter  XVI. 
ACUTE  GASTRIC  CATARRH-ACUTE  GASTRITIS. 

^^^^S^i^^nTit^ of  acute 
surface  t  lv.^         I  '^•"T'^^      '^"'^  '^'''''^  irritation  of  its  mucous 
foreln  f  v^  "mechanical  or  chemical,  and  set  up  by  food  or  drink 
tore,gn  bodies,  or  poisons.    Food,  may  excite  inflammation  in  ai^  of 
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the  ways  mentioned  under  acute  dyspepsia  Certain  irritants  reqiiure 
fecial  notice  namely,  verv  hot  or  cold  substances ;  alcoholic  liquids, 
eE  taken  n  exces^s  or' insufficiently  diluted;  sharp  condiments; 
tar?ar  emetic  and  arsenic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  last  two 
have  been  frequently  administered  for  poisoning  purposes,  and  arsenic 
nw  be  inhaled  from  certain  green  and  other  papers  used  for  papering 
rioms  Tnore  or  less  gastric  catarrh  is  commonly  present  in  the  course 
of  vSous  dSeases,  especially  in  many  of  the  exanthemata,  cholera,  and 
vellow  fever  •  and  sometimes  in  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  puerperal  fever, 
In  ?  nrnte  rheumatism,  and  other  febrile  complaints.    3-  The  mem- 

LSataSTi  liable. h\n  other  individa.ls  ,o  atmeks  of  gastnt. 

cases  of  irritant  poisom^^^^^  generally  more  marked  on  the  top  of  the 
the  uncommon.    There  is  the  usual 

rugee    Small  ^xtovasations  inflammations,  with  swelhng 

cloudiness  or  oP^^f  ^  J^erved  m  m  in  consistence, 

and  thickening  of         m^T^brane,^^  ^^^^^^       ^^ible  in 

Superficia  eros^ns  or  u^^^^^^^^  when  the  inflammation  is  very 

many  cases,    in  „^„uration  is  set  up  in  the  submucous 

intense,  ^l^^lJ^'^'J^j:^^^^^  deposits  have  been  ob- 

'^''^5  tS  SSetSg  structures  Undergo  important  changes.  The 
served.    The  secreting  b  enlarged  and  multiply,  while 

cells  and  nuclei  of  the  tubuU  b^^^^^^  ^  J  the  tubuli  are  dis- 
numerous  g^anule^^^^^^^  glands  are  much  increased  m  size 

tended.  _  Jhe  solitary  ana  ^^^^^^^  membrane 

Gastric  J^ce    ^ot  Fope^^^^^^^^        alkaline  in  reaction,  and  contain- 
T?al  numbefS  yovrng  cells.'  Between  the  glands  also  there  is 
"-""^  l-^-Sti-oHf  cells  the  lymphatic  tissue  bemg  mcreased. 
^TS''readt?n|.too^.a.^^^ 

l„g  to  the  intensity  and  cause  o  '°"ecia7charaoters,  and 

thi  result  of  irritant  poisoning,  t  P'^'™i"Pise„ed,  or  actual 
'deposits  ^^^—^r^rZ^I^^ytr^^U.  For  a 
Spto  0°  .hrapp«  characteristic  of  the  several  poisons, 

See  must  of  the  stomach 

Symwoms.— The  symptoms  attena  g  differences  in  their 

r^'eS" In«  irSe'renTcS.'''?.re  morhid  change  may  vary 
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froni  a  slight  superficial  catarrh  of  the  mucous  lining  to  an  extensive 
and  violent  inflammation,  and  the  clinical  phenomena  present  cor- 
responding vanations  in  degree. 

Zmz/.— Pain  over  the  epigastrium  is  almost  invariable,  and  may  be 
very  mtense.  In  characters  it  is  often  hot  and  burning  •  or  it  shoots  in 
different  directions,  especially  towards  the  back.  In  some  cases  there 
is  merely  a  sense  of  aching  and  soreness,  or  uneasiness  and  weight 
These  sensations  are  increased  by  food,  by  the  act  of  coughing,  or  bv 
a  deep  inspuration.  They  are  often  relieved  by  vomiting,  but  in  some 
cases  this  act  aggravates  the  suffering,  especially  if  accompanied  with 
violent  retching,  men  the  pain  is  very  intense,  there  may  be  spasm 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Tenderness  is  always  present,  even  when 
pain  IS  not  complamed  of  spontaneously.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and 
retching  are  promment  symptoms,  anything  that  is  swallowed  being 
usually  rejected  at  once.  The  vomited  matters  contain  much  mucus 
sahva,  often  bile,  and  not  uncommonly  a  little  blood  or  "  coffee-ground  " 
fnn  ■  ^^1!'^  IS  complete  anorexia,  with  urgent  thirst,  particularly 
for  cool  drinks.  The  tongue  is  frequently  small,  red,  and  irritable 
especially  at  the  tip  and  margins;  or  it  maybe  furred  in  the  centre 

p'f^r  .if.  '°  ^"^f  '      ^^'g^'  covered  with 

a  ^^hlte  fur,  the  papillae  being  enlarged.    The  mouth  is  slimy,  and  an 

unpleasant  taste  is  experienced.    Constipation  or  diarrhoea  may  be 

Ge^tera/.— In  some  forms  of  gastritis  premonitory  symptoms  are 
^.'lT.f'  °^s%ht  rigors   feverishness,^and  general 

malaise.  During  the  attack  pyrexia  is  frequently  present,  Though 
seldom  to  a  marked  degree,  except  in  children,  with  res  lessneS 
headache,  nervous  depression,  and  sleeplessness.  In  severfcases  Sd 
especially  when  the  inflammation  is  the  result  of  poisoning  here^ 
often  ^eat  prostration  and  collapse,  with  a  cold  and  claSmy  ski^ 
punched  and  anxious  features,  and  a  very  rapid,  weak,  and  small  pu  e 

^:y7e  L~:d. '        ^""'^""^^  '^^-g 
Diagnosis.— The  symptoms  above  described,  if  present  to  arv 
marked  degree,  are  quite  characteristic  of  gastriti^;  bu^t  fn  m  Id  ca27 

be  tfficuTfo'df"'  '"''7^  ""'T'-^'  '  co5.plication  of  fevSf  it  nfay' 
be  difficult  to  diagnose  this  affection  positively.  The  tongi^e  often 
gi  es  useful  indications  under  these  circumstances.  Wheifthe^  is 
be  ^mXSVfirf'^A"^*  so-called  typhoid  fever  may 

of  eaTr k^lfth.  .  ^.^"^P^^^'^^t  "latter  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis 
01  gastritis  IS  the  determination  of  its  cause  in  any  particular  casp 
^\  hen  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  complaint  are  presem  in  an 

be X:  t:'^!''lT'  f''''  ^-^  '^''''''y  t'hat  la  y  ma? 

duced  imo  ^hP  5n     f  poison,  either  accidentally  intro- 

aucea  mto  the  stomach,  or  wilfully  administered. 

is  the°  esulfnVT?'"''^"^  favourable,  except  when  the  gastritis 

Stacks  wenk  LP°''°"^"^  1^^'"     ^^^""^^^    severe  character,  and 

from  acute  f^^^^^^^^       ^^'^  individuals,  or  those  suffering 

became  chronk  ''''''  S'-^^^^^"  "^^'^''^  tends  to 
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Treatment.— I.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  stomach  causing  irrita- 
tion, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  oi  t\{is  exciting  cause,  hy 
means  of  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  mustard,  or  ipecacuanha,  with 
plenty  of  lukewarm  water;  or  by  the  stomach-pump,  if  necessary.  A 
lurmtive  at  the  outset  i    often  useful,  such  as  a  dose  of  ca  omel, 
ffiwed  by  a  black  draught,  castor-oil,  or  a  draught  containing  sulphate 
°nd  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  in  some  cases  an  enema  may  be  ad van- 
JieoTsly  employed.    It  is  decidedly  objectionable  to  administer  pur- 
gS  r'epTat^edly,  but,  if  necessary,  an  enema  may  be  given  from  time 

^°  2™The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  and  it  is  most  important 
to  ^lllTZack  to  ranai^in  a  state  of  res,  ^^^^^^^f^^^  ^ 
nirtial  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  dangerous  cases  no 
Ctho7d  be  faken  by  the  mLth,  but  nutrient  enemaU^dmm.ter^^^^ 
instead  If  food  is  permitted,  it  must  be  entirely  of  a  liquid  characler 
or  only  thickened  with  some  farinaceous  substance,  and  given  m  small 

S  is"suallyn,uch  caved  for,  but  may  suck  small  T/'," 
aa^;ipa&»..£.n.^ 

remedies  .may  be  ."^^^"^0^^  1^^°"^°^^  draughts  containing  carbonate 
r  Sane  W~  pos..,e.    T,e  aljerua^n  „r 

abdomen,  by  means  jf^^'^^;- ^"^^Tr  ^m^^^  sWs.- 
highly  beneficial     Cold  s  employea  y        1  counter-irritat.on  are  of 

are  f  „  S^^^^^  from  retrocedent  gout,  an 

doubtful  efficacy.     wnen  ga  ;     ;„      p,„,s.        .  . 

^MutcL^L  needed  dSS  — as  regards  diet,  Irygten.c 
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management  and  medicinal  treatment.  Various  remedies  employed  in 
the  more  chronic  complaints,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered 

hftZ  if  r '^Z'"^""  "^'^  precautions,  such  as  the  vegetab  e 
bitters,  alkalies,  acids,  pepsine,  and  preparations  of  iron.    The  state  of 

JL'uirT  V?r'  b^/"f,"ded  to,  and  mild  purgatives  administered  if 

moderation      ^  ^^^^  t^^en  in 


Chapter  XVII. 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
I.  Chronic  Gastritis— Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh. 
^th^'^y*;^^''       T'^  °l  gastric  catarrh  is  met 

leads  to  n.rc:1S.  t      T  '^^'f ^'^^  the  portal  circulation,  which 

cfgtsx  .bX— id^^he^^Sst;/ J: 

opaque  ante  quife 
nion  appearance  in  the  vicinVS  the  p^^^^^  ^«  t 

};tt:Xtt;%&e~^ 

eluding  the  lyrnpha  re^^^^^^^^  increase  m  the  interstitial  tissue,  in- 
alterations  inZ  Indstru^^^^^^^^^^  distension  of  the  solitary  glands; 
degeneration  and  deSSt^Si  ""^^  ^      '  ^""^  ^^"^ 

melnbrane,  contact  oTand  pucke^^^^^^  ^'/^^^^^^^  *heii 

atrophy;  and  sometimes  fatt/d^Stion  of ^y^'^'  °^ 
spots,  including  the  small  vessds    Thl^       ,?  membrane  in 

the  enlarged  dand.  •  nr  L  7  •  ^  mammillation  may  be  due  to 
surround  The!       '        °  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  which 

^^'^^^^^''S^^I^iir^^^  ^^"^^n^<^ry  canal  ^hich 

over  the  stomS  amountin/in  '  considerable  uneasiness 

is  never  stv^T'^I^  ^^^^  to  actual  pain,  though  this 

VOL  11  ^'""^'^^^y  ^^^--^^sed  soon  after  meals,  especially  afJer 
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taking  hot  or  spiced  articles  ;  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness  ;  a  sense 
of  helt  and  birnins,  sometimes  extending  over  tlie  cliest,  tKqucM 
hei  ta"»Sr  aciSity,  and  acid  or  f/.XlTefet^ieaTel  g 

sC;n^^«.tg-frfo\i=««^^^ 

or  catarrhal  condition  of  the  ^iPf;^,^^°'''^  .g.^tion  •  hot  and  dis- 
accompanied  with  aphtha  or  follicular  P^^^^Ff     '     .  j 
agreeable  breath;  intestinal       ^^^^ances  m  the  w^^^^ 

stipation  with  pale  and  dry  stoo  s,  or  of  ^i^^^^^f/ J^^ft^n  TLling  of 
as  well  as  flatulence,  and  co  icky  pains.    There  is 

sickness,  but  actual  vomiting  is  f  ^Y.^Xn^ TlcoS^^^ 

catarrh,  viz.,  when  it  ^^^f  symp- 

or  portal  congestion  sicknes^^^^^^^  JaseJ  a  large  amount 

Tll~^lton^^^^         the  affection  is  termed 

'-'itUral  systen  suffers  more  or  less  ^^^^^^^^ 

various  nervous  and  ^"eflfx  symptoms  prevWy  dj^ 

panied  with  loss  of  flesh  and  ^ebihty ;  sallowne^^^^^ 

a  httle  pyrexia,  especially  in  the  evenings       ^^^^^^^^^^^         the  palms 

ture  decay  are  evident. 

II.  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. 

•1  ^  nil  iilrprations  o£  the  stomach  under  one 
Some  writers  describe  ^11 .  ulcerations  ou  j  _ 
group;  butitisbetter  to  distmguisht^^^^^^^^ 

than  males.    It  is  -st  Uuent.in 

age  ;  and  m  advanced  life.  _  ™  {'^'^^  '/mong  the  causes  to  which 
yaung females;  the  chrome  m  ^¥  ff^ff;  •  J.^are  intemperance,  bad 
■gastric  ulceration  has  been  "l^^"  ^     f^^J^^^^^^^^  disorders 

I^m^tSfan^  o7.rr  mS5  cSSon^annot  be  traced  to  an, 

considered  by  most  antliorm    to  o"gmate^_^^^^ 
*=mXV'^°>^'  or  wr"becomes  tiins  impaired,  so  that  it  is 
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acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  and  destroyed,  the  deeper  tissues  being 
sjibsequently  attacked  in  the  same  way.  This  imperfect  vascular 
supply  may  result  from  extensive  extravasation  into  the  tissues  of  the 
stomach ;  embolism ;  degeneration  or  narrowing  of  the  arteries ;  or 
rarely,  submucous  suppuration.  Some  pathologists  regard  ulceration 
in  the  stomach  as  being  invariably  the  consequence  of  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  perforating  ulcer,  or,  according'  to 
some  authorities,  the  early  stage  of  ulceration,  may  be  seen  in  various 
stages  of  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  beginning  with  the 
mucous  membrane  and  extending  towards  the  peritoneum.  Its  edges 
are  even  and  clean-cut,  as  if  punched  out,  without  any  thickening,  and 
as  each  subsequent  coat  is  destroyed  over  a  smaller  area  than'  that 
above  it,  the  ulcer  has  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  the  apex  being  next 
the  pentoneum,  and  the  margin  of  each  layer  being  well-defined 
The  floor  is  smooth,  but  may  be  sloughy  or  covered  with  extravasated 
blood. 

After  the  chro7iic  ulcer  has  existed  for  some  time,  its  margins  and 
floor  become  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  nucleated  and  granular  substance,  which  subsequently  developes 
mto  imperfect  fibrous  tissue.  The  different  layers  become  matted 
together  over  a  variable  extent,  but  the  ulcer  remains  distinctly  conical 
or  tunnel-shaped,  the  mucous  membrane  being  inverted.  Granulations 
are  sometnries  seen  on  its  surface.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in 
this  condition  of  the  ulcer  firm  adhesions  tend  to  form  between  the 
preven'ted"   ''^'^^''^^'^"g  which  the  evils  of  perforation  are 

The  superficial  form  of  gastric  ulcer  is  usually  circular  or  oval  at 
tirst  but  It  may  become  irregular,  either  from  extension  or  from  the 
coalescence  of  two  or  more  ulcers.  The  size  generally  varies  from 
T  inch  to  I  or  4  inches  m  diameter,  but  it  may  reach  as  much  as  ?  or 
6  inches  in  length.  Usually  there  is  only  one  ulcer,  but  two  or  more 
are  sometimes  found,  or  cicatrices  of  former  ulcers  may  be  observed 
The  most  frequent  seats .  of  ulcerarion  are  the  posterior  surface  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  smaller  curvature,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  pjbru 

ardiaTend'  ^^t^^.^^^f  the  greater  curv'ature,  ot Tthe 

cardiac  end.    Chronic  ulcer  is  most  frequent  near  the  pylorus. 

oresentr^fr/  the  ulcer  may  be  qui^e  healthy;  or  it 

S  o?c  Wic'X^f  extravasation,  polypoid  vegefations, 

cicSS'^af  t  iT'"'^^  T""'"'  ^^''^^"y  granularion,  and  the 
cicatnx  may  be  either  smooth  or  puckered,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  much 
hickening,  contraction,  and  alteration  in  the  form  of^^e  omach  in 
some  instances  leading  to  stricture,  especially  at  tSe  pyloric  end'  or 
u  ceTloes'noT^o"  ^''""'''^  shapes.  Tm  time's  an 

Sendtto  anothe^^^  'POt,  Me  it 

siof  ^neHnll "if  *°  ^^''^PP''^    '^^'^  is  no  thickening  or  adhe- 

disSrbance  bv  1   '  ''''  "^'"'/^  f°  ^^^""^^^  «"bjec?  to  much 

S£ons  canno?      -J'^r  "''^  distension  of  the  stomach,  or  where 

smafler  curvature    Wh  ^  ^"^^"^^  ^^^^^  °^  "^^^  the 

curvature.      hen  perforation  takes  place,  the  peritoneum  forms 
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a  small  slough,  and  then  gives  way  by  a  small  sharply-defined  or 
slightly  torn  opening.  If  adhesions  have  formed,  the  coats  may  bp 
destroyed  completely  without  any  immediate  harm  resulting,  and  ulti- 
mately even  considerable  portions  of  contiguous  organs.  In  some  cases 
the  thickened  peritoneum  is  distended  in  the  form  of  a  pouch. 

SYMPTOMS.-Occasionally  gastric  ulcer  is  unattended  with  any  charac- 
teS  c  symptoms,  and  its  existence  is  only  revealed  by  some  serious 
ev  nt  suVas  perforation,  or  the  opening     f.  ^-g^Jf  . 
instances  the  clinical  phenomena  are  for  a  time  but  ^^^'f  ^^^^  and 
nhsrure  esoecially  in  the  chronic  form  of  ulceration.    I  he  symptoms 
tS  lre  sn^Swe  of  ulcer  may  be  thus  summarized  Severe 
oSLd  paK  the  epigastrium,  of  aching,  Sr^--/-S,or^^--^g^^^^ 
racter  or  attended  with  a  feeling  of  sickness  and  prostration  ,  persis- 
ent  but  in'Jfeased  after  food,  especially  after  -ta-  articles^^^^^^^^ 
hot  tea.    2.  Local  tenderness  on  pressure.    3-  Vomiting  P"--! 
after  taking  any  food  or  drink,  this  act  not  being  attended  with  much 
nausea  or  fetching  as  a  rule,  and  generally  affording  relief  to  the  pam  : 
Xle  the  vSd  matter  ;ometimes  contains  sarclnce  veninadr  or 
fragments  of  the  stomach-tissues.     4-  Hsematemesis   either  due  to 

also  usually  much  disturbed  in  these  subjects.  _ 

There  are  some  points  of  importance  which  require  comment.  The 

nnH  It  is  freauently  aggravated  by  mental  emotion,  or  m  females 
n^inS  tL  SSstrSm     Occasionally  food  also  gives  ease, 

f  f^Zrlr-  thus  if  it  is  near  the  cardiac  opening  these  effects  are 

PrtL"i.  ^°r"hSS7S  Sradon 'about  Ae 

sionally,  when  ^^^re  is  m  ^ajeful  manipulation.    The  tongue 

pylorus,  this  '^J^^^^Xtn,  pe^^^^^^^  Salivation  is  said  to 

"  s^Sa  beSrS^fick    in  sulpho-cyanides 

t^d  seve^^^^^ 
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rhage.  In  exceptional  instances  of  perforating  ulcer  pyrexia  has  been 
noticed. 

The  course  and  duration  of  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  are  very  variable. 
As  a  rule  they  are  of  a  chronic  nature,  but  occasionally  the  perforating 
variety  appears  to  be  rather  acute  in  its  progress.  Many  cases  terminate 
in  cicatrization  and  recovery;  but  death  is  also  not  an  uncommon  event, 
taking  place  either  suddenly  or  rapidly  from  perforation  or  haemorrhage' 
or  gradually  from  asthenia.  ' 


III.  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. 

Etiology. — Among  general  predisposing  causes  of  gastric  cancer  age 
is  the  most  important.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  between  50  and  60, 
but  the  complaint  may  be  met  with  from  30  to  70,  and,  exceptionally, 
even  beyond  these  extremes.  The  male  sex ;  hereditary  tendency  ;  a 
high  social  position  ;  and  mental  anxiety  are  also  believed  to  predis- 
pose to  gastric  cancer.  As  local  causes  leading  to  the  development  of 
the  disease  have  been  mentioned  long-continued  pressure  over  the 
epigastrium;  injury;  and  the  repeated  action  of  irritants  upon  the 
stomach,  such  as  hot  spices  or  strong  spirits. 

Anatomical  Characters.— All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with  in  the 
stomach,  but  scirrhus  is  by  far  the  most  common.    It  is  in  this  organ, 
however,  that  the  colloid  variety  is  usually  observed.     The  pyloric' 
orifice  and  its  vicinity  is  the  part  of  the  stomach  generally  involved] 
but  the  cardiac  end,  curvatures,  fundus,  or  body  may  be  attacked.  The 
cancer  may  be  very  hmited  in  extent,  especially  scirrhus ;  or  widely- 
spread,  implicating  a  great  portion  of  the  walls,  which  is  especially  the 
case  with  colloid,  and  when  the  body  of  the  stomach  is  implicated 
In  some  cases  it  passes  from  the  stomach  to  the  oesophagus,  but  shows 
no  tendency  to  invade  the  duodenum.     The  submucous  tissue  is 
usually  the  primary  seat  of  the  deposit,  and  it  subsequently  involves 
the  deeper  coats,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  partially.  Colloid 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  seems  to  begin  in  the  glandular 
structures.    In  most  cases  the  morbid  growth  infiltrates  the  coats,  but 
tissue         ^^^""^^     ^""^"^  ^°        nodular  masses  in  the  submucous 

fi.  J^^/''*"^^''^'^''^''*^''^  °^  cancerous  part  will  necessarily  vary  with 
the  nature  and  amount  of  deposit.  In  most  instances  it  will  be  found 
hard,  dense,  thickened,  contracted,  and  whitish  on  section;  but  each 
ZTIJ'^'^T  P'"^^^"^  characters.     Not  unfrequently  the 

mav  be  Txt^r,  J'"'  i'''''''^^^'  "1^^^  but  there 

r^Sed  nfnr  '  n  ^''^''''1       ulceration.    The  ulcer  has  thick 

AdhelTfft  '  f  ^  ^".^"even  floor,  which  presents  cancerous  masses. 
exteS  "        ""n^  ^^^^^  may  become  involved  by 

oSer  parts.  perforation  takes  place  into  hollow  viscera  or  ' 

stom^arrnl^.f  ^  ^^^-^^  '"^"^"ces  materially  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
pvloms  'thpl  '  °f  When  the  disease  involves  the 

pylorus,  the  organ  becomes  much  dilated,  and  its  walls  are  hypertrophied 
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On  the  other  hand  it  is  contracted,  shrunken,  and  small  when  the  cardiac 
orifice  is  affected.  If  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  is  alone 
implicated,  the  cavity  is  greatly  constricted  at  this  part,  so  that  the 
organ  assumes  an  hour-glass  form.  Cancer  along  the  curvatures  distorts 
the  stomach  in  various  ways  by  its  contraction,  often  drawing  the  orifices 
near  together.  In  some  instances  the  organ  is  displaced  considerably, 
owing  to  a  mass  at  the  pyloric  end  having  fallen  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  its  own  weight,  and  subsequently  become  adherent  m  some 
abnormal  position.  Such  a  mass  may  press  on  various  structures,  and 
thus  lead  to  other  morbid  conditions,  for  instance,  on  the  portal  vein, 

causing  ascites.  ,  .  ^^ 

Acute  or  chronic  gastritis*  and  glandular  degeneration  are  generally 

observed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  associated  with  gastric  cancer 
Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  almost  always  pn/mry,  but  it  tends  to 

involve  other  abdominal  organs  and  structures,  either  by  extension  or 

by  originating  secondary  deposits,  the  latter  being  particularly  common 

Symptoms.— For  some  time,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  the  last  the 
symptoms  of  gastric  cancer  are  merely  those  of  dyspepsia,  with  wastmg  ; 
or  the  disease  may  be  entirely  latent.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are 
nrominent  ^ocal  and  general  symptoms.  . 

Zocal-Yain  is  generally  present  in  some  part  of  the  epigastnum, 
vaW\vifh  the  slat  of  the  cancer,  and  though  at  first  amounting 
mS  to  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness,  it  usually  becomes  very 
Sense  I^may  be  continuous  or  intermittent,  and  is  often  paroxysma  y 
ncreased.  Food  aggravates  the  pain  as  a  rule,  but  -t  so  di^stmctly 
as  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  it  may  even  be  relieved  by  food.  _  In 
characto  it  is  frequently  described  as  aching,  bummg  or  gnawing, 
2  well  as  lancinadng,  shooting  towards  the  hypochondna,  back,  or 

'^°:Sndemess  is  almost  invariable,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness,  even 
when  there  is  no  spontaneous  pain,  the  slightest  touch  being  some- 
times unbearable.    This  may  be  associated  with  some  evident  tumour 

°'NaSeTand  vomiting  are  rarely  altogether  absent,  ^^^^lly  be™^^ 
more  frequent  and  distressing  as  the  case  F^Sf^f 5^-  ^ 
Tiarticularlv  observed  if  the  orifices  are  involved,  or  if  there  is 
^cer^nJJd  k.  time  of  its  occurrence  with  -ference  to  M 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  cancer,  m  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
described  when  speaking  of  ulceration.    The  rejected  matters  not 

uSonnnonty  contain  numerous  saran.  ^-^''-^^^iJ^^theTmay  be 
occasionally  cancerous  elements ;  when  there  is  ulceration  they  may  be 

^"^Sesis  is  a  very  frequent  and  early  symptoin,  but  -uall^to^^^ 
c;mall  amount  Large  haemorrhages  are  stated  on  y  to  occur  m  me 
ITr^taTes  and  not  to  be  so  common  as  in  connection  with  ulcer,  but 
he  foS  sTatement  is  certainly  not  always  true,  according  to  my 
experience  MeSia  is  often  obsei-ved  at  the  same  time,  or  even 
independently  of  1^^,      constant  characters.  Among 

oth^e^^cluersTm^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tations,  at  first  odourless,  afterwards  often  foetid ;  acidity ;  gastrorrhoea  • 
obstinate  constipation ;  and  hiccup.  ■* 

Physical  examination  may  reveal  one  or  more  of  the  following  condi- 
tions, and  it  should  in  all  suspected  cases  be  carefully  and  repeatedly 
made,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty  : — i.  A  sensation  of fulness 
and  resistance  over  the  epigastrium,  perhaps  not  uniform,  detected  by 
manipulation  and  percussion,  the  sound  produced  by  the  latter  being 
somewhat  dull  and  muffled.  This  indicates  extensive  infiltration  of  the 
walls.  2.  A  distinct  tumour,  especially  in  connection  with  scirrhus  of 
the  pylorus.  Its  site  is  usually  the  right  hypochondrium  or  epigastrium, 
but  it  may  be  felt  in  the  iliac  fossa  owing  to  displacement  of  the 
stomach,  or  in  females  near  the  umbilicus.  The  tumour  is  small, 
circumscribed,  dense,  hard,  and  irregular.  Not  usually  movable  on 
manipulation,  it  sometimes  alters  its  position  with  change  of  posture, 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  distension  of  the  stomach.  There  is 
dulness  on  percussion  over  the  tumour,  which  may,  however,  be 
modified  by  the  stoniach-sound.  Aortic  pulsation  may  be  transmitted 
through  it.  It  is  said  that  a  cancerous  tumour  of  the  stomach  may 
disappear  completely  by  sloughing  or  ulceration.  3.  Dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  due  to  pyloric  obstruction.  4.  Retraction  of  the  abdomen, 
which  may  even  assume  a  concave  form,  and  when  this  condition  is 
present,  a  tumour  can  be  more  easily"  detected,  and  may  even  be  visible. 
5.  On  the  other  hand,  in  exceptional  instances  a  pyloric  tumour  presses 
on  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  causes  ascites. 

General.— The  constitutional  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  very  pronounced, 
namely,  early  and  rapidly-progressing  emaciation  and  debility,  ultimately 
often  becoming  extreme;  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  the  skin 
being  dry  and  harsh,  with  a  dirty,  sallow,  or  earthy  hue,  and  the 
features  sunken  and  pinched ;  marked  anaemia,  especially  if  much  blood 
has  been  lost,  with  a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  legs,  or  sometimes  to 
thrombosis  j  great  weakness  of  the  heart  and  pulse ;  lowness  of  spirits, 
with  a  melancholic  and  anxious  expression,  or  irritability  and  moroseness; 
and  disturbed  sleep.  Occasionally  jaundice  is  observed,  owing  to  pres- 
sure on  the  common  bile-duct.  In  the  later  stages  the  temperature  is 
now  and  then  a  little  elevated,  but  pyrexia  is  absent  as  a  rule. 

The  course  and  duration  of  gastric  cancer  are  subject  to  some 
vanations.  Generally  the  progress  is  continuous  and  rapid  ;  sometimes 
there  are  slight  or  even  marked  remissions  in  the  symptoms,  but  these 
seldom  last  for  any  length  of  time.  Cases  rarely  extend  beyond  two 
years  Ironi  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms;  and  the  average  duration 
is  said  to  be  a  little  over  a  year. 


IV.  Pyloric  Obstruction— Dilatation  of  the  Stomach— 
Pyloric  Incompetence. 

^n;5v°^°?^T'^^^  pylorus  may  be  obstructed  either  from  some  morbid 
^v^.rn  T  stomach  itself,  inducing  stricture  or  stenosis  ;  or  from 

P/l'f^-,         followng  list  includes  the  main  causes 
frpmifni-  .      -^-^  '^'';..^'P^^^''"y  scirrhus,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
irequem  cause.    2.   Cicatrization  of  an  ulcer.    3.  Corrosive  poisoning 
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and  its  results.  4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  coats,  with  thickening  of  the 
submucous  tissue.  5.  Spasinodic  co?itraction  of  the  muscular  coat,  due 
to  an  ulcer  in  the  vicinity.  6.  External  pressure  from— a,  tumour  of  the 
pancreas ;  b,  cancerous  masses  projecting  from  the  liver ;  c,  enlarged 
glands  in  the  vicinity  ;  d,  very  rarely  a  tumour  connected  with  the  gall- 
bladder. . 

Pyloric  obstruction  causes  the  stomach  to  become  dilated,  while  its 
walls  hypertrophy,  especially  the  muscular  coat,  in  the  endeavour  to 
overcome  the  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  food,  the  mtestmes 
at  the  same  time  being  contracted. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  also  result  from  obstruction  of  the 
duodenum ;  or,  rarely,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  A  certain 
degree  of  distension  is  due  sometimes  to  deficient  tone  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  organ,  from  weakness  or  want  of  proper  innervation.  As 
exceptional  causes  should  be  mentioned  local  paralysis  near  the  pylorus, 
interfering  with  the  expulsion  of  food ;  hernia  of  the  stomach  through 
the  diaphragm,  or  its  displacement  by  an  omental  hernia ;  and  accumu- 
lations of  foreign  substances  in  its  interior,  such  as  hair.  Dilatation 
of  the  stomach  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  sarcinae,  but  this 
is  extremely  doubtful.  .  . 

Probably  a  condition  of  pyloric  incompetence  is  sometimes  present, 
inconsequence  of  which  the  food  passes  too  readily  out  of  the  stomach, 
either  immediately  or  before  it  is  properly  digested.  This  incompetence 
may  be  due  to  destruction  of  the  tissues  about  the  pylorus  by  malignant 
disease  or  ulceration ;  or  to  paralysis  of  the  sphincter. 

Symptoms.— In  cases  of  pyloric  obstruction  there  may  be  evidences 
of  some  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  about  the  pylorus,  or  of  some 
morbid  condition  in  its  vicinity  causing  pressure ;  but  the  only  positive 
clinical  indications  of  this  condition  are  derived  from       characters  oj 
the  vomiting,  and  of  the  matters  rejected;  accompanied  with  the  physical 
siens  of  a  dilated  stomach.    The  vomiting  comes  on  some  hours  alter 
food,  or  may  only  occur  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  a  great  quantity 
being  then  discharged.    The  vomit  never  contains  bile,  but  is  strongly 
acid;  presents  numerous  sarcinte  and  torul^,  and  readdy  ferments.  Ihe 
stomach  may  be  more  or  less  enlarged,  occasionally  so  rnuch  so  as  to 
cause  general  distension  of  the  abdomen.    The  physical  signs  of  this 
enlargement  are  as  follows  :-(i.)  The  shape  of  the  stomach  maybe 
retained  and  made  out  by  careful  examination;  ^hile  movements  of 
the  organ  can  sometimes  be  felt  or  excited  by  the  hand     (u.)  Un 
succussion  a  splashing  sensation  is  often  experienced,  when  the  stomach 
contains  liquids,    (iii.)  Percussion  reveals  extension  of  the  stomach-note 
upwards,  as  well  as  downwards,  if  the  organ  is  empty.    If  it  contains 
food  or  fluid,  however,  there  is  dulness  below,  as  after  taking  a  good 
draught  of  water;  and  this  dulness  maybe  made  to  alter  its  position  by 
changing  the  posture  of  the  patient,    (iv.)    If  a  probang    passed  by 
the Tsophagus,  it  may  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  be  then 
felt  throLh  die  abdominal  walls,  (v.)  Emptying  the  stomach  by  means 
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upwards.  Occasionally  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  as  if  the 
food  passed  too  low  down  in  the  abdomen. 

Pyloric  incompetence  leads  to  digestive  disorders  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  often  accompanied  with  diarrhoea,  undigested  food  being  passed  in 
the  stools ;  while  the  general  nutrition  is  liable  to  become  much  im- 
paired. It  is  for  the  detection  of  this  condition  that  the  plan  -already 
mentioned,  of  giving  substances  to  cause  effervescence  and  the  forma- 
tion of  gas  in  the  stomach,  is  resorted  to. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,    PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  CHRONIC  GASTRIC  AFFECTIONS. 
I.  Diagnosis. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  diagnosis  of  stomach 
disorders  according  to  certain  groups  in  which  they  are  presented  in 
ordinary  practice. 

I.  Many  cases  come  under  observation  evidently  belonging  to  the 
class  of  dyspeptics.    It  is  then  requisite  to  determine  what  form  of 
dyspepsia  is  present ;  and  to  what  causes  this  is  due.    The  two  chief 
vaneties  to  be  distinguished  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  are  the  atonic 
and  irritative,  which  are  mainly  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
difference  in  the  intensity  and  characters  of  the  sensations  in  the 
epigastrium;  the  conditions  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  throat;  the 
absence  of  thirst  m  the  atonic  form ;  the  minor  degree  of  general 
disturbance  in  the  same  variety,  this  being  also  of  a  different  nature. 
Further,  diarrhoea  is  often  present  in  the  irritative  form  ;  while  in  atonic 
dyspepsia  constipation  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom.    With  regard 
to  the  causes  of  any  dyspeptic  symptoms,  these  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
satisfactory  enquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  patient;  and  a  thorough 
investigation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  various  organs,  as  well  as  of 
the  general  system.    It  is  particularly  necessary  to  recollect  that  such 
symptoms  may  depend  upon  a  state  of  gastric  catarrh  kept  up  by 
portal  congestion,  or  upon  some  disease  affecting  the  constitution, 
especially  Bright's  disease;  or  that  they  may  mark  the  early  stage  of 
some  senous  organic  affection  of  the  stomach.    In  order  to  see  what 
elements  of  food  are  not  properly  digested,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
evacuate  some  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  certain  intervals  by 
the  aid  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  thus  to  obtain  them  for  personal 
examination.  ^ 

H^tulL'-  ^'■fque'itly  difficult  to  diagnose  between  mere  functional 
ayspepsia  and  the  less  senous  organic  affections,  namely,  glandular 
degeneration,  and  chronic  gastric  catarrh  or  gastritis.  The  opinion  has 
arP^t  1  .l^^'P'^f^?  ""^^^  "'^"y  ^^^^s  o'^so  called  irritative  dyspepsia 
SawTfilfettwe^n  them""  "  ""^'^^  ^"^^"^'^^ 

whon?;?'!!'5-ffi°"'i^"  unfrequently  complain  of  severe  gastric  pain,  in 
whom  It  is  difficult  to  determine  ^ith  certainty  whether  they  are  suffer- 
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ing  from  mere  gastralgia  or  nervous  dyspepsia^  or  from  per- 
forating ulcer.  In  any  really  doubtful  case  it  is  safer  to  diagnose 
the  latter  affection.  The  chief  distinctions  are  that  in  gastric  ulcer  the 
pain  is  usually  more  localized,  and  is  almost  always  much  mcreased  by 
food ;  there  is  a  sense  of  soreness  and  deep  tenderness,  but  often  less 
superficial  tenderness  than  in  the  other  affections;  vomitmg  occurs 
after  food,  usually  affording  rehef,  and  there  may  be  hsmatemesis; 
emaciation  is  generally  well-marked;  while  there  are  none  of  the 
neuralgic  pains  in  other  parts,  or  signs  of  hysteria,  so  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  gastralgia  and  nervous  dyspepsia. 

4.  In  persons  advanced  in  years  more  especially,  but  occasional  y  m 
younger  individuals,  symptoms  are  not  uncommonly  present  which 
render  the  diagnosis  between  mere  functional  disorder  and  grave 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach— either  chronic  ulcer  or  cancer— iox  a 
time  very  doubtful.    Persistent  disturbance  of  digestion  without  any 
evident  cause,  and  not  yielding  to  proper  treatment,  should  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  serious  organic  disease,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  glandular  degeneration. 
The  diagnosis  would  be  rendered  more  positive  by  the  presence  ot 
marked  pain  in  the  stomach,  increased  by  food  ;  localized  tenderness  ; 
vomiting ;  hajmatemesis ;  and  progi-essive  emaciation.    Some  ol  these 
symptoms,  however,  especially  pain,  I  have  known  to  be  very  mtense 
in  connection  with  mere  functional  disorder  in  females  and  gouty 
subjects.    With  regard  to  hEemorrhage,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  blood,  if  in  small  quantity,  is  sometimes  not  vomited,  but  passea 
entirely  by  the  stools,  and  therefore  in  any  doubtful  case  it  is  desirable 
to  examine  the  fseces.  .  . 

5  The  diagnosis  of  chronic  ulcer  from  cancer  is  frequently  very 
difficult  at  first.    The  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  latter  are  :— the 
patient  being  a  male  and  advanced  in  years ;  a  hereditary  history  ot 
cancer  :  pain  more  constant,  and  less  influenced  by  food  and  vomitmg; 
haemorrhage  not  occurring  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  late  in  the  case, 
and  being  on  a  small  scale  ;  marked  and  early  digestive  disturbances, 
appetite  being  much  impaired  ;   considerable  and  rapid  wasting, 
especially  if  independent  of  vomiting  or  loss  of  blood ;  and  evidences 
of  the  cancerous  cachexia.    Later  on,  the  discovery  of  a  tumour, 
especially  near  the  pylorus  ;  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  pyloric  onhce 
with  dilatation  of  the  stomach  ;  inefficiency  of  treatment ;  the  almost 
continuous  and  speedy  progress  of  the  case;         perhaps  s^ns  ot 
cancer  in  other  parts,  usually  serve  to  render        diagnosis  certain. 
It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  mistaking  a  contracted  rectus  abdomims 

^°With"legard  to  the  part  of  the  stomach  involved,  this  can  often  be 
mide  out  by  noting  the  exact  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness  ;  tne 
Ston  of  plin  and' vomiting  to  food  and  Vff^->^\^^^^-^^^Z 
stomach,  as  to  whether  the  organ  is  contracted  or  dilated ,  and  the 
Inrahtv  of  anv  physical  signs  which  may  be  discovered. 

I:  IffectS'of'the  stoLch  may  simulate  neighbouring  diseases, 
or  vice  versa,  especially  disease  of  the  duodenum  or  head  of  tl  e 
pancreas    Sneer  in  the  small  or  large  omentum  ;  hepatic  affections 
?he  pas  agHfa  gall-stone;  disease  of  the  absorbent  glands  m  the 
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vicinity ;  affections  of  the  transverse  colon ;  and  painful  conditions  of 
the  abdominal  walls.  In  any  doubtful  case  a  correct  diagnosis  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  its  details. 

7.  Occasionally  rare  conditions  in  connection  with  the  stomach 
give  rise  to  much  difficulty  in  explaining  symptoms  associated,  with  this 
organ.  Of  such  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice  I  may  men- 
tion abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  ;  and  a  hernial  protrusion  of 
this  organ  through  the  diaphragm.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  extensive  organic  disease  may  exist,  even  cancer 
involving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gastric  walls,  without  any  or 
with  only  slight  local  symptoms,  there  being  merely  profound  interfe- 
rence mth  the  general  nutrition. 


II.  Prognosis. 

I. 


E.  The  prognosis  in  any  case  of  dyspepsia  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
time  the  symptoms  have  lasted ;  their  causes,  and  whether  these  can 
be  removed  ;  and  the  ability  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  submit  to  appropriate  treatment.  When  indigestion  has  become  a 
chronic  and  habitual  condition,  the  complaint  is  frequently  very  difficult 
to  cure,  especially  if  it  is  associated  with  permanent  organic  changes  in 
the  coats  and  glands  of  the  stomach,  with  conditions  keeping  up 
venous  congestion,  or  with  some  general  disease ;  or  if  the  patient 
persists  in  injurious  habits.  Most  cases  may,  however,  be  restored  to 
health  if  properly  attended  to,  or  at  all  events  they  may  be  much 
improved.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  with  its  glands,  [has  undergone  serious  morbid  changes, 
especially  after  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  condition  is  highly  dangerous, 
owmg  to  the  interference  with  digestion  and  nutrition  thus  brought 
about,  and  the  patient  may  gradually  sink  from  marasmus.  Persistent 
dyspepsia  occurring  in  the  course  of  various  chronic  diseases  often 
materially  increases  the  gravity  of  their  prognosis. 

2.  Gastralgia  is  frequently  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  may  prove 
serious,  especially  in  elderly  persons,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
pain,  and  because  this  prevents  them  from  taking  food. 

3.  Gastric  ulcer  is  necessarily  a  dangerous  lesion.  The  variety 
which  occurs  m  young  women  is  the  more  immediately  grave,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  perforation  and  hemorrhage.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  presumed  cases  of  perforating  ulcer,  however,  recover,  the 
ulcer  being  supposed  to  cicatrize.  The  chronic  ulcer  shows  much  less 
disposition  to  heal,  but  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  lead  to  a  speedily  fatal 
issue,  death  usually  taking  place  slowly  by  asthenia.  In  proportion  to 
the  seventy  of  the  stomach-symptoms— pain,  vomiting,  and  hsemorrhage 
—IS  the  prognosis  more  grave.  The  effects  of  cicatrization  may  also 
prove  serious. 

4-  Cancer  is  necessarily  a  fatal  disease,  and  the  question  can  merely 
be  one  of  duration.  This  must  be  determined  in  each  particular  case 
by  the  characters  of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  progress  of  the  malady. 
Karely  does  the  duration  extend  beyond  two  years,  and  generally  it  is 
much  shorter  than  this.  '  /      '        5         y  ^ 
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III.  Treatment. 

There  are  certain  obvious  indications  to  be  followed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  chronic  gastric  affections,  and  these  will  now  be  considered, 
anything  calling  for  special  notice  being  pointed  out  in  the  course  of 
the  remarks. 

I.  Regulation  of  the  diet  is  evidently  the  first  consideration  in  all 
cases.    This  involves  not  merely  directions  as  to  what  kinds  of  food 
should  be  taken,  but  also  with  regard  to  quantities,  intervals  between 
meals,  proper  mastication,  and  other  matters.    In  many  cases  of 
dyspepsia  this  regulation  of  diet  is  the  chief  thing  needing  attention, 
■without  which  all  other  means  are  usually  unavailing.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  point  out  all  the  modifications  of  diet  required  in 
different  forms  of  stomach  derangement,  and,  indeed,  this  has  generally 
to  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  each  individual  patient.  There 
are,  however,  certain  broad  rules  which  may  be  laid  dorni.    In  all 
cases  substances  which  are  known  to  be  indigestible,  such  as  pastry, 
cheese,  many  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  bread,  and  most  made-dishes, 
must  be  avoided,  plain  food  only  being  taken.    Meat  is  decidedly 
beneficial  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  not  too  fat  and 
properly  cooked,  being  the  kinds  of  meat  which  are  most  suitable.  Pork, 
veal,  and  salted  meats  must  be  forbidden.    In  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  irritation  present,  and  especially  should  there  be  distinct  evidence 
of  chronic  gastritis,  does  it  become  requisite  to  order  a  more  bland  and 
easily  digestible  diet.    In  such  cases  white  fish,  light  soups,  chicken, 
game,  jellies,  calves'  feet,  sweetbread,  the  yelk  of  eggs,  milk-puddmgs, 
and  articles  of  this  kind  answer  best,  and  it  is  often  better  to  give  food 
in  small  portions  at  rather  frequent  intervals,  than  in  any  considerable 
quantity  at  a  time.    Care  must  always  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  hot 
condiments.  . 

The  question  of  drmk  calls  for  special  notice.  Many  patients  suffer 
from  abuse  of  tea,  and  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  forbid  this  abso- 
lutely, and  order  cocoa  or  milk  instead,  the  latter  being  advantageously 
mixed  with  lime-water  or  soda-water.  Instructions  must  also  be  given 
against  taking  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  especially  during  meals. 
Any  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  must  of  course  be  at  once  put  a  stop  to. 
A  glass  of  good  bitter  ale  or  stout  with  meals  is  often  beneficial  m  atonic 
dyspepsia,  provided  it  does  not  produce  flatulence  ;  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  wine  may  also  be  useful,  just  before  and  \vith  food,  especially 
dry  sherry,  champagne,  claret,  or  hock.  When  there  is_  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  stomach,  much  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
stimulants.  . 

\nfu7ictional  disorders  of  the  stomach  attended  with  severe pam  after 
food,  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  insist  upon  patients  taking  their  meals 
properly,  as  they  will  otherwise  go  without  food,  and  are  thus  only 
aggravating  the  mischief;  underdone  meat  is  beneficial  in  many  of 
these  cases,  and  it  maybe  pounded.  Where  mastication  is  imprac- 
ticable, food  must  be  artificially  divided  before  it  is  taken  ;  and  m  the 
case  of  old  people  and  others  who  have  lost  their  teeth,  as  well  as  m 
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some  instances  where  individuals  have  very  irregular  teeth  it  is  often 
extremely  serviceable  to  provide  them  with  an  artificial  set.  ' 

In  treating  gastric  ulcer,  especially  the  perforating  variety  diet  is  all 
miportant.  In  order  to  promote  the  healing  process,  and  to  guard 
against  untoward  events,  one  main  indication  is  to  keep  the  stomach 
in  as  absolute  a  condition  of  rest  as  possible.  Hence  anything  which  is 
in  the  least  degree  liable  to  irritate  this  organ,  or  to  give  rise  to  flatulent 
distension,  must  be  entirely  avoided.  Further,  the  food  should  consist  of 
liquids  or  pulpy  materials,  such  as  thick  soups,  pounded  underdone 
meats,  or  meat-extracts  ;  milk,  either  alone  or  thickened  with  corn-flour 
or  arrow-root ;  and  the  yelk  of  eggs  beaten  up  or  soft  boiled  •  and  even 
these  must  be  given  only  in  small  and  regulated -quantities,  at  stated 
intervals.  In  treating  perforating  ulcer  it  has  with  good  reason  been 
recommended  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  some  weeks  so 
that  less  nutriment  may  be  required,  and  thus  the  stomach  be  less  dis 
tiirbed.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  the  svstem 
reqiiired  supported  by  nutrient  enemata,  but  this  is  rarely 

In  connection  with  cancer  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  but  a<5 
digestible  and  nutritious  food  as  possible  must  be  given,  each  case  bein^ 
managed  on  its  own  merits.  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  r/ 
member  that,  both  in  cancer  and  ulcer,  the  position  assumed  during 
and  after  the  taking  of  food  has  sometimes  a  decided  influence  in  hi 
way  of  relieving  pain  and  other  symptoms. 

In  some  cases  of  gastric  disease  it  is  requisite  to  be  particular  as  to 
the  elements  of  food  which  are  permitted.    Thus,  if  there  is  much  ten 
dency  to  acid  fermentation,  starchy  substances  are  contra-indiJa  ed" 
Marcet  and  Pavy  have  recommended  in  certain  conditions  the  emplov 
ment  of  food  artificially  digested  before  its  administration  ^  ^" 

2.  I  he  next  matterrequiringattention  is  general  hygienic  manaj^P 
ment.    Many  cases  of  functional  disorder  of  the  stomarh  7c 
of  chronic  catarrh,  and  even  of  ulceratfon,  arrgreatrbenefitT^^^ 
attention  to  various  matters  coming  under  this  hea^  of  ^^^0^  v  the 
chief  can  be  here  mentioned,  without  entering  in  o  d^ta  Is  v?z 
taking  of  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  though  not  immedk^^ll  hlr 
or  after  a  meal;  avoidance  of  undue  mentd  work  hamsW^^ 

of  air  and  scene;  abstinence  from  injurious  habits  such      W  ^ 

3-  Coming,  in  the  next  place,  to  medicinal  treatment  fi.-. 
tliose  therapeutic  agents  require  notice  whirh^./J^  ^  ' 
stomach.    Thdse  must  not  be  given  bdiSriSm  elv  i^^^^^^^^ 
required  in  their  administration.   T^ey  actTy^b^^^^^       Tf"  'T. 

or,  on  Ae  other  tand  ^trV^'"^'''^  ^""^^'^^  °^  ^^'''''^  j^^^e, 
a  sedativ^X^'pok  te    t^^  or  by  producing 

al/mlies,  viz   linuor  nnf,=c       Tfu  ^^^^^  remedies  include 

,  VIZ.,  i,quor  potass^  and  .the  carbonates  of  soda,  potash,  or 
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ammonia  :  mineral  acids,  especially  hydrochloric,  nitro-hydrochloric, 
and  phosphoric;  tincture  or  extract  of  nux  vomica  or  strychnia; 
cinchona  or  quinine,  which,  however,  must  be  used  with  particular 
caution,  as  they  are  apt  to  disagree ;  vegetable  and  arotnatic  bitters,  viz., 
calumba,  gentian,  orange-peel,  quassia,  chiretta,  cascarilla,  chamomile, 
absinthe  and  hop;  carminatives  3.ndi  stimulants ;  carbonate  or  nitrate 
of  bismuth.    These  may  be  variously  combined,  and  among  the  most 
useful  combinations  may  be  mentioned  bicarbonate  of  soda  with 
tincture  or  infusion  of  calumba,  or  gentian  and  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  same  bitters,  or  ^vlth 
tincture  or  infusion  of  orange-peel,  to  which  tmcture  of  nux  vomica 
f  111V  to  x)  may  often  be  very  advantageously  added;  bismuth  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  some  bitter  infusion.    Hydrocyanic  acid  is  in 
many  cases  a  useful  addition  to  these  mixtures.    When  givmg  the 
vegetable  bitters,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  with  a  moderate  dose,  as  they 
arf  sometimes  apt  to  disagree  at  first.^  Medicines  which  promote 
secretion  are  best  administered  shortly  before  or  during  meals.  Alkalies 
certainly  act  in  this  way ;  acids  may  be  used  to  check  excessive  secre- 
tfon  when  given  just  before  meals,  but  their  continued  admimstration 
also  slems  to  increase  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  gastric  pice  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  its 
Ipecacuanha,  in  doses  of  gr.  |  to  i  m  pill,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  promoter  of  secretion;  and  also  hot  condiments  and 
other  stimulants.  The  last-mentioned  are  useful  m  some  cases,  bu  the 
Cit  of  Sways  taking  alcoholic  stimulants  before  meals  is  decidedly  to 

^'whente  are  evidences  of  much  gastric  irritation  mo,i  benefit 
is  usuaUy  der  ved  from  the  use  of  bismuth  with  alkalies  and  hydrocyanic 
ac^to  which  solution  of  morphia  (miij-x)  may  be  added  shou  d 
there  be  much  pain.  Sometimes,  however,  mineral  acids  act  well  in 
Sis  condSon  ;  and  occasionally,  even  when  there  have  been  distinct 
of  subacute  gastritis,  I  have  known  strychnine  to  be  the  only 
rmedv  affording  relief.  In  cases  of  continued  gastrorrhcea  some  of  the 
r^Sfefficacious  medicines  are  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver 
T  minufe  doses,  and  vegetable  astringents.  Arsenic  is  also  recom- 
r^ended  Op  urn  or  morphia  is  of  great  value  in  some  morbid  s  ates 
S  the  siomaci!  particulariy  in  that  which  is  due  to  chrome  alcoholism^ 
Dr  Wi  rFox  has  found  the  compound  kino  powder  very  useful  m 
thesfcases  In  that  variety  of  indigestion  in  which  the  food  passes 
these  cases    in  stomach,  I  have  found  most  benefit  from  the 

XfntSlLrof  bLlth  S^  meals,  combmed  ,ri.h  tincture 
°%moottinT;™edies  are  also  employed  as  s„Mitutes  for  U„  ?astru 

Liar    L.a«ic  acid  has  beer>  likewise  used  for  this  pur- 
'IZ'^Ji  lacto-pepte  has  of  late  conre  much  into  use  m  the 

"TtLitrt  ordered  are  ota  of  service  in  cases  of 
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cancer  and  chronic  ulcer,  and  either  of  them  may  be  tried  should 
symptoms  seem  to  indicate  a  necessity  for  its  administration.  With 
regard  to  medicmes  which  directly  promote  the  healing  of  an  ulcer 
nitrate  and  carbonate  of  bismuth  are  supposed  to  act  thus  (gr  x  every 
four  or  SIX  hours),  and  also  nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver  ;  either  of  these 
may  be  combmed  with  opium  or  fmorphia.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  which  has  the  least  direct  influence  upon  cancer  of  the 
stomach. 

4.  Symptomatic  treatment  almost  always  demands  attention 
in  the  various  stomach-complaints.  The  chief  symptoms  which  call 
tor  interference  are  pain;  nausea  and  vomiting;  heartburn  and 
cictdity ;  fiaiulence ;  eructations  ;  pyrosis ;  constipation  ox  diarrhoea  ■  and 
m  certain  cases,  hcBmatemesis  or  perforation.  The  treatment  of  most 
of  these  has  already  been  fully  considered.  Pain  may  be  relieved  bv 
opium  morphia  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  conium,  spirits  of 
chloroform,  or  chloral  internally :  with  external  applications  over  the 
epigastnum,  namely,  dry  or  moist  heat;  cold  in  some  cases,  especially 
of  cancer;  anodyne  fomentations;  turpentine  stupes;  sinapisms:  or, 

t^y^^'l      uTT""''     '"'^1^  ^^^i^^  '^'^y  be  dressed  with 

morphia,  or  a  belladonna  or  opium  plaster.    If  the  pain  is  severe 
subcutaneous  mjection  of  morphia  may  be  employed.  Frequently 
painful  sensations  are  associated  with  flatulence  or  acidity  beinj 
reheved  on  removing  these  conditions.    Flatulence  and  eructation! 
are  usually  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  medicines  already  con- 
sidered which  act  upon  the  stomach  and  food.    A  combinarion  of 
bismuth  with  freshly-prepated  charcoal,  given  after  mtfs?rs  Sciout 
m  preventing  the  former;  as  well  as  such  remedies  assafS 
galbanum,  musk,  valenan,  sumbul,  spirits  of  ammonia,  oil  S  me  o; 
cajeput  and  peppermmt.    Sometimes  small  doses  of  creosote  carbolic 
acid,  sulpho-qarbolate  of  soda  (gr.  x-xv),  or  hyposulph  tes  may  be 
given  mth  benefit.    Acidity  and  heartburn  are  best  relieved  by  car 
bonate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  by  magnesia  or  carbonate  of  magJesL 
Frequent  acid  eructations  are  generally  an  indication  for  • 
they  may  depend  either  on  excessive  formation  of  gastric  iuice  o?  on 
fermentation  of  food  from  deficiency  of  this  seciiion  and  the  con 
sequent  formation  of  various  organic  acids.    Pyrosis  is  usuaVchecked 
by  bismuth  m  full  doses,  combined  with  alkalies.  ^penZseivTof^en 
required,  but  should  there  be  habitual  constipation,  it   ™  im^^^^^^^^ 
tant  to  avoid  the  constant  employment  of  strong  purgatives  if  nosTih?!" 
Vichy,  Seltzer,   Friedrichschall,  Hunyadi  Tanos  -ind  nth^r  ^  1 
waters  are  often  very  serviceable  for  re^^X' symptom'" 

5.  It  niust  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state  of  the  general  system 
as  well  as  that  of  the  main  organs,  needs  due  consideration  In 
cases  of  stomach  disorder.    Many  of  the  remedies  1^^011  / 
to  act  as  general  tonics,  and  thus  aid  in  improvTnf  2^^^^^^        A  "'^'^ 

calW  fn7  ferruginous  preparations;   hepatic  derangements 

call  ng  for  an  occasional  dose  of  mercury  or  podoDhvllin  ^nm ' 

mu  h"UneS^^^  tf  ^  ^-  disear^'SaigS^is 
other  nervZ  Z^^l  °f  ^'on,  strychnia,  and  various 
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6.  In  the  management  of  those'conditions  in  which  the  stomach  is 
much  dilated,  it  has  been  recommended  to  use  the  stomach-pump 
systematically;  and  also  to  wash  out  the  organ,  using  various  injec- 
tions, especially  those  of  an  antiseptic  character. 


Chapter  XIX. 

ON  CERTAIN  INTESTINAL  SYMPTOMS  AND  FUNCTIONAL 

DISORDERS. 

1.    Enteralgia— Intestinal  Colic. 

Etiology.— It  is  very  probable  that  neuralgic  pains  may  be  felt  in 
connection  with  the  intestines,  corresponding  to  _  gastralgia  m  the 
stomach;  intestinal  colic,  however,  is  attended  with  ^"eguar  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscular  coat     Its  causes 
irritation  of  the  bowels  by  improper  or  undigested  food  ;  cold  drmks  or 
ces-  irritait,  acrid,  or  poisonous  substances;  excessive  or  morbid 
secretions,  especially  bile ;  retained  f^ces,  colic  being  often  associated 
S  Constipation  a'nd  flatulence;  and  foreign  bodies,  such  as  fr^^^^ 
ctonpc;  pall-Stones  or  worms.    2.  Organic  diseases  of  the  intestines , 
"^\itl^^\orr..  of  intestinal  obstruction.  .  3-  f^sc  irritation 
as  from  ovarian  and  uterine  affections;  or  during  the  passage  of  a 
rlnTor  hepatic  calculus.    4,  MorbiW  condition,  of  the  blood  ^^f^^J 
in  gout  and  perhaps  rheumatism.    5-  Lead-poisomng    b  Disordeis  of 
7lu  neZus  system,  particularly  in  connection  mth  hysteria,  or  as  the 
result  of  strong  emotion.    ?•  Occasionally  exposure  to  cold,  either 

^TYSoMS-^-^-tse  are  usually  quite  characteristic  Paroxysmal 
mbi  Ts  felt  in  the  abdomen,  often' coming  on  quite  suddenly  and  pre- 
Sing  emLsions  or  intermissions.    It  generally  begms  and  is  rn^st 
evere^bout  the  umbilical  region,  but  may  spread  ov^   the  enti  e 
nhdomen  and  is  liable  to  change  its  site  constantly.    As  a  rule  tne 
Sfn  Ts  of  con s  derable  intensity,  being  sometimes  most  excrucia  mg 
Eng  tSe  exacerbations,  while  in  character  it  is  more  or  less  gistmg, 
Shnrhine  or  constricting,  what  is  commonly  called  griping.  Pressure 
Cost  Sways  gives  mafked  relief,  the  patient  either  bending  forwa  ^s 
anTSesshSith  the  hands,  or  lying  upon  the  abdomen;  at  the  same 
W  Sg  very  restless,  rolling  and  tossing  about  from  time  to  time 
sCuld  thl  spasm  continue  for  a  long  time,  a  little  ^o/e^ess  may  be 
left     O  dLrily  the  bowels  are  constipated,       distended  with  flatu  , 

colic  :  while  ^'JlTi,  The  abdominal  muscles  are  also  commonl) 
t  !"SeTS  conSc.lon':  or  .hey  may  be  .no.ted  here  and  .here. 
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The  patient  presents  an  expression  of  suffering,  and  if  the  pain  is 
very  severe  and  prolonged  there  may  be  signs  of  more  or  less  collapse. 
Pyrexia  is  absent.  The  attack  lasts  a  variable  time,  and  usually  ends 
abruptly,  being  followed  by  a  feeling  of  great  relief  and  comfort. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  an  attack  of  intestinal  colic,  and  to  get  rid  of  this.    A  free 
aperient  enema  is  generally  useful,  to  which  may  be  added  some  turpen- 
tine or  assafoetida,  if  there  is  much  flatulence ;  or  a  brisk  purgative  may 
be  given  by  the  mouth  in  less  urgent  cases,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  castor 
oil,  either  alone  or  preceded  by  calomel,  a  black  draught,  or  one  con- 
taming  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  peppermint-water. 
Opium  is  the  chief  remedy  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  spasm  ;  it  is  best 
given  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  liquor  opii  sedativus,  which  may  be  com- 
bined with  spirits  of  chloroform  and  tincture  of  cardamoms.    In  severe 
cases_  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  employed.  Warm 
carnmiative  drinks  are  also  beneficial ;  or  a  little  hot  spirit  and  water 
may  be_  given.    Should  the  attack  be  associated  with  hysteria,  a  draught 
contammg  tincture  of  valerian  or  assafoetida  is  indicated.    The  patient 
should  be  kept  warm ;  and  the  assiduous  application  of  dry  heat  over 
the  abdomen,  with  friction,  will  usually  afford  great  relief.    In  some 
cases  hot  fomentations  answer  best.    Any  signs  of  collapse  must  be 
combated  by  stitnulants.    It  may  be  remarked  that  infants  probably 
often  suffer  from  intestinal  colic,  on  account  of  improper  feeding.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  careful  attention  to  their  diet ;  but  should  it  arise, 
canninative  waters  may  be  given,  along  with  magnesia  or  a  little  castor 
oil,  and  heat  applied  over  the  abdomen. 


II.  Constipation. 

Etiology:— The  immediate  causes  of  this  very  common  symptom 
may  be  summed  up  as  :~r.  Mechanical  obstruction  in  some  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  directly  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  f^ces 
2  nefictent peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  muscular  coat,  especially 
ot  that  of  the  large  bowel,  generally  due  to  impaired  excitability  of  the 
nerves,  z.  Deficiency  of  secretions,  particularly  of  the  intestinal  secre- 
tion and  bile;  or,  as  some  believe,  their  excessive  absorption;  the  f^ces 
being  consequently  too  soHd,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peristaltic 
action  is  diminished.  ^ 

The  first  class  of  causes  mil  be  separately  considered.  The  other 
nnPntlvlhi  ""^^  associated  with  organic  diseases,  but  are  very  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  mere  functional  disturbance.    This  may 

Sec  oTtL^aTofTf^^'^'"^?'  the  chief  are  habitual 

or  urdufmodP..l  "^ff carelessness,  want  of  time, 
S  e  of  ooium  indulgence  m  astringent  articles  of  diet ;  habitua 

?K  ^  excessive  smoking;  sedentary  habits,  especially  if  com- 
bed fo  a  Kt.T'^  ""'"'"^  ^^'""^^  '  ^^^^^^^^  habits,  i^articulariJlyingTn 
hepatk:  dfrnn.     ''  f^""'"'  '-^"^  ^^''-^"t  °f  tone  from  a^y  cause ; 

Sons  esn^^^^^^  acute  febrile  diseases;  various  chronic 

?nd  ovari'.n  Sf    ^         connected  with  the  nervous  system;  uterine 

Undoubtedlv  "^'""'"S^'-r^       P^^^^"^^  °f  l^^d  in  the  system. 
U  ndoubtedly  some  individuals  .are  predisposed  to  constipation,  par- 
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ticularly  those  who  are  of  a  slow,  lethargic  temperament.  This  dis- 
order is  more  common  in  females,  and  is  more  liable  to  arise  as  age 
advances,  though  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  young  women. 

Symptoms. — Constipation  simply  means  that  the  stools  are  not  passed 
with  sufficient  frequency,  being  at  the  same  time  generally  deficient  in 
quantity,  as  well  as  too  dry  and  solid.    In  many  instances  it_  is  a  mere 
temporary  derangement ;  but  in  others  the  bowels  are  habitually  con- 
fined.   Some  individuals  state  that  their  bowels  are  regular,  simply 
because  they  go  to  stool  every  day,  but  in  reality  they  suffer  from 
habitual  constipation,  as  they  only  pass  small  lumps  of  hard  f^ces; 
hence  the  necessity  of  making  close  enquiry  m  any  doubtful  case,  ilie 
degree  of  constipation  varies  much,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
Avith  patients,  especially  females,  whose  bowels  are  only  moved  once  or 
twice  a  week;  and  sometimes  the  intervals  are  even  longer  than  this, 
being  in  exceptional  cases  quite  extraordinary.    Hence  fsces  may  accu- 
mulate to  an  enormous  amount  in  the  intestines,  distending  them 
greatly  :  and  when  discharged,  they  are  firm,  often  extremely  hard,  dry 
m  the  form  of  scybalous  lumps  or  large  masses,  frequently  pale,  and 
unusually  foetid.    Hard  excrement  may  cause  irritation,  setting  up  a 
kind  of  diarrhoea  attended  \\'ith  the  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus,  and  thus 
mav  mislead  as  to  the  actual  conditions  present,  the  feces  bemg  m 
reality  retained.    The  passage  of  indurated  feces  may  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  pain  about  the  anus,  with  straining,  and  sometimes  dis- 
charee  of  blood.    When  retained,  excrement  is  very  liable  to  undergo 
decomposition,  thus  giving  rise  to  much  painful  flatulence ;  the  secre- 
?ions  a?e  also  s'till  more  interfered  with,  as  well  as  tlie  motor  functions 
of  the  bowels,  and  dyspepsia,  usually  of  an  atomc  kind,  is  set  up  Ihe 
mechanical  effects  of  accumulated  faeces  are  often  very  serious,  and  they 
Say  cTuse  complete  intestinal  obstruction,  or  may  lead  to  ulce-tj^,n  ai^^ 
nerforation.    Not  uncommonly  an  accumulation  can  be  detected  by 
fhysical  examination  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  may 
dominal  tumours.    As  a  rule  tumours,  due  to  accumulation  of  feces 
correspond  in  position  and  shape  to  the  c^Bcum,  or  to  some  part  of  he 
coSn   they  often  have  a  doughy  feel,  yieldmg  to  pressure  by  which 
Sey  are  sometimes  much  aUered;  and  percussion  _  over  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  abdomen  generally  ehcits  a  combmation  of  du Ines 
S  tSanitic  sound.    In  some  cases,  however,  these  accumulations 
WubT  extensive,  irregular,  solid  enlargements,  gi-eatly  resembhng 
Sas^efof  fancer.  '  Thefefor;  the  possibility  of  any  doubtful  abdominal 
mSour  beSg  due  to  f^ces  should  always  be  borne  m  mind,  and  the 
effects  observed  of  a  thorough  clearing-out  of  the  bowels  by  means  of 
nnerients  and  enemata,  before  a  positive  opinion  is  given. 
^Up?n  the  general  s;stem  the  effects  of  habitual  constipation  a  e  fre- 
quX  very  marked.    It  produces  a  state  of  nervous  depression  3  and 
bytnterfering  with  digestion  and  nutrition,  may  cause  much  wastmg 

''''TRErTrjENT.-It  is  needless  to  enumerate  here  the  ordinary  remedies 
eiXedTn  the  treatment  of  accidental  and  temporary  -or^^^^^^  ^ 

t^r,^X  r^^J^^^  ot  Litual  constipation,    r.  It  is  most 
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important  to  impress  upon  patients  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
habit  of  going  to  stool  daily,  at  the  same  hour,  and  of  having  a  proper 
evacuation,  because,  if  this  is  neglected  for  a  long  period,  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult  to  restore  the  bowels  to  their  normal  activity. 

2.  Change  in  diet  may  assist  in  removing  constipation.  Astringent 
articles  of  food  must  be  avoided.  Bran-bread,  oatmeal  cakes,  and 
porridge  certainly  prove  efficacious  in  not  a  few  cases  j  and  figs  or 
somewhat  acid  fruits  are  also  useful  in  some  instances.  Any  injurious 
habits  which  tend  to  confine  the  bowels  must  be  avoided  ;  and  a  proper 
amount  of  daily  exercise  should  be  taken.  Cold  bathing  mth  douching 
of  the  abdominal  walls  is  often  beneficial ;  and,  in  women,  in  whom 
these  walls  are  relaxed,  the  plan  of  wearing  a  broad  bandage  or  elastic 
support  round  the  body,  firmly  applied,  is  exceedingly  serviceable. 

3.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inactivity  of  the  bowels  may  be 
due  _  to  a  general  want  of  tone,  and  hence  tonics  are  frequently  useful, 
particularly  those  which  improve  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  most  beneficial _  are  the  non-astringent  preparations  of  iron; 
mineral  acids  with  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures ;  strychnia,  or  extract 
or  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  Should  there  be  any  lead  in  the  system 
giving  rise  to  constipation,  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  essential  remedy. 

4. _  Various  aperient  medicines  have  usually  to  be  employed,  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  avoid  falling  into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these 
agents,  if  possible,  especially  the  stronger  purgatives,  and,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  desired  effect  has  been  produced  in  any  case,  and  the 
bowels  have  been  properly  emptied,  purgatives  should  be  stopped,  and 
the  patient  impressed  with  the  importance  of  trying  to  keep  up  a 
regular  action,  by  attention  to  the  matters  akeady  indicated.  Among 
the  most  efficacious  aperients  in  these  cases  are  confection  of  senna  or 
sulphur,  taken  early  in  the  morning ;  compound  rhubarb  pill ;  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  5  J  to  Ji  three  times  a  day,  which  is  often  beneficially 
combined  with  sulphate  of  iron;  sulphate  of  soda;  Seidlitz  powders; 
sulphate  of  potash,  particularly  recommended  for  children ;  aloes,  in 
the  form  of^  watery  extract  or  decoction,  especially  valuable  if  the 
colon  is_  torpid ;  and  extract  of  belladonna  in  doses  of  ^th  to  ^th  gr. 
once  daily.  The  last-mentioned  has  deservedly  come  into  high  repute, 
and  has  been  particularly  recommended  by  Trousseau ;  a  combination 
of  this  remedy  with  aloes  and  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  very  serviceable 
in  some  cases.  Not  uncommonly  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  stronger 
purgatives  from  time  to  time,  such  as  extract  of  colocynth,  blue  pill, 
calomel,  jalap,  or  gamboge.  If  the  bile  appears  to  be  deficient,  podo- 
phyllm  and  other  cholagogues  are  valuable,  or  some  recommend  in- 
spissated ox-gall.  Some  of  these  remedies  may  be  given  in  difi"erent 
combinations  with  advantage,  made  up  into  pills  with  extract  of  gentian 
or  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  It  seems  best  to  administer  them  just 
betore  or  during  a  meal.  Various  ap%-ient  mineral  waters  are  often 
serviceable ;  of  these  Friedrichschall  water  is  deservedly  in  high  repute, 
ancll  have  found,  m  several  cases,  great  benefit  follow  the  habitual  use 
ot  Hunyadi  Janos  water. 

_  The  employment  of  simple  enemata  in  cases  of  habitual  constiijation 
IS  not  earned  out  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves.  Unquestionably  a 
morning  injection  of  water,  so.ap  and  water,  or  a  solution  of  salt,  will 

L  2 
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often  prove  highly  efficacious ;  if  necessary  a  little  castor  oil  may  be 
added.  The  use  of  a  suppository  of  soap  is  a  popular  remedy  in  some 
parts,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
galvanize  the  abdominal  walls  in  obstinate  cases. 

Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  accumulation,  the 
rectum  becomes  greatly  distended  with  solid  and  dry  excrement,  which 
has  to  be  mechanically  scooped  out.  Enemata  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  softening  this  hardened  f^ces,  and  breakmg  it  down. 

III.  Diarrhoea. 

Etiology  —Diarrhoea  results  either  from  increased  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines ;  an  unusually  liquid  state  of  their  contents,  especially 
when  this  depends  on  excessive  secretion ;  or,  most  commonly,  from  a 
combination  of  these  conditions.  The  excitmg  causes  of  these  morbid 
phenomena  may  be  thus  arranged :— i.  Irritation  of  the  tntestmes  by 
food,  either  taken  in  excess,  of  improper  quahty,  undigested,  or  having 
undergone  decomposition;  impure  water  or  other  hquids ;  purgative 
medicines  and  irritant  poisons  generally  ;  excessive  or  unhealthy  secre- 
tions, especially  bile  ;  worms,  trichinae,  and  other  parasites,  possibly 
vegetable  as  well  as  animal ;  or  retained  faeces.  2.  Mechanical  conges- 
Hon  of  the  ijitestifial  vessels,  owing  to  some  obstruction  in  the  portal 
circulation.  3.  OrgaJiic  affections  of  the  intestines,  viz.,  ententis,  either 
acute  or  chronic;  albuminoid  disease;  and  ulceration,  a-  Occasion- 
allv  mere  nervous  disturbance,  such  as  strong  mental  emotion;  or  reilex 
irritation  in  connection  with  dentition.  5.  Certain  diseases  m  which 
diarrhoea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  especially  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
and  dysentery.    By  many  it  is  then  regarded  as  in  its  char^ 

acter  serving  to  carry  off  some  poisonous  material ;  and  the_  same 
theorV  is  applied  to  its  occurrence  in  renal  disease,  gout,  pyaemia,  and 
Ss  feve?s ;  or  when  it  takes  place  as  a  critical  discharge  at  the  close  of 
pyrexial  affections.  CoUiquative  diarrhc^a  not  unfrequent  y  Bets  in  during 
the  course  of  certain  wasting  chronic  affections,  especially  towards  the  r 

termination,  aiding  in  bringing  about  a  fate^^^f  ^  .^f  P^*^'S 
cancer,  splenic  or  supra-renal  disease,  and  Hodgkm's  disease.  6.  The 
rW  uppression  of  discharges,  or  the  absorption  of  dropsical  flu  d 
vS  the  diarrhoea  is  termed  vicarious.  7.  Causes  of  a  more  genei  al 
dmracter,  viz.,  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  or  to  excessive 
cold  or  heat;  foul  air,  over-crowding,  and  other  anti-hygiemc  condi- 
tions excessive  fatigue;  emanations  from  decomposing  animal  matter , 
anS  makriafinfluence.  The  combined  action  of  some  of  these  causes 
along  with  improper  diet,  gives  rise  to  the  and  autumn  dian:h<,a 

or  so  called  English  cholera,  so  prevalent  at  those  seasons.  8.  Very 
rarely  the  ...a^V  fltcid  accumulation  ixAo  the  intestmes  such  as 
Se  contents  of  an  abscess,  peritoneal  effusion,  or  the  flmd  portion  of  a 

^'clilcTERsVln  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  its 
duSiin  the  number  of  stools  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
fhefr  relation  to  the  introduction  of  food,  if  any  :  and  a  so  to  inspect 
their  relation  lu  practicable,  as  frequently  as  maybe 

Sed^T^e  priLip^S  vSetji  li  loose  s.iols  arefecl.nt;  Uen.enc. 
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when  they  contain  cognizable  fragments  of  food,  in  some  cases  scarcely 
at  all  changed ;  bilious  ;  serous  or  watery,  also  called  a  flux;  mucous 
or  gelatinous ;  bloody ;  fatty ;  purulent ;  chronic  or  white  flux.  As  a 
rule  the  materials  are  more  or  less  mixed,  and  by  an  examination  of 
the  characters  of  the  stools  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  may  often  be 
determined.  Various  other  digestive  disturbances  are  usually  associated 
with  this  symptom,  indicated  by  griping  or  other  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
sickness,  borborygmi,  straining  at  stool,  or  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
tongue.  The  stools  may  irritate  the  anus  considerably,  especially  when 
the  diarrhoea  is  long-continued  and  of  a  watery  kind.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  patients  sometimes  state  that  they  are  suffering  from  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  when  on  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
only  some  local  discharge,  especially  in  connection  with  fistula  in  ano. 
The  association  of  mucous  discharge  with  retained  fseces  has  already 
been  alluded  to. 

If  diarrhoea  is  considerable  or  of  long  duration,  it  necessarily  causes 
more  or  less  debiUty  and  wasting,  in  some  instances  very  rapidly  and 
markedly  reducing  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  first  matter  as  regards  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea 
is  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  checked  or  not.  In  some  instances 
this  is  not  desirable,  provided  it  is  not  excessive,  the  discharge  by  the 
bowels  being  preservative  and  beneficial,  as,  for  instance,  in  connection 
with  Bright's  disease  or  portal  congestion.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
promote  diarrhoea  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  cholera  and  typhoid. 
As  a  rule  it  is  necessaiy  to  check  this  symptom  either  entirely  or  partial^. 
For  this  end  the  diet  must  be  strictly  regulated,  and  this  may  be  the 
only  thing  needed,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  Milk  with  farin- 
aceous articles,  especially  arrow-root  and  corn  flour;  weak  beef-tea 
thickened  ,  with  these  materials ;  and  milk  puddings,  constitute  the  best 
articles  of  diet.  Milk  with  lime-water,  if  administered  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  proper  intervals,  will  often  speedily  put  a  stop  to 
the  diarrhoea  of  children.  In  some  cases  a  little  brandy  and  water,  or 
a  mixture  of  brandy  with  port  wine,  is  beneficial.  Not  uncommonly 
an  aperient  is  indicated  at  the  outset,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of 
irritant  materials  from  the  alimentary  canal.  Castor  oil,  calomel,  a 
saline  draught  or  Seidlitz  powder,  or  a  full  dose  of  tincture  of  rhubarb 
act  best  in  these  cases,  and  they  are  often  advantageously  combined 
with  a  little  opium.  Antacids,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia, 
are  beneficial  when  irritating  secretions  are  present  in  the  bowels. 

Among  the  direct  remedies  for  combating  diarriioea  opium  holds 
the  first  place,  given  either  alone  or  with  other  medicines,  in  the 
form  of  pill,  tincture,  confection,  various  powders,  enema,  or  as  syrup 
of  poppies.  An  injection  of  n^^xv-xx  of  laudanum  with  Biss-ij  of 
decoction  of  starch  often  acts  most  beneficially.  The  other  principal 
medicines  administered  in  acute  cases  are  prepared  chalk,  aromatic 
confection,  catechu,  kino,  logwood,  krameria,  alum,  dilute  mineral 
acids,  especially  sulphuric,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  carbonate  or  nitrate 
-T^*^^'  chlorodyne ;  in  chronic  cases  tincture  of  sesqui- 

chlonde  or  solution  of  pernitrate  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  Ipecacuanha  is  invaluable  in  certain  forms 
of  diarrhoea.    Among  the  most  efiicient  combinations  will  be  found 
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chalk  mixture  with  tincture  of  catechu  and  opium ;  compound  chalk- 
powder,  with  or  mthout  opium ;  compound  kino  powder ;  decoction 
of  logwood  with  lime-water,  particularly  valuable  for  children ;  dilute 
or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  with  laudanum ;  Dover's  powder,  alone  or 
mth  carbonate  of  bismuth;  and,  in  chronic  cases,  pills  containing 
acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  copper,  combined  with  opium. 

Creosote,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  antiseptics  have  been  employed  in 
certain  forms  of  dian-hoea,  with  the  view  of  destroying  vegetable  para- 
sites upon  which  this  symptom  is  supposed  to  depend. 

Local  applications  to  the  abdomen  are  frequently  very  beneficial,  in 
the  form  of  poultices,  fomentations,  or  dry  heat.  A  flannel  bandage 
worn  round  the  abdomen  is  useful  in  some  chronic  cases.  Occasionally 
a  patient  may  by  voluntary  effort  to  some  extent  suppress  diarrhoea, 
especially  when  this  is  due  to  emotional  disturbance. 


IV.  Helena — Intestinal  Haemorrhage, 

Etiology. — Most  of  the  causes  of  melsena  are  similar  to  those 
which  give  rise  to  haematemesis,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to 
enumerate  them  thus  : — i.  Traiwiatic  injury.  2.  Diseased  conditions  of 
the  blood.  3.  Vicarious.  4.  Mechanical  and  chcfnical  .iiritation  or 
destruction  of  the  bowel,  especially  by  violent  purgatives,  cantharides, 
turpentine,  various  irritant  poisons,  hardened  fseces,  and  rough  calculi. 
5.  Organic  diseases,  viz.,  enteritis,  ulceration,  especially  in  typhoid  fever 
and  dysentery,  cancer,  invagination,  piles,  prolapsus,  fissures  or  fistulce 
about  the  anus.  6.  Extreme  jtiechanical  congestion,  from  portal  obstruc- 
tion or  chronic  heart  or  lung  disease.  7.  A  tumour  eating  its  way 
through  the  wall  of  the  intestine ;  or  an  aneurism  bursting  mto  its 
cavity.  8.  Passage  of  blood  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowels,  follow- 
ing haemorrhage  into  this  organ. 

Characters.— When  blood  appears  in  the  stools,  it  is  generally 
much  altered  in  its  characters,  but  this  will  depend  upon  its  amount  and 
source,  and  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  escapes.  When  in  smaU 
quantity,  coming  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  bowels,  and  being  slowly 
discharged,  it  is  usually  more  or  less  dark,  being  often  quite  black,  and 
presenting  a  tarry  or  sooty  aspect ;  occasionally  it  resembles  coffee- 
grounds.  If  originating  from  the  same  source,  being  at  the  same  time 
copious  and  speedily  expelled,  it  may  be  but  little  altered,  though  it  is 
usually  of  a  very  dark  colour.  When  coming  from  the  large  mtestmes, 
especially  near  the  anus,  it  is  generally  quite  bright  and  unchanged. 
The  quantity  varies  much,  ranging  from  mere  streaks  m  the  faeces  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  speedy  death.  By  attending  to  the 
quantity  and  appearances  of  the  blood,  its  seat  of  origin  may  generally 
be  determined,  the  diagnosis  being  further  aided  by  the  general  history 
of  the  case ;  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  referable  to  the  abdomen,  not  forgetting  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  anus  and  its  vicinity.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the 
dark  colour  due  to  bile  or  iron  for  that  depending  on  the  presence  ot 

blood  in  the  stools.  ,  .  ,  .    ,         .      .  r  « 

Treatment  —The  same  remedies  are  useful  m  the  treatment  ot  me- 
l^na  as  have  been  recommended  for  haematemesis.    Oil  of  turpentine 
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is  in  much  repute.  Enemata  of  iced  water  are  sometimes  serviceable ; 
as  well  as  the  application  of  iced-bags  to  the  abdomen.  Astringent 
enemata  may  also  be  indicated  in  some  cases.  If  there  is  any  morbid 
condition  about  the  anus  giving  rise  to  hcEmorrhage,  such  as  piles  or 
fistula,  as  well  as  in  certain  forms  of  internal  disease,  for  example, 
cancer  of  the  intestine,  surgical  interference  may  be  required. 


Chapter  XX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES— INTESTINAL  OR 
ENTERIC  CATARRH  —  ENTERITIS  —  DUODENITIS  — 
TYPHLITIS  AND  PERITYPHLITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  presents  considerable  varieties  as  to  the 
coats  which  are  involved,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  intestinal  tract 
which  is  implicated ;  hence  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease  is  any- 
thing but  uniform.  The  term  enteritis  has  been  used  very  vaguely,  and 
several  distinct  conditions  have  been  included  under  it.  It  will  be  con- 
venient briefly  to  consider  in  the  present  article  all  forms  of  disease  in 
which  the  intestines  generally,  or  any  portion  of  them,  are  inflamed, 
apart  from  special  affections,  such  as  dysentery  or  typhoid  fever. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  intestinal  inflammation  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  induce  gastritis.  Enteric  catarrh  or  muco-enteritis  is 
ordinarily  due  to  some  direct  irritation  of  the  mucous  lining  by  food 
or  other  materials,  or  to  a  cold ;  it  is  also  frequently  associated  with 
various  exanthemata,  and  with  dentition.  Irritant  poisons  give  rise  to 
more  severe  inflammation.  A  very  intense  locdl  form  of  enteritis  follows 
obstruction  of  the  bowels ;  this  also  sometimes  results  from  ulceration, 
or  from  extension  of  peritonitis ;  and  it  is  said  to  occur  in  rare  in- 
stances idiopathically.  The  local  variety  named  typhlitis  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  cceaim  is  generally  due  to  the  lodgment  of  hardened 
fseces  or  of  foreign  bodies  in  this  part  of  the  intestine,  or  in  the  appen- 
dix vermiformis,  which  often  ultimately  leads  to  ulceration  and  perfora- 
tion. Duodenitis,  followed  by  ulceration,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  set 
up  after  bums  and  scalds.  Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  remains  occa- 
sionally after_  an  acute  attack,  but  usually  results  from  the  repeated 
action  of  irritants;  or  the  complaint  is  associated  with  ulceration, 
lardaceous  disease,  or  other  organic  changes  affecting  the  bowel. 

Anatomical  Characters.— In  the  milder  forms  of  intestinal  catarrh 
the  appearances  resemble  those  observed  in  catarrh  of  other  mucous 
surfaces,  and  need  no  special  description.  The  secretions  are  abundant 
and  often  very  urritating,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  Superficial 
erosions  or  slight  ulcerations  are  not  uncommonly  observed.  Occa- 
sionally a  croupous  or  membranous  deposit  is  formed  over  the  surface 
more  or  less  extensively,  which  indicates  greater  intensity  of  the  in- 
Hammatory  process.    Should  this  be  very  violent,  implicating  the  entire 
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thickness  of  the  gut,  the  colour  is  extremely  deep  red,  sometimes  purple 
or  almost  black,  being  accompanied  with  spots  of  extravasation ;  all  the 
coats  are  thickened  and  softened,  and  generally  infiltrated  with  serum, 
or  occasionally  with  exudation  or  pus ;  while  the  intestinal  contents  are 
often  mixed  with  blood.  Gangrene  occurs  in  some  cases.  The  peri- 
toneum may  be  involved  by  extension,  exhibiting  patches  of  lymph 
corresponding  to  the  inflamed  bowel. 

In  simple  catarrh  the  entire  mucous  tract  is  frequently  affected,  the 
condition  beginning  above  and  extending  throughout  the  intestines  ;  it 
may,  however,  be  limited.  The  more  severe  forms  are  usually  con- 
fined to  short  portions  of  the  bowel,  which  are  generally  much  dis- 
tended, particularly  when  the  inflammation  depends  upon  obstruction, 
the  part  beyond  being  contracted. 

In  typhlitis  the  csecum  or  appendix  vermiformis  becomes  much  in- 
flamed from  local  irritation,  and  this  leads  to  ulceration  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  coats,  which  is  liable  to  end  in  rupture  or  perforation.  The 
perforation  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneum,  causing  peritonitis  ;  or 
into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  setting  up  inflammation  in  this 
?>\ivici\xr&— perityphlitis — which  usually  terminates  in  the  formation  of 
an  abscess,  and  this,  if  not  opened,  may  burst  in  a  variety  of  directions. 
Possibly  perityphlitis  may  be  excited  independently  of  any  actual  per- 
foration. The  cause  of  the  irritation  is  usually  some  foreign  body  or 
hardened  faeces.  In  the  appendix  some  small  foreign  substance  which 
has  gained  an  entrance  becomes  a  nucleus  upon  which  fasces  and 
secretions  are  deposited,  forming  concretions  which  come  to  resemble 
fruit-stones,  for  which  they  have  been  frequently  mistaken.  Of  course 
it  must  be  remembered  that  perforation  may  result  from  other  forms  of 
ulceration  which  are  met  with  in  the  caecum ;  from  mere  distension  of 
this  part  of  the  intestine ;  or  from  its  destruction  by  some  extrinsic 
growth.  The  same  course  of  events  is  now  and  then  observed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  abdomen,  in  connection  with  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
A  localized  variety  of  inflammation  has  also  been  described  in  the  colon 
— colitis — supposed  to  be  distinct  from  dysentery,  beginning  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  but  soon  causing  extensive  destruction  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

When  intestinal  catarrh  becomes  chronic,  there  are  the  usual  changes 
in  colour,  this  being  often  dark  or  even  black  from  pigment ;  thicken- 
ing and  induration  of  tissues  ;  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  gland- 
structures.  Chronic  catarrh  may  give  rise  to  ulceration ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  result  from  this  condition,  or  from  some  other 
organic  change  in  the  bowel. 

Symptoms. — i.  Cases  of  simple  enteric  catarrh  are  generally  charac- 
terised by  uneasiness  over  the  abdomen,  with  colicky  and  griping  pains, 
especially  about  the  umbilicus,  where  there  may  be  a  little  tenderness, 
though  pressure  sometimes  gives  relief;  formation  of  much  gas  in  the 
intestines,  causing  gurgling  and  borborygmi ;  and  diarrhoea,  especially 
after  taking  any  food  or  drink,  the  stools  becoming  in  some  cases  very 
numerous,  being  at  first  fjeculent,  but  soon  assuming  a  watery,  irrita- 
ting character.  These  may  be  the  only  symptoms,  but  as  the  stomach 
is  often  implicated  at  the  same  time,  this  is  indicated  by  a  red,  furred, 
and  dryish  tongue,  impaired  appetite,  thirst,  and  a  tendency  to  nausea 
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or  vomiting.    In  duodenal  catarrh  jaundice  is  frequently  observed, 
owing  to  the  closure  of  the  common  bile-duct  by  the  swollen  mem- 
brane ;  and  if  the  duodenum  is  solely  involved,  there  is  corresponding 
localized  pain  and  tenderness,  with  constipation  instead  of  diarrhoea. 
Occipital  headache  is  also  said  to  be  common  in  duodenitis.  If 
diarrhoea  has  been  severe  for  any  length  of  time,  the  stools  are  apt 
to  become  somewhat  dysenteric  in  character,  containing  mucus  and 
blood,  especially  if  the  large  intestines  are  mainly  impHcated,  when 
there  may  also  be  much  tenesmus  and  straining  during  def<Ecation. 
.  The  syniptoms  are  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  especially  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  they  are  parti- 
cularly severe  in  connection  with  irritant  poisoning.    Should  there  be 
any  membranous  deposit  upon  the  mucous  surface,  shreds,  larger 
patches,  or  even  intestinal  casts  of  this  material  may  be  expelled  in 
the  stools. 

General  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  entirely  absent,  except,  perhaps, 
some  feelmg  of  exhaustion  from  excessive  diarrhoea.  In  the  more 
severe  forms  of  enteritis,  however,  pyrexia  is  observed,  with  languor, 
general  depression,  and  headache.  In  children  there  is  frequently 
high  fever,  accompanied  with  much  prostration,  a  greatly  distended 
abdomen,  and  aphthous  stomatitis.  Sometimes  convulsions  or  coma 
set  m,  and  death  may  result  from  this  cause,  or  from  exhaustion.  In 
cases  of  irritant  poisoning  the  general  symptoms  are  grave,  there  being 
often  a  tendency  to  collapse;  and  the  same  thing  is  occasionally 
observed  m  severe  enteric  catarrh  from  other  causes,  especially  in 
persons  constitutionally  weak,  or  who  are  the  subjects  of  some  chronic 
lowenng  disease. 

2.  The  li^nited  intense  form  of  inflammation  which  involves  all  the 
intestinal  coats  presents  symptoms  essentially  different  from  those  just 
described,  and  it  is  to  this  variety  that  many  authors  limit  the  term 
enteritis.  Here  the  affected  portion  of  the  intestine,  which  is  at  first 
the  seat  of  spasm,  soon  becomes  paralyzed,  so  that  the  contents  cannot 
pass  along,  but  accumulate  in  the  part  above.  The  early  symptoms 
include  much  localized  pain,  with  tenderness,  often  referred  to  the 
umbilical  region,  and  increased  by  movement ;  general  colicky  pains 
and  tormina  J  obstmate  constipation;  constant  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
thirst ;  a  furred  tongue ;  and  pyrexia,  preceded  by  rigors,  the  patient 
presenting  a  distressed  and  anxious  expression.  In  a  short  time,  if 
there  is  no  relief,  the  abdomen  swells  on  account  of  tympanitis  :  while 
the  painful  sensations  subside  more  or  less,  in  some  cases  completely 
ceasing;  the  vomiting  gradually  becomes  stercoraceous,  at  last  the 
matenals  coming  up  without  any  effort ;  the  tongue  assumes  adynamic 
characters;  and  signs  of  collapse  set  in,  with  a  pinched  countenance, 
nnnfr  .       ^"^^^1^ /^cble  and  irregular  pulse,  the  brain  being  either 

^  ^1  t'^'  °'  ^'^^^  ^^^"g  preceded  by  low  ner^-ous  symp- 

toms    1  he  urine  becomes  much  diminished  or  suppressed.  Hiccup 
IS  olten  a  distressing  symptom. 

3.  is  generally  indicated  at  the  outset  by  pain  and  tender- 
ness m  the  i-ight  iliac  fossa,  often  severe;  with,  in  some  instances,  dis- 
\.\ncx.  physical  signs  of  an  accumulation  in  theceecum  ;  and  constipation, 
which  may  be  followed  by  mucous,  or  muco-purulent  diarrhoea.  Sudden 
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perforation  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneum,  even  when  there  have 
been  no  previous  symptoms  of  any  moment.  In  other  cases  periiyph- 
liiis  is  set  up,  as  evidenced  by  local  redness;  a  firm  swelhng;  cedema 
of  the  skin ;  increase  of  pain  and  tenderness  ;  rigors  and  pyrexia ;  fol- 
lowed usually  by  signs  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  may 
open  in  various  directions,  either  externally  or  internally,  sometimes 
thus  setting  up  peritonitis.  The  pus  has  often  a  faecal  odour,  and 
may  be  mixed  with  actual  faeces  or  intestinal  gas.  If  the  case  does 
not  prove  speedily  fatal,  a  permanent  fistulous  opening  may  remain, 
death  occurring  gradually,  preceded  by  hectic  symptoms;  or  ultimately 
recovery  may  ensue,  the  abscess  healing  up.  The  same  symptoms  are 
observed  in  rare  instances  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  m  connection  with  the 

simioid  flexure.  ,  j     vi-  ^■r-u^y 

4.  Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  is  frequently  attended  with  no  other 
symptom  than  chronic  diarrhoea,  the  stools  bemg  liquid,  pale,  ter- 
mented,  and  often  very  offensive  or  Uenteric,  varying  much  m  number  and 
quantity.  In  many  cases  uneasy  griping  sensations  and  gurghng  are 
experienced  from  time  to  time ;  or  there  may  be  some  degree  of  sore- 
ness over  the  abdomen.  Gastric  symptoms  are  generally  present,  and 
the  tongue  often  presents  abnormal  characters.  Owing  to  interference 
with  digestion  and  nutrition,  more  or  less  wasting  is  commonly  observed, 
as  well  as  slight  pyrexia  in  some  cases,  especially  towards  evening. 

Diagnosis  —The  chief  affections  for  which  the  various  forms  ot 
acute  intestinal  inflammation  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  are  simple  diax- 
rhoea,  or  diseases  attended  with  this  symptom,  especially  typhoid  fever 
and  dysentery;  intestinal  colic;  peritonitis;  pamful  aff-ections  of  the 
aSdominal  wills;  or  in  the  case  .of  typhlitis  and  ;ts  ^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
local  inflammation  or  an  abscess  m  the  right  ihac  fossa  due  to  other 

causes,  and  certain  tumours.  j;ov,-i..«c  nr^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  ordmary  cases  of  diarrhoea  are 
the  result  of  enteric  catarrh,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  them. 
The  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  dysentery  ar^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sufficiently  distinctive.  Simple  colic  is  recogmzed  by  the  clwactos  0^ 
the  pain  -  the  absence  of  fever;  and  the  presence  of  constipation 
PeritonTtis  s  readily  separated  from  mere  catarrhal  inflammation  by  the 
fnteSitf  of  tS  P  Jn  and  tenderness,  constipation  great  constitutional 

disSnce,  and' other  symptoms  ;  ^^^^^ -f  t„  ^Swo  dTse^^^^^ 
e^tterUis,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distmguish  between  the  two  di  e^^^^^^^ 
Indeed  in  most  instances  the  peritoneum  is  involved  along  with  the 
Sher  intestSal  coats,  and  this  is  more  evident  if  the  pam  and  tende  - 
nls  aS  marked,  superficial,  and  extensive.  Colicky  P-m-JiTthe 
tive  of  inflammation  of  the  more  internal  portion  of  the  wall  of  toe 
bowel.  It  is  important  to  bear  m  mmd  duodenal  catairh  as  a  noi 
uncommon  cause  of  jaundice.  .  ^Atprmined 

In  cases  oi  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  the  mam  P^l"*  ^, 
is  whether  this  is  of  a  simple  nature ;  or  if  it  is  associated  with  ulceration 
or  amyloid  degeneration!    The  special  characters  of  intestinal  i^cera^ 
or  amyiuiu     s  indicated.    Lardaceous  disease  of  the  bowels  is 

Zo^  ai™  P?^^^^^^^^^  dinical  evidences  of  other  organs 

bdng  affS ;'::  weS  as  b'y  one  of  the  l-wn  causes  of,  and  the  con- 
stitutional condition  accompanying  this  morbid  state. 
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Prognosis. — Ordinary  enteric  catarrh  usually  ends  favourably,  but  it 
may  become  chronic.  If  intense,  however,  or  if  it  occurs  in  children, 
in  very  weak  subjects,  or  as  a  complication  of  acute  or  chronic  diseases, 
it  may  become  highly  dangerous  and  end  fatally.  The  severe  form  of 
enteritis  is  extremely  grave.  Typhlitis  is  also  necessarily  attended  with 
many  dangers.  Chronic  catarrh,  especially  if  long  established,  is  often 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  may  itself  ultimately  prove  fatal ;  while  it 
adds  to  the  gravity  of  other  chronic  diseases,  by  interfering  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  remarks  made  with  respect  to  diet  in  the  case 
of  stomach-disorders,  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  those  affecting 
the  '  intestines.  In  acute  catarrh  of  the  bowels,  if  -there  is  anything 
causing  irritation,  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  this  by  means  of  a  dose 
of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  or  some  other  simple  aperient,  or  by 
an  enema.  As  regards  internal  reinedies,  the  most  serviceable  com- 
bination in  my  experience  consists  of  bismuth,  with  alkalies,  and  small 
doses  of  tincture  of  opium.  An  enema  containing  laudanum  is  also  very 
useful  after  all  irritant  matters  have  been  evacuated ;  and  the  various 
other  remedies  recommended  for  diarrhoea  may  be  had  recourse  to  if 
required.  In  duodenal  catarrh  it  is  necessary  to  give  small  doses  of 
some  saline  aperient,  such  as  sulphate  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which 
may  be  preceded  by  a  dose  of  calomel.  External  applications  over  the 
abdomen,  especially  heat  and  moisture,  are  often  beneficial.  Ordinarily 
there  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  removal  of  blood,  but  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  more  serious  forms  of  inflammation  it  may  be  permissible 
to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  provided  the  patient  is  in  a  fit 
condition.  When  the  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  obstruction, 
the  main  points  in  treatment  are  to  avoid  giving  purgatives ;  to  admin- 
ister opium  freely,  either  by  the  mouth,  enema,  or  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  morphia ;  to  support  the  patient,  especially  by  enemata ;  and 

i  to  treat  the  prominent  symptoms,  particularly  pain,  nausea,  vomiting, 

5  and  tympanitis. 

Typhlitis  and  its  consequences  need  constant  fomentation  and 
ppoulticing ;  perhaps  the  appHcation  of  a  few  leeches  in  some  cases  \ 
?and  the  administration  of  opium  internally.  If  an  abscess  forms,  it 
should  be  encouraged  towards  the  surface,  and  the  pus  evacuated  when 
the  proper  time  arrives.  If  an  accumulation  can  be  felt  in  the  caecum, 
It  may  sometimes  be  squeezed  out  by  gentle  manipulation,  but  much 
care  is  necessary  in  practising  this  measure. 

Chronic  enteritis  will  probably  require  some  of  the  more  powerful 
astringents  alluded  to  under  diarrhoea.  Powders  containing  carbonate 
of  bismuth,  gr.  v-xx,  with  Dover's  powder,  gr.  iij-vi,  act  very  bene- 
ficially in  some  cases.  Tincture  of  steel  is  also  a  valuable  drug  in  this 
complaint,  when  -  given  in  full  doses— ii^  xx-xxx.  In  obstinate  cases 
counter-trritation  over  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  over  the 
right  ihac  fossa,  by  means  of  blisters,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  croton-oil 
Imiment,  may  prove  of  service. 
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Chapter  XXI. 


DYSENTERY— BLOODY  FLUX. 

Etiology. — Dysentery  occurs  as  an  acute  and  chronic  disease,  and 
may  assume  a  sporadic  or  epidemic  character.    Different  views  are  held 
as  to  its  immediate  exciting  cause,  viz.  : — i.  That  it  is  due  to  a  malarial 
poison,  originating  in  vegetable  decomposition,  and  rising  from  the  soil. 
2.  That  though  primarily  originating  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  after- 
wards propagated  from  one  individual  to  another,  by  means  of  a  conta- 
gious specific  poison,  conveyed,  as  some  suppose,  only  by  the  stools, 
especially  through  their  being  mixed  with  drinking-water ;  or,  as  others 
believe,  by  all  the  excretions  and  exhalations.    3.  That  it  is  indepen- 
dent of  any  specific  poison,  and  merely  results  from  certain  general 
causes  which  tend  to  produce  intestinal  congestion  and  inflammation, 
such  as  exposure  to  cold,  especially  to  night  chills  and  dews  3  errors  m 
diet,  especially  want  or  improper  quality  of  food ;  excessive  use  of  salt 
meat;  drinking  impure  water  or  irritating  liquors;  or  indulgence  m 
excess  of;  or  in  sour  fruit.    Those  who  regard  the  malady  as  specific, 
consider  the  causes  just  mentioned  as  merely  predisposing,  or  as  aidmg 
in  propagating  the  poison,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  may  at  all 
events  excite  the  sporadic  form,    hxaox^g^l  oi^x&x  predisposing  pro- 
pagating causes  are  recognized  a  hot  and  moist  climate,  especially  durmg 
the  seasons  when  the  nights  become  chilly,  most  cases  occurrmg  m  the 
autumn,  and  particularly  after  much  exposure  to  night  air  ;  over-crowd- 
ing and  filth ;  bad  ventilation,  especially  if  accompanied  with  exposure 
to  emanations  from  any  kind  of  decomposing  organic  matter ;  and 
physical  exhaustion.     Dysentery  may  complicate  or  follow  certain 
diseases,  particularly  ague  or  remittent  fever,  scurvy,  relapsing  fever, 
cholera,  or  syphiUs ;  as  well  as  the  state  of  system  resulting  from  the 
action  of  prolonged  heat.    Ague  and  chronic  dysentery  were  not  un- 
commonly met  with  together  in  the  case  of  sailors  admitted  under  my 
care  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital ;  and  occasionally  the  latter 
complaint  accompanied  scurvy.    Chronic  dysenteiy  always  originates  in 
the  acute  form. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology.— In  general  terms  dy- 
sentery may  be  said  to  be  characterized  anatomically  by  inflammation 
of  the  large  intestines,  ending  in  ulceration  or  gangrene ;  mth  exudation 
on  the  mucous  surface.  According  to  the  view  entertained  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  the  inflammation  is  considered  by  different  autho- 
rities as  simple  or  specific.  Niemeyer  regarded  it  as  of  a  dtphthertuc 
nature.  So  diverse  have  been  the  descriptions  given  of  the  morDia 
appearances,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  start  theories  as  to 
difference  of  type,  &c.,  in  order  to  explain  the  want  of  agreement  and 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient  wiU 
materially  influence  the  pathological  characters  of  the  disease. 

Usually  only  a  portion  of  the  large  bowel  is  ^^^ol^^^^^P^^ff  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
rectum  and  neighbouring  part  of  the  colon  ;  sometimes  the  entire  "ac^ 
is  affected,  but  the  disease  is  then  generally  more  advanced  towards  the 
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lower  end  of  the  intestine.  Occasionally  it  extends  into  the  small 
intestines,  even  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  this  is  usually  observed 
only  in  scorbutic  cases ;  or  when  patients  are  much  debiHtated. 

In  the  early  stages  the  chief  appearances  are  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  soHtary  glands  (which  has  been  regarded  by  most  authorities 
as  the  primary  lesion),  and  of  the  tubular  glands  ;  increased  vasculariza- 
tion, varying  much  in  extent  and  intensity,  but  being  especially  marked 
around  the  glands ;  with  some  swelling  and  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    The  solitary  glands  form  little  rounded  projections,  and  in 
many  of  them  a  minute  spot  can  be  detected,  corresponding  to  the 
orifice.    They  are  filled  with  a  whitish  exudation,  containing  abundant 
young  cells.    Some  observers  consider  these  prominences  as  at  all 
events  partly  due  to  exudation  outside  the  glands,  and  they  afl^rm  that 
these  structures  are  not  specially  involved  in  dysentery.    An  exudation 
also  forms  in  the  intertubular  tissues,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  of  a  diphtheritic  nature.    It  covers  the  membrane 
more  or  less  extensively  and  thickly,  sometimes  being  uniform,  but 
usuaUy_  granular,  often  presenting  an  appearance  like  bran  or  sawdust 
and  bemg  most  abundant  on  the  tops  of  the  mucous  folds.    At  first  the 
colour_  IS  greyish  or  yellowish-grey,  but  this  is  soon  liable  to  many 
alterations  from  various  causes.    The  material  is  opaque,  of  some  con- 
sistence, and  can  be  detached,  leaving  a  more  or  less  red  surface  under 
neath,  or  the  remains  of  extravasated  blood.    It  appears  to  consist  of 
a  fibnnous  substance,  with  abundant  granules,  nuclei,  germs,  epithelium 
cells,  and  young  nucleated  cells,  some  of  which  are  elongated  and 
fusiform,  resulting  mamly  from  proliferation.  Occasionally  the  exudation 
undergoes  a  process  of  partial  organization. 

Ulceration  appears  to  begin  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  enlarged 
glands,  by  a  process  of  limited  sloughing  at  the  summit,  the  ulcer  after 
wards  spreading.    Sometimes,  however,  several  glands,  with  the  inter 
vening  tissues,  are  destroyed  simultaneously;  or  the  ulceration  appears" 
to  be  due  occasionally  to  a  process  of  disintegration  of  the  exudation 
myolving  at  the  same  time  the  superficial  part  of  the  membrane  Ve?; 

ti  m  submucous  accumulation  of  pus  or  other  material  J 

At  the  outset  most  of,  but  not  all,  the  ulcers  are  small,  circuit  with 
rounded  edges  ;  by  extension  they  become  larger  and  rreS  often 
having  a  transverse  direction,  the  margins  being  flattened  aS  the  rWti 
and  appearance  of  the  surface  varying  greatlv  so  ZfTr,  i  ' 

are  altogether  wanting  in  uniformity.^  E  unfretenSv'^ 
comes  covered  with  exudation.    Now  and  t^n        .    .       floor  be- 
destroyed,  so  as  to  lead  to  perforation    Sho  M  tl  i     '  '^^'^^^ 
favourably,  and-cicatrization  ensue  this  generX  takef  nf ''T^^^ 

consequences    tS'  is  neve  TT^"'"".  '"^^iding  to  serious 

cicatrix  '  "^'^^^        ff^*  formation  of  glands  in  the 

coS:  &''^:^:^,^^^-;f^^^>;^  described  take  place  in  the 
enfre  mucous  lining     th^Ta^fSeSe^is  s^eeS?  c^t^Sted  Tn.o'l 
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slough.  The  affected  part  is  generally  dilated,  and  contains  very  offen- 
sive materials  similar  to  those  passed  in  the  stools,  mcludmg  fragments 

of  exudation,  and  often  blood.         .      ,  ,  i  •  i,  ^.i. 

When  the  small  intestines  are  imphcated,  the  appearances  which  they 
T^resentare  redness:  exudation  on  the  surface,  sometimes  extensive ; 
S  Enlargement,  or,  rarely,  ulceration  of  Peyer's  and  the  sohtaj 
elands    The  stomach  may  be  more  or  less  inflamed.    The  other 
Ski  conditions  observed  in  different  cases  associated  with  dysentery 
Se  eSargement,  redness,  and  softening  of  the  mesocohc  glands,  and, 
in  some  forms,  of  the  mesenteric;  serous  mflammations,  especially 
oertonftis  eUher  corresponding  to  the  affected  part  of  the  bowel  or 
£  to  perforation;  hepatic  derangements,  particularly  mflamma^on 
ending  in  abscess ;  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  and  spleen,  the  latter 
beiuR  in  rare  instances  the  seat  of  abscess ;  rena  disease,  with  de- 
struction of  the  epithelium;  extensive  bronchitis  or  lobular  pneumonia ; 
anTpv^mic  abscesses.    The  relation  of  he^^  al^sfcss  to  dysentery  has 
beenTuch  disputed.    Some  regard  the  two  affections  -^^^^^'yJ^^ 
effects  of  the  same  cause,  being  mdependent  of  each  other ,  others 
tS  tl^t  he  abscess  is  secondary  to  the  dysenteric  ulceration,  being 
oroduced  by  an  extension  of  phlebitis  to  the  liver,  or,  more  probab  y 
hv  the  convection  of  emboli  and  other  deleterious  substances  into  the 
?4r    tTs  compUcation  seems  to  be  much  more  common  m  hot 


men  dysentery  becomes  chrome,  the  appearances  presented  aie  very 

rlwerse    Usually  firm  exudation  collects  between  he  coats,  mattog 

JlS  to^retiir  and  causing  much  thickening  and  mduration,  so  that 

t  e  i^^^^^^^^^  fi^^^^d  solid,  and  pieces  xvUl  sometimes  stand 

tiie  "^'^estmes  lee      y  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  becommg  duty 

S?oXsh- Jey  or  in  parts  black,  on  account  of  pign.ent  denved  from 
tod  bfood  The  exudation  undergoes  a  certam  degree  of  organiza- 
altered  wooq.    x  adherent  masses.    The  surface 

tion,  and  often  ^  ^'^^f .,f„^^^^^^^       Frequently,  but  by  no  means 

presents  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  va'riety  of  stage  and 

always  ulcers  are  o^serveC  m  e   ry  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

W  SiV  e  up  in  tht  exu^  which  extends  into  the  tissue  be- 
from  changes  set  up  in  X  contractions  alter  greatly 

neath.    In  ^0^%^^^^''  f'^^,  and  sinuses  may  pei-vade  its  walls, 

the  calibre  and  1    of  the  intestinal  coats, 

looking.  /j^rcp-n+Prv  Iqnresented  in  all  grades  of  mtensit}^ 

pains,  thirst,  J^P^^'Ss  i,tiS  iwen-d  ;  some- 

^:^::'ti:l"^XelS'XZS\:!..  .he  outset.   A  chill  or  ngor 
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technically  named  tormina,  irregular  in  site,  but  chiefly  felt  along  the 
colon  J  often  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning  along  the  colon  and  rectum, 
or,  in  grave  cases,  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  tenderness,  especially  in 
the  left  iHac  fossa ;  more  or  less  tympanitis  ;  tenesmus,  indicated  by  a 
sensation  of  fulness,  weight,  bearing-down,  or  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  about  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  with  frequent  or  con- 
stant desire  to  defsecate,  the  act  being  accompanied  with  much  strain- 
ing ;  and  the  passage  of  peculiar  stools.  The  morbid  sensations  differ 
greatly  in  their  severity  and  constancy;  in  most  cases  they  are  parox- 
ysmal, increasing  until  a  stool  is  passed,  by  which  act  they  are  temporarily 
relieved  J  sometimes,  however,  they  become  constant  and  most  ago- 
nizing. The  tenesmus  is  more  marked  when  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum  is  implicated.  At  first  the  stools  are  often  semi-fteculent,  or 
consist  of  hard  scybal^,  but  they  soon  assume  the  dysenteric  characters, 
becoming  scanty,  sHmy  or  gelatinous  from  the  presence  of  mucus, 
and  bloody ;  also  giving  out  a  most  offensive  and  characteristic  odour. 
Usually  the  different  matters  are  more  or  less  mixed,  the  more  so  the 
higher  the  disease  is  situated,  when  the  stools  contain  abundant  depraved 
biliary  secretions.  If  the  rectum  is  chiefly  affected,  the  blood  is  less 
intimately  incorporated,  while  the  stools  are  more  muciform  (Maclean). 
Not  uncommonly  scybate  are  passed  from  time  to  time,  covered  with 
mucus  and  blood.  Mild  cases  do  not  go  beyond  this,  but  in  grave 
forms  of  the  disease,  occurring  in  tropical  countries,  the  stools  change  in 
their  characters,  becoming  muddy-looking;  brownish,  brownish-red,  or 
even  black ;  often  watery  and  copious ;  and  containing  shreds  or  masses 
ot  membrane,  which  look  like  "washed  raw  meat."  Sometimes  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  blood  is  passed ;  or  sloughs  of  the  mucous  membrane 
are  expelled.  At  this  time  the  odour  becomes  intolerable,  and  it  has 
been  compared  to  carrion,  or  to  the  "smell  of  a  macerating  tub  in  the 
dissecting-room."  Dr.  Goodeve  has  recommended  that  the  stools  should 
be  washed  with  water,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  behind  but  the  sediment, 
which  contains  the  products  of  the  intestinal  disease,  and  these  can  then 

rtPtP?r^S    rJ'  ^^^"g  t^^^s  accurately 

eS^  -""r  '  y^"^^  ^  ^"-'^^  proportion  of  albumin, 

ZfJ  II 1         •        °[  ^°  ^'''''^^  They  are  alkaline  in  re: 

action,  and  contam  much  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Microscopicallv 

and^'erants  oTfr  '^"1!''""  ""f"'  ^^^ation  and  ^11^, 

also  berdetriLd  "  '''''  ^^^^ 

anorexia  ^\l\rS'^'^}''^''^^^'T  -^^  ^^^^^^^^^  disturbance,  in  the  way  of 
Su  ea  and  vomiSf  intense ;  furred  tongue;  and  sometiLs 

is  ir^'^^^:^^^^-  of  th7va..iua 


TV,c       J -J    ■       "-"'^  ^ciov-a  ui  uybeniery. 

indiative'ofsitrn  \"        ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^'-^^^^       o^b'  those 

thSeTnf  at  tt  r''"?'  '\  graver  forms  these  are  more  marked, 

witraSxil.  H  r  "'"'^"'^'^^^^^  depression  and  irritability 

^vitn  an  anxious,  distressed  expression  of  countenance.    When  a  case 
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tends  towards  a  fatal  issue,  or  in  the  most  severe  types  of  the  disease 
almost  from  the  first,  the  symptoms  assume  an  adynamic  or  typhoid 
character,  with  great  prostration,  the  tongue  becoming  dry,  red,  brown, 
or  blackish,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth ;  the  pulse  being  very  rapid,  feeble, 
or  irregular;  while  the  tympanitis  increases;  the  painful  sensations 
cease ;  there  is  persistent  hiccup ;  and  low  nervous  symptoms  set  in, 
ending  in  coma.  In  the  malignant  type  of  dysentery  speedy  collapse 
occurs,  resembling  that  of  cholera ;  accompanied  with  hsemorrhage  from 
the  mouth  and  nose. 

Varieties.— Several  varieties  of  acute  dysentery  have  been  described, 
according  to  the  severity  and  nature  of  the  symptoms  present,  and  the 
conditions  with  which  the  disease  is  associated.  The  chief  are  named  :— 
I.  Mild.  2.  Sthenic.  3.  Asthenic  or  Typhoid.  4.  Bihous.  5.  Ma- 
larious, characterized  by  the  periodicity  of  the  febrile  paroxysms,  much 
gastric  irritability,  the  serous  character  of  the  stools  from  the  first,  which 
contain  but  little  blood,  the  greater  frequency  of  hepatic  complications, 
and  the  efficiency  of  quinine  in  treatment  (Maclean).  6.  Mahgnant. 
7.  Scorbutic.  . 

Duration  and  Terminations.— Dysentery  lasts  a  yery  variable  time, 
and  it  may  terminate  in  death  or  recovery ;  or  may  become  chronic. 
Death  may  happen  within  two  days,  or  not  for  two  or  three  weeks  or 
more  This  event  results  either  from  collapse;  the  typhoid  state; 
gradual  exhaustion  in  prolonged  cases ;  haemorrhage ;  or  occasionally 
from  perforation.  A  favourable  turn  is  indicated  by  the  stools  becom- 
ing feeculent  and  losing  their  dysenteric  characters ;  the  cessation  of 
thi  painful  sensations ;  diminution  of  fever ;  and  improvement  in 
strength,  in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  in  the  expression  of  the  face. 

Chronic  Dysentery  is  a  most  troublesome  complaint,  but  the 
precise  symptoms  do  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
being  often  modified  by  some  constitutional  diathesis,  or  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  some  other  organ.   The  tenesmus  and  other  morbid  sensa- 
tions are  less  marked  than  in  the  acute  form,  or  they  may  be  absent 
In  some  cases  control  over  the  sphincter  ani  becomes  completely  lost. 
The  stools  diff-er  considerably  in  their  characters,  even  in  the  same  case, 
from  time  to  time.    They  may  be  formed,  but  covered  with  mucus  or 
blood;  usually,  however,  they  are  more  or  less  liquid,  presentmg  a 
mucous,  serous,  or  bloody  appearance,  with  an  admixture  of  fices  ; 
sometimes  they  are  either  reddish-brown,  pale  and  frothy,  muco-puru- 
lent,  or  actually  purulent.    The  peculiar  odour  is  retained  more  or  less, 
and  may  be  ve^  intense.    Appetite  varies  much,  but      usual^  in> 
paired ;  the  tongue  is  often  red,  glazed,  or  fissured.     The  general 
^ysSm^ecessarily  suffers  considerably  in  --^ed  cases  as  evidenc  d 
bv  emaciation;  anemia,  or  a  sallow  and  cachectic  aspect,  shrunken 
features  with  a  distressed,  weary,  or  aged  expression ;  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness S  Ixhaustion ;  pyrexia,  teiding  towards  the  hectic  type,  with  night 
sweats  :  and  loss  of  hair.    Death  often  results  from  gradual  asthenia. 

DiAGN0Sis.-The  symptoms  of  dysentery  just  described  are  quite 
charlcteristic.  and  an  examination  of  the  stools,  combined  with  the 
Snsiions  of  the  patient,  and  the  general  symptoms,  ought  to  leave  no 
St  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.    AH  -thonties  ay  1^^^^^^^^^^^ 
upon  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  evacuations.    The  fact  of  the  disease 
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being  epidemic  may  also  be  of  service  in  diagnosis.  Dysenteric  symp- 
toms may  set  in  in  cases  of  long-continued  intestinal  catarrh,  which 
might  then  be  mistaken  for  true  dysentery.  I  have  also  known  a  case 
of  cancer  of  the  rectum  simulate  chronic  dysentery. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  amte  dyse7itery  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  disease  is  sporadic  or  epidemic  ;  the  severity  of  the  attack  ; 
the  characters  of  the  stools ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient ;  the 
progress  of  the  case  ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  serious  complica- 
tions, especially  hepatic  abscess.  Epidemic  dysentery,  particularly 
when  of  a  low  type,  is  extremely  fatal.  Signs  of  -collapse  or  adynamia 
are  of  course  very  unfavourable,  and  among  specially  bad  signs  are 
mentioned  gangrenous  stools ;  severe  haemorrhage  ;  subsidence  of  the 
pain,  while  the  other  symptoms  are  becoming  worse  ;  and  suppression 
of  urine.  An  early  return  of  the  evacuations  to  their  normal  state  is 
highly  favourable.  Chronic  dysentery  may  often  be  improved  by  appro- 
priate management,  as  I  found  from  a  tolerably  extensive  experience  of 
this  disease  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital.  Prolonged  cases, 
however,  are  not  much  amenable  to  any  treatment. 

Treatment.— Early  attention  is  of  extreme  importance  in  acute 
dysentery,  and  the  patient  should  immediately  take  to  bed.  In  the 
sporadic  form  resulting  from  a  chill,  some  authorities  advocate  the  use 
of  a  warm,  vapour,  or  hot-air  bath  at  the  outset.  In  some  cases  also  a 
small  dose  of  castor  oil  with  laudanum  is  beneficial  at  first.  The  remedy, 
however,  in  this  disease,  and  one  which  seems  to  have  almost  a  specific 
action,  is  ipecacuanha  in  full  doses.  Several  gentlemen  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  in  India,  have  person- 
ally mformed  me  of  the  marvellous  effects  of  this  drug.  Dr.  Maclean 
recommends'  the  following  plan  of  administration  :— To  give  gr  21;  to 
30  of  the  powder  in  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  with  a  little  .syrup  of 
orange-peel,  after  which  the  patient  must  keep  perfectly  quiet  and 
take  no  fluid  for  at  least  three  hours,  if  thirsty  being  allowed  to  suck  a 
little  ice  occasionally.  In  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  smaller  dose  may 
be  given,  this  depending  on  the  eff-ect  of  the  first,  and  the  urgencv  of 
the  symptoms  by  which  also  the  subsequent  repetition  of  the  drug 
must  be  guided,  and  it  may  be  required  for  some  days.    It  is  well  to 

anS  hSuS  °'  'cf  t  ^  "'gh^  ^ft^^  the  stools 

appear  healthy.    Some  authonties  recommend  the  ipecacuanha  to  be 

',Mo"S  everv™?o"  ^^^^^"^^1  ^  ^^^^l-  ^-ntities ;  aSd  others  employ 
sl'rv  and  orJ  x  Z  °^  5°^'^'  '^^^^  ^^^^^  doses  seem  unneces 
sary,  and  are  liable  to  produce  much  depression.  It  has  also  been 
advocated  to  introduce  the  drug  by  enema,  but  this  is  likewise  obiec 
lonable.  Many  consider  it  desirable  to  make  the  stomach  ^leran  of 
he  medicine  beforehand,  by  giving  a  full  dose  of  laudanum  or  S^^s 
solution,  or  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  ;  or  by  applyinranodvne  noul 

mo?ph7amtht'''^"^"r-    ^^^"^^P^  -  sutJu'treous  i?JectioTo^ 

morphia  might  answer  this  purpose.    Dr.  Maclean  states  however  that 

af  er"b  '  "°  'k^T'     ^^^"'^^d'       ^^^^^    vomiting    'u  XageS 

:5rh  srt^k'ruVeX^^^    -  --^-^'-^  '>^-- 

poS[i'-^4lfr;°^  the  abdomen  are  very  useful,  especially  warm 
pomt^es ,  fomentations  sprinkled  with  turpentine,  laudanum,  or  chloro- 
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form  •  and  sinapisms.  Symptomatic  treatment  is  often  required.  The 
above  applications  will  usually  afford  relief  to  the  pamful  sensations, 
but  if  the  tenesmus  is  very  severe,  warm  emollient  enemata,  or  a  sup- 
pository of  opium  may  be  tried.  Of  course  diet  requires  the  utmost 
attention.  Beef-tea,  soups,  arrowroot,  sago,  raw  white  of  egg,  jellies, 
and  such  articles  should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  between  the 
periods  of  administration  of  the  ipecacuanha.  Stimulants  are  to  be 
avoided  generally,  but  in  the  typhoid  condition  they  are  certain  y 
required  As  the  patient  improves,  so  must  the  food  be  cautiously 
altered  Hygienic  measures  also  demand  every  care,  especially  as  regards 
the  immediate  disinfection  and  destruction  of  the  evacuations 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  treatment  thus  far  considered  seems 
quite  conclusive  ;  but  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  other  chief  methods  advocated.   Theseare:-!.  By  a^j^^«^^«^^> 
especially  opium.    These  are  useful  if  diarrhoea  holds  on  after  the  stools 
have  lost  their  dysenteric  characters.    2.  By  purgatives,  such  as  castor 
oU  sSa  e  of  magnesia,  or  cream  of  tartar.    3-  By  venesection  and 
calomel     Calomel  has  been  given  in  large  quantities;  or  m  doses  of 
S  i  to  gr.  ij  with  opium  everf  three  or  four  hours.    This  treatment 
had  better  be  avoided,  and  the  only  removal  of  blood  whu:h  seems 
fusafiable  is  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  m  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
Cd  die  pain  be  very  intense,  and  the  state  of  the  patient  be  favour- 
able    4   By  a  combination  of  blue  pill,  opium,  and  ipecacuanha. 
5  By  Antiseptics.    6.  By  large  doses  of  tincture  of  sted    It  is  in. 
portant  to  note  that  there  are  two  forms  of  dysentery  which  require  a 
moSficat^on  of  treatment,  namely,  the  malarious;  and  the  scorbutic 
¥l^  former  calls  for  full  doses  of  quinine,  alternating  with  the  ipecacu- 
Inha    the  lattor  demands  fresh  fruits,  and  Maclean  and  others  recom- 

Tn^mSeS^?  — 

are  to  regulate  the  diet;  and  to  attend  to  sanitary  measures  vnth  the 
view  of  improving  the  health.    Dr.  Harry  Leach  found  from  his  expe- 
ITce  at       Dreadnought  Hospital,  that  rest  for  the  bowels  and  body 
S  a  bland  nutritious  diet,  are  mainly  to  be  relied  upon      a  cure  and 
he  considers  that  drugs  are  of  httle  or  no  use.    Certainly  I  think  that  I 
hLe  seen  much  benefit  follow  the  administration  o  Dover's  powder 
t    V  three  or  four  times  daily  ;  and  still  more  from  full  doses  of 
Sctu^;  of  teel  during  the  day,  Jh  a  little  Dover's  powder  night  and 
ZiZf  Dr  Reginfld  Thompson  found  ipecacuanha  (gr.  iij-v  every 
Sr  e  hours)  most  lerviceable.    The  stronger  astringents,  such  as  ga  he 
acid  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver  are  often 
emoloved  but  they  have  never  been  of  much  permanent  service  in  niy 
experience     SmaU  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury  have  also  been  recom- 
mended    A  dose  of  castor  oil  with  a  little  opium  may  be  taken  from 
dme  to  time     Enemata  containing  opium  are  sometimes  beneficia^, 
cr^^rSlv  for  relieving  unpleasant  sensations.    Other  measures  recom- 
nSnSor  iS  pu  pose  are  the  use  of  a  water  compress  over  the  anus 
Z^enL  doSg  of  this  part ;  wearing  a  bandage  or  a  water-belt  ove 

?i!  ^  Kin,r,Pn    friction  over  the  abdomen  with  anodyne  or  irritant 
he  abdomen    friction  o  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

S^g  the  needing  special  attention  are  change  of  air. 
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particularly  speedy  removal  from  a  malarial  district,  or  from  a  tropical 
country  to  Europe  ;  the  wearing  of  warm  clothing ;  and  the  use  of  cold 
baths,  followed  by  friction,  if  they  are  well  borne.  Some  practitioners 
employ  baths  containing  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  If  there  is  any 
malarial,  scorbutic,  or  other  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  modified  accordingly.  Any  acute  or  sub-acute  exacer- 
bation of  symptoms  calls  for  complete  rest;  and  the  immediate 
administration  of  ipecacuanha. 

Chapter  XXII. 


INTESTINAL  NEW  FORMATIONS  AND  ULCERATIONS. 

It  appears  desirable  to  give  a  summary  of  the  morbid  conditions  which 
conie  under  the  above  headings,  with  some  general  remarks  on  their 
clmical  features ;  and  to  consider  briefly  such  of  the  more  important  of 
these  conditions  as  have  not  yet  been  noticed.  It  is  expedient  to  treat 
of  neza  fonnatioiis  and  ulcerations  together,  because  the  former  often 
originate  the  latter. 


I.  General  Summary. 


A.  New  Formations.— These  include  :— i.  Ca7tcer.  2.  Tubercle  and 
other  materials  formed  m  the  so-called  tubercular  disease.  3  Typhoid 
deposit.  4.  Albuminoid  material.  5.  Occasionally  fibroid  infiltration. 
6.  Rarely  villous  growths;  polypi;  adipose,  cystic,  erectile,  or  glandular 
tumours;  and  calcareous  deposits.  The  local  symptoms  due  to  either  of 
these  formations  should  any  be  present,  are  either  indicative  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowel ;  or  of  irritation  and  catarrh  of  its  mucous  membrane 
1-ocal  pam  or  tenderness  may  or  may  not  be  complained  of  Frequently 
there  are  constitutional  symptoms,  or  symptoms  associated  with  other 
organs  which  aid  m  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  some 
c^s&s  physical  examination  may  detect  a  growth 

f  T^n^?vfJ'?fi "leers  may  be  thus  arranged  :- 

of  th^mZl      -r^^'^K  ^rP."^^^^^-^-  Ulcers  due  J  direct  injury 
of  the  mucous  surface  by  foreign  bodies,  calculi,  hardened  feeces 
and  chemical  destructive  agents,  including  probably  acrid  secretTon  ' 
2.  Those  originating  in  infiammation.  Simple  catarrh,  especiallvTf  ft  be  of 
elation  of'  -"l-^j^tion,  either  catarrhal  orS  Sfr.^^  T^ 

ulcer      ^  °  1  °'  d'Phtheritic  deposit  may  also  originate  aii 

t^Ln^  f'p^'f   lesion  results  from  submucous  suppuration  o 
fs  now  and  'V'^'T         "'"'^^  ^"^^1^^  to  the  gastric  variety 

to  and  scaWs  nkn'''^  ^ '  ^^^^enum.  The  form  associated  with 
ll^l  morbid  r^^  r  ^°       mentioned.    4.  Ulceration  due  to 

Xch  is  vcr/ra^^^^^^^^  ''"'^'^^^  ^"^^^"g  ''''        ^^^^o  the  interior' 

11.  Specific.  •  These  comprehend  lyphoid     2.  Tubercular. 
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3.  Dysenteric.     4.  Cancerous.    5.  ^y/Zi^  probably.    6.  Ulcers  due 
to  albuminoid  disease.  . 

Symptoms.— The  local  symptoms  suggestive  of  ulceration  ot  the 
bowels  are  frequent  colicky  pains ;  localized  tenderness,  especially  it 
the  disease  is  extensive,  or  if  the  large  intestine  is  involved;  and  per- 
sistent diarrhoea,  the  stools  often  presenting  very  unhealthy  characters, 
sometimes  resembling  pea-soup  or  gruel,  and  bemg  unusually  fcetid,  or 
containing  blood,  mucus,  or  pus.     Cases  come  under  observation, 
however,  in  which  constipation  is  a  conspicuous  symptom,    it  tne 
disease  is  limited  to  the  small  intestines,  especially  their  upper  part 
diarrhoea  is  of  a  simple  kind ;  and  it  is  usually  only  m  such  a  case  that 
constipation  is  observed.     If  the  large  bowel  is  much  imphcated, 
especially  the  rectum,  the  symptoms  tend  to  assume  a  dysenteric 
character.    The  diarrhoea  is  chiefly  due  to  enteric  catarrh  set  up  by  the 
ulceration.     The  circumstances  under  which  ulceration  occurs  wilt 
generally'  aid  materially  in  indicating  this  event,  as  in  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  or  phthisis.     When  chronic,  it  is  in  some  mstances  very 
difficult  to  make  out  positively  that  there  is  ulceration,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish this  lesion  from  mere  chronic  catarrh,  but  it  may  be  strongly 
suspected  should  there  be  diarrhoea,  either  constant  or  easily  excited, 
or  not  amenable  to  treatment,  especially  if  the  stools  are  of  a  very 
unhealthy  character.    The  constitutional  condition  often  affords  aid  m 
diagnosis.    Intestinal  ulceration  itself  tends  to  excite  more  or  less 
pyrexia,  which  in  chronic  cases  is  frequently  of  a  hectic  type;  and  it 
also  lekds  to  impaired  nutrition,  consequently  mducing  emaciation, 
debility  and  anaemia.    It  may  cause  peritonitis,  perforation,  or  serious 
haemorrhage  ;  or  stricture  may  result  from  cicatrization.  , 

Treatment  -It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  attention  to  diet  is 
all-important  in  treating  ulceration  of  the  bowels.    At       same  time  it 
must  be  so  ordered  as  to  promote  the  nutrition  of  the  patient ;  and  o 
be  adapted  for  any  morbid  diathesis  present.    Rest  of  the  body  is  highly 
beneficial ;  and  of  course  the  affected  part  should  be  kept  as  qmet  as 
possible     This  object  is  best  gained  by  admimstermg  opmm  m  some 
form  if  it  is  admissible  ;  if  not,  other  sedatives  must  be  given,  especially 
belladonna.    Diarrhoea  must  be  controlled  by  the  various 
along^th  opium.    The  chief  remedies  which  are  believed  directly  to 
nromote  the  healing  of  ulcers  are  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper, 
Ste  of  lead  oxide  of  zinc,  and  bismuth  salts.    Much  benefit  often 
?ol  ows  the  use  of  carbonate  of  bismuth         Dover's  powder  m  the 
ulceration  which  occurs  during  phthisis  ;  as  well  as  in  other  forms^  It 
Tnot  desirable  to  encourage  long-continued  constipation,  but  should 
thiTsymptom  be  present,  much  care  is  necessary  m  the  employment  of 
aner  ei^s  must  be  of  the  mildest  kind  ;  simple  enemata  are  very 

uS  undlr  these  circumstances.  Tonics  are  often  indicated,  especially 
p  ep^^^^^^^^  of  iron.  It  is  well  for  the  patient  to  wear  a  warm  bandage 
found  the  abdomen,  properly  applied.  Local  appluattons  may  be 
JeZred  from  time  t^  time.  Some  recommend  an  occasional  bhster 
ove?  he  right  iliac  fossa,  or  other  forms  of  counter-imtation. 
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II.  Cancer  of  the  Intestines. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Primary  cancer  of  the  intestines  is  very 
rare,  and  when  the  bowel  is  involved,  which  is  not  a  common  event,  it 
is  generally  by  extension  of  the  disease,  especially  from  the  peritoneum 
and  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  though  even  then  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coats  often  escape.  The  large  intestines,  particularly  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  are  far  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  small,  of 
which  the  duodenum  is  the  part  usually  implicated.  All  varieties  of 
caiicer  are  met  with,  even  melanosis,  but  scirrhus  is  the  ordinary  form. 
Epithelioma  has  in  rare  instances  invaded  the  rectum  by  extension  from 
the  uterus  and  vagina.  Sometimes  encephaloid  grows  on  a  basis  of 
scirrhus,  when  the  latter  reaches  the  interior  of  the  bowel. 

The  usual  variations  are  presented  as  to  the  characters,  arrangement, 
and  extent  of  the  cancer.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  part,  occasionally 
forming  a  rounded  or  lobulated  tumour ;  widely  spread  ;  or  disposed  in 
scattered  iiodules,  which  are  often  secondary  to  some  more  localized 
and  extensive  deposit.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  coats  become 
matted  together,  and  ultimately,  if  the  mucous  membrane  is  implicated, 
ulceration  or  sloughing  ensues,  the  ulcer  being  either  smooth  and 
excavated,  with,  thickened,  indurated,  and  tolerably  regular  edges ;  or 
presenting  an  irregular  aspect,  with  fungous  growths  over  the  floor 
and  margins,  which  are  often  very  vascular,  and  liable  to  bleed  freely. 
Perforation  may  take  place,  not  uncommonly  a  communication  being 
thus  established  with  some  hollow  organ.  Fi-equently  the  affected 
part  of  the  intestine  is  much  constricted ;  while  the  part  above  is 
dilated,  and  its  muscular  eoat  hypertrophied,  the  portion  beyond  being 
contracted. 

Symptoms.— The  following  are  the  clinical  phenomena  to  be  looked 
for  as  indicative  of  cancer  of  the  bowels  : — i.  Localized  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  abdomen,  either  constant  or  paroxysmal  in  character,  dull 
and  aching  or  lancinating,  and  accompanied  with  local  tenderness. 
2  Habitual  constipation,  with  abnormal  shape  and  size  of  the  stools, 
ultimately  culminating  in  complete  obstruction.  3.  The  physical  signs 
of  a  tumour  situated  deep  in  the  abdomen ;  hard  and  irregular ;  tender 
on  pressure ;  at  first  movable,  but  afterwards  becoming  fixed.  4.  Marked 
and  rapid  wasting  and  loss  of  strength,  often  accompanied  with  signs 
of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  or  of  cancer  in  other  parts.  In  some 
instances  there  is  diarrhoea,  especially  after  ulceration  sets  in,  when 
the  stools  become  extremely  offensive,  and  occasionally  symptoms  of 
obstruction  disappear,  owing  to  a  mass  of  cancer  sloughing  or  ulcerating 
away  When  the  rectum  is  affected,  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  sacrum, 
shooting  thence  towards  the  thighs  and  back,  and  being  often  extremely 
severe.  1  here  may  likewise  be  intolerable  irritation  and  itching  within 
me  anus.  Symptoms  of  a  dysenteric  character  are  also  generally  com- 
piainea  ot.  Examination  per  rectum  will  usually  reveal  the  disease. 
L^ancer  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  profuse  htemorrhage ;  or  it  may  lead  to 
imestinal  perforation,  or  to  extensive  destruction  of  neighbouring  organs. 
Death  occurs  gradually  as  a  rule,  but  may  be  hastened  by  complete 
intestinal  obstruction;  perforation;  peritonitis;  or  haemorrhage. 
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Treatment. — In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  intestinal  cancer  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  treat  symptoms.  In  some  instances  life  may  be 
prolonged,  and  symptoms  greatly  relieved,  by  making  an  artificial  open- 
ing into  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  the  disease,  should  this  be  low  down. 


III.  Tubercle  of  the  Intestines — Tubercular  Ulceration — 
Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Intestines. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  are  the  same  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  so-called  tubercular  disease  and 
ulceration  of  the  intestines,  as  in  the  case  of  other  affections  of  this 
class.  Some  pathologists  explain  all  the  phenomena  by  the  formation 
of  tubercle,  and  its  subsequent  destruction,  along  with  the  involved 
tissues.  Others  consider  that  true  tubercle  is  but  rarely  formed,  arid 
that  the  morbid  process  usually  consists  in  the  prohferation  of  cells  in 
the  glands,  which  become  caseous  and  break  down,  ultimately  destroy- 
ing the  over-lying  membrane,  and  forming  ulcers,  which  spread  by 
further  cell-formation,  and  disintegration  of  the  surrounding  mucous  and 
submucous  tissues.  Niemeyer  acknowledged  that  secondary  tubercle  is 
met  with  sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ulcers,  especially  in 
the  peritoneum  corresponding  to  these  lesions,  but  he  maintained  that 
as  a  primary  condition  intestinal  tubercle  is  extremely  rare. 

It  certainly  is  most  difficult  to  distinguish  definitely  tubercle  in  the 
intestines.  Niemeyer  stated  that  it  would  be  best  recognized  by  its 
being  deposited  in  separate  nodules  or  groups,  in  parts  where  Peyer's 
patches  do  not  exist. 

As  a  local  affection,  implicating  at  the  same  time  the  mesenteric 
glands,  this  complaint  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  scrofulous  children  ]  m 
adults  it  rarely  occurs  except  as  a  complication  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
solitary  and  Peyer's  glands  are  chiefly  imphcated,  and  hence  the  morbid 
appearances  are  obsei-ved  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
or  are  most  advanced  in  this  part,  while  they  gradually  cease  towards 
the  jejunum.  Occasionally  they  extend  into  this  portion  of  the  bowel, 
or  very  rarely  even  to  the  duodenum.  Not  uncommonly  the  caecum, 
appendix  venniformis,  and  colon  are  involved,  to  which  parts  the 
disease  is  sometimes  chiefly  or  even  entirely  limited.  The  area  affected 
varies  greatly,  and  generally  the  morbid  changes  are  visible  in  different 
stages  in  difi'erent  parts.  At  first  little  firm,  grey,  projecting  nodules 
are  seen,  which  become  yellow,  and  soften  and  break  down,  producing 
small  circular  ulcers.  Apart  from  their  situation,  it  appears  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  granulations  of  tubercle  from  those  due  to  enlarged 
glands.  The  ulcers  soon  become  larger,  however,  either  by  mfiltration 
and  destruction  around,  this  process  invading  tissues  far  beyond  the 
glands  ■  or  by  coalescence.  In  course  of  time  they  come  to  present 
special' characters,  in  which  condition  they  are  generally  seen  post- 
mortem  examinations.  These  characters  are,  more  or  less  irregularity  m 
shape  :  a  transverse  direction  as  regards  the  bowel,  the  ulcer  spreading 
mainly  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  completely 
surrounding  the  gut  with  a  band  of  ulceration  |  to  i  inch  or  more  in 
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width  ;  thickening,  irregularity,  and  induration  of  the  margins  and  floor, 
the  latter  presenting  nodules ;  and  but  little  proneness  to  heal. 
Imperfect  or  partial  cicatrization  is,  however,  often  observed,  with 
the  formation  of  a  dense  tissue,  sometimes  pigmented,  the  edges  of 
the  ulcer  being  dra'wn  together,  contraction  and  irregularity  of  the 
gut  being  thus  produced,  or  in  rare  instances  even  complete  stricture. 

During  the  process  of  ulceration,  local perito7iitis  is  set  up,  giving  rise 
to  thickening  and  adhesion,  and  thus  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel  are 
frequently  destroyed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  symptoms  of  per- 
foration, or  sometimes  a  communication  is  formed  between  two  portions 
of  the  intestines.  Secondary  tubercles  are  often  observed  in  the  affected 
portion  of  the  peritoneum,  which  may  spread  along  the  lymphatics  to 
the  mesentery.  The  floor  of  an  ulcer  not  uncommonly  presents 
evidences  of  haemorrhage.  Niemeyer  affirmed  that  true  tubercular 
ulcers  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  non-tubercular  origin. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  bowels  is  indicated  in  the 
child  by  the  persistent  or  frequent  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  intestinal 
irritation  and  catarrh  ;  associated  with  the  general  signs  of  tuberculosis, 
marked  wasting,  and  retarded  development.  In  the  adult  ulceration 
may  be  suspected  if  in  the  course  of  phthisis  the  symptoms  charac- 
teristic of  this  lesion  should  arise  ;  especially  if  diarrhoea  sets  in,  which 
will  not  yield  to  appropriate  treatment,  and  if  there  is  localized 
tenderness.  It  is  in  this  class  of  cases,  however,  that  constipation  is 
most  frequently  observed,  being  sometimes  due  to  peritonitis  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  diarrhoea  is  often  dependent 
upon  other  causes. 

Treatment  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  when  discussing  the 
treatment  of  intestinal  ulceration  in  general. 


IV.  Albuminoid  Disease, 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  entire  alimentary  canal  may 
become  the  seat  of  albuminoid  disease,  and  it  will  suffice  to  offer  a  few 
general  remarks  on  this  subject.  In  the  intestines  the  change  begins  in 
the  small  vessels  of  the  villi,  and  then  spreads  to  the  larger  vessels  ;  in 
course  of  time  it  involves  the  glands,  the  entire  villi,  and  ultimately  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  coat,  or  even  the  submucous  and  muscular  coats. 
Extensive  atrophy  of  the  villi  may  follow.  The  morbid  material  is 
liable  to  undergo  disintegration,  being  changed  into  a  yellow  substance ; 
and  finally  small  ulcers  are  sometimes  formed,  corresponding  to  the 
glands.  It  IS  very  difficult  in  the  early  stages  to  recognize  albuminoid 
disease  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  mucous  surface  appears  pale, 
anaemic  and  glistening  or  shining,  but  the  iodine  test  is  necessary  to 
reveal  the  change,  which  shows  that  it  afl"ects  the  villi  and  small  vessels. 
In  more  advanced  cases  the  appearances  are  more  characteristic,  and 
enlarged  glands  or  ulcers  are  seen,  especially  corresponding  to  Peyer's 
or  the  solitary  glands.    Peyer's  patches  sometimes  present  a  reticulated 

3.Sp6Ct. 

Symptoms. -Should  there  be  signs  of  albuminoid  disease  of  other 
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organs,  implication  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  fairly  diagnosed  if 
obstinate  diarrhoea  should  set  in,  with  liquid  stools,  especially  if  these 
are  greenish,  or  in  other  respects  of  an  unhealthy  character.  Haemor- 
rhage is  liable  to  occur  in  the  later  stages,  and  it  may  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  ulceration.  Implication  of  the  stomach  is  indicated  by 
persistent  vomiting ;  with  signs  of  imperfect  digestion.  When  the 
alimentary  canal  is  affected  with  albuminoid  disease,  the  general 
nutrition  is  necessarily  gravely  interfered  with. 

Treatment.  — The  treatment  is  that  indicated  for  albuminoid  disease 
in  general ;  and  for  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh  or  ulceration. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION.  • 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  numerous  causes  of  obstruction  of 
the  bowels  may  be  ranged  under  certain  heads,  viz.  : — 

1.  Accumulations  in  their  interior,  including  hard  faeces ;  indi- 
gestible matters,  either  taken  in  the  food,  such  as  oat-cakes,  rice,  seeds 
or  stones  of  fruits,  or  swallowed  purposely,  especially  by  hysterical  girls 
and  children,  e.g.,  string,  hair,  dirt,  sand  ;  certain  medicines  which  are 
apt  to  form  concretions  if  taken  for  some  time  in  considerable  quantity, 
namely,  magnesia  and  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  masses  of  worms ;  large  or 
numerous  and  agglomerated  gall-stones  ;  concretions  of  phosphate  or 
carbonate  of  lime.  Gall-stones  usually  lodge  high  up  in  the  small 
intestines. 

2.  Stricture  resulting  from  morbid  changes  in  the  coats  of  the 
bowels,  including  : — a.  Cotigeniial  constriction,  usually  situated  about  the 
anus,  rarely  in  the  duodenum,  b.  Cicatrization  of  an  tdcer,  especially  if 
this  has  passed  round  the  gut,  or  if  it  has  been  very  extensive,  c.  Fibroid 
infiltration  of  the  walls,  d.  Cancer.  This  class  of  causes  is  by  far  most 
common  in  connection  with  the  large  intestines. 

3.  Compression,  constriction,  or  traction,  due  to  morbid  con- 
ditions external  to  the  intestines.  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  has  drawn  par- 
ticular attention  to  some  of  these  causes,  which  include  pressure  by 
displaced  or  enlarged  organs  and  tumours  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  uterus  and  ovaries  ;  by  growths  or  accurnulations 
in  the  intestine  itself;  or  by  certain  adhesions,  agglutinations,  or 
deposits  in  the  peritoneum,  sometimes  after  simple  peritonitis,  but 
more  frequently  associated  with  tubercle  or  cancer.  The  last-mentioned 
may  lead  to  distinct  constriction,  or  may  cause  a  sudden  bend  or  twist 
in  the  intestines ;  but  usually  they  merely  impede  the  peristaltic  action, 
either  by  compressing  the  bowel  somewhat  for  a  considerable  extent, 
binding  it  down,  exerting  traction  upon  it,  or  matting  together  several 
of  its  coils.  Hence  materials  collect  above,  which  press  upon  the  por- 
tion below,  ultimately  inducing  complete  obstruction;  this  being  fre- 
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quently  aided  by  a  certain  degree  of  spasm.  These  causes  mainly 
affect  the  small  intestines. 

4.  Strangulation  or  incarceration,  either  external  or  internal. 

Under  this  group  come  the  different  forms  of  hernia,  the  rarer  varieties 
of  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Internal  sira7igulation  results  in  rare 
instances  from  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  intestine  into  some  normal 
opening,  especially  the  foramen  of  Winslow  ;  or  into  a  perforation  in  one 
of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  for  example,  the  omentum  or  mesentery. 
Generally,  however,  it  is  due  to  peritoneal  bands  of  adhesion  passing 
bet^veen  different  parts ;  or  to  the  vermiform  appendix,  or  diverticula 
connected  with  the  ileum,  becoming  adherent  at  their  free  ends.  Very 
exceptionally  one  portion  of  the  bowel  is  strangulated  by  another 
portion  ;  by  the  mesentery ;  or  by  its  entrance  into  a  rupture  in  the 
intestine  or  some  other  hollow  viscus. 

5.  Altered  relation  of  portions  of  the  bowel,  or  of  the  intestinal 
coats.  The  most  important  form  of  obstruction  coming  under  this 
head  is  that  named  intussusception,  invagination,  or  volvulus,  in  which 
one  portion  of  the  intestine  is  prolapsed  into  that  next  below.  Another 
variety  is  named  torsion  or  rotation,  in  which  the  bowel  with  its  attached 
mesentery  is  twisted,  though  Dr.  Bristowe  considers  that  this  twisting  is 
in  many  cases  not  the  cause  of  obstruction,  but  the  effect  of  enteritis, 
which  has  been  the  primary  mischief.  Prolapsus  ani  also  falls  within 
this  group,  though  it  scarcely  ever  leads  to  complete  obstruction. 
As  very  rare  conditions  have  been  mentioned  sacculation  of  a  part  of 
the  bowel ;  and  hernia  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  other  coats. 

5.  Spasm  and  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat.  Either  of  these 
conditions  may  aid  in  inducing  obstruction ;  or  now  and  then  it  may 
possibly  be  the  sole  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  determining  cause  of  intus-susception  a  few 
remarks  are  necessary.  This  depends  upon  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
intestines,  and  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  consequence  of  undue 
dilatation  of  a  portion  of  bowel  towards  which  the  wave  of  contraction 
IS  advancing,  from  accumulation  of  gas  or  any  other  cause ;  and  to  this 
portion  being  fixed,  so  that  the  part  above  is  driven  into  it  by  the  force 
of  Its  own  contraction.  In  many  cases  some  violent  exertion,  in  which 
the_  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  partake,  determines  the  occurrence 
ot  intus-susception.  It  has  also  been  stated  to  be  originated  by  worms 
or  polypi ;  and  to  arise  frequently  in  connection  with  chronic  diarrhoea. 
Unce  It  has  started,  the  invagination  increases  by  a  continuance  of  the 
penstaltic  action,  by  which  more  bowel  is  driven  in  from  above,  at  the 
same  time  the  outer  tube  of  intestine  being  inverted.  Some  of  the 
violent  effort"*  obstruction  may  also  be  immediately  caused  by 

Sex  and  age  require  notice  as  constituting  important  predisposing 
ZTf  "if?'"  ''^"l"''.  °^  obstruction.  That  resulting  ffom  impac- 
irtn,  S'^'^-'^^"^^  by  far  more  frequent  late  in  life,  and  in  femlles. 
^^r^^lTy^'^  T'^  common  in  males,  and  after  middle  life.  Internal 
strangulation  does  not  often  occur  under  30  years  of  age,  except  that 

whl  i.'   K  '-^PP^^di^  vermiformis  or  of  diver^ticula 

ma  2  persons  most  frequently,  and  chiefly  in 

males.    Ileo-caecal  intus-susception  is  remarkable  for  its  frequency  in 
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children,  but  when  it  affects  the  ileum  or  jejunum  it  is  almost  limited  to 
adults ;  on  the  whole  intus-susception  is  twice  more  common  among 
males  than  females. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  appearances  met  with  after  death 
in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  necessarily  vary  much  according  to 
the  condition  upon  which  it  depends,  hitus-susception  is  the  only  form 
which  calls  for  special  description.  By  far  the  most  common  form  of 
invagination  is  that  in  which  the  ileo-ccBcal orifice  descends  into  the  ccecum, 
and  then  passes  on  into  the  colon,  bringing  down  more  and  more  of 
the  ileum.  The  condition  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  ileum  or  colon, 
but  is  rarely  observed  in  the  jejunum  or  rectum.  Very  exceptionally  the 
end  of  the  ileum  passes  through  the  ileo-csecal  opening,  the  lips  of  the 
latter  not  being  displaced.  The  portion  of  intestine  which  is  the  seat 
of  invagination  presents  three  layers,  arranged  concen- 
trically in  the  following  manner : — The  most  internal  layer 
is  the  part  which  has  descended,  or  the  inius-suscepted 
portion  or  volvulus ;  the  outer  one  is  the  sheath  or  inius- 
suscipiens  ;  and  the  middle  layer  unites  these  two  portions, 
-j^a  being  derived  from  the  continued  involution  of  the  sheath, 
II3  and  its  surfaces  are  necessarily  reversed,  so  that  its  serous 
/L;  coat  is  in  contact  with  that  of  the  internal  layer,  and  its 
/  mucous  coat  with  that  of  the  external,  while  the  mesentery 
I  belonging  to  the  middle  and  external  layers  is  drawn  in, 
I  and  lies  between  them.  This  exercises  unilateral  traction, 
I  whereby  the  intus-suscepted  portion  is  curved,  with  the 
I  concavity  towards  the  involved  mesentery,  while  its  lower 
'  opening  looks  towards  some  part  of  the  wall  of  the  outer 
Fig.  3.»  tvihe.,  being  elongated  and  fissure-like.  The  part  of  the  intes- 
tine which  forms  the  volvulus  is  more  or  less  convoluted  or 
twisted,  especially  the  middle  layer. 

The  extent  of  the  invagination  varies  considerably,  ranging  from  an 
inch  or  two  to  three  or  four  feet  or  even  much  more  than  this,  especi- 
ally in  the  ileo-C£ecal  variety.  Not  uncommonly  short  intus-suscep- 
tions  are  found  in  the  small  intestine  after  death,  which  are  easily  reduced, 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  no  symptoms  during  life ;  it  is  probable 
that  these  are  originated  during  the  act  of  dying,  or  even  post-mortem. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  whatever  the  length  of  the  intus-suscepted 
portion  may  be,  its  lower  end  continues  the  same  as  at  the  commence- 
ment. Ultimately  it  may  reach  the  anus,  or  even  protrude  through  this 
opening. 

Certain  important  events  are  liable  to  happen  in  connection  with  the 
invaginated  portion  of  intestine,  i.  Of  course  the  inner  layers  are 
more  or  less  coftipressed  by  the  outer  tube,  especially  at  the  entrance  or 
neck  of  the  invagination ;  the  canal  is  therefore  narrowed,  though  not 
usually  completely  closed  at  first.  2.  The  return  of  blood  is  interfered 
with,  and  hence  mechanical  congestion  is  induced,  often  intense,  leading 
to  cedema  of  the  tissues,  or  even  to  the  escape  of  blood  between  the 
mucous  surfaces  or  into  the  intestinal  canal,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
serum ;  consequently  thickening  and  swelling  arise,  which  increase  the 

*  Diagram  of  Intus-susception  :— a.  Volvulus ;  b.  Middle  layer  ;  c.  Sheath. 
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obstruction.  3.  Soon  peritonitis  is  set  up  in  the  contiguous  layers  of 
the  serous  coat,  with  exudation  of  lymph,  and  this  may  spread  and 
become  general;  or  the  formation  of  adhesions  may  prevent  any  further 
descent  of  the  intestine.  4.  Violent  enteritis  is  excited,  and  ultimately, 
owing  to  this  condition  being  added  to  the  congestion,  gajtgrene  not 
uncommonly  results.  5.  In  some  cases  the  mortified  portion  becomes 
detached,  either  completely  or  in  part,  and  either  in  one  mass  or  in  frag- 
ments, and  is  expelled  per  aniim.  The  dangers  of  this  separation  may 
be  prevented  by  adhesions  having  formed  between  the  top  of  the  outer 
tube  and  the  intestine  above ;  but  if  these  are  not  sufficiently  firm,  the 
structures  give  way,  and  the  intestinal  contents  escape  into  the  peri- 
toneum. If  the  bowel  is  expelled  and  adhesions  are  complete,  recovery 
may  follow,  but  there  is  still  a  further  danger  of  a  stricture  forming  at 
the  point  of  union ;  or  sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  invaginated  bowel 
comes  away,  while  the  upper  portion  remains  and  becomes  adherent  to 
the  surrounding  tube,  and  thus  more  or  less  permanent  obstruction  is 
established.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  above  described  are 
set  up  depends  on  the  force  of  the  compression,  and  therefore  upon 
the  part  of  the  bowel  which  is  involved.  They  are  much  more  rapid 
m  connection  with  the  small  intestines  than  the  large,  but  are  pecu-  . 
liarly  speedy  when  the  ileum  passes  through  the  ileo-csecal  orifice 
without  disturbing  it. 

The  portion  of  intestine  above  that  which  is  intus-suscepted  acts 
with  undue  vigour,  and  thus  aggravates  the  mischief,  while  at  the  same 
time  It  drives  on  some  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel.  For  a  time  also 
the  affected  part  itself  contracts.  By  the  pressure  of  its  lower  end 
against  the  wall  of  the  outer  sheath,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface 
IS  often  set  up.  In  very  rare  instances  double  intus-susception  has  been 
observed. 

Any  sudden  or  acute  intestinal  constriction  will  necessarily  lead  to 
congestion  of  the  bowel  and  its  consequences  ;  inflammation,  involving 
also  the  peritoneum ;  and  ultimately  to  gangrene  and  perforation,  if 
the  constriction  is  not  relieved.  In  prolonged  and  chronic  cases  the 
part  ot  intestine  above  an  obstruction  becomes  much  dilated,  elon- 
gated, and  hypertrophied,  though  these  appearances  are  not  always 
most  marked  directly  above  the  impediment ;  while  fteces  and  other 
matters  accumulate,  giving  rise  to  catarrh  or  ulceration.  The  distal 
portion  becomes  contracted,  empty,  and  atrophied 

Symptoms.— The  direct  clinical  phenomena  which  in  the  first  instance 
bp  .^2/°""^  n  of  the  bowel,  from  whatever  cause,  may 

cnlirk!  nf "     r7  constipation,  usually  accompanied  with 

iWstiLr  .  T^"^    '""''^'^^  peristaltic  movements  of  the 

vmn-^nft  ;  .nZ  f  accumulation  of  gas,  leading  to 

^  "^f  ea  and  vomiting,  the  latter  ultimately 
of  iL  K  r'''''""'/'  uncommonly /^j;W. 

manv  rnt.  and  rectum  reveals  some  abnornml  condition.  In 

oJlh^rZtTl''''^  circumstances  which  have  an  important  influence 
bLl  the  rhnl    ''V  obstruction,  the'most  important 

bemg  the  pathological  condition  to  which  it  is  due ;  and  its  seat.  Prac- 
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tically  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : — i.  Those  in  which 
the  obstruction  is  established  gradually.  2.  Those  in  which  it  occurs 
suddenly  or  acutely.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  there  will  be  a  history 
of  constipation,  sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhoea,  and  often  accom- 
panied with  alteration  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  solid  stools ;  colicky 
pains ;  nausea  and  vomiting  from  time  to  time,  and  other  digestive  disturb- 
ances ;  with  perhaps  occasional  signs  indicating  complete  temporary 
closure  of  the  bowels.  Physical  examination  may  reveal  some  mechanical 
obstruction.  These  cases  either  terminate  slowly  by  asthenia ;  or  they 
culminate  in  a  sudden  attack  of  absolute  stoppage  of  the  bowels.  The 
pain  associated  with  intestinal  obstruction  is  at  first  of  a  griping  character, 
in  some  forms  being  sudden  and  severe,  frequently  starting  from  about  the 
umbilicus,  but  it  may  radiate  from  some  other  locality  which  corresponds 
with  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  after  a  time  peritonitic  pain  not  uncom- 
monly supervenes.  Absolute  constipation  is  not  an  invariable  symptom, 
for  when  the  small  intestine  is  implicated,  its  liquid  contents  are  able  to 
pass  along  the  canal  unless  there  is  complete  closure,  and  the  same 
thing  may  happen  when  intus-susception  affects  the  large  intestine ; 
further,  fsces  contained  in  the  bowel  below  an  obstruction  are  often 
expelled.  Occasionally  blood  and  mucus  are  discharged,  especially  in 
cases  of  invagination  of  the  large  bowel.  Vomiting  is  more  easily 
excited,  and  is  more  severe,  the  nearer  the  stoppage  approaches  to  the 
stomach.  At  first  it  is  sympathetic  in  most  cases,  but  soon  the  rejected 
matters  have  a  distinctly  faecal  odour,  and  present  an  appearance  like 
pea-soup,  consisting  of  materials  which  have  either  flowed  back  into 
the  stomach  from  the  bowels,  or  been  forced  through  the  pylorus  by 
anti-peristaltic  action,  or  by  external  pressure.  In  some  instances  there 
is  more  or  less  suppression  of  urine,  especially  if  the  obstruction  is 
situated  high  up,  this  being  most  probably  a  sympathetic  derangement. 

Diagnosis. — The  further  elucidation  of  the  clinical  history  of  these 
cases  will  be  best  aided  by  considering  the  points  on  which  a  diagnosis 
is  founded.  This  has  to  determine,  first,  the  fact  of  the  exisietice  of  an 
obstruction  and  its  cause;  and,  secondly,  its  situation. 

In  conducting  the  examination  the  following  course  may  be  adopted  : 
— I.  The  age  and  sex  should  be  noted,  their  influence  as  predisposing 
causes  of  different  varieties  of  obstruction  being  borne  in  mind.  2.  Cer- 
tain matters  in  the  past  histoty  of  the  patient  should  be  specially 
enquired  into,  namely,  whether  articles  have  been  taken,  either  in  the 
food  or  in  any  other  way,  which  might  form  concretions  in  the  intes- 
tines ;  the  habitual  state  of  the  bowels ;  and  if  there  is  any  history  of 
previous  intestinal  ulceration,  peritonitis,  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or 
of  uterine  displacement  or  any  other  condition  which  might  give  rise  to 
pressure.  3.  Any  peculiar  constitutional  co?idition  must  be  observ'ed, 
and  this  may  afford  some  aid,  as,  for  instance,  by  indicating  the  can- 
cerous cachexia  ;  or  the  existence  of  phthisis,  which  is  liable  to  be 
attended  with  ulceration  and  its  consequences,  or  with  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis ;  of  chronic  dysentery ;  or  of  hysteria,  in  connection  with  which 
accumulations  of  faeces  are  common,  and  possibly  paralysis  might 
occur.  4.  As  regards  the  history  of  the  attack  itself,  it  should  be 
first  ascertained  whether  the  obstruction  has  been  gradual  or  sudden 
in  its  onset ;  and  how  long  it  has  lasted.    If  it  has  been  chronic. 
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enquiry  must  be  made  as  to  what  the  state  of  the  bowels  has  been ;  if 
any  pecuHar  alterations  in  the  stools  have  been  observed ;  or  if  there 
have  been  previous  attacks  of  complete  obstruction,  which  have  yielded 
to  treatment.  Should  the  obstruction  be  acute,  it  must  be  ascertained 
whether  the  attack  can  be  traced  to  anything  having  been  swallowed, 
or  to  any  sudden  effort  or  other  cause  ;  and  if  it  has  commenced  with 
severe  locaHzed  pain.  5.  The  precise  local  and  general  symptoms  must 
of  course  be  carefully  noted,  whether  as  indicating  simple  obstruction, 
partial  or  complete ;  or,  in  addition,  enteritis  or  peritonitis  ;  and  also 
the  rapidity  with  which  stercoraceous  vomiting  sets  in.  6.  Careful 
physical  examination  is  essential,  in  conducting  which  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  following  particulars  :— a.  All  forms  of  hernia  must  be 
thoroughly  searched  for.  b.  Any  contraction  or  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men, either  general  or  local,  must  be  noted,  a  view  being  also  taken 
from  behind ;  in  the  early  stages  this  may  help  materially  in  fixing  upon 
the  seat  of  any  obstruction,  c.  The  situation  may  also  be  partly  deter- 
mined in  some  cases  by  observing  the  site  of  any  violent  peristaltic 
movements  in  the  intestines,  d.  Among  the  more  important  conditions 
discoverable  by  satisfactory  exploration  of  the  abdomen,  which  may 
also  point  to  the  situation  of  a  stricture,  are  accmnulations,  not  forgetting 
impacted  gall-stones,  the  onward  progress  of  which  can  occasionally  be 
traced  ;  tumours  of  various  kinds,  either  external  to,  or  associated  with 
the  intestines ;  and  intussusception.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  even  when  these  conditions  exist,  it  is  for  many  reasons  frequently 
difficult  or  impossible  to  detect  them.  e.  Examination  per  rectum,  by 
means  of  the  finger,  hand,  or  bougie  is  often  most  serviceable.  The 
amount  of  fluid  or  air  which  can  be  injected  per  anum  has  been  stated, 
especially  by  the  late  Dr.  Brinton,  to  aid  materially  in  fixing  upon  the 
seat  of  any  stoppage,  but  this  must  be  by  no  means  implicitly  relied  upon. 
/  Of  course,  should  anything  be  vomited  or  passed  by  stool,  the  materials 
thus  discharged  should  be  properly  examined.  7.  In  any  doubtful  case, 
It  IS  necessary  to  watch  its  progress  as  regards  its  clinical  course,  rapidity' 
and  termmation,  which  may  speedily  afford  considerable  assistance  in 
diagnosis. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  the  method  of  investigation  to  be 
pursued,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  clinical 
features  presented  by  each  class  of  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction 

1.  Accumulations  are  generally  gradual  in  their  progress,  but  in 
some  instances,  especially  when  due  to  gall-stones,  the  .symptoms  come 
on  very  suddenly  The  physical  signs  and  consequences  of  most  of 
these  collections  have  been  already  considered  in  a  former  chapter  : 
and  here  It  rieed  only  be  remarked  that  impacted  gall-stones  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  set  up  violent  enteritis,  while  the  course  of  these  cases 
IS  usually  very  rapid. 

2.  Strictures  and  compressions  of  the  bowel  may  be  considered 
together.  They  are  usually  chronic  in  their  progress,  complete  ob- 
struction being  preceded  by  gradually  increasing  constipation,  some- 
times interrupted  by  attacks  of  diarrhoea ;  diminution  in  the  size  and 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  stools,  should  a  stricture  be  seated  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  intestines ;  liability  to  colicky  pains,  sickness,  and  other 
digestive  disturbances  ;  and  interference  with  nutrition.    From  time  to 
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time  also  there  may  be  signs  of  temporary  complete  obstruction.  There 
may  be  a  history  of  some  cause  of  stricture  or  compression  ;  or  physical 
signs  may  be  detected,  indicating  some  morbid  condition  likely  to  give 
rise  to  either  of  these  mishaps.  Commonly  these  cases  linger  on  for 
a  long  while,  even  after  absolute  closure  of  the  bowel  has  been  estab- 
lished. Now  and  then,  however,  signs  of  obstruction  come  on  sud- 
denly, without  any  particular  previous  signs,  these  being  followed  by 
enteritis  or  peritonitis.  Possibly  some  accumulation  above  the  stric- 
ture may  then  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms. 

3.  Strangulations  give  rise  to  rapid  and  absolute  obstruction  ;  fol- 
lowed speedily  by  signs  of  severe  enteritis,  or  even  of  gangrene  of  the 
intestines,  perforation,  and  peritonitis.  If  not  relieved,  their  issue  is 
quickly  fatal.  Many  cases  belonging  to  this  class  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  exclusion,  and  frequently  they  can  merely  be  guessed  at.  A 
previous  history  of  peritonitis  may  help  the  diagnosis  ;  while  the  imme- 
diate attack  is  often  due  to  some  violent  exertion. 

4.  Intus-susception  is  also  sudden  in  its  onset  as  a  rule,  begin- 
ning with  griping  pain,  more  or  less  violent,  usually  referred  to  the 
umbilical  region.  Subsequently  coHcky  pains  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  ordinary  signs  of  obstruction  set  in,  followed  by  those  of 
enteritis  or  peritonitis.  The  other  important  diagnostic  evidences  of 
invagination  are  the  passage  of  blood  per  amim,  in  some  cases  mixed 
with  mucus  or  decomposed  tissues  ;  the  detection  of  a  sausage-shaped 
tumour  in  the  abdomen,  corresponding  to  some  part  of  the  intestme, 
presenting  peristaltic  movements,  and  altering  during  the  progress  of 
the  case  as  regards  its  direction,  extent,  and  shape ;  and  the  end  of  the 
intii-s-suscepted portion  being  felt  or  seen  on  examination  through  the 
anus,  or  more  or  less  of  it  being  discharged  in  a  gangrenous  condition. 
In  the  latter  case  sudden  perforation  and  its  consequences  may  happen. 
There  are  generally  some  important  distinctions  between  invagination 
of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  namely,  that  in  the  fonner  the  symp- 
toms are  greatly  more  severe  and  acute  in  their  progress  ;  haemorrhage 
is  much  more  abundant,  blood  being  also  sometimes  vomited;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  large  bowel  there  is  generally  much  tenesmus,  with 
dysenteric  stools.  Physical  examination  may  afford  some  aid  m  localizing 
the  mischief.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  intus-susception  end 
fatally  those  in  which  the  large  intestine  is  involved  sometimes  lasting 
for  many  weeks  or  months.  The  several  events  which  may  happen  in 
their  course  are  indicated  in  the  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy. 

c  It  is  scarcely  practicable  to  indicate  the  characters  of  obstruction 
from  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  occurrence  ot 
chronic  constipation  in  a  hysterical  female,  ending  in  complete  obstruc- 
tion, might  suggest  paralysis,  though  probably  the  previous  accumula- 
tion of  fEEces  actually  originates  the  obstruction.    It  generally  yields 

*°  Prognosis.— Without  entering  into  details,  it  will  be  evident  that  all 
forms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  Ihe 
cases  most  speedily  fatal  are  those  due  to  strangulation  or  intus-suscep- 
tion The  chronic  varieties  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  end  in  com- 
plete closure.  Accumulations  may  often  be  got  nd  of,  and  thus 
recovery  be  brought  about. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  separately  considered,  accord- 
ing as  intestinal  obstruction  is  chronic  and  gradual  in  its  progress  •  or 
sudden  and  acute. 

1.  In  chronic  cases  the  main  principles  are  to  regulate  the  diet 
strictly,  allowing  only  liquid  or  pultaceous,  highly  digestible,  and  nutri- 
tious articles  in  moderate  quantities ;  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  bowels 
acting  comfortably,  for  which  purpose  mild  enemata  answer  best,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  use  of  strong  purgatives  ;  to  remove,  if 
possible,  anything  causing  compression,  as  well  as  any  accumulation  ; 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  improve  the  general  con- 
dition; to  treat  troublesome  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive 
organs;  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  have  recourse  to  certain  operations. 

Should  there  be  a  striciure  in  the  rectum,  it  may  often  be  dilated 
successfully  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  bottgie.  In  certain  instances 
also  it  is  desirable  to  make  an  artificial  anus  above  an  obstruction,  as 
described  in  surgical  works,  which  may  prolong  life  considerably,'  at 
the  same  time  giving  marked  relief 

2.  In  cases  of  acute  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause,  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  is  not  on  any  account  to  excite  the  intestines  by 
giving  powerful  purgatives.  It  is  allowable  to  use  enemata  cautiously, 
so  as  to  clear  out  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  obstruction.  Of  course 
little  or  no  food  should  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  and  very  soon  the 
smallest  quantity  is  immediately  rejected ;  therefore  all  the  necessary 
support,  mcluding  stimulants  when  required,  must  be  administered  per 
redu?n,  and  frequently  considerable  quantities  of  the  latter  are  needed 
The  patient  may  be  permitted  to  suck  ice  freely.  The  most  important 
internal  remedy  is  opium  in  full  doses  ;  or  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphia  may,  be  employed.  Belladonna  is  also  of  much  value  or  this 
drug  combined  with  opium.  In  the  treatment  of  intus-suscep'tion  to- 
bacco has  been  employed,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  enema  of  its  infusion 
but  It  is  a  dangerous  remedy.  External  applications  over  the  abdomen 
of  dry  heat,  poultices,  fomentations,  turpentine  stupes,  or  sinapisms 
are  very  serviceable.  Vomiting  and  other  symptoms  require  the  usual 
remedies  for  their  relief  In  the  treatment  of  intus-susception,  the 
pdual  injection  of  a  large  amount  of  liquid  or  air  per  anum  has  been 
frequently  practised,  and  apparently  with  benefit.  This  injection  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  syphon-enema,  as  in  a  case  reported  by 
Dr.  Pearson  Irvine  {Medical  Ti7nes  and  Gazette,  Nov.  2<,  1876)  in 
which  this  method  of  treatment,  followed  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
atropine,  proved  successful.  ^ 

Of'?n^,?r  if  '^"'''^'"!\  P^^sents  itself  in  many  of  these  cases. 

Of  course  if  there  ,s  any  evident  or  suspected  hernia,  surgical  inter- 
ZTVl  r'r"^-  ^""^"^^^  "P^'-'-^tion  which  migh  be  Indicated, 
and  which  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  consists  in  opening  the 
abdomen,  with  the  view  either  of  removing  some  internal  stranguktion! 
or  of  reducing  an  invagination.  If  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  tha 

abdom^'I  VI  ^^"^'^^^^^  permissible  to  risk  opening  the 

abdomen,  especially  ,f  the  case  seems  otherwise  hopeless.    As  regards 

Ittemm  STdn'  .     ^T'^T^  '-^"^h"^'^'^'        allotaWe  to 

attempt  Its  reduction  when  the  laFge  intestine  is  involved.  Under  anv 
circumstances  the  results  are  not  very  satisfactory.  ^ 
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Chapter  XXIV. 


INTESTINAL  WORMS— HELMINTHIASIS. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  intended  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  main 
facts  relating  to  those  animal  parasites  which  infest  the  alimentary  canal 
of  human  beings  j  but  it  will  be  convenient,  in  noticing  their  Hfe- 
history,  to  allude  to  another  phase  of  their  existence,  as  they  are  found 
in  other  organs  of  the  body.  For  a  complete  account  of  this  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Cobbold's  valuable  works. 

The  ordinary  intestinal  worms  include  : — i.  Cestodes  or  tape- 
worms, a.  TEEnia  medio-canellata.  b.  Taenia  solium,  c.  Bothrio- 
cephalus  latus.  2.  Nematodes,  a.  Ascaris  lumbricoides  {round- 
worm), b.  Oxyuris  vermicularis  {thread-worm  or  seai-worm).  c.  Tri- 
cocephalus  dispar  {hair-headed  or  whip-worm).  Among  rare  varieties 
are  mentioned  tsenia  nana  or  egyptica,  elliptica,  and  flavo-punctata ; 
bothriocephalus  cordatus ;  ascaris  mystax;  dochmius  duodenahs; 
distoma  crassum  and  heterophyes. 

Etiology  and  Development. — It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  no 
intestinal  worm  ever  developes  in  the  bowel  directly  from  an  ovum 
deposited  there  by  a  previous  tenant,  but  that  this  must  be  first  dis- 
charged and  undergo  metamorphosis,  being  afterwards  conveyed  by 
some  means  through  the  mouth  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  and  when  it  reaches  its  pecuHar  habitat  it  grows 
into  the  adult  animal.  As  regards  the  development  of  the  nematodes, 
an  embryo  forms  in  each  ovum  after  its  discharge  in  the  stools,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  thread-worm,  even  while  it  is  in  the  intestines  ;  no 
further  change  occurs  so  long  as  the  ovum  is  outside  the  body,  though 
it  may  retain  its  vitality  for  a  long  period.  In  this  condition  it  is  sup- 
posed to  enter  the  alimentary  canal  in  various  ways,  such  as  in  water, 
vegetables,  fruit,  or  impure  starchy  substances.  The  ova  of  thread- 
worms may  also  probably  be  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the  agency  of  the 
fineers  or  nails  of  a  person  already  infected,  these  having  been  pre- 
viously used  for  the  purpose  of  scratching  the  anus.  From  some 
exoeriments,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  embryos  of  round- 
worms will  not  undergo  any  further  change  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach  in  the  free  state,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are 
taken  up  bv  some  other  animal,  such  as  a  small  worm,  or  an  insect  or 
its  larva,  which  is  swallowed  along  with  vegetable  and  other  articles  of 

The  development  of  tape-tvorms  is  better  known.  Segments  of  these, 
containing  abundant  ripe  ova,  separate  and  are  discharged /^r 
or  even  break  up  within  the  bowel ;  the  ova  escape  and  are  scattered 
aLut  in  various^vays  ;  they  are  then  swallowed  by  different  ammals, 
^peciaUy  by  pigs,  oxen,  and  sheep,  mixed  with  their  food.  In  the  ah- 
meSv  canal  of  these  animals  the  shell  of  the  ovum  ruptures,  and  then 
tTe  eSyo  escapes,  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  surface,  and 

workrits  Say  into  the  tissues,  until  it  reaches  a  suitable  spot,  where  it 
Ses  do  wn  and  undergoes  further  changes,  presenting  a  head  and  neck 
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with  appendages  like  those  of  a  tape-worm  {scolex),  from  which  a 
vesicular  appendage  or  bladder  hangs  down.  In  this  stage  the  worm  is 
named  a  cysticercus  or  bladder-worm,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  muscles,  liver, 
brain,  and  other  organs  and  tissues  of  different  animals,  sometimes  in 
human  beings.  Each  tape-worm  has  a  special  form  of  cysticercus  j 
that  of  the  taenia  soHum  is  named  the  cysticercus  celliilosus ;  that  of  the 
taenia  medio-canellata  the  cysticerus  medio-canellata.  This  cysticercus 
may  remain  for  some  years,  or  may  finally 
perish  ;  if,  however,  it  in  any  way  reaches 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  particular  class 
of  animal  which  it  infests  in  the  adult  con- 
dition, it  becomes  attached  by  the  head,  the 
vesicle  falls  of,  and  then  a  succession  of 
segments  form,  constituting  the  ordinary 

tape-worm.    The  usual  way  in  which  these   

larvae  reach  the  stomach,  is  in  consequence       Fig-  4  *  Fig.  5.t 

of  an  individual  eating  the  raw  or  imper- 
fectly-cooked flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  infest ;  thus  the  tcenia 
solium  comes  from  pig's  flesh  (measly  pork) ;  the  icenia  medio-canellata 
from  beef ;  while  the  bothriocephaliis  latus  is  believed  to  be  conveyed 
by  fish  or  molluscs. 

Different  varieties  of  tape-worm  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  In  this  country  the  tcBtiia  soliu7ii  and  medio-canellata  are  the 
forms  met  with,  the  latter  quite  as  frequently  as,  if  not  more  frequently 
than,  the  former.  Bothriocephalus  is  prevalent  in  Eastern  Europe  as 
far  as  the  Vistula,  and  in  Switzerland,  especially  along  sea  coasts  and 
nvers.  Tape-worm  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  those  countries  where 
much  pig's  flesh  is  consumed,  and  individuals  who  do  not  eat  this  kind 
of  food,  such  as  Jews,  are  particularly  exempt  from  the  complaint. 
It  is  frequently  observed  among  those  who,  in  connection  with  their 
occupation,  are  m  the  habit  of  putting  knives  used  for  cutting  raw  meat 
mto  their  mouths,  such  as  butchers,  cooks,  &c. ;  and  also  among  those 
who  mdulge  in  raw  or  very  underdone  meat,  or  in  sausages  and  such 
articles,  as  then  the  parasites  are  not  destroyed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  this  country  beef  is  often  the  meat  by  which 
tape -worm  is  conveyed.  The  bothriocephalus  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  m  drinkmg  water.  Women  sufi-er  more  frequently  than  men  • 
and  usually  the  persons  affected  are  between  16  and  40  years  of  age 

Round  and  thread-worms  are  principally  found  in  children,  especially 
if  they  are  m  bad  health,  or  improperly  fed  and  dirty.  Round  worms 
are  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  in  the  Southern 
Sta  es  of  America,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Brazil,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  especially  in  low  and  damp  districts 
They  are  common  enough  in  this  country.    It  is  presumed  that  an 

^^^"IS^S^^       '""^'^         °^  -'-1 
+  J"'?-  5-— The  same  cysticercus  extruded  :  a.  The  caudal  vesicle  of  the  cvstirprn,.; 

disttdrd  So  ris'ici  l'^^r^'-«^T  •^^^'^t  '^'-i-  encf^f^linoK^o : 

aistendea  into  a  vesicle  by  the  accumulation  of  water,    c.  The  transveiselv-wrinkUv 
VOL.  II. 
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unhealthy  condition  of  the  enteric  mucous  membrane,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  much  viscid  mucus,  favours  the  development  ot 

^°DESCRiPTiON.-Only  the  main  characters  of  the  ordinary  worms 
can  be  noticed  in  this  work,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  recognized. 

I   Tape-worms.-In  the  adult  form  {sirobila)  tape-worms  are 
elongated,  narrow,  flattened,  or  tape-like  in  form,  consistmg  of  a 
head"  a  neck,  and  a  series  of  thin  flat,  quadnlateral  segments  or 
links  {proglottides),  varying  in  number  accordmg  to  the  length  of  the 
worm,  united  by  a  softer  and  more  transparent  tissue.    The  links 
grow  from  behind  the  neck  by  a  process  of  budding,  and   ^en  pass 
on,  making  room  for  those  more  recently  formed,  so  that  the  olde 
are  the  most  distant  from  the  head.    At  first  they  are  very  small  but 
enlarge  considerably  as  they  become  more  mature, 
at  the  same  time  altering  in  form  somewhat,  and 
presenting  a  more  complicated  structure.  Tape- 
worms are  parenchymatous  in  structure,  consisting 
of  a  soft,  whitish,  or  yellowish-white  contractile 
tissue  ;  having  no  mouth  or  alimentary  canal ;  but 
presenting  a  water-vascular  system  communicating 
between  the  segments,  and  well-developed  sexual 
organs.    These  are  not  evident  in  the  most  recent 
links     The  female  apparatus  appears  first  as  a 
median  tube  with  lateral  branches,  subsequently 
becoming  more  divided  and  developing  ova,  which 
almost  completely  fill  the  terminal  links,  rendering 
them  opaque,  and  in  these  segments  embryos  may 
be  visible.     The  male  organs  consist  of  tortuous 
seminiferous  tubes  and  a  penis.    Each  segment  is 
hermaphrodite,  and  the  sexual  orifice  is  either  single 
or  double,  opening  either  laterally  or  on  one  of 
the  surfaces.    All  the  varieties  of  tape-worm  inhabit 
the  small  intestines  ordinarily  ;  rarely  one  may  enter 
the  large  bowel  or  the  stomach.    As  a  rule  only  a 
single  worm  is  present ;  occasionally  there  are  two 

or  more.  .  , 

I.  Tania  Solium.— Length  varies  from  a  yard  to 
100  or  150  feet  or  more,  but  the  average  is  stated 
by  diff"erent  authorities  at  from  5  or  7  to  20  or 
30  feet.    Head  very  small,  somewhat  globular  or 
bulbous,  with  a  slightly  prominent  conical  snout 
or  rostellum  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  double 
row  of  curved  silicious  hooks,  from  12   to  15 
and  further  back  4  suckers,  symmetrically  arranged. 
7V-^i"extremely  slender;  from  \  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch    ong  ; 
transversely  marked.    Segments  in  their  earliest  stage  very  small,  and 
much  broader  than  long  ;   gradually  become  more  flattened  and 
♦  T?,v        Taenia  solium  armata  (of  the  natural  size).    Fragments  taken  at  certain 

backwards.— (Z>«i'^z««t'. ) 


Fig.  6.* 

in  each  row 
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altered  in  the  relation  of  their  diameters,  so  as  to  be  first  square,  and 
af  envards  oblong,  being  much  longer  than  broad,  with  the  ends 
nanrowed,  especially  the  anterior  extremity.    Mature  hnks  measure 


Fig.  7.* 


Fig.  8.t 


about  i  an  inch  long,  and  J  inch  broad.  Male  zx\.^  female  organs 
open  by  one  orifice,  which  is  situated  laterally  in  a  little  projection,  now 
on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  but  not  regularly  alternating. 

2.  TceniaMedio-canellata. — Has  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  taenia  solium,  with  the 
following  differences  : — Length  usually 
greater.    Head  larger,  has  neither  snout 
nor  hooks,  being  flattened  in  front,  but 
its  four  suckers  are  very  prominent  and 
powerful.     Leuckart    describes  a  fifth 
smaller  one  between  them.    Links  more 
numerous,  broader,  thicker,  and  firmer. 
Sexual  organs  more  developed  and  divi- 
ded ;  and '  orifice  situated  near  the  pos- 
terior border. 

3.  Bothriocephalus  Latiis. — Length  very 
considerable.  Bead  obtuse  or  club- 
shaped,  having  no  hooks  or  prominences, 
but  merely  two  longitudinal   slits  or 

*  Fig.  7. — Head  and  neck  of  Toenia  solium  magnified,    a.  Circle  of  hooks, 
t  Fig.  8. — Circle  of  hooks,  mor,e  highly  magnified. — (Leuckart.') 
X  Fig.  9.— Head  of  Taenia  medio-canellata,  highly  magnified. — (After  Kikhen- 
meister. ) 

N  2 


Fig.  9.t 


Fig.  i2.t 

■  rfe  I0.-ia»a*.    Head  of  the  BothHoccphdus  1.1..S,  enhmd  .ij  tioe.^^^^^ 

,ierLte;;i,T:<isLr^'°ffe'S^^ 
rei'K;i^s?sxxrr//.»^^^^^ 
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^ooved  suckers,  one  on  each  side.  Neck  very  short.  Segments 
exceedingly  numerous ;  not  distinctly  visible  for  a  little  distance  from 
the  head  :  at  first  nearly  equal  in  diameters,  but  soon  much  broader 
than  long  ;  have  a  slightly  brownish  colour.  Sexual  openings  in  the 
middle  of  one  surface  of  each  segment,  near  its  posterior  border  and 
not  lateral;  they  are  distinct,  that  of  the  male  apparatus  being 
anterior.    Ova  of  a  brown  colour, 

II.  Nematodes.    The  main  characters  of  the  chief  nematodes  are 
indicated  in  the  following  description  :—  .  •    i  i,  .  * 

I  Ascaris  Lumbricoides.—Form  elongated  and  cylindrical,  but  taper- 
ing towards  the  ends,  especially  the  anterior.  Lefigthixom  6  to  12  or 
16  inches  ;  and  diameter  2  to  3  lines.  Appears  reddish,  greyish-red, 
or  yellowish-white,  semitransparent,  firm,  and  elastic.  Head  has  three 
small  prominences,  with  the  mouth  between  them,  Uned  with  numerous 
teeth  A  circular  depression  separates  it  from  the  body.  Body  pre- 
sents fine  transverse  markings.  Sexes  are  distinct.  Male  shorter,  and 
curved  posteriorly,  where  the  sexual  organs  are  placed.  I'onale 
straighter,  and  thicker  at  the  hinder  extremity  ;  has  the  sexual  opening 
about  the  end  of  the  anterior  third.    (See  Fig.  12.) 

Habitat  small  intestines,  but  often  migrates  into  the  large  bowel, 
and  out  through  the  anus ;  or,  rarely,  to  the  stomach,  oesophagus, 
mouth,  nares,  frontal  sinuses,  windpipe,  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  or 
gall-bladder,  peritoneum,  vagina,  urinary  organs,  and  various  other 
parts.  . 

Ntimber  usually  several ;  may  be  hundreds  ;  sometimes  only  one. 
2.    Oxyuris    Vermicularis. — Very 
small  and  delicate ;  fusiform  ;  males 
measuring  from  i  to  2  lines  long ; 
fejnales  about  5  lines.    Whitish  and 
semi-transparent ;   surface  presents 
fine  transverse  strise.    Head  has  a 
terminal   mouth,   with   3  scarcely 
evident  lips,  and  a  wing-like  expan- 
sion on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  as- 
pects.  Male  is  rolled  up  posteriorly, 
where  the  sexual  organs  are  placed. 
Female  is  straight  or  but  slightly  bent, 
and  has  the  vulva  about  the  junction 
of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds. 

Habitat  the  rectum  and  lower  part 
of  colon.  Often  migrate  around 
the  anus,  into  the  vagina,  urethra,  or 
under  the  prepuce.  Have  been  seen 
in  the  small  intestines  and  stomach. 

Number  usually  very  great ;  hun- 
dreds or  thousands. 

3.  Tricocephalus  dispar. — Thread- 

*  Fig.  13. — Female  Oxyuris  vermicularis  :  i.  Four  oxyurides  of  the  natural  size. 
2.  The  cephalic  end  magnified;  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  are  shown.  3.  The 
caudal  extremity  magnified.  4.  The  head  greatly  enlarged  ;  a,  the  mouth  furnished 
with  three  lips  ;  b  b,  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  integument. — (Davainf.) 


Fig.  13.* 
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Uke'vn.  form, being  from  i  to  i\  or  2  inches  long.  Posterior  end  thicker 
than  anterior,  which  is  hair-Hke,  and  ends  in  a  simple  terminal  mouth. 
Male  is  the  smaller,  and  is  spirally  coiled  posteriorly.  Fetnale  is  larger 
and  thicker,  only  slightly  curved;  the  uterus  contains  an  immense 
number  of  ova. 

Habitat  usually  the  caecum, 
rarely  the  colon,  very  rarely  the 
ileum.  The  head  is  generally 
imbedded  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, while  the  body  moves 
freely. 

Nianber  usVizWy  not  great,  but 
may  be  hundreds. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. 
— Worms  frequently  exist  in  the 
alimentary  canal  without  set- 
ting up  any  evident  symptoms. 
When  present  these  are  usually 
indicative  of  (i)  local  irrita- 
tion; (2)  reflex  disturbance  j 
Fig-  and  (3)  more  or  less  constitu- 

tional disorder.  Occasionally  worms  lead  to  congestion,  inflammation, 
superficial  erosion  of  the  mucous  surface,  or  even  to  slight  ulceration ; 
in  exceptional  cases  they  may  even  cause  obstruction  of  the  bowels ; 
or,  by  migrating  into  the  stomach,  bile-ducts,  liver,  larynx,  peritoneum, 
and  other  parts,  may  originate  dangerous  symptoms  referable  to  either 
of  these  structures.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
symptoms  are  more  marked  in  dehcate  and  weakly  persons,  or  in 
those  whose  nervous  system  is  highly  susceptible  ;  and  that  they  are 
proportionate  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  worms. 

The  /d><rff/ symptoms  attending  the  tape-  and  round-worms  are  un- 
easiness, curious  sensations,  or  actual  griping  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
especially  about  the  umbilicus ;  sometimes  attacks  of  severe  colic, 
attended  with  vomiting  or  retching,  and  faintness ;  capricious  and 
variable  appetite,  often  with  craving  for  special  and  indigestible  articles 
of  food 3  furred  tongue,  and  foul  breath;  nausea  or  vomiting  ;  irregu- 
larity of  the  bowels,  constipation  and  slight  diarrhoea  alternating  from 
time  to  time,  the  stools  sometimes  containing  mucus ;  flatulence,  with 
distended  abdomen.  The  main  reflex  phenomena  described  include 
itching  at  the  various  mucous  orifices,  which  causes  the  patient  to  scratch 
the  anus,  or  pick  the  nose ;  salivation ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  during 
sleep,  which  is  uneasy  and  disturbed ;  dull  frontal  headache,  with  giddi- 
ness ;  noises  in  the  ears ;  squinting,  dilated  pupils,  oedema  of  eyehds, 
flashes  and  specks  before  the  eyes ;  twitchings  of  the  limbs  or  facial 
muscles,  or  even  violent  general  convulsions  ending  fatally ;  choreic, 
hysterical,  epileptic,  or  maniacal  attacks  ;  deranged  menstruation  ;  pal- 
pitation ;  and  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat.  Among  the 
^OT^ra/ symptoms  observed  are  more  or  less  wasting;  pallor;  a  sense 

•  Fiff  i-l  —The  Tricoceplialus''clispar  :  i.  The  male,  of  the  natural  size.    2.  The 
femalefof  the  natural  size.    3-  The  head  magnified.    4-  The  tail,  also  greatly  en- 
■  larged. — {Davaine.) 
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of  debility  and  languor  ;  pains  in  the  limbs ;  fretfulness  and  depression 
of  spirits. 

In  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  these  symptoms  are  by  no  means  cha- 
racteristic of  worms,  and  it  is  often  a  question  how  far  they  are  originated 
by  their  agency  ;  still  when  such  phenomena  are  present,  worms  should 
always  be  thought  of  The  diagnosis  may  be  verified  by  the  passage 
/<fr  a/turn  of  fragments  of  a  tape-worm,  or  of  entire  round  worms ;  and 
if  necessary,  remedies  may  be  given  with  the  view  of  aiding  their  expul- 
sion. Microscopic  examination  of  the  stools,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering ova,  is  recommended  in  suspected  cases.  Portions  of  tape- 
worm sometimes  escape  spontaneously  as  the  patient  is  walking  along. 

Thread-tvorms  are  very  common  in  weakly  and  dirty  children,  and  as 
they  are  often  extremely  numerous,  they  give  rise  to  much  local  irri- 
tation, causing  severe  itching  and  tickling  about  the  anus,  which  leads 
to  constant  scratching ;  this  is  especially  intense  towards  night,  and 
may  gravely  interfere  with  sleep.  I  have  also  met  with  cases  in  which 
they  caused  much  annoyance  in  adult  females.  Occasionally  these 
worms  excite  considerable  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  not  uncommonly 
they  originate  prolapsus  ani.  They  also  frequently  pass  into  the  vagina, 
causing  much  irritation  here,  and  inducing  catarrh,  undue  sexual  ex- 
citement and  masturbation,  or  now  and  then  severe  haemorrhage.  By 
getting  under  the  prepuce,  thread-worms  also  promote  the  habit  of 
masturbation  in  males.  On  examination  they  may  often  be  seen 
moving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus ;  as  well  as  in  abundance  in  the 
stools.  Various  reflex  symptoms  are  often  attributed  to  thread-worms, 
but  with  doubtful  propriety. 

The  tricoeephalus  dispar  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — Most  intestinal  worms  may  be  readily  got  rid  of,  if  pro- 
perly treated.  Tape-worms  are  sometimes  difficult  to  remove  completely, 
but  with  systematic  management  a  cure  may  almost  always  be  effected. 
It  is  the  safest  plan  to  see  that  the  head  of  a  tape-worm  is  discharged, 
else  if  this  remains  a  further  growth  will  probably  take  place ;  however, 
it  is  affirmed  that  if  only  the  head  and  a  small  portion  of  the  neck  is 
left,  the  worm  will  die  ;  and,  further,  the  nearer  the  head  any  portion  is 
which  is  detached,  the  more  easily  will  the  rest  be  got  rid  of  Worms 
may  now  and  then  prove  highly  dangerous  by  their  migrations,  or  by 
causing  obstruction  of  the  bowels  ;  death  may  also  occur  in  children 
from  reflex  convulsions  excited  by  their  agency. 

Treatment. — i.  If  worms  are  present  in  the  intestines,  of  course  the 
first  object  in  treatment  is  to  get  them  expelled.  The  remedies  for  this 
end  rAust  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  parasite.  For  fape-iaonn  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  treatment  is  usually  efficacious : — To  make  the  patient  take 
only  liquids,  such  as  milk  and  beef-tea,  for  a  day ;  then  to  administer  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil  in  the  evening ;  and,  finally,  early  on  the  following 
morning,  if  the  oil  has  acted  well,  to  give  a  draught,  containing  the 
liquid  extract  of  male  fern,  in  the  dose  of  v,\  x  to  5i  or  5iss,  according  to 
age.  The  draught  may  be  made  up  with  sugar,  mucilage,  and  milk  ; 
or  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg  and  cinnamon  water.  The  object  of  this 
plan  is  to  clear  out  the  bowels  So  as  to  expose  the  worm,  and  then  the 
male  fern  acts  upon  it  and  kills  it.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  follow 
up  the  draught  with  another  dose  of  castor  oil,  but  generally  this  is  not 
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needed,  as  the  drug  itself  acts  as  a  purgative.  Some  authorities  prefer 
giving  the  extract  in  smaller  doses,  frequently  repeated  ;  others  employ 
the  powdered  fern.  In  order  to  see  whether  the  head  of  the  worm  is 
discharged,  each  stool  must  be  received  into  a  separate  vessel,  then 
mixed  with  water,  and  filtered  through  coarse  muslin. 

Other  anthelmmtics  employed  for  the  destruction  of  tape-worms  are 
kousso,  followed  by  a  cathartic  ;  kamela  powder  (5i  to  5iij  in  treacle  or 
syrup) ;  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  pomegranate  (3ij  in  Oj, 
boiled  down  to  Oss) ;  powdered  areca  nut ;  oil  of  turpentine  (5i  to  §ss); 
and  petroleum  (iTl_  xx  to  xxx).  If  the  worm  projects  through  the  anus, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  roll  it  gradually  round  a  piece  of  stick,  and 
thus  draw  it  out ;  or  to  apply  some  poisonous  agent  to  the  protruded 
portion. 

For  round-worms  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  santonin,  which  is  the 
active  principle  of  the  popular  worm-seeds.  It  is  well  before  administer- 
ing this  drug  to  give  an  aperient,  such  as  a  little  jalap  with  scammony ; 
and  to  hmit  the  diet  to  liquids  for  a  day.  Santonin  may  be  employed 
alone,  gr.  i — v  every  morning,  for  two  or  three  days,  mixed  with  sugar 
or  syrup,  or  made  up  into  lozenges,  or  with  gingerbread.  '  It  seems  to 
be  more  efficacious  when  mixed  with  castor  oil,  and  Kiickenmeister 
advises  that  from  gr.  ij — iv  be  dissolved  in  ^i  of  the  oil,  and  3i  taken 
every  hour  until  it  acts.  Other  preparations  used  containing  santonin 
are  an  ethereal  extract  of  worm-seeds,  and  santonate  of  soda.  Mucuna  • 
and  powdered  tin  are  also  employed  for  the  expulsion  of  round-worms, 
which  act  by  causing  mechanical  irritation.  Some  practitioners  rely 
merely  upon  strong  purgatives. 

Santonin  is  also  useful  internally  in  the  treatment  of  thread-worms, 
but  these  are  decidedly  best  got  rid  of  by  means  of  enemata,  of  which 
many  kinds  have  been  employed.  Any  of  the  following  will  answer 
well,  viz.  -—Common  salt  and  other  alkaline  salts  dissolved  in  water  or 
gruel  (5i  to  Oj)  ;  santonin  with  castor  oil;  infusion  of  quassia ;  infusion 
or  decoction  of  wormwood ;  tincture  of  steel  (5i  to  Oj  of  water  or 
infusion  of  quassia) ;  olive  oil ;  lime-water ;  decoction  of  aloes ; 
decoction  of  rue ;  turpentine  with  gruel ;  or  even  mere  water,  if 
employed  freely  for  a  few  days.    Cleanliness  is  of  great  importance. 

The  tricocephalus  requires  no  special  treatment. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  intestinal  worms  it  is  essential  to  look  to  the  state 
of  the  general  health,  and  to  improve  this  by  means  of  steel  and  other 
tonics,  with  cod-liver  oil,  if  required ;  as  well  as  by  the  regulation  of  diet, 
and  attention  to  hygienic  measures.  The  alii7ientary  canal  must  also 
be  attended  to,  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  acting,  so  as  to  prevent  accu- 
mulation of  unhealthy  mucus.  Scammony,  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  castor 
oil  are  the  best  aperients  in  these  cases,  and  either  of  the  powders 
may  be  advantageously  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia. 

3.  The  prevention  of  worms  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  especially  as  regards  tape-worms,  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  taking  every  precaution  against  those  habits  men- 
tioned under  the  tetiology,  by  which  the  ova  are  conveyed  into 
the  stomach,  such  as  eating  raw  or  partially  cooked  meat;  puttmg 
knives  into  the  mouth ;  or  drinking  impure  water.  Stools  known  to 
contain  any  kind  of  worms  or  their  ova  should  be  unmediately  des- 
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troyed.  Of  course  meat  that  is  measly  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
taken  as  food.  In  the  case  of  children,  important  prophylactic 
measures  against  the  development  of  worms  consist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  good  health ;  the  preservation  of  the  digestive  organs  in 
a  satisfactory  condition ;  and  attention  to  cleanliness. 


Trichinosis. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  the  present  chapter  a  disease  due 
to  the  entrance  into  the  human  body  of  a  parasite  named  trichina 
spiralis.  This  complaint  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  but  is 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  where  it  occurs  some- 
times as  an  epidemic. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Trichinae  are  introduced  into  the  human 
body  solely  by  eating  pig's  flesh  in  which  they  exist,  either  in  a  raw  or 
imperfectly  cooked  condition,  or  in  the  form  of  pickled  and  smoked 
articles,  sausages,  etc.  When  this  reaches  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
parasites  are  liberated  and  develope  with  great  rapidity,  the  females 
being  by  far  the  more  numerous  and  the  larger,  and  originating  an 
immense  number  of  young  trichinae,  which  perforate  the  intestinal  wall, 
migrate  along  the  mesentery  to  the  spine,  and  pass  thence  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  entering  into  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  penetrating 
even  the  sarcolemma.  These  structures  constitute  their  habitat,  and 
here  they  set  up  inflammatory  action,  becoming  surrounded  by  a  capsule 
or  shell.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  several  productions  of  young 
trichinae  in  the  alimentary  canal,  with  subsequent  migrations.  _ 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  man  trichinae  at  first  excite  gastro- 


enteric catarrh,  often  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  After  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  the  muscles,  when  examined 
with  a  lens,  are  seen  to  present  fine  striae  or  minute  dots,  of  a  greyish- 

*  Slightly  magnified  cyst  of  Trichina  Spiralis.— (Virchmi.) 
t  The  Trichina  Spiralis  removed  from  its  cyst.— (  Fj>c/ww.) 
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white  and  opaque  aspect,  which  are  collections  of  the  parasite,  contained 
in  capsules  or  cysts  produced  by  their  irritation.  These  become  more 
abundant  as  the  case  advances,  and  they  are  chiefly  observed  in  the 
muscles  of  the  loins,  the  diaphragm,  intercostals,  muscles  of  the  neck, 
eye,  larynx,  and  tongue.  In  the  limbs  they  are  mainly  found  in  those 
nearest  the  trunk,  being  most  numerous  near  their  tendinous  attach- 
ments. The  affected  parts  feel  unusually  firm  and  resistant.  On  micro- 
scopic examination  the  muscular  fibres  are  found  to  be  more  or  less 
destroyed,  and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  increased.  Each  little 
cyst  (Fig.  15)  is  somewhat  ovoid  in  shape,  being  at  first  transparent,  but 
soon  becoming  thicker  and  more  opaque,  and  ultimately  calcifying. 
The  tric/itfia  (Fig.  16)  is  coiled  up  in  its  interior,  and  is  very  minute, 
the  female  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  head  is  finely  pointed,  un- 
armed, with  a  minute  mouth  in  the  centre.  In  fatal  cases  of  trichinosis 
extensive  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion  or  inflammation,  venous 
thrombosis,  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  various  organs  are 
frequently  observed. 

Symptoms. — Trichinosis  generally  begins  with  symptoms  of  more  or 
less  gastro-enteric  disorder,  such  as  a  sense  of  pressure  and  fulness  in 
the  epigastrium,  impaired  appetite,  discomfort  after  eating,  nausea  or 
vomiting,  eructations,  colicky  pains,  and  diarrhoea,  with  a  feeling  of 
much  languor  and  depression ;  in  some  cases  the  onset  is  characterized 
by  violent  sickness  and  purging,  simulating  cholera  or  irritant  poisoning. 
Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  quite  insidiously,  with  merely  a  feeling 
of  lassitude  and  depression,  wandering  pains,  and  stiffness  in  the  limbs. 
The  subsequent  characteristic  symptoms  are  those  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  muscles.  Those  of  the  limbs  which  are  affected 
become  painful,  tender,  swollen,  hard,  and  rigid ;  there  is  much  stiff- 
ness, movement  being  greatly  impaired,  and  the  joints  are  fixed  in  a 
state  of  more  or  less  flexion,  any  attempt  to  extend  them  causing  severe 
pain.  From  implication  of  various  muscles  there  may  result  attacks  of 
severe  dyspnoea,  aphonia,  trismus,  dysphagia,  impaired  movement  of 
the  tongue,  and  other  symptoms.  A  peculiar  cedema  is  also  observed, 
affecting  the  face  and  eyelids,  and  extending  in  the  limbs  from  the 
upper  part  towards  the  hands  and  feet. 

Symptomatic  pyrexia  accompanies  this  condition,  often  severe,  the 
temperature  sometimes  rising  to  106°,  and  the  pulse  to  120  or  140; 
abundant  clammy  perspirations  may  be  observed,  and  occasionally 
sudamina  appear.  In  cases  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue  low  typhoid 
symptoms  set  in,  frequently  accompanied  with  signs  of  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  other  inflammatory  affections.  Should  recovery  ensue,  the 
muscular  symptoms  subside,  as  well  as  the  pyrexia,  but  convalescence 
is  usually  protracted,  marked  debility,  anaemia,  and  oedema  remaining 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Diagnosis. — Trichinosis  may  in  severe  cases  be  mistaken  at  first  for 
cholera  or  irritant  poisoning.  It  may  also  simulate  typhoid  fever  in  the 
early  stage.  After  a  time  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  muscles  are 
quite  characteristic. 

Treatment. — To  prevent  trichinosis,  meat  containing  the  parasites 
must  be  avoided,  and  microscopic  examination  of  pig's  flesh  is  practised 
in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  In 
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order  to  be  quite  safe,  the  best  plan  is  never  to  eat  any  pig's  flesh  which 
has  not  been  thoroughly  cooked.  In  the  treatment  of  the  actual 
disease,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  is  to  get  rid  of  the  trichinae  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  by  means  of  castor  oil  or  some  other  aperient, 
which  may  be  given  even  though  diarrhoea  should  be  present.  Benzine, 
carbohc  acid,  and  other  drugs  have  been  administered  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  parasites,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  succeed  in  this 
object.  The  general  treatment  must  be  of  a  supporting  character, 
quinine  and  stwmlants  being  also  administered.  Hot  and  anodyne 
fomentations,  or  warm  baths,  most  effectually  relieve  the  symptoms 
connected  ^^dth  the  muscles.  Other  symptoms  and  comphcations  must 
be  treated  as  they  arise. 


Chapter  XXV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

Clinical  Characters. 

The  liver  is  an  organ  which  performs  several  functions  highly 
important  in  the  animal  economy.  The  most  obvious  of  these 
is  the  formation  of  bile,  which  is  not  only  useful  for  purposes 
connected  with  digestion,  but  is  also  undoubtedly  eUminatory. 
Consequently  biliary  derangements  have  always  occupied  a  prominent 
place,  both  with  the  profession  and  the  pubUc,  in  accounting  for  the 
causation  of  a  large  number  of  ailments.  The  hver  has  also  a 
glycogenic  function,  and  the  disorders  to  which  this  is  supposed 
to  be  liable  have  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  diabetes. 
Moreover,  it  has  recently  been  maintained  by  Gamgee  and  others  that 
this  organ  forms  urea.  As  the  result  of  functional  derangements  of 
the  liver  a  number  and  variety  of  morbid  conditions  and  symptoms  have 
been  supposed  to  originate,  not  only  associated  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  also  with  remote  organs,  and  with  the  general  system, 
including  the  gouty  state  or  lithsemia.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver, 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Murchison.  In  my  opinion  the  view  which 
attributes  all  these  disorders  solely  to  the  liver  is  too  exclusive ;  at  any 
rate  they  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  in  the  following  summary  of 
the  clinical  phenomena  connected  with  hepatic  diseases,  only  those 
will  be  referred  to  which  are  obviously  associated  with  the  liver,  and 
which  are  met  with  more  or  less  when  this  organ  is  the  seat  of  organic 
diseases,  or  when  its  functions  are  interfered  with  in  various  ways. 

I.  Morbid  sensations  connected  with  the  liver  are  referred 
mainly  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  but  may  extend  across  the 
epigastrium  to  the  opposite  sidt2,  or  they  may  shoot  in  various 
directions.  They  include  different  kinds  of  pain,  with  or  without 
tenderness;  or  merely  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  fulness,  weight  and 
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heaviness.  Sympathetic  pains  in  the  right  shoulder  are  supposed  to 
be  very  common  in  hepatic  diseases. 

2.  Some  important  symptoms  result  from  disturbance  of  the 
biliary  functions,  the  chief  being  those  associated  with  jaundice, 
under  which  they  will  be  discussed.  Bile  may  also  be  secreted  in 
excess,  thus  acting  as  an  irritant,  and  causing  bilious  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting.  It  may  also  be  deficient  in  quantity  or  of  improper  quality, 
hence  originating  signs  of  deranged  digestion  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

3.  Obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  leads  to  mechanical 
congestion  of  its  tributary  veins.  The  obvious  clinical  phenomena 
which  may  result  therefrom  are  those  indicating  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh  and  its  consequences  ;  hjemorrhage  into  the  alimentary  canal ; 
ascites ;  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  distension  of  the  superficial  ab- 
dominal veins ;  and  haemorrhoids.  After  death  the  veins  within  the 
abdomen  are  often  found  much  enlarged  and  varicose ;  while  the 
spleen  and  pancreas  present  the  usual  morbid  changes  which  follow 
long-continued  venous  congestion. 

4.  Important  symptoms  arise  from  disturbance  of  the  glycogenic 
functions  of  the  liver.  These  have  already  been  sufficiently 
discussed  under  diabetes,  and  they  are  not  noticed  in  connection 
with  mere  local  diseases  of  this  organ. 

5.  If  the  liver  is  enlarged,  it  sometimes  originates  symptoms  by 
pressirg  upon  neighbouring  structures,  such  as  the  diaphragm, 
inferior  vena  cava,  or  duodenum. 

6.  Physical  examination  of  the  liver  may  demonstrate  either 
displacement ;  alteration  in  shape  ;  enlargement ;  contraction  ;  or 
alteration  in  the  characters  which  the  organ  presents  on  palpation. 
The  general  characters  of  hepatic  enlargement  are  as  follows  : — (i.)  Its 
site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  liver,  or  there  is  a  history  of  its  having 
grown  from  this  direction;  it  does  not  descend  into  the  pelvis,  but 
can  be  traced  within  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  appears  to  be 
superficial ;  sometimes  it  is  distinctly  visible,  or  even  bulges  out  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  (ii.)  Though  the  dimensions  niay  be  very 
great,  yet  as  a  rule  the  normal  general  outline  of  the  liver  can  be 
traced  more  or  less  distinctly;  while  the  sensations  on  palpation 
are  often  sufficiently  characteristic,  (iii.)  The  organ  is  somewhat 
movable  on  manipulation,  but  not  to  any  marked  extent,  (iv.)  On 
percussion  there  is  absolute  dulness,  with  considerable  sense  of 
resistance  generally ;  the  dulness  can  be  traced  upwards  towards  the 
chest,  and  may  have  the  curved  outline  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
the  liver ;  it  is,  however,  influenced  by  different  degrees  of  distension 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  (v.)  The  movements  of  the  diaphragiii 
are  often  interfered  with,  especially  on  the  right  side ;  but  the  liver  is 
generally  a  little  altered  in  position  by  deep  breathing,  (vi.)  Posture 
may  also  affect  the  organ,  it  being  more  prominent  and  lower  in  the 
abdomen  in  the  standing  posture. 

7.  Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  presents  an  enlargement,  which 
has  "the  following  general  characters  It  usually  occupies  the 
right  hypochondrium,  and  can  be  felt  coming  from  underneath  the 
margin  of  the  liver,  appearing  to  be  superficial ;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to  extend  down  to  the  crest  of  the 
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ileum,  (ii.)  As  a  rule  the  shape  is  pyriform,  with  the  base  towards 
the  surface,  (iii.)  The  surface  is  generally  smooth,  and  the  enlarged 
organ  has  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  feel, 
(iv.)  Almost  always  the  tumour  is  very  movable  from  side  to  side, 
turning  on  a  fixed  point,  which  lies  under  the  liver ;  even  a  change  of 
posture  may  alter  its  position  considerably.  Now  and  then  it  is  fixed 
by  adhesions. 


Chapter  XXVI. 
ON  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I.  Hepatalgia. 

The  occurrence  of  intermittent  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  connection 
with  the  liver  has  been  attributed,  especially  by  the  late  Dr.  Anstie,  to 
a  simple  neuralgia  in  some  instances.  This  affection  is  but  a  part  of  a 
general  nervous  condition,  attended  with  similar  pains  in  other  parts, 
as  well  as  with,  deep  mental  depression.  The  attacks  are  not  accom- 
panied with  vomiting,  but  it  is  said  that  there  may  be  jaundice.  The 
main  difficulty  in  diagnosis  lies  in  separating  the  pain  of  hepatalgia 
from  that  due  to  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone. 


II.  Jaundice — Icterus. 

Jaundice  is  another  of  those  symptoms  which  has  been  dignified  by 
being  described  as  a  special  disease.  Essentially  it  merely  signifies  the 
peculiar  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  other  structures  which  is  observed 
when  the  bile-pigments  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

_^TiOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — Cases  of  jaundice  have  long  been 
divided  into  : — i.  Those  in  which  there  is  a  mechanical  obstruction 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  bile  through  the  ducts.  2.  Those  in  which 
no  such  obstruction  exists. 

I.  Jaundice  from  Obstruction.— This  may  be  due  to  :— (i.)  Im- 
pac  ion  of  some  foreign  material  xn  the  hepatic  or  common  bile-duct,  viz., 
a  gall-stone  ;  thickened  or  gritty  bile ;  mucus ;  rarely  parasites,  either 
forrned  in  the  liver  or  its  duct  {distoma  hepaticum*  and  hydatids),  or 
having  entered  from  the  intestines  {round-worm);  very  rarely  fruit 
stones  or  other  bodies  which  have  passed  into  the  duct  from  the  bowels, 
(ii.)  Catarrh  of  the  mucous  tnembrane  of  the  duct,  or  of  the  duodenum 
about  the  orifice,  causing  narrowing  of  its  canal.  '  (iii.)  Organic  changes 
in  the  walls  of  the  duct  or  at  the  orifice,  leading  to  more  or'less  stricture, 
or  even  to  complete  obliteration,  viz.,  congenital  constriction  or  closure; 

*  The  dtstoma  hepatictmi  or  liver-fluke  is  a  small  trematode  worm,  often  found  in 
sheep,  very  rarely  in  the  human  being,  occupying  either  the  gall-bladder  or  bile-ducts. 
It  is  of  a  flattened,  elongated,  oval  form  ;  soft ;  and  brownish  or  yellowish  in  colour. 
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thickening  of  the  walls  from  inflammatory  changes;  peri-hepatitis; 
or  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer,  either  in  the  duct  or  the  duodenum, 
(iv. )  Pressure  upon  the  duct,  invasion  of  its  canal,  or  closure  of  its  opening, 
by  tumours  or  growths,  especially  by  projecting  growths  from  the  liver; 
enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fissure  ;  and  pancreatic  disease  implicating 
the  duodenum  :  rarely  by  a  pyloric  tumour ;  growths  in  or  behind  the 
peritoneum  ;  hepatic  aneurism  ;  fascal  accumulation  in  the  colon  ; 
uterine  and  ovarian  enlargements,  including  pregnancy ;  or  a  renal 
tumour  or  displaced  kidney,  (v.)  Sfasjn  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  duct  (?). 

Physiologists  differ  in  their  views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  bile 
is  secreted,  and  this  influences  the  opinions  held  as  to  the  pathology 
of  obstructive  faimdice.  It  is  generally  maintained  that  both  the  bile- 
acids  and  bile-pigments  are  formed  in  the  liver ;  some  physiologists 
believe,  however,  that  the  latter  are  generated  either  partly  or  entirely 
in  the  blood,  and  merely  separated  by  the  liver.  Hence  arise  the  two 
theories  : — i.  That  the  discoloration  of  jaundice  is  due  to  excessive 
absorption  of  the  bile  by  the  veins  and  lymphatics  after  its  formation. 
2.  That  it  results  from  suppression  of  its  secretion,  and  the  consequent 
retention  of  the  pigment  in  the  blood.  The  former  is  probably  the 
correct  view,  and  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  secretion  of  bile  is  going  on,  and  to  the 
slowness  of  its  decomposition  in  the  blood.  Absorption  of  biliary 
secretion  is  always  proceeding  in  the  normal  state,  but  the  bile  thus 
taken  up  is  speedily  changed  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 

2.  Jaundice  without  Obstruction. — The  conditions  under  which 
this  variety  is  supposed  to  occur  are  : — (i.)  In  certain  specific  fevers, 
viz.,  yellow,  remittent,  intermittent,  and  relapsing  fevers  ;  very  rarely  in 
typhus,  typhoid,  or  scarlatina,  (ii.)  When  certain  poisons  are  present  in 
the  blood,  especially  in  connection  with  pyaemia ;  snake-bites ;  poisoning 
by  phosphorus,  mercury,  copper,  or  antimony ;  and  after  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform  or  ether,  (iii.)  In  acute  or  chrotiic  atrophy  of  the  liver; 
or  after  dest?-uctioti  of  its  tissue  from  any  cause,  (iv.)  In  cotigestioti  of 
■the  liver.  (v.)  From  disturbed  ijinervation,  especially  after  sudden 
intense  mental  emotion,  (vi.)  When  the  blood  is  insufficiently  aerated, 
as  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  new-born  infants,  or  as  the  result  of  over- 
crowding and  bad  ventilation,  (vii.)  Where  bile  is  formed  in  great 
excess.  (viii.)  In  cases  of  habitual  or  long-continued  co?istipation. 
(ix.)  In  certain  states  of  "Cat  portal  system  of  veins,  such  as  when  they 
contain  abundant  pigment  granules ;  or  when  they  are  unusually  empty 
after  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  canal.  (x.)  As  an 
epidemic  (?). 

Before  mentioning  the  various  explanations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  under  the  circumstances  just  enumerated, 
I  cannot  but  express  my  agreement  with  those  who  consider  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  it  results  from  obstruction,  at  all  events  to  some 
degree,  which  obstruction  may  arise  from  pressure  upon  the  smaller 
ducts  within  the  liver;  from  catarrh  of  the  main  ducts;  or  from  the 
formation  of  plugs  of  mucus.  The  views  suggested  by  different  writers 
as  to  the  pathology  of  the  various  forms  of  non-obstructive  jaundice  are, 
that  it  is  dependent  upon :— i.  Suppression  of  secretion.    2.  Increased 
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absorption,  ?,o  that  more  bile  enters  the  blood  than  can  undergo  decom- 
position, either  from  excessive  secretion ;  undue  retention  of  bile  in  the 
intestines,  owing  to  constipation;  or  diminution  of  pressure  in  the 
portal  vessels.  3.  Impaired  and  delayed  metajnorphosis  of  the  bile- 
elements  in  the  blood,  some  being  of  opinion  that  the  bile-acids  are 
converted  in  this  fluid  into  bile-pigments,  owing  to  imperfect  oxidation. 
4.  Conversion  of  the  hcematine  of  the  blood  into  bile-pig7nents.  With 
regard  to  the  influence  of  nervous  disturbance  in  producing  jaundice, 
it  is  presumed  that  this  may  affect  the  activity  of  the  secretion ;  the 
state  of  the  portal  veins  j  or  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  in  the  blood. 

Jaundice  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  even  grave 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  and,  in  such  cases,  when  it  is  marked, 
it  is  generally  owing  to  some  projection  from  this  organ  interfering  with 
the  main  duct ;  or  to  the  glands  in  the  portal  fissure  being  involved.  It 
may,  however,  be  due  to  destruction  of  the  hepatic  tissue ;  or  to  the 
ducts  or  the  portal  branches  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  being  interfered 
with.  ^ 

Anatomical  Characters.— In  marked  jaundice  not  only  are  the 
skm  and  conjunctivae  more  or  less  stained  with  bile-pigment,  but  like- 
wise most  of  the  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body,  as  well  as  morbid 
exudations  and  effusions.  In  the  skin  the  pigment  accumulates  chiefly 
in  the  rete  mucosum,  at  the  same  time  involving  the  sweat-glands  con- 
siderably. The  nerve-tissues  are  but  slightly  affected  ;  and  the  mucous 
membranes  generally,  with  their  secretion,  still  less.  The  bile-pigments 
are  found  in  the  clot  and  serum  of  the  blood,  but  not  the  bile-acids  ;  in 
prolonged  cases  coagulation  is  imperfect,  and  the  coriDuscles  are  altered 
in  their  characters ;  while  not  uncommonly  extravasations  of  blood  are 
found.  In  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice  the  liver  itself  becomes  at  first 
enlarged  uniformly,  without  any  alteration  in  shape,  and  mottled  of  a 
more  or  less  deep  yellow  tint,  or  in  some  cases  being  olive-green ;  its  ducts 
are  distended  ;  and  in  time  numerous  particles  of  pigment  collect  in  the 

n  u^'^j^^''^"  ^^^^^^  the  obstruction  implicate  the  common  duct,  the 
gall-bladder  will  be  distended.  If  the  obstruction  is  persistent,  the  liver 
undergoes  degeneration,  becoming  atrophied,  very  dark  or  sometimes 
almost  black  and  softened,  many  of  its  cells  being  destroyed,  leaving 
only  a  granular  detritus,  which  is  visible  under  the  microscope.  The 
kidneys  also  are  much  changed  in  prolonged  cases,  being  deeply 
coloured,  their  tubules  containing  a  black  or  brown  deposit,  and  their 
fnTn '"^i''^  presenting  granules  of  pigment,  or  ultimately  breaking 
down  and  undergoing  destruction. 

i.,fr3??™'^T'^^!,™°'^°^''^°'''  clinical  phenomena  associated  with 
i^r,  nV  derived  from  the  external  discoloration;  the  charac- 

ters ot  the  unn^;  ^xi^  the  consequences  o{  absence  of  bile  from  the 

t^'Tir"'-    ^''"""^       ^'^^''^^^  "'^"^  ^^^^  -^'^'^'^  by  the  urine 
mnrP  nr      ^^"J^^^l^^ '  /-^"d  lastly  by  the  skin.    The  conjunctive^  are 
Tripfv     ?  ^^f^  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour.    The  skin  may  present  a 
tTp  I  1  ^  ^^'"^  t°  ''^  brownish-  or  blackish-green. 

romn^P  ^^P^'^  '^''"■^  """^^  epidermis  is  thin,  and  varies  with  age, 

complexion,  amount  of  fat,  and  other  circumstances.  If  the  lips  or 
KrvS^  Pressed,  so  as  to  expel  the  blood,  a  yellowish  hue  is  often 
oDserved.    The  unne  exhibits  a  colour  ranging  from  a  light  saffron- 
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yellow  to  one  resembling  mahogany  or  porter ;  on  standing  it  usually 
becomes  greenish.  Its  froth  is  yellow,  and  it  will  tinge  white  linen  or 
blotting-paper  dipped  into  it,  often  staining  the  under-clothing.  Chemi- 
cal examination  is  most  important,  as  indicating  the  presence  of  bile- 
pigments ;  and,  as  many  believe,  of  bile-acids.  The  former  are  tested  for 
by  nitric  acid  \  the  latter  by  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar.  (See  Examina- 
tion OF  Urine.)  Dr.  George  Harley  and  others  affirm  that  the  bile- 
acids  are  only  present  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice,  and 
not  in  that  due  to  suppression ;  also  that  they  may  disappear  in  pro- 
longed cases  of  the  former,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  liver-tissue. 
Another  important  character  presented  by  the  urine  is,  that  it  often 
contains  leucine  and  tyrosine,  crystals  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the 
microscope,  after  careful  evaporation  of  some  of  the  excretion  to  a 
syrupy  consistence.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  is  below  the 
normal  at  first ;  the  reaction  is  acid ;  the  proportion  of  urea  and  uric 
acid  varies,  and  these  constituents  may  be  in  excess.  In  prolonged 
cases  sugar  sometimes  appears.  Renal  epithelium  or  casts  tinged  with 
biliary  colouring  matters  are  occasionally  observed. 

When  the  bile  does  not  reach  the  intestines,  the  consequences  are 
constipation,  with  unhealthy  stools,  these  being  deficient  _  in  colouring 
matters,  often  pale  drab  or  clay-coloured,  dry,  and  offensive,  also  con- 
taining excess  of  fat ;  and  the  fomiation  of  much  foul  gas  from  decom- 
position of  the  intestinal  contents,  with  consequent  flatulence  and  the 
passage  of  foetid  flatus.  Occasionally  diarrhoea  is  observed  from  time 
to  time  ;  or  dysenteric  symptoms  set  in.  There  is  usually  a  disinclina- 
tion for  food,  especially  for  fatty  matters  ;  and  eructations  are  common, 
which  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 

Evidence  is  often  aff"orded  of  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  sweat,  milk, 
saliva,  and  tears.  From  the  accumulation  of  bile-acids  in  the  blood 
result  not  uncommonly  cutaneous  itching,  which  may  be  very  distress- 
ing ;  slowness  of  the  heart's  action  and  pulse,  which  may  fall  to_5o,  40, 
30,  or  even  20  per  minute  ;  and  a  feeling  of  languor,  depression,  de- 
bility, lowness  of  spirits,  incapacity  for  exertion,  irritability,  and  drowsi- 
ness. The  symptoms  last-mentioned  are  also  partly  due  to  the  emacia- 
tion and  impaired  nutrition  which  usually  soon  become  apparent,  in 
prolonged  cases  being  very  marked.  In  some  instances  urticaria,  lichen, 
boils,  carbuncles,  or  petechise  are  observed.  Yellow  vision  {xanthopsy) 
is  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon,  and  its  cause  is  very  uncertain. 

Jaundice,  especially  the  non-obstructive  variety,  may  be  accompanied 
with  typhoid  symptoms;  with  low  nervous  phenomena ;  or  with  dangerous 
hsemorrhages,  particularly  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ending  speedily 
in  death.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  these  phenomena  are  often 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice.  They  have  been 
attributed  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  bile-acids,  of  cholestenn, 
of  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  bile-acids  or  their  forma- 
tive elements,  or  of  some  noxious  substance  formed  in  the  cells  of  the 
liver  •  or  to  the  metamorphosis  of  materials  in  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion for  excretion  by  the  urine  being  checked  or  modified,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  bile,  which  is  required  for  these  changes,  so  that,  instead 
of  urea  and  such  compounds,  intermediate  products  are  formed,  which 
collect  in  the  blood  and  act  as  poisons.    Might  it  not  be  that,  in  some 
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of  these  cases  at  all  events,  the  above  symptoms  are  independent  of 
the  jaundice,  and  result  either  from  some  general  morbid  state  or  from 
5onie  condition  of  the  kidneys  which  leads  to  blood-poisoning  ? 

I'/iysical  examination  will  probably  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice 
reveal  m  a  short  time  enlargement  of  the  liver,  not  great,  and  quite 
regular  m  outline.  If  the  common  duct  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder 
may  also  present  a  fluctuating  enlargement.  In  prolonged  cases  the 
liver  may  ultimately  afford  the  physical  signs  characteristic  of  atrophy 

I  he  course,  duration,  and  i7itensity  of  jaundice  vary  greatly  according 
to  Its  cause  It  may  be  merely  a  slight  temporary  disturbance  :  or  per- 
manent and  extreme  in  degree.  ^ 

is  Sesen  t^'^'TV^H"  ^1'"^^°'^'  ^^^^^"^  that  jaundice 

IS  present.    The  discoloration  of  the  skin  might  possibly  be  simulated 
by  a  chlorotic  tint;  by  the  cachexia  of  chronic  leid-poisLing  mala  ia 
or  cancer  ;  by  the  colour  associated  with  supra-renal  diseafc    or  bv 
bronzing  from  exposure  to  the  sun.    The  conjunctivae  and  urine  should 
'  ,f  examined.    It  must  be  remembered,  however! 

nSv  S  due  to  the  collection  of  fat  under  the  conjunctiva 

may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  jaundice.  Also  pigments  sometimes  form 
in  the  urine,  which  render  it  very  dark ;  and  now  and  then  malingSers 
purposely  stain  the  skin,  and  add  colouring  matters  to  the  urine^ 

It  may  be  difficult  to  detemine  whether  jaundice  is  of  the  obstructive 
or  non-obstructive  variety,  but  the  latter,  as  well  as  its  particular  cauS 

Srs' lTd'tr"n^.""f  circumstanceLnder  whTchlt 

W  rJ,nrkpH        ^°"^;eral  symptoms.    2.  By  the  discoloration  being 
less  marked.    3.  By  the  presence  of  more  or  less  bile  in  the  stools 
4-  By  examination  of  the  urine,  which,  according  to  Dr  G  Harlev 
gives  indications  of  the  presence  of  bile-acids  only  in  the  obstruc  fve 
form  of  jaundice,  though  many  observers  deny  this^  and  whic I  in  d'e 
non-obstructive  variety  yields  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

I  he  precise  cause  of  ^^^.r/r«^//z.^  jaundice  is  determined  by  •— i  The 
age,  sex,  habits,  and  general  past  history  of  the  patient.    2.'  The  pre- 
.^  '''^^?™Pf"y"^g  symptoms,  both  local  and  general.    3  The 
rapidity  wi  h  which  the  jaundice  has  set  in ;  and  its  intensity.   4^  Care 
fn\ /Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen.    5.  The  course  and  nVn^S.^ 

V^"  '"f  ^  ""^f        '""'''^  of  treatment     Intelligent  atL^^^^^^ 
these  points  will  generally  lead  to  a  correct  opinion     The  more  rare 
causes  can  only  be  made  out  by  exclusion,  and  are  often  merely  guessed 
at.    The  fact  of  the  gall-bladder  being  enlarged  or  no^udll  a!  a  rule 
show  whether  any  obstruction  involves  ^he  hep'atic  or  the  c^'m^.^!! 

nf  \nf^T  ^'ghly  dangerous ;  as  are  also  haemorrhages,  and  signs 
'J^ir^  Tognos!^  ""f^  ^^^^^"-^-^  erases  not  o^n^ 

"th  the  r'apTdTy  U'whi^h' t'"  '^"^ 

of  nrorrreq.     Tn  1  ^"""^^  °"  >       ^tensity ;  and  its  mode 

vol  I?  '''''^  ^''^  P^^-ticulari;  true 
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when  jaundice  sets  in  rapidly,  and  becomes  speedily  intense.  Catarrhal 
jaundice  generally  soon  disappears.  Of  course  when  this  symptom  is 
due  to  obstructive  organic  disease,  especially  cancer,  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  its  removal ;  but  it  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extreme  degree 
the  discoloration  may  attain  in  some  instances,  without  any  propor 
tionate  general  disturbance  to  support  the  idea  that  bile  acts  as  a 
poison.    Jaundice  in  connection  with  pregnancy  is  considered  highly 

^^Trea™ent.— In  general  terms  the  management  of  cases  of  jaundice 
may  be  summed  up  thus:-i.  To  treat  the  condition  upon  which  it 
depends  :  and  to  remove  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile,  if  prac- 
ticable    2  To  promote  secretion  of  bile,  if  necessary,  by  remedies  to 
be  hereafter  considered ;  or,  on  the  other  hand  to  limit  its  formation. 
,   To  attend  carefully  to  the  diet,  especially  avoidmg  fatty  and  oily  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  much  starch,  sugar,  or  alcoholic  stimulants     4-  lo 
t  eat  tl  e  symptoms  due  to  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  ahmen  ary 
canal  especially  constipation  and  flatulence;  or  to  supply  a  substitute 
S  this  secretion,  in  the  way  of  artificially  prepared  ^^^l^issated  ox-gall 
gr  v-x  given  two  or  three  hours  after  meals.    5.  To  piomote  the 
?enal  and  cutaneous  excretions.    6.  To  attend  to  the  general  condi- 
lion  giving  quinine,  iron,  and  other  tonus,  as  well  as  adopting  hygiemc 
measures  for  improving  the  health  in  chronic  cases  ;  treating  adynamic 
ZnZZ^  hY  limulmis;  low  nervous  symptoms  by  encouraging  free 
elSiSon  by  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin ;  and  checking  ha^mor- 
Ss  by  astringents.    In  cases  of  permanent  obstruction,  it  has  be^i 
™osed  to  make  an  artificial  fistula  into  the  gall  bladder,  having  fi  st 
Sdted  adhesion  with  the  abdominal  wall  by  means  of  escharotics.  The 
SitatSn  of  the  skin  may  demand  measures  for  its  relief ;  alkalies  ^^ath 
oSes  01  morphia  internally,  or  the  latter  administed  hypodermically 
S  wai?i  Hkaline  baths' are  most  serviceable  for  this  purpose.  It 

must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  colour  of  J-^J-J-^-^ts'S 
after  any  cause  of  obstruction  has  been  removed;  and  if  this  has  been 
effected  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  further  active  measures.  The 
Removal  of  the  bile  from  the  system  may  be  promoted  by  occasional 
ImJhie  baths  «/mV/^/.,  Cheltenham  and  other  mineral  waters ; 
cfnvtSscenS  ifhastened  by  attention  to  hygienic  and  other  measures 
which  tend  to  improve  the  general  health. 
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CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

2  As  the  result  of  continued  exposure  to  excessive  heat  in  tropical 
chmates ;  or  of  a  sudde7i  chill  while  heated.  3.  In  connection  with 
malarial,  yellow,  relapsing,  and  other  fevers.  4.  Vicarious  of  men- 
struation ■  or,  It  IS  said,  of  habitual  discharges,  e.g.,  bleeding  from 
piles.  5.  As  the  result  of  local  injury.  6.  Associated  with  mordid 
deposits  in  the  liver.    7.  In  the  early  stage  of  i?i/lammation. 

Mechanical  congestion  is  generally  due  to  some  condition  of  the 
heart  or  lungs  which  interferes  with  the  general  venous  circulation  • 
very  rarely  to  local  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  vein  or  inferior  vena 

CclV3., 

Pcissive  congestion  is  said  to  follow  habitual  constipation  :  or  to 
result  from  a  torpid  state  of  the  portal  system,  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
coats  ot  the  vessels  or  any  other  cause. 

Anatoaiical  Characters.— It  is  only  the  mechanical  ioxxr^  of  con- 
gestion of  the  hver  that  is  generally  seen  after  death.    The  organ  is 
enlarged  more  or  less,  quite  uniformly,  its  surface  being  smooth,  and  its 
capsule  stretched    It  often  feels  unusually  firm.    On  section  an  exces- 
sive quantity  of  blood  flows  j  the  colour  of  the  surface  is  unusually 
dark,  sometimes  even  purple;  and  the  vessels  appear  abnormally  filled 
becommg  in  time  pemianently  dilated.    The  dark  colour  is  rarely 
wT'  ^^ti^e^ident  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  infralobular 
branches  of  the  hepatic  vems,  constituting  the  so-called  hepatic  conges- 
tion.   Portal  congestion  is  the  term  employed  when  the  vessels  at  the 
circumference  of,  and  between  the  lobiles,  are  most  distended  but 
onVit?on  fvin      .  The  ultimate  effects  of  long-continued  mechanic' 
be  Si  S         '  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  allusion  may 
dfHonl  .^  ''^''^^f ''-^''""'^         '"''"''S  liver.    This  morbid  con- 
dition is  thus  named  owing  to  a  section  of  the  organ  presenting  a  varie- 

of  reVSr^H'  "n"^'"^^  '""^l  °^  ^  nutmeg,  ther'e  being 

ot  red,  white,  and  yellow  tmts.    It  is  observed  after  congestion  from 

on  the  following  pathological  changes.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic 
d^fin  T  J^^^^ded  and  over-loaded,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  weU- 
defined;  the  circumference  of  the  lobules  corresponding  to  the  portal 

bSn?coniauentr'  ""^"'^^"^  degenirative^tty  chlngS 

Deing  consequently  pale  and  opaque ;  while  the  bile  is  stagnant  in 

uncoXrubleT..!  ^I'P"''"  ^^^g^.^tion  tends  to  produce  a  sense  of 
Ss  t?wLri      '  tl^^  liver,  especially  after 

ness  '^^erf  m.vT^  °"  '  '  ^^'^-times  there  is  slight  tender- 
often  presem  lZ7ft  T"!  ^^^°"^d^^-  flight  jaundice  is 
?n  couSe  of  'th^ e  n  '  ^^^^^^  bile.  The  spleen  becomes  enlarged 
llimenta%  cana?^  mechanical  congestion.  Commonly  the 
ton^rcLsZh-nn  'T-^'l'  ^^idenced  by  impaired  appetite,  foul 
SeSnX  S^rnf'.,  ''^^^  flatulence;  but  these  symp'toms 
gestbn  thonS  ,  °  same  cause  which  originates  the  hepatic  con- 
q?aS  of  the^ii?  ^c:™''^  ^  ^^'''^  ^""^  deficiency  or  unhealthy 
2an  eTcon?estk>f  oArr^''^'^""^?^  general  disturbance  often  accom- 
coTentrS  Z  r  """^  frequently  deficient  and 
mry  p?gSi;J ''^^""dant  urates;  it  also  commonly  contains 
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The  physical  signs  of  congested  liver  are  moderate  enlargement, 
liable  to  some  variation  ;  regularity  and  uniformity  in  shape,  as  well  as 
over  the  surface  and  margins  ;  with  frequently  somewhat  increased  firm- 
ness of  the  organ. 

Treatment.  —  For  active  hepatic  congestion  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  are  to  remove  its  exciting  cause,  an  emetic\>€\rvg  useful  if  it  is  due 
to  irritating  articles  of  food ;  to  restrict  the  diet  to  small  quantities  of 
beef  tea,  milk,  and  such  articles ;  to  apply  warm  poultices,  fomentations, 
or  sinapisms  over  the  hepatic  region,  or  to  dry  cup  freely,  or  in  some 
cases  even  to  remove  a  little  blood  by  leeching  or  cupping,  or  by  apply- 
ing a  few  leeches  around  the  anus  ;  and  to  give  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue 
pill,  followed  by  a  saline  aperient,  such  as  citrate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  cream  of  tartar.  After 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  alkalies  with  bitter  infusions  are 
useful,  as  well  as  alkaline  and  saline  mineral  tvaters ;  subsequently  the 
principles  of  treatment  must  be  similar  to  those  to  be  described  here- 
after as  applicable  to  chronic  hepatic  diseases.  These  -must  also  be 
followed  in  the  management  of  cases  of  mechanical  congestion. 


Chapter  XXVIII. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I.  Circumscribed  or  Suppurative  Inflammation — Hepatic  Abscess. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— The  usual  form  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  liver-tissue  is  that  which  ends  in  suppuration,  and  even  this  is 
rare,  except  in  tropical  climates.  The  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  met 
with  in  this  country  occur  principally  among  sailors  and  others  who 
have  come  from  these  regions.  Murchison  distinguished  two  forms  of 
hepatic  abscess,  the  tropical  and  the  pyamic,  the  latter  occurring  in  tem- 
perate climates.  . 

The  causes  of  acute  hepatic  inflammation  may  be  stated  generally  as 
follows  :— I.  Occasionally  direct  injury  to  the  liver,  or  over  the  hepatic 
region  2.  Convection  of  septic  matters  from  various  parts  of  the  body, 
either '  internal  or  external,  the  products  of  wounds,  operations, 
abscesses,  ulceration,  or  gangrene.  The  deleterious  substances  may 
come  from  any  part,  but  hepatic  abscess  is  especially  liable  to  occur 
after  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  ;  as  the  result  of 
operations  affecting  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  in  connection  with 
ulceration  or  suppurative  inflammation  about  the  bile-ducts  or  gall- 
bladder •  because  under  such  circumstances  the  materials  are 
immediately  taken  up  by  the  portal  system  of  vessels.  Some  authori- 
ties are  of  opinion  that  in  these  cases  the  disease  originates  in  phlebitis, 
extending  along  the  portal  vessels  to  the  liver.  3-  Occasionally  the 
so  tening  and  breaking-down  of  an  embolus  or  thromh.s  tn  the  portal 
tS-^uppurativepylephMitis-t\^^  particles  being  conveyed  into  the 
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liver,  and  originating  an  abscess  there.  4.  Rarely  some  direct  irrita- 
tion in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  e.g.,  a  suppurating  hydatid-cyst ;  gall- 
stones;  round-worms  which  have  entered  through  the  bile-duct;  or 
foreign  bodies.  5.  The  tetiology  of  tropical  abscess  requires  special 
comment.  It  has  been  regarded  by  Budd  and  others  as  in  all  cases 
essentially  pycemic,  resulting  from  previous  dysentery.  In  some  instances 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  true  pathology,  but  by  no  means  in 
all,  for  often  no  sign  whatever  of  dysentery  can  be  discovered.  There 
are  two  views  as  to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  hepatic  inflammation  in 
such  cases : — a.  That  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  continued  intense 
heat,  combined  with  malarial  influence,  b.  That  in  addition  to  these 
influences,  which  induce  a  predisposing  depraved  condition  of  the 
system,  there  must  be  a  S7idden  chill  acting  upon  the  body.  Intemper- 
ance, excessive  eating,  and  indolent  and  luxurious  habits  generally,  act 
as  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  hepatic  abscess. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  examination  in  cases 
of  acute  hepatitis  generally  reveals  that  suppuration  has  been  established. 
The  disease  is  supposed  to  commence  with  active  hypereemia ;  followed 
by  effusion  of  lymph  and  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  causing  the 
affected  part  to  become  swollen  or  prominent,  paler,  yellowish,  and 
softened;  then  suppuration  begins  in  points  in  the  centre  of  the 
lobules,  which  gradually  coalesce,  forming  abscesses  of  various  sizes. 
The  pus-cells  are  probably  partly  leucocytes ;  partly  the  products  of 
endogenous  multiplication  of  the  liver-cells.  The  situation,  number, 
size,  and  exact  shape  of  the  hepatic  abscesses  vary  widely;  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  amount  of  their  contents ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
surrounding  tissue.  The  right  lobe  is  much  more  frequently  affected 
than  the  left._  Important  differences  as  to  number  and  size  are  stated 
to  characterize  tropical  and  pycemic  abscesses  respectively.  In  the 
former  variety  there  is  generally  one  large  abscess,  and  rarely  does  the 
number  exceed  three  ;  in  the  latter  the  separate  accumulations  of  pus 
are  very  numerous  and  small,  not  often  being  above  a  hen's  egg  in 
size.  My  own  limited  experience  of  hepatic  abscess  would  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  at  least  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Originally  hepatic  abscesses  are  more  or  less  rounded,  but  by  coales- 
cence and  extension  they  often  become  very  irregular.  The  contents 
generally  resemble  healthy  pus  at  first,  but  in  time  they  may  become 
sangumeous,  or  altered  by  admixture  of  bile,  or  more  or  less  foetid  and 
decomposed  At  first  the  walls  consist  of  liver-tissue,  usually  con- 
gested or  infiltrated,  softened,  and  ragged;  subsequently  the  boundary 
may  become  converted  into  a  smooth  firm  capsule 
The  progress  and  termination  of  these  abscesses  are  also  variable. 

tnwnr.l  T'  r  ^-"^P^^f  ^[^  ^^^^^^  ^^e  tropical  variety,  they  advance 
o wards  the  surface  of  the  liver,  finally  bursting,  either  externally,  or 
into  the  peritoneum,  intestines,  stomach,  gall-bladder,  hepatic  duct, 
nepatic  or  portal  vein,  inferior  vena  cava,  or  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney  ; 
or  in  rare  instances,  opening  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleura, 
ung,  or  pericardium.  After  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  cicatrization  ma^ 
laKe  place,  causing  contraction  and  depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  in  some  cases  an  abscess  remains  dormant  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  then  rapidly  extends.     It  is  also  believed  that  the  fluid 
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portion  of  tlie  pus  niay  be  absorbed,  the  contents  becoming  first 
caseous,  then  putty-hke,  and  finally  calcareous,  the  tissue  around 
forming  a  dense  cicatrix.  ^-     k  cc 

The  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  inflamed  m  cases  of  hepatic  abscess. 
The  bile  contained  in  it  is  frequently  unhealthy,  but  presents  no  special 
characters.  The  consequences  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  various 
structures  are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  _ 

Symptoms.— As  a  rule  the  symptoms  of  hepatic  inflammation  are 
very  pronounced.    They  s.r&  both  local  and  general  _ 

iocal.—Vam  and  tenderness  are  generally  complamed  of  over  sonie 
part  of  the  hepatic  region,  often  preceded  by  mere  uneasiness,  ilie 
pain  differs  much  in  its  severity  and  characters  ;  in  most  cases  it  is  at 
first  dull,  aching,  and  tense,  but  usually  increases  when  suppura  ion 
sets  in,  md  may  then  assume  a  throbbing  character;  it  is  more  marked 
when  the  inflammation  is  near  the  surface.    Sympathetic  pains  about 
■  the  right  shoulder  and  scapula  are  occasionally  present,  but,  it  is 
affirmed,  only  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  ^'g^^^  f  ^^^.f^jj^^f/^ 
this  eveiit  also  a  deep  breath  or  cough  aggravates  the  pain,  while  the 
b  eathing  is  hurried.  Ihort,  and  chiefly  upper  costal,  there  ^emg  likew^e 
some  feeling  of  dyspnoea,  with  in  many  cases  a  short  dry  cough 
faundice  is  very  uncommon  in  connection  with  troptcal  abscess,  bu 
some  de-ree  of  it  is  frequently  observed  in  pyemic  cases    Ascites  is 
exSeinely  ^^^^^^^  unless  the  inflammation  depends  on  VY^e^^^^ 
signs  of  great  obstruction  of  the  portal  vem  are  prominent,  and  thi  is 
an  imporint  matter  in  diagnosis.    More  or  f  ^^^pSt  e 

alimentarv  canal  is  almost  always  observed,  such  as  loss  ot  appetite, 
S  3  irritable  tongue,  thirst,  nausea  or  ^onn^^^' ^^^Z^ 
diirrhoea  The  urine  is  at  first  very  markedly  febiile ,  atter  suppurauon 
has  been  established  it  often  becomes  pale,  copious,  and  deficient  m 

""""pAysu-al  c/^araaers.-The  liver  is  at  first  ^-fj-^^VIif^l^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Pnlai4d     Should  the  abscesses  formed  be  small  and  deeply  seated 
notog  further  can  be  observed;  but  if  one  or  more  of  them  become 
invlp  ?nd  sunerficial,  the  following  characters  are  presented  I  he 

Sral  en^^^^^^^^^^  considerably,  and  in  addition  a  ../j..^ 

p.ients  in  some  direction,  or  occasionally  more  than  one 
Th  s  ^generally  observed  in  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium 
Jor^e  nfes  Tt  cLses  distension  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  w^h 
flaUeX  of  the  spaces.    2.  The  general  surface  and  ^wgin    of  the 
Uver  usiually  feel  .r/z/^^M  and  regular,  but  occasionally  from  the  j  o 
iection  of  several  small  abscesses,  or  on  account  of  pen-hei^titis 
l^;Ze  LllaU,  and  lr.r,ular.    3.  The  l-al  bulging  soo^ 
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portant  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.  I  may  mention  that 
marked ptdsation  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  an  hepatic  abscess 
presenting  in  the  epigastrium,  conducted  from  the  aorta,  and  simulat- 
ing an  aneurism.  The  spleen  may  be  enlarged,  but  this  is  chiefly  ob- 
served in  pyasniic  cases,  and  is  not  usually  the  direct  result  of  the 
hepatic  disease. 

General. — Chills  or  rigors  often  usher  in  an  attack  of  acute  hepatitis, 
followed  by  more  or  less  pyrexia,  with  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Suppuration  is  usually  indicated  by  repeated  rigors  ;  fever 
of  a  hectic  type,  not  uncommonly  remittent  or  intermittent,  attended 
with  abundant  sweats  ;  and  much  prostration  and  wasting.  Ultimately 
typhoid  symptoms  are  very  liable  to  arise,  ending  in  low  nervous  dis- 
turbance and  death.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  more 
severe  in  py£emic  than  in  tropical  cases. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  ultimate  course  of  events  will 
depend  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  may  subside, 
and  the  abscess  undergo  retrograde  changes,  ending  in  a  cure.  Almost 
always,  however,  it  tends  to  open  in  one  or  other  of  the  directions 
already  mentioned,  and  the  corresponding  symptoms  may  be  readily 
gathered  from  a  little  consideration.  When  it  approaches  the  surface 
of  the  body,  the  abscess  causes  redness,  cedema,  and  the  other  signs 
of  superficial  suppuration  before  it  bursts  or  is  opened.  Most  cases  of 
hepatic  abscess  prove  fatal  and  are  rapid  in  their  progress,  but  tropical 
cases  may  last  for  six  months  or  more  ;  the  pysemic  form  is  much  the 
more  fatal  and  speedy  in  its  termination.  Some  cases  go  on  for  a  long 
period,  and  ultimately  recover,  the  abscess  discharging  its  contents  and 
cicatrizing. 

II.  Peri-hepatitis. 

This  term  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  covering  of  the  liver  and 
of  Glisson's  capsule,  which  is  not  uncommon  as  an  acute  affection, 
associated  with  peritonitis  or  organic  diseases  of  the  liver ;  or  resulting 
from  injury,  or  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring 
parts.  It  is  also  said  to  arise  from  a  chill.  It  leads  to  exudation,  with 
consequent  thickening,  opacity,  and  adhesions  ;  while  occasionally  pus 
is  fonned. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  pain  over  the  liver,  sometimes  sharp, 
mcreased  by  cough  and  deep  breathing ;  with  superficial  tenderness ; 
but  no  particular  derangement  of  the  hepatic  functions,  or  alterations 
m  the  physical  characters  of  the  liver.  There  is  usually  more  or  less 
pyrexia.  If  the  affection  is  chronic,  or  if  repeated  attacks  occur,  as  not 
uncommonly  happens  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  chronic  heart 
diseases,  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  or  bile-duct,  and  of 
atrophy  of  the  liver  may  be  established. 


III.  Inflammation  of  the  Bile-ducts. 

Catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection,  being 
especially  met  with  in  children,  and  in  old  gouty  persons.    Its  chief 
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causes  are  extension  of  catarrh  from  the  duodenum  ;  hepatic  conges- 
tion; irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  gall-stones,  parasites, 
foreign  bodies,  and  perhaps  by  unhealthy  bile,  which  may  cause  con- 
siderable inflammation  ;  and  blood-poisoning  in  connection  with  fevers 
and  other  affections.  The  morbid  appearances  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  forms  of  catarrh.  Occasionally  croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation is  observed  in  the  bile  ducts. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  simple  catarrh  merely  indicate  more 
or  less  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct,  with  consequent  jaundice  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  this  being  generally  preceded  by 
signs  of  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  There  is  often  local  pam  and  tender- 
ness, with  some  degree  of  pyrexia.  The  duration  and  course  of  these 
cases  vary,  but  generally  they  soon  recover. 


IV.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  occurrence  of  acute  local  symptoms  connected 
with  the  liver,  accompanied  with  constitutional  disturbance,  should  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  inflammation  of  this  organ,  especiahy  in  tropical 
climates,  or  if  there  is  any  obvious  cause  of  pyaemia.  At  first  there  may 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  inflammation  from  mere 
active  congestion;  and  also  in  separating  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
flammation from  each  other,  especially  suppurative  hepatitis  and  peri- 
hepatitis. When  pus  forms,  this  is  generally  revealed  by  evident 
physical  signs ;  as  well  as  by  increased  constitutional  disturbance. 
Commonly,  however,  distinct  objective  indications  of  pyEemic  abscesses 
are  wanting.  The  differences  between  pycemiczxid.  tropical  abscess  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  The  chief  conditions  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  abscess  in  the  liver  are  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  gall- 
bladder;  a  suppurating  hydatid-cyst ;  and  abscess  in  the  abdommal 
parietes.    Local  peritonitis  may  simulate  hepatitis. 

2.  Prognosis.— In  the  milder  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation  the 
prognosis  is  generally  favourable,  but  when  suppuration  occurs  it  is 
very  serious.  It  will  then  depend  mainly  on  the  size  and  probable 
number  of  the  abscesses ;  the  direction  in  which  they  open,  Maclean 
stating  as  his  experience  that  the  largest  number  of  recoveries  follows 
bursting  into  the  lung,  and  then  into  the  intestine,  and  that  the  prog- 
nosis is  much  more  favourable  when  the  abscess  points  at  the  ensiform 
cartilage  than  in  an  intercostal  space ;  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient ;  and  whether  the  liver-affection  is  or  is  not  associated  with 
some  other  morbid  state,  such  as  dysentery,    i^ww/^r  abscesses  are  very 

fatal.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

3.  Treatment.— The  slighter  forms  of  hepatitis  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  active  congestion.  Much  difference  of  opinion  is 
held  as  to  the  management  of  tropical  abscess  in  its  early  stage.  _  The 
usual  measures  recommended  are  venesection,  or  local  bleeding  by 
leeches  or  cupping ;  constant  poulticing  or  fomentations  ;  the  use  of 
saline  purgatives;  and  the  administration  of  calomel.  Dr.  Maclean, 
who  strongly  opposes  bleeding  and  mercury,  advocates  the  free  employ- 
ment of  ipecacuanha,  as  in  dysenteiy.    Tartar  emetic  and  tincture  of 
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aconite  have  also  been  used.  With  regard  to  py£emic  abscess,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  severe  lowering  measures  mentioned 
above  are  most  injurious  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  When  suppuration 
occurs,  poultices  and  fomentations  must  be  assiduously  applied.  The 
question  of  opening  abscesses  connected  with  the  liver  is  one  which  is 
also  much  discussed.  Most  authorities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of 
operating ;  some  prefer  leaving  the  abscess  to  take  its  own  course,  on 
account  of  the  dangers  of  peritonitis,  decomposition  from  entrance  of 
air,  htemorrhage,  or  gangrene.  If  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  single  abscess,  it  appears  to  me  certainly  advisable  to 
evacuate  the  pus,  and  even  in  doubtful  cases  the  aspirateur  may  be 
advantageously  employed.  When  there  are  several  collections  of  pus, 
as  in  pyaemia,  operative  interference  is  contra-indicated.  The  different 
modes  of  evacuation  advocated  are  by  means  of  the  aspirateur  or  a 
small  irochar  and  canula ;  by  ff'ee  ittcision;  or  by  the  application  of 
caustic  potash  so  as  to  produce  a  slough,  this  being  also  used  to  excite 
adhesions  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  air  should  be  as  carefully  ex- 
cluded as  possible,  and  carbolic  acid  freely  used.  In  the  case  of  a 
moderate-sized  abscess,  it  seems  best  to  let  out  all  the  pus  at  once,  and 
to  leave  a  canula  or  drainage-tube  in ;  when  very  large,  it  may  be 
emptied  gradually  by  successive  operations.  Large  poultices  should  be 
afterwards  applied,  being  very  frequently  changed,  and  aiitiseptics  must 
be  freely  used,  the  patient  lying  as  much  as  possible  in  that  position  most  • 
favourable  for  the  escape  of  the  pus.  It  is  useful  in  some  cases  to  wash 
out  the  abscess  mth  weak  carbolic  acid.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
disease  the  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  beef-tea,  and  such  articles  ;  when 
suppuration  is  set  up  it  should  be  as  nourishing  as  possible,  while 
stimulants  are  called  for  at  this  time,  as  well  as  quinine,  mineral  acids, 
or  tincture  of  steel.  Narcotics  are  often  required  ;  and  various  symptoms 
demand  attention  in  many  cases.  The  general  treatment  applicable  to 
pyaemia  is  indicated  in  pyemic  cases. 


Chapter  XXIX. 

ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY. 

^tiology  and  Pathology.— The  causation  of  this  rare  hepatic 
disease  is  very  uncertain.  Most  cases  occur  in  connection  with  preg- 
nancy, but  the  complaint  has  also  been  attributed  to  severe  nervous 
disturbance  from  depressing  emotions ;  to  blood-poisoning  in  cases  of 
typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other  fevers  ;  to  malarial  influence  ;  or  to  the 
production  within  the  body  of  some  special  poison,  the  product  of 
laulty  digestion  or  assimilation.  '  The  chief  predisposino  causes  men- 
tioned are  age,  the  disease  being  almost  always  observed  before  forty, 
but  never  in  childhood;  the  female  sex;  intemperance;  venereal 
excesses  ;  and  syphilis. 

As  regards  lis  pathology,  most  authorities  consider  acute  atrophy  as 
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being  the  consequence  of  diffuse  parenchymaious  inflaviination  of  the 
liver,  excited  by  the  action  of  some  morbific  poison.  It  has  also  been 
attributed  to  obstruction  of  the  smaller  bile-ducts ;  or  to  excessive 
formation  of  bile  within  them,  whereby  pressure  is  exercised  on  the 
surrounding  structures. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  obvious  characters  presented  by 
the  liver  in  acute  atrophy  are  marked  diminution  in  its  size  and  weight  j 
relaxation  and  softening  of  tissue  ;  change  in  colour  to  a  dull  yellow ; 
and  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  lobular  divisions.  The  organ  may 
be  reduced  to  half  its  ordinary  bulk  or  even  less,  being  especially 
diminished  in  thickness,  and  it  lies  out  of  sight  at  the  back  of  the 
abdomen,  shrunken  and  flaccid,  while  the  peritoneum  co\  ering  it  is 
lax,  and  is  often  thrown  into  folds.  In  parts  where  the  disease  is  less 
advanced,  hyper£emia  and  a  greyish  exudation  have  been  described. 
Microscopic  examination  reveals  fatty  degeneration  and  destruction  of 
the  gland-cells,  until  ultimately  nothing  remains  but  a  granular  detritus, 
oil-globules,  and  pigment.  There  is  only  a  little  mucus  in  the  gall- 
bladder and  bile-ducts  as  a  rule.  Extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  with  ecchymoses,  are  not  uncommon. 
The  spleen  is  generally  enlarged.  The  kidneys  exhibit  degeneration 
of,  and  deposits  of  pigment  in,  the  epithelium-cells.  Leucine  and 
tyrosine  are  found  in  the  blood  ;  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — There  may  or  may  not  be  premonitory  symptoms  ni- 
dicative  of  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  or  general  uneasiness  and  painful 
sensations  may  be  experienced,  but  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about 
these  phenomena.  Slight  jaundice  is  usually  soon  obser\-ed,  and  after- 
wards increases,  but  seldom  becomes  intense,  and  it  may  be  limited  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It  has  been  attributed  to  blockmg-up  of 
the  smaller  ducts  by  the  ddbris  of  the  cells.  Among  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  acute  atrophy  are  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  epigas- 
trium and  right  hypochondrium,  vomiting,  and  constipation.  There  is 
not  much  pyrexia,  but  the  pulse  is  often  hurried  and  is  Uable  to  much 
variation,  while  the  temperature  is  considerably  raised  in  some  cases 
towards  the  close. 

The  most  striking  clinical  phenomena  in  this  disease,  however, 
are  :— i.  Those  significant  of  the  typhoid  state,  with  prominent  nervous 
symptoms.  2.  Great  diminution  or  complete  disappearance  of  the 
hepatic  dulness.  3.  Generally  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  4.  Peculiar 
changes  in  the  urine.  5.  Hagmorrhages  into  various  parts.  Ine 
nervous  symptoms  consist  at  first  of  headache,  gi-eat  depression, 
languor,  irritability,  and  restlessness ;  speedily  followed  by  low  delirium, 
stupor,  coma,  twitchings,  and  convulsions,  with  involuntary  discharge 
of  ffeces  and  urine.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue  becomes  brown  and 
dry,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.  The  urine  yields  considerable  quantities 
of  leucine  and  tyrosine;  while  urea,  uric  acid,  and  salts  are  much 
diminished,  being  sometimes  almost  entirely  absent ;  some  bile-pigment 
is  usually  present,  and  often  a  little  albumen  or  blood.  Haemon-hage 
most  frequently  takes  place  into  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  cutaneous 
petechi£E  and  vibices  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  rare  instances  utenne 
hcemorrhage  or  epistaxis  occurs.    The  course  of  the  disease  is  generally 
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very  rapid ;  and  the  termination  almost  invariably  fatal.  When  acute 
atrophy  arises  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  it  leads  to  miscarriage  or 
abortion. 

Diagnosis. — At  first  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  but  once  the  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  and  the  physical 
signs  indicative  of  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ  become  evident, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  plainly  revealed. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  almost  always  ending  fatally. 

Treatment. — Free  purgation ;  promotion  of  the  action  of  the  skin 
by  hot  air  or  vapour  baths  ;  the  administration  of  diuretics  ;  bhstering 
and  leeching  the  head ;  and  the  use  of  cold  douches  have  been  the  chief 
measures  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
but  they  are  of  little  service  when  the  disease  is  established.  Hcemor- 
rhages  and  other  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


Chapter  XXX. 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. 

A  SIMPLE  hypertrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  is  said  to  be  observed  in 
some  cases  of  leucocythasmia ;  very  rarely  in  diabetes  ;  and  as  the 
result  of  prolonged  residence  in  hot  climates.  Clinically  it  is  indicated 
by  a  slow,  moderate,  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver ;  without 
any  evident  symptoms,  either  local  or  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  atrophy  generally  occurs  in  old  age  ;  or  it  may 
result  from  starvation ;  or  from  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ 
by  tight  stays,  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  other  conditions. 


II.  Fatty  Liver — Hepar  Adiposum. 

.Etiology. — This  affection  belongs  to  the  fatty  infiltrations,  the  secret- 
ing cells  of  the  liver  becoming  filled  with  oil.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  is  usually  met  with  are  : — i.  In  connection  with  phthisis  and 
other  wasting  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  or  chronic  dysentery. 
2.  In  chronic  lung  and  heart  affections,  which  lead  to  imperfect  aeration 
of  blood.  3.  As  the  result  oi  over-feed i?ig,  especially  excessive  consump- 
tion of  hydro-carbonaceous  substances  ;  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits.  Deficient  exercise  and  indolent  habits  aid 
greatly  in  the  development  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances. 
Some  individuals  are  much  morcpredisposed  to  fatty  liver  than  others. 
Fcitty  dege7ieration  of  the  hepatic  cells  may  be  set  up  in  connection 
with  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver,  such  as  albuminoid  disease 
or  cirrhosis. 

Anatomical  Characters.— In  well-marked  fatty  liver  the  morbid 
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characters  include  enlargement  and  increase  in  weight,  though  the 
specific  gravity  is  diminished,  the  margins  of  the  organ  being  thickened 
and  rounded,  and  the  surface  quite  smooth;  a  more  or  less  yellow 
colour,  with  opacity,  both  externally  and  on  section,  this  being  generally 
motded  with  red;  softening  of  the  tissue,  which  has  a  doughy,  inelastic 
feel,  pits  on  pressure,  and  readily  breaks  down  or  tears ;  anaemia,  but 
little  blood  escaping  from  the  cut  surface-;  loss  of  distinctness  of  oudine 
of  the  lobules ;  and  evidence  of  the  presence  of  much  fat,  obtained 
either  by  the  knife,  by  blotting-paper,  or  by  ether.  The  liver  may  yield 
as  much  as  from  43  to  45  per  cent,  of  oily  matters,  which  consist  of  olein 
and  margarin,  with  traces  of  cholesterin.  Microscopic  examination 
shows  enlargement  of  the  cells,  which  also  become  spherical,  and  are 
more  or  less  loaded  with  fat.  In  the  less  advanced  cases  the  change 
is  only  revealed  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It  is  found  that  the 
morbid  process  extends  from  the  circumference  of  the  lobules  towards 
their  centre. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  there  are  no  evident  symptoms  connected  with 
the  liver  in  fatty  disease.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  common.  Physi- 
cal exaiiiiuation  is  the  only  positive  means  of  diagnosing  fatty  liver  : — 
I.  There  is  enlargement  in  a  doAraward  direction,  slow  in  its  progress, 
and  usually  moderate  in  degree,  the  organ  never  attaining  any  great 
size.  2.  The  shape  is  quite  normal;  and  the  surface  and  margins  are 
smooth  and  regular,  the  latter  feeling  rounded.  3.  Palpation  often 
reveals  a  soft,  doughy  consistence  of  the  tissue.  The  general  symptoms 
are  frequently  those  associated  with  fatty  changes,  namely,  want  of 
tone  ;  inaptitude  for  exertion  ;  pallor  and  pastiness  of  the  skin.  Signs 
of  fatty  changes  in  other  organs  and  tissues,  such  as  the  heart,  vessels, 
and  kidneys,  may  be  observed. 


III.  Albuminoid,  Lardaceous,  or  Waxy  Liver. 

The  atiology  and  pathology  of  this  morbid  condition  have  already 
been  considered  (Vol.  i.,  pages  74-77).  The  liver  is  one  of  the  most 
common  seats  of  albuminoid  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters.- — Commonly  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
liver  are  considerably  increased,  as  well  as  its  specific  gravity.  The  shape 
is  scarcely  altered,  but  the  organ  is  somewhat  flattened,  with  rounded 
edges.  The  surface  and  margins  are  quite  smooth ;  the  peritoneum  is 
stretched ;  and  the  tissue  feels  very  firm  and  resistant.  On  section  the 
usual  pale,  aneemic,  dry,  greyish,  and  glistening  aspect  characteristic  of 
lardaceous  disease  is  observed ;  often  the  surface  is  quite  homogeneous, 
without  any  trace  of  lobules,  or  these  may  appear  to  be  enlarged.  The 
ordinary  chemical  tests  characteristic  of  the  albuminoid  material  are 
yielded ;  and  microscopic  examination  reveals  its  presence  in  connection 
with  the  vessels  and  cells.  It  is  first  observed  in  the  middle  zone  of 
the  lobules,  where  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  distributed. 
The  exact  appearances  may  be  modified  by  the  association  of  other 
morbid  conditions  with  the  albuminoid  disease,  such  as  fatty  degenera- 
tion, cirrhosis,  or  syphilitic  cicatrices.  Commonly  other  organs  are 
involved  at  the  same  time. 
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Symptoms. — As  a  rule  hepatic  symptoms  are  not  prominent.  Local 
sensations  rarely  amount  to  more  than  a  feeling  of  weight,  tension,  and 
discomfort.  Jaundice  and  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation 
are  also  very,  uncommon,  and  when  present  are  due  either  to  pressure 
by  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fissure,  or  by  thickenings  in  connection 
with  local  inflammatory  changes ;  or  ascites  may  result  from  chronic 
peritonitis,  or  from  constitutional  debility  and  ansemia.  The  physical 
signs  of  albuminoid  disease  are  : — i.  Enlargement;  chiefly  in  a  down- 
ward direction ;  gradual  in  its  progress,  the  liver  frequently  attaining 
great  dimensions  at  last,  so  that  it  presents  a  visible  prominent  tumour. 
2.  No  perceptible  alteration  in  form,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  uni- 
form, with  rounding  of  the  margin.  3.  Consistence  dense  and  resistant, 
often  extreniely  hard.  There  are  the  usual  general  symptoms  indicative 
of  albuminoid  disease  ;  with,  in  most  cases,  signs  of  implication  of  other 
organs;  as  well  as  of  the  existence  of  some  constitutional  condition 
■ivith  which  the  disease  is  associated. 


IV.  Hydatid  Tumour  of  the  Liver— Echinococcus  Hominis— 

ACEPHALOCYST. 

yETioLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.— The  best  illustration  of  the  morbid 
conditions  resulting  from  the  development  of  the  embryo  of  a  tape-worm 
in  the  human  body  is  afforded  by  the  complaint  now  under  considera- 
tion; and  though  the  parasite  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every  organ 
and  tissue  in  the  body,  yet  the  liver  is  by  far  its  most  frequent  seat,  so 
that  the  subject  may  be  discussed  once  for  all  in  the  present  chapter!  A 
hydatid  tumour  is  derived  from  the  development  of  embryos  of  the  tcenia 
echinococcus,  each  of  which  produces  a  scolex,  named  echi?tococcus  hominis; 
and  these  scolices  become  enclosed  in  cysts.  This  variety  of  tape-worm 
infests  dogs  and  wolves,  and  it  is  supposed  that  fragments  are  evacuated 
in  their  excrteta,  the  ova  of  which  are  subsequently  set  free,  become 
mixed  with  water  or  food,  and  are  thus  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal  of  a  human  being.  When  the  embryos  are  liberated,  they  bore 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  with  their  hooks,  and  then  migrate,  usually 
settling  m  the  liver,  and  there  developing  into  scolices.  The  echinococcus 
also  infests  sheep,  and  it  is  m  consequence  of  eating  their  organs  which 
are  the  seat  of  this  parasite,  that  dogs  become  the  subjects  of  tape- 
worm. ^ 

Iceland  is  the  country  in  which  hydatid  disease  is  especially  preva- 
lent.   In  this  part  of  the  world  it  is  only  very  exceptionally  met  with 
and  usually  in  persons  who  have  been  abroad.    Most  cases  occur 
during  middle  life ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Anatomical  Characters.— In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  the  various  structures  which  ordinarily  enter  into  the  formation 
of  a  typical  tumour:— Externally  there  is  a  firm,  whitish  or 

yellowish,  fibrous,  vascular  capsule,,  the  result  of  proliferation  of  cellular 
tissue  rom  irritation,  which  is  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures. 
2.  WiUiin  this^  moulded  as  it  were  to  its  interior,  but  easily  separated 
Irom  it,  is  a  delicate  cyst  or  bladder,  elastic,  greyish,  semi-transparent 
or  gelatinous  in  aspect,  and  compared  to  boiled  white  of  egg;  under 
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the  microscope  this  is  seen  to  consist  of  several  hyaline,  concentric 
layers,  a  section  presenting  a  characteristic  laminated  appearance. 
(Fig.  17.)  The  most  internal  layer  is  extremely  delicate,  and  is  studded 
with  minute  transparent  cells.  The  term  mother-sac  or  vesicle  is  usually 
applied  to  this  structure  as  a  whole ;  but  it  has  also  been  limited  to  the 
internal  lamina  just  mentioned,  which  has  likewise  been  termed  the 
germinal  membrane.  3.  A  quantity  of  fluid  is  contained  within  this 
cyst,  usually  completely  filling  it,  perfectly  colourless,  transparent,  a.nd 
watery  as  a  rule,  occasionally  slightly  opalescent ;  of  low  specific 

gravity  1007  to  1009 ;  generally  alkaline  or  neutral  in  reaction,  but 

occasionally  acid ;  and  consisting  mainly  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  without  any  albumin  or  other  organic  substance,  but  said 
to  contain  succinate  of  soda.  4.  Floatuig  in  this  fluid,  or  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mother-cyst  when  small,  are  numerous  secondary 
or  daughter-cysts ;  in  some  instances  these  amount  to  hundreds  or 
thousands,  and  completely  fill  the  space,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no 
fluid,  and  they  become  flattened  by  mutual  pressure  ;  .each  daughter- 
cyst  has  precisely  the  same  structure  as  the  mother-sac,  and  within  the 


Fig.  17.* 


larger  of  them  there  may  be  a  third  generation,  and,  rarely,  a  fourth  is 
observed.  £.  When  the  walls  of  the  sacs  are  examined  carefully,  little 
whitish  opaque  spots  are  visible  on  the  inner  surface,  which  are  the 
scolices  of  the  cchinococcus  in  various  stages  of  development,  usually 
arranged  in  groups  or  clusters,  but  occasionally  single.  These  may 
also  be  free  in  the  fluid,  rendering  it  somewhat  opaque.  Each  scolex 
is  very  minute,  measuring  from  -^th  to  ^th  of  a  line  in  length  but  the 
length  and  form  vary,  according  as  the  head  is  retracted  into  the  body 
or  extruded.  (Fig.  18.)  The  head  (Fig.  19)  presents  a  proboscis  four 
suckers  with  a  double  circle  of  characteristic  curved  hooks,  which  aie 
movable  and  of  unequal  length  (Fig.  20) ;  a  constriction  separates  it 
from  the  body,  the  latter  being  striated  longitudinally  and  transverse  y, 
and  presenting  posteriorly  a  depression  with  a  pedicle,  by  which  the 

»  Fi„.  i7._Hyclaticl  found  in  man.  I.  A  fragment  of  the  natural  size  ;jit  'ts 
edtrc  aie  shown  the  layers  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  on  the  external  surface  are  seve.jU 
iTydadd  germs  of  different  periods  of  developinent.  2.  One  of  the  germs  flattened 
and  magnified  forty  times,  showing  the  stratified  layers. 
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animal  is  fixed  to  the  sac  in  its  early  condition.  Numerous  round  and 
oval  calcareous  particles  are  imbedded  in  the  tissue. 

In  most  cases  there  is  but  a  single 
tumour  as  above  described,  but  some- 
times two  or  more  are  found,  though  one 
generally  predominates  over  the  others. 
The  size  varies  extremely,  and  a  hydatid 
growth  may  attain  such  dimensions  as  com- 
pletely to  fill  the  abdomen,  and  even  to 
encroach  upon  the  chest.  The  daughter- 
cysts  usually  range  from  a  millet-seed  to 
an  egg  in  size,  but  subsequent  genera- 
tions are  very  minute.  Originally  the 
sliape  tends  to  be  spherical.  The  right 
lobe  of  the  liver  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  hydatid  tumour,  but  it  may  occupy 
any  part  of  the  organ,  being  either  deep 
in  its  substance  or  superficial.  If  the 
hydatids  are  numerous,  large,  or  super- 
ficial, they  necessarily  alter  more  or  less 
the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  liver, 
gi^ong  rise  to  prominences.  The  sur- 
rounding hepatic  tissue  is  often  atrophied 
and  compressed  ;  sometimes  the  healthy 
portion  becomes  hypertrophied.  Peri- 
tonitis may  be  excited  over  the  tumour, 
gi^g  rise  to  thickening  and  adhesions. 

The  events  which  are  liable  to  happen 
in  the  course  of  hydatid  disease  are  im- 
portant,  and  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: — I.  The  tumour  enlarges,  dis- 
placing adjoining  structures  and  interfer- 
ing with  their  functions,  until  it  finally 
bursts  in  some  direction,  or  is  ruptured 
by  violence  or  in  some  other  way.  The 
opening  may  take  place  externally  through 
the  abdominal  or  lower  thoracic  wall ; 
into  either  pleura  or  lung,  especially  the 
right,  which  is  the  most  common  direction ; 
the  pericardium  rarely ;  the  peritoneum  ; 
the  stomach  or  intestines ;  the  gall-bladder 
or  the  bile-ducts  ;  the  hepatic  vein  or  inferior  vena  cava.  2.  Inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  sometimes  occur,  either  spontaneously  from  rapid 

r  '^•."'^"■o  Echinococci  from  a  liyd.alid  tumour.  The  one  [a]  has  the  head 
retracted  .v.thm  the  vesicle  ;  the  other      has  the  head  extn.ded  ^ 

toLSf\he'o£;L^"i1£S'di:£"^  transversely,  the  head  being  directed 

nulbe'f'sev.-'^H^        ^''^^^  °''  «ecn  upon  its  under  surface  ;  thirty-four  in 

hSetUrtl  n  hn  ."^  """u  ^1^°' ( C. )  b,  c,  Lateral  views  of  the  separate 

vtw  1  '     ^'''^  •'''"^'■^^  extremity  or  bifid  process  of  the  base  :  e,  hook- 

lets  viewed  upon  the_  concave  or  inferior  border  a  diagram  illustraUne  tt 

movements  and  position  of  the  booklets  'J'^'        uiai^iam  uiusiiaimg  the 


Fig.  20.  t 
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growth  ;  from  injury  or  operation  ;  or  from  the  entrance  of  bile.  3.  If 
the  hydatid  is  slow  in  its  progress,  it  not  micommonly  undergoes 
degenerative  processes  as  it  advances  in  age,  and  these  may  ultimately 
bring  about  a  spontaneous  cure.  The  entrance  of  bile  is  supposed 
sometimes  to  induce  this  result.  The  outer  capsule  then  becomes 
much  thickened,  firm,  irregular,  opaque,  and  ultimately  calcified 
partially  or  completely.  This  impedes  further  growth,  and  the  con- 
tained hydatids  compress  each  other,  shrivel  and  dry  up,  and  finally 
die.  The  fluid  also  thickens  and  becomes  opaque  ;  and,  in  short,  fatty 
and  calcareous  degeneration  takes  place  throughout,  until  there  only 
remains  a  putty-hke  d(^bris,  in  which  shreds  of  the  vesicles  and  booklets 
of  the  echinococci  are  imbedded,  reveahng  the  nature  of  the  mass. 
Hsematoidine  crystals  are  often  found  in  it,  as  well  as  usually  much 
cholesterin.  A  cicatrix-like  depression  may  finally  be  left.  4.  Occa- 
sionally cysts  are  found  in  which  there  are  no  echinococci.  The  name 
ocephalocyst  has  been  applied  to  this  condition,  and  it  has  been 
regarded  as  an  abortive  or  sterile  form  of  the  parasite,  in  which  develop- 
ment is  arrested  ;  or  as  an  earlier  stage  of  its  growth. 

Allusion  may  be  briefly  made  here  to  a  very  rare  form  of  this  disease, 
named  midtilocular  hydatid-cyst.  The  liver  is  found  occupied  by  a 
mass,  in  some  cases  as  large  as  a  child's  head  or  even  larger,  consisting 
of  a  stroma  of  cellular  tissue,  usually  altered  considerably  by  fatty 
degeneration,  in  which  are  imbedded  cells  or  alveoli  of  various  sizes, 
enclosing  a  gelatinous  substance,  in  which  microscopic  examination 
reveals  fragments  of  the  laminated  membrane  of  hydatids,  booklets,  or 
occasionally  even  perfect  scolices,  as  well  as  abundant  calcareous 
particles.  The  centre  of  this  mass  is  very  liable  to  undergo  suppura- 
tion thus  altering  its  characters  considerably.  This  arrangement  of 
the  tumour  has  been  attributed  to  the  embryos  having  been  deposited 
in  the  lymphatics,  blood-vessels,  or  ducts  of  the  liver  ;  or  to  the  absence 
or  early  rupture  of  the  external  fibrous  cyst,  so  that  the  parasites  are 
able  to  grow  and  migrate  in  various  directions,  and  may  thus  enter  the 

different  vessels.  .  r  ,  ^  j 

Other  organs  and  tissues  are  not  uncommonly  the  seat  ot  hydatid 
tumour  along  with  the  liver.  a  .-a 

Symptoms. — In  general  terms  the  ordinary  clinical  history  ot  hydatid 
tumour  of  the  liver  may  be  summed  up  in  the  absence  of  morbid 
sensations  referable  to  this  organ  ;  of  any  interference  with  its  functions ; 
or  of  constitutional  disturbance  :  while  the  liver  presents  a  peculiar 
form  of  enlargement.  The  disease  may  be  latent  from  first  to  last. 
Should  the  growth  attain  a  great  size,  a  sense  of  local  fulness  and  ten- 
sion is  often  felt ;  and  in  rare  cases  jaundice  or  signs  of  portal  obstruc- 
tion arise,  in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  bile-ducts  or  portal  vein, 
or  because  these  vessels  become  blocked  up  by  hydatids.  Surrounding 
structures  may  also  be  interfered  with,  especially  the  diaphragm  and 
respiratory  organs.  Should  the  cyst  rupture,  the  consequent  symptoms 
depend  on  the  direction  in  which  this  takes  place,  being  in  many 
instances  very  grave.  If  the  opening  is  external  or  into  the  lungs, 
characteristic  structures  may  be  discharged.  The  occurrence  of  sup- 
puration is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  local  and  constitutional  signs  oi 
hepatic  abscess. 
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The  physical  signs  of  hydatid  tumour  demand  particular  attention 

1.  1  he  hver  is  mcreased  m  size,  and  this  is  generally  the  first  thin^ 
which  attracts  notice.    The  growth  is  as  a  rule  very  chronic  and  imner 
ceptible  m  its  progress,  but  finally  the  tumour  may  attain  enormous 
dimensions,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
or  it  may  encroach  upon  the  chest,  causing  the  right  side  to  bulge' 

2.  The  fonn  of  the  liver  is  altered,  as  evidenced  by  palpation  and 
percussion;  while  there  is  often  an  evident  tumour  in  some  part 
especially  the  epigastrmm  or  right  hypochondrium.  Smaller  promi- 
nences are  sometimes  felt  along  the  margins  or  surface  of  the  organ 
causing  lobulation  and  irregularity.  3.  Any  prominent  hydatid  tumour 
generally  feels  quite  smooth,  and  more  or  less  elastic  or  fluctuating 
4.  Hydatid-fremitus  is  often  elicited  very  clearly.  5.  In  any  doubtful 
case  It  IS  justifiable  to  make  an  exploratory  puncture  with  the  aspira- 
rnr'^nJl  /  .^einove  some  of  the  fluid,  the  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  which  are  quite  characteristic.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
microscopic  structures  might  come  away  at  the  same  time 

.J^-J'^'ki^I'T^'J^^  ^^""^  ^^'^  "'g"^  described  are  modified 

considerably  by  the  degenerative  and  other  changes  which  are  liable  to 
occur  m  a  hydatid  cyst.    The  outer  wall  may  feel  hard  and  bony 
If  a  case  only  comes  under  observation  when  the  abdomen  presents 

exc?pTbv  th"e  h-fr""J'      I'  ""^"^  '^'y  i-tance 

except  by  he  history,  to  make  out  where  the  growth  originated 

I  he  muUtloctilar  cyst  is  said  to  be  distinguished  by  beina  nodulated 
hard,  and  tender;  by  jaundice,  ascites,  and  enlargement  of  iespleen 
ZlZ^rir^v''  tendency  in  th'e  tumour  to  inC 

and  suppurate.    This  variety  may  run  a  very  rapid  course. 


V.  Cancerous  and  other  Growths. 

Etiology.— The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  interml 
cancer,  which  may  be  either or  secondary,  the  Ser  LDecinnv 
occurring  after  cancer  of  the  stomach.    The  iseie  hars^r^^etTn.^ 
been  attributed  to  injury.    Most  cases  are  met  witrSween \o^^^^^^^^^ 
years  of  age,  the  affecHnn  hmn^    ,  ^'^'^^^^epn  50  and  70 


years  of  age,  .he  aSion  b dng  Z.Zr;:,:^^^^.^^^''  T 
so^e  pa,ien,s  there  is  a  hereditary  taS     L  walsfe  sh  S  that 

mediate  between  those  o{  Ic  rZl^.  J  \  '^^^^  characters  inter- 
towards  one  varkt7or  the  oX^  in  r^ff ^^PP'-«''^^l^i"g  more 
difference  as  to  siE  anrnumbeV  th  tddeT  iT''"  ^'T'  ^  '^''^^ 
gradually  enlarging  until  the/mav  uSS  ^"^i'"'f" ''^^  ^^'"'^-''"d 
of  a  child's  heal  Ir  even  ^^^^^ X^^l^ 

several  are  found  unenml  m  .  i  i  ,  •  Commonly 
able  tracts  ofTe  organ -^r!  "       *  coalescence  considei- 

conca^ties  or  ,„„«S^  Z  -.'-^Vrt't 
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surrounding  tissue  by  any  ^^^^^t^^^^^t 
cyst  exists  around  a  cancerous  '"^'^''-..^^^^^^  brain-like,  semi- 

moderately  firm,  but  it  may  f^J^'Zl  llS^lt^^^^^  tissue,  and  the 
fluctuating  substance,  to  tha  of  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  accordingly, 
amount  of  cancer-juice  which  can  be^^P^f  f  yello^4h-^vhite,  but 
The  colour      -  ffon  ^^^^^^^^  l^^,      ,,,,  ,essels 

more  or  less  dotted  and  and  dark-red,  resem- 

present;  it  may, 

S:r?^tS?S^obse:^SSX  the  miscroscop.  depends  on 

the  growths,  being  often  ^^tremely  large  and^^^^^^^  compressed  ;  the 
in  shape.  Its  tissues  are  'Jf  Hbiite  ated ;  and  as  a  con- 
vessels  and  ducts  are  are  often  present, 
sequence  jaundice  and  signs  "^.^X  "^.ortal  W  or  trunk.  New 
Sometimes  thrombosis  occnr^^^l  ^^^^^^^^^  •  gomeobserms 
vessels  are  developed,  o"gmat  ng  n               ^       ^es  ;  others  in 

glant  in  thi  portal  fissure  are  f^f^^^^^ttr.ra.Xjr.v^^  especially 
^  The  growth  of  hepatic  cancer  IS  som^^^^^^^ 

when  it  is  of  the  soft  ^'l^^^y- ^n  giv^^^^^^^  leading  to  extravasa- 
The  vessels  of  encephaloid  cancer  oft^^^^^^  thus, 
tions  of  blood  into  Its  mteiior  wl^ichatt^rw^         accumulations  have 

giving  rise  to  "^^^^^"^^^PP^'^™^^^^^^^^^  Degene- 
been  known  to  burst  into  *  J  Pff .'Jf  "  3 id  forms,  in  the  way  of 
rative  changes  frequen  ly  an  e  ^^^l^^l  nduration,  and  the  forma- 
^^^^T^  firS^^^  presents  a  reticulated 

tion  of  a  film  "ca^ix-      ,  having  taken  place, 

appearance,  owing  to  fatty  degenerauo         f     .        the  organ  may 
^In  exceptional  cases  hepatic        ^}  ^  ^^^^      height.  Melanosis, 
be  smaller  tl-n  ^sual  as  w^^^^    t^'^^..r.\,  met  with  in  the  livei 
cystic  cancer,  and  coUokI  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^hown  that  some  of  the  morbid 
More  recent  and  ^^^^^^"^  °^'f7SV  5  a  cancerous  nature,  are  com- 
growths  generally  regarded  ^^^^f  ^"^  ot  ^        from  obstructed  bile- 
Lsed  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma    ^jst^  f  ^^^^^^^        Ui  the  liver, 
ducts,  and  erectile  tumours  have     °     Jl^^'^^^jority  of  cases  charac- 
SYMPTOMS.-Hepatic  cancer  is     ^he  g  eat  ma|o    y  ^^^^^^ 

terized  by  marked  l^-^^f  ^^S?mXt\i5 

At  first  merely  a  sense  of  discomtort  anQj^N   S  ^^^^^  genga- 

however.  increasing  to  distmct  pam  and  tendemes  ,  ^^ 

Sons  frequently  become,  very  ^^.^e^^^'  .f  P'^^^lje  pain  is  often  land- 
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chrome  peritonitis.  Once  jaundice  sets  in,  it  is  usually  persistent  and 
often  becomes  intense,  but  it  may  be  temporary  from  catarrh  of  the 
ducts.  The  spleen  is  but  rarely  enlarged.  The  superficial  abdominal 
veins  are  sometimes  distended. 

physical  characters  of  the  liver  indicative  of  cancer  are  •— i  En- 
largement, frequently  very  great,  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  chiefly 
increasing  in  a  downward  direction.  2.  Alteration  in  shape  and  irregu- 
larity of  outline,  nodules  or  larger  masses  being  felt,'  or  sometimes  even 
seen  along  the  surface  and  margins,  which  nodules  are  not  uncommonly 
umbihcated.  3.  As  a  rule  considerable  firmness  and  resistance  of  the 
projections,  though  they  occasionally  have  a  soft  elastic  feel,  or  even  yield 
a  sensation  of  obscure  fluctuation.  4.  Occasionally  friction-fremitus  and 
sounds  during  breathing,  these  being  chiefly  due  to  peritonitis 

Digestive  derangements  are  necessarily  present  in  most  cases,  and  they 
frequently  first  attract  attention.  The  cancerous  cachexia  is  usually  well- 
?h^.  ;n^''K^  accompanied  with  rapid  wasting,  debility,  and  anemia, 
ihi!  ^.1  ^^^""'^  ^'""^  ^'"^^  *°  ^^^^i^h  is  sometimes  consider- 
?irelnhn    I  ^^'"^'^      ^'^P^^.    Cancer  is  frequently 

present  in_  other  organs,  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  formation 
especially  in  connection  with  the  alimentary  canal  oration, 

is  r^rHv  of  hepatic  cancer  is  generally  very  rapid,  and  the  disease 

IS  rarely  prolonged  beyond  a  year. 

svm^'jornf  T'^  t  generally  giye  rise  to  no  definite 

symptoms,  but  they  might  possibly  be  detected  on  physical  examina- 
tion, or  might  give  rise  to  local  symptoms  due  to  pressure 


VI.  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver— Chronic  Atrophy. 

^ofmo^Z^T.  Undoubtedly  several  distinct  morbid 

wh  ch  We  Infl  ^'''^'J''-''^  been  included  under  the  term  cirrhosis, 
^^Jllch  have  totally  different  modes  of  origin.     With  reeard  to  the 

fZ::i-^"^T'  '''''^^^y  -°"sidered  af  resulting  S  a  l-^l 
tnterstttial  tnflammaiton,  extending  into  the  minutest  portal  canals  a  d 

and  structures  of  tt  ^dV  of  w]  ich  tt°  f  ^^^^-^^"^  ^^'^^"^ 

constitutes  but  a  local  devdopinent    m.TX  ?'"^f  "^'^ 

followed  or  n^t  bTptli  e^rati^r  fthfr  ^-'"S 
exciting  cause  of  S  isT  2S^/  iS^  •  • 

in  ardent  snirifc;  on  "^''^'^  of  alcohol,  and  especially  indulgence 

gi^^Xt^  an  empty  stomach.  Hence  the  common  name- 
fating  through  the  liver  ^^'^^^^^^  ^nd  afterwards  circu- 
or  to  lead  tf  degei  erati^^^^  '^\"P  ^"^^'^•""^ation, 
the  pathology  of  fheXai  rl  t  ■  ''^^^^■■^'"g  ^9  view  held  as  to 
1         hy  01  tne  disease.    Cirrhosis,  however,  is  certainly  occasion- 
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ally  met  with  where  there  is  no  history  of  intemperance,  and  it  has 
then  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  or  prolonged  heat, - 
to  the  abuse  of  hot  condiments  and  various  articles  of  diet ;  to  the 
circulation  of  products  of  faulty  digestion  ;  or  to  the  extension  of  a 
localised  peritineal  inflammation.  Cases  have  come  under  my  notice 
which  could  not  be  traced  to  any  defimte  cause  and  it  has  appeared 
To  me  that  occasionally  there  may  be  some  hereditary  influence  at 
work.  The  complaint  is  chiefly  met  with  between  30  and  50  years  of 
age  being  rare  in  youth,  and  not  common  m  advanced  life.  There 
fs  ilo  doubt,  however,  but  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may  be  met  with 
even  in  young  childrek,  of  which  a  striking  example  was  brought  before 
Se  SoLial  Society  by  Dr.  Griffiths  of  Swansea  Males  suffer 
tl  an  SS^ales  ;  and  also  those  persons  who,  from  their  occupation 
rS  any  other  wa;,  are  more  exposed  to  the  ordmary  exciting  cause  of 

'^'"ANATOMicAL  CHARACTERS.-In  the  advanced  stage  of  cirrhosis  the 
morbid  appearances  are  very  characteristic.  The  liver  is  greatly  coiv 
tocted  wasted^  and  diminished  in  weight,  bemg  so«^etimes  reduced 
even  to  ^or  T  he  normal,  especially  the  left  lobe  and  edges  the  latter 
TeW  often  merely  a  thin  fibrous  rim.  The  general  form  is  frequently 
Sewhat  roTnded.  The  surface  is  very  pale,  and  is  covered  more  or 
esTwTth  roundish  prominences,  varying  in  size  from  minute  granule^^^^^^^ 
nroirct ions  or  knobs  measuring  \  to  \  an  mch  or  even  more  in  diame- 

making  a  section.    This  exmbits  ine  s       S  i  ^  j„ 

surface  and  sometimes     ^^^^e T  greyTsh  an^^^  the  former 

generally  a  ,^  °  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  extend- 

bemg  ^''^"^^^^'^^^^IZt,  latter,  which  varies  in  exact  tint,  being 
,ngovercons^erab  etoc^^_.^^^^^^  almost  brownish,  corre- 

m  some    P^"™^^^JS^^         name  cirrhosis  is  derived  from  this 

7^"^!,^"^^^^^^^^  ''''  °' 

?lS'hitimate  changes  in  structure,  and  the  microscopic  appearances 
Lw  STons  dered     The  7Me  tissiu  is  generally  supposed  to  be 

^Snts  numerous  new  -f^^^^}-^^!::!^'':^'-  t 

correspond  to  iopuies  ui  b'"--"!  ^olnnr  is  chiefly  due  to  stasis  ot 
gone^  complete  dismtegration  ^./^^^^^^^^^^'i^^'^s  partly  results,  how- 
bile,  owing  to  pressure  "1^"  '  A  la  ge  proportion  of  these 
ever,  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells.       largc  1  1 
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cells  have  become  wholly  destroyed,  and  most  of  those  which  remain 
are  greatly  altered,  appearing  shrunken  or  fatty,  or  containing  pigment- 
granules.  The  degeneration  begins  at  the  circumference  of  the  lobules, 
and  extends  towards  their  interior.  The  vessels  also  present  important 
changes.  Many  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  com- 
pressed or  obliterated,  and  its  capillaries  are  destroyed,  so  that  injec- 
tion of  them  from  the  main  trunk  is  impossible.  This  trunk  and  the 
larger  branches  are  often  dilated,  and  may  be  occupied  by  thrombi. 
Sometimes  a  considerable  branch  of  the  vein  is  compressed.  The 
hepatic  artery  is  also  commonly  dilated,  and  new  capillaries  form  in  the 
fibrous  tissue ;  frequently  black  pigment  is  found  in  its  branches.  The 
chief  divisions  of  the  hepatic  vein  are  not  altered,  but  many  of  its 
capillary  tributaries  are  obliterated,  and  the  communications  between 
this  vessel  and  the  portal  system  are  more  or  less  destroyed.  The 
remaining  capillaries  are  commonly  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 

The  degree  to  which  the  changes  just  described  are  observed  neces- 
sarily differs  considerably  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the 
earliest  condition  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  liver  is  enlarged, 
which  is  proved  rather  by  clinical  observation  than  by  post-mortein 
examination.  At  this  time  the  granular  appearance  is  absent  or  but 
slightly  marked ;  while  the  entire  organ  is  congested,  and  is  described 
as  being  occupied  by  a  succulent,  vascular,  greyish  material,  consisting  of 
young  connective-tissue  elements.  In  exceptional  instances,  however, 
a  cirrhosed  liver  is  enlarged  throughout,  and  even  to  a  marked  degree, 
of  which  I  have  met  with  some  striking  examples.  This  is  generally 
due  to  fatty  or  lardaceous  disease  being  associated  with  the  cirrhosis, 
but  not  always,  there  being  in  some  cases  merely  a  hypertrophic  inter- 
stitial hepatitis. 

The  effects  of  cirrhosis  outside  the  liver  are  highly  important,  and 
are  visible  on  post-mortem  examination,  being  mainly  those  already 
mentioned  as  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation.  Con- 
siderable anastomoses  form  between  the  heemorrhoidal  veins  ;  and  also 
between  the  superficial  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  liver  and  the 
veins  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls,  through  the  peritoneal 
adhesions,  and  along  the  suspensory  ligament. 

_  Changes  similar  to  those  observed  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  other  organs  and  tissues  at  the  same  time. 

A  brief  account  will  now  be  given  of  certain  other  forms  of  chro7iic 
atrophy  of  the  liver  : — 

I.  As  the  result  of  long-continued  mechanical  congestion  from  heart 
disease,  the  liver  contracts  and  presents  characters  much  resembling 
those  of  true  cirrhosis,  but  there  is  an  important  difference,  and  the 
atrophy  is  rarely  so  marked  as  in  the  latter  disease.  It  results  from 
pressure  of  the  distended  tributaries  of  the  hepatic  vein  upon  the  con- 
tiguous cells,  causmg  their  degeneration  ;  hence  the  centre  of  the  lobules 
<3ecomes  first  wasted  and  depressed,  while  the  circumference  remains 
ana  torms  granulations.  Ultimately  extensive  depressions  are  pro- 
duced, and  more  or  less  proliferation  of  connective-tissue  occurs. 
Attacks  of  chronic  peri-hepatilis  are  also  common,  ^^'hich  increase  the 
tendency  towards  atrophy  of  the  organ. 
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2.  Dr.  Murchison  described  a  form  oi  granular  atrophy , _%?.r^t\ii\\^ 
independent  of  intemperance,  in  which  the  fibrous  tissue  is  not  in- 
creased, and  the  Uver  is  softer  than  in  health. 

3.  Atrophy  may  result  from  adhesive  pyle-phlehhs,  m  consequence  of 
which  the  trunk  or  some  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  oblite- 
rated. Cicatricial  retractions  are  observed  on  the  surface,  with  corre- 
sponding indurations.  .     ,       ,  ■,  • 

4  Another  form  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  that  due  to  chrome  or 
repeated  attacks  of  peri-hepatitis,  which  induces  thickening  of  the  cap- 
sule, or  causes  pressure  upon  the  vessels,  while  fibrous  bands  pass  into 
the  interior,  but  there  is  no  granular  appearance. 

5.  Syphilis  not  uncommonly  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  liver,  either  by 
exciting  peri-hepatitis  or  simple  interstitial  hepatitis ;  or  as  the  result  of 
changes  in  nimniatoits  deposits. 

6  The  last  variety  is  named  red  atrophy  by  Rokitansky,  or  chronic 
atrophy  by  Frerichs.    It  may  be  associated  with  the  deposit  of  pigment 
in  the  minute  vessels  of  the  liver,  especially  after  prolonged  or  repeated 
attacks  of  malarial  fever;  or  it  sometimes  follows  ulceration  affecting  the 
alimentary  canal.    The  entire  organ  is  wasted,  but  the  condition  diffeis 
from  true  cirrhosis  in  the  absence  of  any  granulations  on  the  surface  ; 
in  a  section  being  dark-brown  or  bluish-red  and  homogeneous,  there 
being  little  or  no  indication  of  lobules  ;  and  in  the  consistence  being 
less  firm.    The  hepatic  cells  are  often  diminished  in  size,  and  filled 
with  brown  pigment-granules.    The  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein  are 
destroyed,  its  branches  ending  in  csecal  club-shaped  extremities.  _ 
.  Symptoms.— In  all  the  different  forms  of  contracted  liver  ]ust  de- 
scribed, the  chief  diagnostic  clinical  indications  are  derived  from  t  e 
evidences  of  interference  with  the  portal  circulation ;  and  fio^  the 
sicms  afforded  on  physical  examination.    There  are,  however,  addi- 
?  Snal  symptoms  resuUing  from  derangement  of  the  secreting  functions 
of  the  liver;  and  others  evidencing  marked  constitutional  disturbance 

In  the  eclrly  stage  of  true  cirrhosis  it  is  customary  to  describe  a  train 
of  symptoms  which  set  in  insidiously  as' a  rule,  but  m  reality  they  aie 
merely  those  of  congestion  of  the  liver  with  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  such 
as  a  sense  of  discomfort  or  uneasiness  ;  dyspeptic  disturbances ;  an  n- 
dina  ion  to  sickness  or  retching,  &c.  Though  it  might  be  suspected  hat 
cirrhosis  was  being  set  up,  should  such  symptoms  ^^^^f  ^^,^^°^^^^,^2x 
with  abuse  of  alcohol,  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  t^em  Ucca 
sTomllv  the  disease  begins  with  severe  local  symptoms,  indicating 
?cute  heparic  congestion,  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  gastro-enten  J 
accompanied  with  pyrexia.  For  a  time  there  are  physical  signs  o  en- 
largement of  the  liver.  As  the  case  advances  more  or  less  of  lie 
conseauences  of  portal  obstruclion  are  observed,  viz.,  ascites,  often 

5  remeln  amounf;  enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  upper 
part  of  he  abdomen,  especially  on  the  right  side ;  gastro-enteric  con- 
gestion and  catarrh;  occasionally  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  01 

present  in  the  early  stages,  when  the  disease  is  advanced  there  is  rarei} 
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much  uneasiness,  if  any ;  there  may  be  local  tenderness,  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  peritonitis  or  peri-hepatitis.  Jaundice  also  is  but  seldom 
a  prominent  symptom,  being  often  entirely  absent,  but  more  or  less 
yellow  discoloration  is  observed  in  many  cases  from  time  to  time, 
especially  at  the  early  period,  mainly  due  to  hepatic  congestion, 
catarrh  of  the  ducts,  or  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fissure 
upon  the  main  duct.  Extreme  jaundice  occasionally  results  from  peri- 
hepatitis ;  or  it  appears  towards  the  termination  of  a  case  of  cirrhosis, 
independently  of  any  obstruction.  The  stools  almost  always  contain 
bile. 

Physical  signs. — Those  usually  noticed  are: — i.  Diminution  in  area 
of  hepatic   dulness,  in  proportion   to   the   degree  of  contraction. 

2.  Granulation  or  nodulation  of  the  surface  of  the  liver,  with  a  feeling 
of  hardness;  in  short,  the  tactile  characters  described  under  the 
morbid  anatomy.  Sometimes  the  edge  of  the  liver  can  be  grasped 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  the  changes  thus  readily  realized. 

3.  Occasionally  friction-sound.  Ascites  often  obscures  the  examina- 
tion, but  under  such  circumstances  the  organ  can  frequently  be  easily 
felt  after  paracentesis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  instances 
the  liver  is  not  materially  altered  in  dimensions,  or  that  there  may  even 
be  great  enlargement  of  the  organ,  but  the  nodulated  surface  can  then 
generally  be  readily  recognized. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  frequently  very  marked  in  advanced 
cases  of  cirrhosis,  there  being  considerable  emaciation  and  weakness ; 
a  peculiar  sallow,  earthy  complexion  ;  a  dry  harsh  skin  ;  and  flabbiness 
of  tissues.  Purpuric  spots  and  blotches  on  the  skin  are  sometimes 
visible,  and  there  may  be  extensive  ecchymoses,-  or  hsemorrhages  from 
mucous  surfaces  may  take  place. 

Course  and  terminations. — The  progress  of  cirrhosis  is  generally 
\  ery  chronic,  but  it  may  run  a  tolerably  rapid  course  from  the  first 
appearance  of  distinctive  symptoms.  Sometimes  even  after  serious 
symptoms  have  appeared  great  improvement  may  take  place,  so  that 
the  patient  may  feel  as  if  almost  or  quite  restored  to  health,  and  may 
live  for  many  years  if  he  exercises  proper  care.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, cirrhosis  leads  to  a  fatal  issue.  The  chief  modes  of  death  are 
from  gradual  asthenia  and  exhaustion  ;  jaundice  with  typhoid  symp- 
toms ;  lung-complications ;  acute  peritonitis ;  or  hemorrhage  from  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  serious  of 
these  events  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time. 

_  The  other  forms  of  contracted  liver  only  differ  clinically  from  that 
just  described  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arise  ;  and  in  the 
p/ty ileal  characters  presented  by  the  liver  on  palpation,  if  the  organ  can 
be  eit.  In  the  variety  due  to  perl-hepatitis,  considerable  pain  and 
tenderness  are  generally  complained  of  from  time  to  time. 


VII.  Syphilitic  Disease. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver  which  may  result  from  syphilis 
^"^^'■—^■^{^''iiiif'oid  disease.    2.  Peri-Jiepatitis  and  its  consequences 
3.  ^//////c  interstitial  hepatitis,  leading  to  general  atrophy  and  indura- 
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tion.  4.  Gummatous  hepatitis,  in  which  syphiUtic  gummata  are  formed 
more  or  less  extensively,  undergoing  degenerative  changes,  and  becom- 
ing surrounded  by  a  dense  fibroid  tissue,  from  which  processes  extend 
towards  the  surface  of  the  organ  in  various  directions.  The  liver-tissue 
becomes  destroyed,  and  deep  cicatricial  depressions  or  furrows  are  seen 

on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  giving  rise  to  a  lobulated  appearance. 

During  life  the  characters  of  the  liver  may  often  be  determmed  by 
physical  examination,  in  the  gmumatous  form  the  organ  being  enlarged. 

Pain  is  frequently  experienced,  with  tenderness ;  and  sometmies  signs 

of  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts  and  portal  vein  appear.    The  progress 

is  usually  very  chronic. 


VIII.  Tuberculosis. 

Tubercle  is  usually  observed  in  the  liver  only  in  connection  with 
general  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Occasionally  it  is  secondary  to  chronic 
tubercular  disease  in  other  parts.  It  may  break  down  and  form  small 
cavities.  Clinically  the  disease  cannot  be  recognized  with  any  certainty. 
The  liver  is  usually  enlarged. 


Chapter  XXXI. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GALL-BLADDER. 

The  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  gall-bladder  is  liable  need  only  be 
briefly  indicated.  Most  of  them  cause  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  it 
is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  distinctive  clmical  characters  ot 
each  form  of  enlargement. 

I.  Distension  with  bile.— When  anything  obstructs  the  common 
bile-duct,  such  as  a  gall-stone,  the  gall-bladder  becomes  filled  with 
bile,  and  may  attain  enormous  dimensions.  There  will  then  be  the 
usual  signs  of  obstructive  jaundice,  with  enlargement  of  the  hvei; 
while  thi  gall-bladder  is  perceptible  as  a  fluctuating  tumour,  sometimes 
reaching  nearly  to  the  iliac  crest,  and  being  generally  somewhat  tender. 

2  Acute  inflammation  and  suppuration.— The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  gall-bladder  is  liable  to  simple  catarrh,  or  to  croupous 
or  diphtheritic  inflammation,  like  other  mucous  surfaces  ;  f 
important  form  oi  acute  inflammation  is  that  which  is  attended  with  he 
formation  of  pus  in  its  interior,  which  particularly  results  from  irritation 
of  its  mucous  membrane  by  gall-stones,  or .  from  obstruction  of  t  e 
cystic  duct  by  these  bodies.  The  condition  is  climcal  y  indK-ated  by 
a  very  painful  and  tender  fluctuating  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder 
thich^r;  ultimately  assume  the  characters  of  an  abscesj  or  m^y  e^.n 
burst  •  accompanied  with  marked  rigors  and  pyrexia  the  laltei  tena 
Sg  o  becomi  of  a  hectic  type.  .  The  inflammation  ^ Y^^n  p^ceded 
by  signs  of  gall-stones ;  but  there  is  neither  jaundice  nor  hepatic  enlarge 
ment  as  a  rule. 
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3.  Chronic  inflammation.  Hydrops  vesic/e  felled.  Dropsy 
OF  the  gall-bladder.— If  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed  for  a  long 
period,  the  gall-bladder  may  become  gradually  dilated,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  clear,  serous  or  synovial-like  fluid,  the  product  of 
unhealthy  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface,  probably  partly  the  result 
of  chronic  catarrh  ;  while  its  walls  become  much  thinned  and  atrophied. 
The  organ  is  more  or  less  distended,  and  often  attains  extreme  size ; 
but  there  is  litde  or  no  pain  or  fever ;  while  jaundice  is  absent ;  and  the 
liver  is  not  enlarged.  Occasionally  the  course  of  events  is  different. 
The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  becomes  absorbed, 
leaving  an  inspissated  substance,  in  which  calcareous  salts  are  de- 
posited; the  walls  undergo  thickening  and  contraction  from  chronic 
inflammation  j  and  ultimately  a  firm  puckered  mass  is  left,  enclosing  a 
chalky  pulp.  ^ 

4-  Accumulation  of  gall-stones.— Gall-stones  are  often  present  in 
the  gall-bladder,  without  aff"ording  any  clinical  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence.   In  some  instances,  however,  and  especially  when  they  are  very 
numerous  and  large,  they  cause  local  uneasy  or  painful  sensations,  which 
are  increased  after  food,  or  after  much  exertion  or  jolting ;  as  well  as 
reflex  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  other  parts;  and  sometimes  much 
constitutional  discomfort  and  depression.    Occasionally  also  they  give 
rise  to  severe  symptoms  from  time  to  time,  by  attempting  to  enter  the 
cystic  duct,  and  subsequently  falling  back  into  the  gall-bladder.  They 
may  further  excite  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface 
the  latter  ending  sometimes  in  perforation,  or  giving  rise  to  pysemia' 
In  rare  instances  such  a  number  of  calculi  collect,  that  they  form  a 
tumour,  even  of  considerable  size,  having  the  general  characters  of 
an  enlarged  gall-bladder  as  regards  position,   shape,  and  mobility, 
bu   presenting  the  following  distinctive  characters  :— i.  The  tumour 
teels  hard  and  sometimes  nodulated.     2.  On  palpation  a  peculiar 
sensation  is  experienced,  owing  to  the  rubbing  together  of  the  calculi, 
compared  to  that  produced  by  grasping  nuts  or  pebbles.    3.  A  corres- 
ponding sound  may  be  heard  on  auscultation;  and  occasionally  loud 
^n.  ?^   '\  perceptible   on  shaking   or  moving  the  patient.  Now 
ZnJ  pentonitis  is  excited  by  this  enlargement,  so  that  it 

iTceTJ-/.^  '"f  •  '^^''^  ^"^^^  ^  tumour  exist's,  there  are 

une^nell  T'""  "T  subjective  sensations,  such  as  M^eight  and 
these  ^'^^""'fy  °"  ™o^i"g  side  to  side.    The  progress  of 

^aduaT  '  enlargement,  is  very  slow  and 

pains ^^^hm'.^w'  f'^"'  ^^'l'  '""'^  ^^'^^^^  Lancinating 
tumour  h  tenderness,  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.    2.  A 

SiT  usuarfrH  ™°'r  °'  ^'^"^^^''^^^  of  enlarged  gall-bladder, 

ne^uhlr  inS?  ^  firm  resistant,  irregular  and  nodulated,  without  the 
£  '  n  d  V  g'-^'^f  being  adherent  and  fixed  ;  and  grow- 

vellXkPd  i  ^l^^-^y^. evidences  of  cancer  in  other  parts  ;  with 

mesdnes  i.  nf^  ^  fistulous  communication  with  the 

ia  I-bhdder     U  T^'^''^''^    Gall-stones  arc  usually  present  in  the 
gall  bladder.    Jaundice  and  vomiting  are  common  symptoms. 
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Chapter  XXXII. 

GALL-STONES— BILIARY  CALCULI— CHOLELITHIASIS. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
the  mode  of  origin  of  gall-stones.    The  chief  views  may  be  thus 
stated  : — i.  That  they  are  merely  the  result  of  inspissaiion  and  concen- 
tration of  bile.    2.  That  they  depend  upon  certain  biliary  ittgrcdicnis 
being  in  excess,  especially  cholesterin  and  colouring  matters.    3.  That 
the  bile  has  some  abnormal  chemical  composition,  either  _  when  first 
formed,  or  as  the  consequence  of  subsequent  changes,  which  prevents 
it  from  holding  certain  elements  in  solution,  and  hence  they  are 
deposited.    Thus  calculi  have  been  attributed  to  deficiency  of  soda, 
with  excessive  acidity  of  the  bile  ;  excess  of  lime,  causing  a  separation 
of  pigments  ;  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  soda  with  the  biliary  acids  ; 
or  decomposition  of  the  biliary  acids  themselves,  with  consequent  pre- 
cipitation of  cholesterin  and  pigment.    4-  That  they  originate  \x\ plugs 
of  imicus,  epithelium,  or  foreign  bodies,  upon  which  the  mgredients  of 
the  bile  are  afterwards  deposited  as  a  nucleus.    It  is  highly  probable 
that  each  of  these  views  is  correct  in  diff"erent  cases,  and  when  once  the 
formation  of  a  gall-stone  has  commenced,  its  increase  may  be  due  to 
some  other  cause  than  that  which  originated  it  in  the  first  nistance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  catai-rhal  state  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts  favours  the  production  of  calculi,  either  by  inducing  stagnation  of 
bile ;  or,  as  some  believe,  by  the  mucus  then  formed  favouring  decom- 
position of  this  secretion,  or  impregnating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  decomposition  has  also  been  attributed  by  Thudichum  to  the 
absorption  of  some  ferment  from  the  intestines. 

There  are  some  important  predisposing  causes  of  gall-stones,  viz., 
advanced  age;  the  female  sex;  sedentary  habits ;  habitual  constipa- 
tion ;  over-indulgence  in  animal  food  and  in  stimulants ;  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  bile-ducts,  interfermg  with  the 
escape  of  bile.  Biliary  calculi  have  also  been  attributed  to  drinking 
water  containing  excess  of  lime,  but  on  no  adequate  grounds._  _ 

Anatomical  Characters.— By  far  the  most  frequent  original  scat 
of  biliary  calculi  is  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  may  also  be  found  in  any 
portion  of  the  bile-ducts,  or  even  in  the  liver  itself.  The  number  varies 
from  one  to  hundreds  or  thousands  ;  usually  several  are  found.  Ihere 
is  also  a  wide  range  as  to  size,  this  being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tne 
number ;  several  are  sometimes  cemented  together,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
concretion.  Originally  most  of  the  calculi  are  round  or  oval,  but  when 
numerous,  owing  to  mutual  friction  they  become  worn  and  angular, 
presenting  flat  or  concave  facets,  or  occasionally  actual  articulations^ 
When  formed  in  the  ducts  they  exhibit  curious  shapes,  being  branchea 
or  coral-like.  As  a  rule  gall-stones  have  a  brownish  or  greenish-ye  oan 
colour,  and  are  opaque,  but  they  present  an  endless  variety  of  tints, 
ranging  from  white  to  black,  blue,  green,  red,  and  other  colours,  accora 
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ing  to  their  composition;  occasionally  they  are  somewhat  translucent 
They  frequently  have  a  greasy  or  saponaceous  feel,  with  a  waxy,  brittle 
consistence,  being  readily  cut  or  crushed;  sometimes  they  are  very 
firm.    Most  of  them  sink  in  water  when  recent,  but  some  float,  and 
most  gall-stones  will  do  so  after  having  been  dried.    The  structure  is 
rarely  homogeneous  and  uniform.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  after  a 
calculus  has  existed  for  some  time,  a  section  reveals  distinctly  three 
.parts,  named  from  within  out— the  nucleus,  of  which  there  may  be  more 
than  one ;  the  body,  which  is  often  made  up  of  concentric  layers,  or 
presents  a  radiated  appearance;  and  the  cortex  or  crust,  this  being 
usually  smooth  externally,  but  occasionally  wrinkled,  rough,  or  even 
tuberculated  and  warty.    As  a  rule  the  layers  become  lighter  in  colour 
trom  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  but  not  always.  Sometimes 
a  fractured  calculus  presents  a  crystalline  aspect.    The  chemical  co?n- 
position  IS  very  variable,  but  the  most  common  ingredients  are  choles- 
tenn  and  bile-pigments,  with  a  little  lime  or  magnesia.    To  these  may 
be  added  bihary  and  fatty  acids,  generally  combined  with  lime  ;  modi- 
ted  bile-pigments  ;  phosphates;  carbonates;  salts  of  soda  or  potash  in 
small  proportions ;  and  metals  (iron,  copper,  and  manganese).  The 
nucleus  IS  often  made  up  of  mucus  and  epithelium,  and  the  former 
material  may  also  unite  the  different  parts.    The  appearances  differ 
according  to  the  composition,  which  is  not  necessarily  uniform  even  in 
the  same  layer.    It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  characters  cor- 
responding to  tlie  various  ingi-edients,  but  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  in  proportion  to  the  amount. of  cholesterin  which  a  calculus 
contains  is  it  whiter,  more  transparent,  crystalline  or  radiated  and 
lamellar,  and  of  lighter  specific  gravity. 

Biliary  sand  ox  gravel  \^  not  uncommonly  met  with,  consisting  either 
of  cholesterin,  bile-pigment,  or  black  pigmentary  matter, 
mav  h.T.^ ^^hi^^       ji'-^ble  to  be  set  up  by  gall-stones 
Eintlnn  .  >h  '  inflammation,  suppuration,  or 

h]  H J'  ^""^eq^ent  pyemia  or  perforation,  affecting  either  he 
but  "e  nihil  °  P^^-f^^'-tion  taking  place  in  different  directions, 

but  especially  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  peritoneum  or  exter 
nally  through  the  abdominal  wall ;  rarely  'into  the  co  o  ,^;ortal  vein 

i!?"^' - Permanent  Ltui^iS:^ 


be  left-     o   ^rs(^r.       7-         T  V'      vaguia.    rermanent  tistulte  may 
.1   V       Inflammation  and  abscesses  in  the  liver,  if  lodt^ed  there  • 


ganZ^^^^^  gall-bladder.    5.  Inflammation,  ulceration,  0 

gangrene  ot  the  bowel,  with  consequent  perforation 

whtTSrthen.°"'^  needful  here  to  describe  those  symptoms 
Tn^~m^^^^^^^  ea  1-stone  along  the  duct  to  the  intes- 

An  attack  of  \JST  f ^ ^''"S  "^^'^^"^  severe,  but  not  always, 
righf WnochonS-  ^^'^-ns  with  a  sudden  intense  pain  in  the 

on  usf  after  a  ^.1 'T'  '^"''^^  ^^^^"^  excruciating,  often  coming 
grip  nf  tearL   W        after  effort ;  it  is  described  as  constricting, 

rounS^'the   iSc  to  J'"^'  °[  ''^"^  ^he  abdomen 

ouna  tne  side  to  the  back,  or  towards  the  right  shoulder.  The 
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patient  is  doubled  up  and  rolls  about  just  like  in  ordinary  colic,  groan- 
ing or  screaming,  and  pressing  upon  the  abdomen,  which  gives  some 
relief,  there  being  generally  no  tenderness  at  first.    The  pain  may  sub- 
side, leaving  a  dull  aching,  but  urgent  paroxysms  recur  at  intervals. 
The  attacks  are  accompanied  with  much  exhaustion ;  signs  of  collapse  ; 
a  distressed  and  anxious  expression  of  countenance ;  faintness,  which 
may  end  in  actual  syncope  ;  and  cramps  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
There  is  no  pyrexia.    Sympathetic  vomiting  is  frequently  present,  and 
sometimes  hiccup  is  a  distressing  symptom.    Among  occasional  symp- 
toms are  observed  spasmodic  tremors  or  actual  convulsions,  and  marked 
rigors.    In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  should  the  gall-stone  reach  the 
common  duct,  as  a  rule  the  usual  signs  of  obstructive  jaundice  are 
developed,  which  may  become  intense,  the  duration  of  the  jaundice 
depending  upon  that  of  the  obstruction.    When  the  calculus  reaches 
the  duodenum  the  suffering  generally  subsides  suddenly,  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  relief,  and  then  the  jaundice  gradually  disappears.    In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  biliary  calculi  pass  on  by  the  bowels,  and  are  dis- 
charged in  the  faeces,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  without  producing 
any  further  mischief,  and  they  may  be  detected  by  washing  the  stools 
through  a  sieve  or  through  muslin.    Very  rarely  they  pass  into  the 
stomach  and  are  vomited.  .  . 

There  are  a  few  points  of  practical  import  which  require  notice,  liie 
intensity  of  the  pain  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  a  gall-stone,  but  rather  depends  upon  its  angular  shape,  it 
usually  diminishes  when  the  concretion  reaches  the  common  duct, 
because  this  is  larger  than  the  cystic  duct,  but  it  increases  agam  as  the 
orifice  into  the  duodenum  is  approached.    Jaundice  is  not  a  necessary 
accompaniment,  or  it  may  be  but  slight,  because  when  the  calculus  is 
angular  in  form  it  leaves  room  for  the  bile  to  flow  by,  or  its  passage  is 
sometimes  too  rapid  to  allow  of  the  appearance  of  jaundice ;  on  the 
other  hand  this  may  become  persistent  and  extreme,  owing  to  the 
permanent  impaction  of  a  gall-stone.    It  is  very  important  to  look  tor 
the  calculi  in  the  stools,  as  by  their  shape,  number,  and  size  an  opmion 
can  often  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  any  remain  behind  m  the  gall- 
bladder, while  at  the  same  time  their  characters  are  recognized.  Alter 
one  large  gall-stone  has  escaped,  other  smaller  ones  often  follow  with- 
out causing  any  particular  disturbance.    Sometimes  the  pain  subsides 
but  no  calculus  is  passed,  because  it  returns  to  the  gall-bladder.  I'am 
and  soreness  may  remain  after  the  escape  of  a  concretion  into  the 
duodenum,  owing  to  nervous  irritability  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  to 
local  irritation  of  the  nerves  ;  or  inflammation  may  be  excited,  indxcaiea 
by  pain  and  tenderness,  with  fever.  The  symptoms  of  hepatic  colic  aie 
occasionally  merely  due  to  the  passage  of  grit  or  inspissated  bile  jWi 
attack  may  end  fatally,  from  the  mere  intensity  of  the  pam  and  collapse 
quite  irrespective  of  the  serious  morbid  changes  which  a  gall-stone 
liable  to  set  up,  any  one  of  which  may  cause  death. 
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Chapter  XXXIII. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,   PROGNOSIS,   AND  TREATMENT 
OF  CHRONIC  HEPATIC  AFFECTIONS. 

I.  Diagnosis. 

The  main  elements  which  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  hepatic 
diseases,  both  from  other  affections  and  from  each   other,   are  as 
follows  :— I.  The  general  hisiory  of  the  patient  may  reveal  some  known 
cause  of_  certain  liver-complaints,  especially  abuse  of  alcohol ;  over- 
eating, with  deficient  exercise  and  general  luxurious  habits  ;  prolonged 
residence  in  tropical  climates  or  in  malarial  districts;  the  previous 
occurrence  of  dysentery  or  ague ;   or  syphilitic  infection.  Family 
history  may  afford  some  aid  in  diagnosis,  especially  if  indicating  a 
cancerous  taint ;  while  in  some  cases  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient 
also  deserve  consideration.     2.  The  constitutional  condition  is  highly 
important.    Thus  there  may  be  some  disease  with  which  lardaceous  or 
fatty  hver  is  likely  to  be  associated ;  or  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia, 
of  syphilis,  or  of  cirrhosis  may  be  evident.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  any  constitutional  disturbance  is  sometimes  serviceable  in 
diagnosis.    3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms  referable  to  the 
hver,  as  well  as  their  nature,  intensity,  and  the  history  of  their  pro- 
gress, deserve  careful  attention,  especially  as  regards  pain  and  tender- 
ness;  jaundice ;  and  ascites  or  other  evidences  of  portal  obstruction. 
4.  Physical  examifiation  is  of  course  of  essential  value.    This  will  be 
presently  more  fully  alluded  to.     5.  The  state  of  other  organs  may 
afford  much  aid  in  diagnosis,  especially  by  revealing  local  manifestations 
ot  some  constitutional  disease,  e.g,  cancer  in  the  stomach,  or  waxy 
kidney  ;  or  of  some  morbid  condition  with  which  hepatic  derangement 
IS  hkely  to  be  associated,  especially  ulceration  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
gastro-entenc  catarrh,  or  disease  of  the  heart  obstructing  the  circulation. 
6.  The  rapdtiy  of  the  progress  of  a  case  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  first 
seen ;  Its  subsequent  course;  and  the  results  oi  treatment,  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  m  doubtful  cases. 

Physical  examination  demands  .special  attention,  particularly  in 
detecting  and  making  out  the  characters  of  enlargements  or  con- 
tractions of  he  hver;  and  of  enlargements  of  the  gall-bladder.  For 
hflZT  '"l^^Senwifs  the  following  points  must 

be  noted,  and  in  the  description  of  each  individual  disease  an  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  arrange  the  characters  in  the  same  order  -.-a.  The 
extent,  direction  and  rapidity  of  growth,  b.  Whether  the  liver  is  nor- 
mal in  shape  and  outline;  or  if  it  presents  outgrowths  or  irregularities. 

dukUon    &c  Tl!'''  f"'^"'"         ^'-^^g^"^'  '-"^  t°  smoothness,  no- 

nffnr.^?  K   .i    1  "^^Sree  of  resistance   and  other  sensations 

Sil  fl  r  generally,  as  well  as  by  any  special  prominences, 
including  fluctuation  and  hydatid-fremitus,    e.  Whether  there  is  any 
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evidence  of  local  peritonitis,  indicated  by  friction-fremitus  or  sound, 
or  by  adhesions  of  the  liver  with  the  abdominal  wall.  /  Now  and  then 
it  is  requisite  to  use  the  aspirateur.  The  characters  to  be  observed  in 
connection  with  contractions  of  the  liver,  and  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  gall-bladder,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  their  respective 
descriptions.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  Avith  regard  to  the  gall- 
bladder, that  it  should  always  be  noticed  whether  this  is  altered  alone 
or  along  with  the  liver,  and  vice  versa. 

It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  here  the  causes  of  enlarged  liver.  1  he 
ordinary  forms  are  due  to  :— i.  Congestion,  especially  mechanical. 
2  Accumulation  of  bile  from  any  obstruction  m  the  ducts.  3.  Albu- 
minoid disease.  4-  Fatty  infiltration.  5.  Hydatid  disease.  6.  Can- 
cerous and  other  growths.  7.  Acute  hepatitis,  especially  when  ending 
in  suppuration.  8.  Cirrhosis  in  its  early  stage  ;  and  in  very  exceptional 
instances  even  when  advanced.  As  very  rare  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned—9.  Simple  hypertrophy.  10.  Syphilitic  gummous  hepatitis. 
II.  Tubercle.  12.  Lymphatic  growths.  13.  A  peculiar  enlargement 
associated  with  vitiligoidea.  .     ,  .  .  , 

The  chief  practical  difficulties  in  making  out  a  diagnosis  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  are  as  follows -.—i.  Hepatic  enlargement,  and 
sometimes  even  changes  in  shape  and  other  characters  of  the  liver,  may 
be  simulated  by  the  normally  large  size  of  the  organ  in  children ;  con- 
genital malformation;  pressure  by  a  rickety  or  otherA^ase  deformed 
thorax,  or  as  the  result  of  tight-lacing;  depression  by  various  morbid 
conditions  within  the  chest,  especially  pleuritic  effusions  and  tumours  ; 
or  elevation  towards  the  chest  by  abnormal  conditions  withm  the  abdo- 
men    On  the  other  hand,  abnormal  conditions  of  the  liver  may  be  ob- 
scured by  distension  of  the  colon  with  gas,  which  may  even  give  rise  to 
signs  sinuilating  atrophy  of  the  organ.    2.  Morbid  states  of  othe^  s^^^^^^^^^ 
tures  often  give  rise  to  signs  of  hepatic  derangement ;  or,  on      cont  ary 
they  may  put  these  in  the  background.    Thus,  enlargement  of  the  lu  ei 
may  bf  simulated  by  a  rigid  and  contracted  state  of  the  right  rectus 
abdominis  muscle  ;  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  abdominal 
walls;  accumulation  of  f^ces  in  the  colon  ;  or  by  a  tumour  in  connec- 
tion with  the  right  kidney,  supra-renal  capsule,  or  peritoneum,  especially 
he  gTeat  oment^um.  Again,  a  neighbouring  disease  particularly  scutIju 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  often  interferes  with  the  escape  of  bUe  fiom 
the  liver,  and  thus  leads  to  its  enlargement,  accompanied  with  jaundice. 
The  co-kistence  of  ascites,  or  of  chronic  peritonitis        effusion  fre- 
quentlv  renders  physical  examination  unsatisfactory.    The  use  oi  t  ie 
il^rateur  is  the^  most  serviceable,  in  order  to  remove  the  fluid  ;  a^^^^ 
also  the  plan  of  making  sudden  pressure  over  the  livei.    No  uncom 
monly  d Lease  of  the  liver  is  obscured  by  ^r^ff^\'^^^'^^^^'^A 
norbid  state  of  some  other  organ,  e.g.,  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  and  t 
Xn  itself  gives  rise  to  serious  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
oSasioni  he  liver  is  affected  along  with  other  organs  and  structures 
S  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  cases  of  cancer,  and  then  it  is  frequently 
moossSle  To  make  out  distinctly  what  parts  are  actually  involved 
r  Some  lines  he  liver  becomes  so  enormous,  especial  y  as  the  result 
^f  hvS  d  d  s ease,  that  it  fills  the  abdomen,  and  hence  it  becomes  in  - 
possible  to  determine  exactly  where  the  enlargement  commenced.  In 
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such  cases  the  histoiy  of  its  growth,  as  regards  the  region  from  which 
it  started ;  and  perhaps  the  greater  prominence  of  the  enlargement  over 
the  hepatic  region,  may  clear  up  the  difficulty.  4.  In  some  instances 
the  liver  is  the  seat  of  two  or  more  distinct  morbid  conditions,  the  signs 
being  modified  accordingly,  such  as  cirrhosis  with  fatty  or  albuminoid 
disease.  5.  With  regard  to  individual  diseases,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  hydatid  tumour  is  liable  to  be  confounded .  with  distended  gall- 
bladder; soft  cancer;  right  pleuritic  effiision  ;  hepatic  abscess  which 
has  become  somewhat  chronic ;  aneurism  ;  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  ; 
or  hydatids  outside  the  liver.  Ca7icer  may  be  simulated  bv  syphilitic 
disease ;  waxy  liver,  especially  if  combined  with  cirrhosis,  or  if  some 
parts  of  the  liver  are  more  affected  than  others,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
local  projections ;  other  forms  ot  cirrhosis  attended  with  enlargement  • 
or  multilocular  hydatid  disease. 

It  is  requisite  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  pain  referred  to 
the  hepatic  organs.  This  may  be  simulated  by  painful  affections  of 
the  superficial  structures,  either  muscular  or  neuralgic;  gastric  and 
duodenal  disorders,  either  functional  or  organic;  intestinal  colic- 
accumulation  of  fjeces  in  the  colon ;  aneurismal,  pancreatic,  and  other 
tumours  pressing  on  the  nerves ;  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  ■ 
pleurisy;  the  pain  met  with  in  hypochondriasis;  or  local  peritonitis. 
/  he  attacks  due  to  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  are  generally  clearly 
indicated  by  the  individuals  in  whom  they  occur;  the  past  history 
and  the  symptoms  present,  especially  when  these  are  followed  by 
jaundice,  and  by  the  escape  of  calculi  in  the  stools.  It  must  be  borne 
m  mind  that  gall-stones  are  not  uncommonly  associated  with  organic 
disease  of  the  hver  or  gall-bladder.  Simple  hepaialgia  is  difficult  to 
make  out  positively.     Its  characters  have  already  been  sufficiently 


II.  Prognosis. 

The  prognosis  in  the  case  of  a  chronic  hepatic  disease  depends 
mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  complaint;  the  degree  to  which  the 
lunctions  of  the  liver  are  interfered  with,  the  escape  of  its  secretion 
prevented,  or  Its  circulation  impeded;  the  constitutional  condition: 
the  state  of  other  organs;  the  possibility  of  removing  any  causes  which 
^TJ/   V  '^^'^''^'^^  ''^"'^  of  treatment.  Fatty 

cLiZiTJ'  "^"T^'^  ^"  V^ogr^^^,  and  in  many 

cases  do  not  seem  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue  materially,  though  they  are 

fre  nl  ?  ^'^^'^^^'^^  ^°  treatment.  Cancer  is  necessarily  fital,  aid  is 
S/^y"'^  ''"P'"^  Its  course,  especially  when  of  the  softer  kind. 
STer^lir^      "J"""^""^.  '-^"d  "s^'-^lly  unattended  with 

It  ofcnsionn^^v  nrn''^  '"''^  '^'^^'^^  ""^^^  by  appropriate  treatment, 
orbecoriin^  L^''?  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  cyst  rupturing, 
being  d^  harVed  W^  ?"\«.';PP"'-''^ting  ;  or  through  some  of  its  contenfs 
crfrenuemlv  n.  ,  '  b^^^-d'-^^^^'  blocking  them  up.  Syphilitic  liver 
Se  ent  forms  of  '"f^'T^      ''"'''^^  ^'^"^  P™P^^  treatment.  The 

uximS^  Z^JJ^^^^^  regards  their 

ho^^ve?  Sn  ?o  drn?°';f r  ^"""^  -1^°^^  P^°g^^^^     I  desire, 

o^^ever.  again  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  cases  of  cirrhosis 
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if  the  ascites  can  be  permanently  got  rid  of,  a  result  which  may  not 
uncommonly  be  attained,  the  patient  may  be  restored  to  comparatively 
-ood  health,  and  may  live  for  many  years,  engagmg  m  the  ordmary 
avocations  of  daily  life,  even  in  cases  which  appear  to  be  almos  hope- 
less It  must  be  remembered  that  serious  and  sometunes  rapidly-fatal 
haemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  canal  is  liable  to  occur  m  cirrhosis. 

the  account  given  of  the  clinical  history  of  it  will  be 

evident  that  there  are  many  dangers  attending  them.  Examination  of 
any  calcuU  passed,  as  to  size,  number,  and  shape,  will  aid  m  determining 
whether  any  remain  in  the  gall-bladder;  and  whether  the  attacks  of 
hepatic  colic  are  likely  to  recur. 


III.  Treatment. 

The  management  of  cases  of  chronic  hepatic  disease  should  be 
rnnducted  according  to  very  simple  and  obvious  principles.        ,  . 

X  The  dSt  needs  careful  supervision.  It  often  has  to  be  adap  ed 
to  some  constitutional  condition,  and  therefore  of  a  nutritious  character 
containing  abundant  protein  elements ;  but  it  should  always  be  as 
Se  and  easily  digestible  as  possible,  and  particular  caution  is  requi- 
si  e  ii^he  use  of  alcohol,  of  hot  condiments,  of  fatty,  ainylaceous,  and 
saccharine  ubstances,  and  of  rich  articles  of  diet  generally  In  many 
cSS  riHSy  important  to  forbid  all  stimulants,  or  only  to  allow 
Sht  w  nes,  andlf  sphits  are  ever  needed,  they  should  be  given  much 
nfl  ited  and  in  restricted  quantities.  Any  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
Sl.e  in  ex  ess  of  alcoho\  and  particularly  in  ardent  sprits  must  be 
mpressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  relinquishing  this  •  I 
irdesirable  to  recommend  the  patient  to  take  an  abundance  of  salt  with 

■  Hygienic  management  is  of  much  consequence  in  some  cases. 
In  -IdSdon  to  the  ordinary  measures  for  improving  the  general  health, 
the^Snts  which  claim  special  notice  are  removal  from  a  tropical  _  cli- 
riatio^from  a  malarial  district;  cessation  of  sedentary  and  luxurious 
hSits  generally,  a  sufhcient  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  be  g 
taken  daUy  •  and  the  maintenance  of  free  excretion  of  the  skin,  by  the 

""'V  Treatment  directed  against  some  constitutional  condition 
often  nrov  g^^^^^  serviceable,  and  it  may  have  a  direct  eject  upon 
the  Uver  whic  applies  particularly  to  fatfy,  lardaceom,  and  syfnhUc 
disease  General^XnV  ti4atment,  as  well  as  remedies  for  miproving  the 
nSy  of  the  blood,  are  beneficial  in  many  cases,  ^"^^^^^^''^3 
quality  oi  uc    .      '  .     ,   •         nux  vomica,  or  mineral  acids  wth 

T^cture  o?  ioX  ;  -elide  of  l>ota,«i„m  or  of  ,ro»; 

Sir ii:rrr,i,e^::"?«  stTfS  'a,'5 

are  ^''■'^r'T^ act  more  o,  less  directly  u.o,. 
.,re^iXrin««enS  i°s  si.-e.ory  functions,  and  hence  nan,ed  chola- 
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gogues.  Our  knowledge  respecting  these  agents  has  been  until  com- 
paratively recently  vague  and  uncertain,  but  the  admirable  experiments 
which  have  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Rutherford  of 
Edinburgh  University,  have  cleared  away  much  of  what  was  mere 
traditional  belief,  and  have  given  us  definite  and  reliable  information  on 
this  subject  The  term  cholagogue  is  applied  to  any  drug  which  in- 
creases the  flow  of  bile,  and  Rutherford  divides  the  agents  belonging 
to  this  general  group  into  {a)  hepatic  stivmlants,  or  those  which  influ- 
ence the  bile-secretmg  mechanism;  and  {b)  Mle-expeUents,  which 
I^^'^'^'n  Ki  stimulating  muscular  contraction  of 

£?wKn  V''''^  bfle-ducts.    He  found  that  there  is  no  relation 

between  the  action  of  medicines  as  intestinal  stimulants  and  hepatic 
stimulants,  many  agents  which  exert  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  intes- 
tmes  having  no  influence  upon  the  liver,  and  vice  versl  The  chief 
medicmes  which  have  usually  been  credited  with  a  special  action  upon 
the  hver  are  mercunal  preparations,  especially  blue-pill,  calomel  and 
f2^Z^''Z&'^''''  and  podophyllin  ;  (.itro-m'uriatic  acid  •  .and 
S3  ^^1^"'^°'^?^  experiments  have  proved  that  calomel  has  no 
influence  as  a  bile-secretmg  agent,  and  taraxacum  has  only  a  verv  feeble 
action  of  this  kind.  With  regard  to  recognized  drugs,  he  fo^rd  ti 
lowing  to  be  more  or  less  powerful  hepttic  stimulants,  namely  podo- 

dilute  mtro-munatic  acid;  corrosive  sublimate,  either  alone  or  com' 
bined  with  calomel  ;  sulphate,  phosphate,  benzoate,  and  saliclte  of 

aS"p"e4cSf  R?rr"^  P^'^P'^^^       ^-^-t^  of  amCia 
ana  ipecacuanha.   Rhubarb  is  a  certain,  though  not  a  Dowerfiil  hpnnhV 

stimulant.    In  addition  to  these  recogn  zed  medkhiL^  RutiS^^^^^^^ 

experimented  upon  others,  and  has  discovered  seve;arag^^^^^^^ 

seem  to  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  hepatic  secretSi  St 

will  only  be  practicable  to  enumerate  the  most  prom  Lent  wW 

upSVe'^fvl'S^yahh-^'Th'  '°         ^°  ''''  '^^^^^  -^dicine. 

ment  \o  the  formS  on  of  bSe   or  h  ''"^^^''^^  °f  ^^P^di- 

son  remarks  re^pec^g  fhe'^  a^fTaf  Tl?  "^'tTF'- 

upperpartofthesmalliteSnes^so  th-i  fL  h?  -P'^^"^^?:  ''''''''^ 
instead  of  being  reabsorberl     Ti^.  K   f    ^  ^^'^     propelled  onwards, 
in  the  case  of  fn  adult  i?^n  J      ''^  P-^'""  °^  '^administering  mercury 
calomel  or  blu^Jill  efc.  onf  or  ^'"'T^'f'-  f  ^^^^^'-^^'^  '^^^  dose  of 
pill  and  extract  of  henbane  S""'^  '"'"^  '^"'^''^^^  °^ 

It  is  certainly  injurious  to  fall  inS.f  P°''^^^  ^"^^^'^^'^  best, 

medicines.  A  ^^z  Z  Jfl^^^^  tl^ese 
serviceable.     A  SmbinJtion^if     .  frequently  very 

taraxacum  enjoys  cSe  «Wo  acid  with  extract  of 

congestion  of^Uie  lie"  tfo?  r^^'r^'P''^""^  ^"-''^^  ''^^'^'^'-^^  of 
ably  the  latter  acts  mainlv  th  f '  "f^^l  of  cirrhosis,  but  prob- 

VOL.  11.  ^  through  Its  direct  action  upon  the  ali- 
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mentary  mucous  membrane.  Sir  Ranald  Martin  recommended  the 
Xo^nuriatic  acid  bath  (Bi  of  strong  nitric,  and  5U  o  hydrochloric  acid 
lo  a  gallon  of  water,  at  90°  to  98°  F.),  in  which  the  feet  are  placed, 
and  then  he  inside  of  the- upper  and  lower  extremities,  as  well  as 
the  Somen  are  sponged  over  freely.  This  bath  seerns  to  be  of 
m^clfbrfit  'to  thoEwho  come  from  topical  climates  suffering  from 
disordered  liver.  Rutherford  has  found  euonymm  and  iridm  very 
SeS  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  "  biliousness  "  and  funcUona 
heoatic  derangement.  He  gives  of  the  former  gr.  ij,  of  the  latter 
S^T^t  SgU,m  the  form  of  a  pill,  followed  in  the  mornmg  by  a  mild 


gr.  IV. 

"'s'symSns  referable  to  the  alimentary  c^^^J. -^^f  t^glSc 
treatment  in  connection  with  liver-diseases,  such  as  those  due  to  gastric 
or  ento  c  catan-h,  constipation,  flatulence,  or  heemorrhage  ;  or  there  may 
be  CO  eistiTorganic  disease  affecting  the  stomach  or  mtestmes,  such 
^s  cancel  Thefe  conditions  must  be  treated  by  the  usual  remedies 
e  Dec  aUv  by  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  citrates,  tartrates,  and  other 
SSab  e  Sts  different  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures  ;  saline  aperients  ; 
S  S  ne  m  neral  waters,  either  English  or  Continental  It  is  very 
d  sirable  to  keep  the  bowels  acting  as  regularly  as  P^^.^V^l^^^^g,  ^-^^ 
frequent  use  of  strong  purgatives  must  be  avoided.  Should  U  e  patient 
be  suffering  from  haemorrhoids,  confection  of  senna  or  of  sulphur  are 

'^'tLXo  Fomlnent  symptoms  so  frequently  calling  for  treatment 
h.  %ver^£Zon^  ^"<^  have  already  been 

sS^ss  firsts 

Siisms  ;  anodyne  plasters;  dry-c„pp.ng.  or  the  removal  of  a  l,«le 
"T"l'deS  .0  &  the  condition  of  other  organs,  and  treat 

o  kno,™  drtrg  having  any  InfluerKe  upon  'hy-;-  =;^;"thenT^ 
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most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour.    This  plan  has  been  adopted  with 
the  view  of  causing  adhesions  to  form,  and  thus  preventing  the  escape 
of  fluid  into  the  peritoneum  ;  and  it  has  also  been  had  recourse  to  for 
the  same  object  previous  to  puncture  with  the  trochar.    5.  Puncture 
of  the  tumour  with  needles,  and  ti-ansmission  of  electric  shocks  through 
it.    Some  authorities  assert  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  evacuate  the 
fluid,  and  that  then  the  parasite  will  die.    Others  consider  that  it  is 
necessary  to  excite  inflammation.    The  balance  of  evidence  seems  to 
be  certainly  in  favour  of  the  more  simple  methods.    Some  recommend 
the  employment  of  a  very  small  trochar,  others  of  a  large  one  ;  again, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  requisite  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  or  not,  some  even  using  an  exhausting  syringe  to 
draw  this  off.    Murchison  advocated  the  employment  of  a  very  fine 
trochar,  and  advised  that  the  canula  should  be  removed  before  the 
whole  of  the  fluid  has  been  drawn  off",  or  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  flow  in 
a  full  stream,  first  passing  a  wire  through  the  tube  to  ascertain  that  it  is 
not  stopped  up  by  a  hydatid  vesicle.    The  object  of  this  plan  is  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  which  is  one  of  the  main  dangers,  as  it 
tends  to  set  up  suppuration.    Another  danger  is  the  escape  of  fluid  into 
the  peritoneum  ;  and  m  order  to  prevent  this  mishap,  pressure  should 
be  made  over  the  punctured  portion  of  the  abdomen  during  the  removal 
of  the  canula.    The  opening  should  be  made  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumour.    The  administration  of  chloroform  is  not  advisable 
but  local  angesthesia  may  be  induced.    After  the  operation  the  opening 
is  to  be  closed  with  lint  steeped  in  collodion,  over  which  a  compress 
and  bandage  should  be  applied.    Absolute  rest  is  necessary  for  two  or 
three  days;  and  an  opiate  should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if 
necessary.    The  fluid  may  collect  again,  and  it  maybe  requisite  to 
repeat  the  operation.    Murchison,  however,  cautions  against  doin^  this 
too  soon,  as  the  enlargement  may  be  due  to  inflammatory  effusion  In 
cases  which  are  ultimately  successful,  a  considerable  degree  of  fulness 
may  remain  for  some  months.    Should  the  tumour  be  very  lar-e  its 
vails  are  likely  to  be  thicker  and  less  elastic,  and  then  ft  appears 
desirable  to  use  a  large  trochar.    A  free  incikon  is  only  adiS  e 

under  sucrr^°"       '^'^^^'^  ^  '^'S'  ^^^^ar  may  be  used 

under  such  circumstances,  and  an  elastic  tube  left  in  the  cvst  beinp- 
washed  out  with  carbolic  acid  solution.  The  different  eveS  wh  cf 
ma>  happen  m  connection  with  hydatid  tumour  must  be  treated  on 

Sdin/onl^e  nil   ^  necessary,  viz.,  to  prevent  dogs  f  om 

to  gi^e  tJ^^m  melf  thor^^^  to  exclude  them  from  slaughter-houses  ; 

contlL  ta^^^^^  ^°  destroy  their  excrccta  which 

10  The  treat^^^lm  nr  ^ J  ^'''^^  (Murchison.) 

are         To^  Sfnisl?  '^''/'''^  "^^"^"^'^^  ^°  be  carried  out 

morphia  in  fuu  S^^  ^^P^cially  opium  or 

valuable  •  be^adonT^^  ^     ^  ^^°'''  °^  '^'^  ^eing  very 

internali;  <^^r  bvtSiorT^^^^^  ""l  ^'^1-°^-™  ether, 'either 
vomiting  and  coZse  V  '^r  *T  f"'^/"  symptoms,  especially 
poultices  or  annrtnf  r  -^^  '''PP^^  ^''^  '^'^^t'  ^'""^  fomentations, 
I     tices,  or  anodyne  applications  constantly  over  the  hepatic-  region 
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or  to  put  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath.    Antimony  and  other  emehcs, 
which  were  formerly  mucli  employed,  pardy  with  the  view  of  mechani- 
cally expelling  the  calculus,  as  well  as  strong  purgatives,  ought  certainly 
to  be  avoided,  in  my  opinion.    Much  good  is  effected  in  some  cases  by 
he  treatment  introduced  by  Dr.  Prout,  of  making  the  patient  drink  a 
cL  de  able  quantity  of  a  warm  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
^TT  xu  to  Oi).    Large  warm  enemata  may  also  prove  beneficial. 
Ti  e  application  of  a  few  leeches  over  the  hepatic  region  seems  to  be 
u  eful  S  prolonged  cases,  especially  if  there  is  much  tenderness.  Fo 
Sr/mi.^/./^  Sf  gall-stones  attention  to  diet  and  hygiene  is  most 
essential ;  and  the  rise  of  remedies  which  improve  the  condition  of  the 
ahmentotV  canal,  or  of  those  which  act  upon  the  liver  is  also  often  of 
S  service,    it  has  been  supposed  that  hepatic  calcuh  can  be  dx 
ToWed  after  their  formation,  by  the  admuiisti;ation  of  a  mixtme  of  tm- 
nentine  and  ether,  chloroform,  alkalies,  or  alkaline  mmera  waters  I 
s   ery  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  agents  has  any  such  effect,  bu 
alkSes  and  mineral  waters  often  do  a  great  deal  of  good  m  other  ways 
hi  cases  0   gall-stone.    The  various  consequences  which  may  result 
f^m  ristone  must  be  treated  as  they  arise.    Inflammation  involving 
[he  from  whatever  cause,  requires  the  application  of  poul- 

t  ces'and  fomentations.  If  pus  forms,  or  if  in  chrome  cases  much  fluid 
collects,  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  puncture  the  cyst,  and  allow  the 
fluid  to  escape,  leaving  an  external  fistula. 


Chapter  XXXIV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 
A.  Clinical  Characters. 


T   The  spleen  is  often  diseased  without  giving  rise  to  any  local 

vv^orbid  sensations.  When  it  becomes  much  enlarged,  it  may  cause 
morbid  sensation  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

LSondrium  Occasionally  more  or  less  pain  and  tenderness  are 
hypodionanum  ■     ^-^^     ig,,^^  diseases. 

'"^"'^rLst  n  oXit  indication     splenic  disease  is  derived  from  the 
i^t  ?+?nTial  condition.    In  prolonged  chronic  cases  a  state  known 
constitutiona^^^^^^^  chraracterized  by  extreme  anaemia, 

as.//«//^r«toi  u^^^^^  bloodless,  and  the  face  pre- 

the  l^^^^c°"^^;f  earthy  and  sallow  aspect ;  great  debility  ; 

sentingawaxy,orsometmie^^  y  prostration  and  dulness  ; 

wasting,  but  ^^^iXolC^etrtion  wSi  SurJied  breathing,  chiefly  due 
^'"f "  n.lia    tenden^trhiLrrhages,  especially  in  the  form  of 
st^riS^^^^  petechia  under  the  skm  ;  and 

'ihe  ^i^<^f^:^^^t  ^eSarged  spleen  on 

diaphralm,  dyspnea  bemg  thus 
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increased,  or  even  pulmonary  congestion  and  catarrh  induced.  Vomit- 
ing may  also  be  excited  by  pressure  on  the  stomach. 

4.  The  chief  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  spleen 
is  derived  from  physical  examination.    The  characters  of  splenic 
e?ilargement  or  tumour  are  as  follows  : — a.  In  position  it  is  extra-pelvic, 
and  occupies  mainly  the  left  hypochondrium,  being  felt  to  come  from 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  thorax  on  that  side.    In  its  growth  an 
enlarged  spleen  tends  towards  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as 
downwards  and  to  the  right,  so  that  ultimately  it  extends  into  other 
regions  and  comes  to  be  superficial,  while  it  can  generally  be  separated 
postenorly  from  the  mass  of  the  dorsal  muscles.    Percussion  often 
shows  increase  in  area  of  splenic  dulness  upwards  towards  the  thorax, 
or  backwards,  but  it  rarely  reaches  above  the  fifth  rib,  and  does  not 
extend  as  far  back  as  the  spine.    There  is  also  an  undue  sense  of 
resistance  on  percussion ;  with  deficient  elasticity  of  the  ribs.    b.  The 
jorm  IS  usually  very  characteristic,  being  more  or  less  that  of  the  spleen 
exaggerated.    The  anterior  border  can  be  felt  to  be  directed  obHquelv 
downwards  and  towards  the  right,  being  sharp  and  thin,  and  often  pre- 
senting one  or  more  notches  or  shallow  excavations.    The  posterior 
edge  and  lower  end  are  rounded.    The  outline  of  the  spleen  may  occa- 
sionally actually  be  visible,    c.  As  regards  consistence,  the  tumour  gene- 
ral y  feels  firm  and  solid ;  now  and  then  it  gives  a  sensation  of  elasticity 
but  fluctuation  is  extremely  rare.    The  surface  is  almost  always  smooth 
but  may  be  irregular,    d.  Another  important  character  of  splenic  tumour 
is  Its  gxt^t  viohhty.    As  a  rule  it  can  be  readily  moved  in  all  directions 
by  manipulation ;  and  it  is  more  influenced  by  the  act  of  respiration  than 
any  other  tumour,  being  often  felt  below  the  ribs  after  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, when  previously  imperceptible.    Posture  also  aff-ects  it  markedly. 
e.  Occasionally  a  splemc  murmur  is  heard. 

m.n°."'%°^i^^'^'/^''''^''^'''''"'^^^'^^  met  with  in  recognizing  enlarge- 
Zt-f.^        'P^'""  ^'^^"^^^  ^-   The  orgal  is  often  not 

Sfn  onK'^''?  '^''^f  '^'^  ^^^^^^^  of  the%horax,  and  can 

r^av  be  kent  nn T  P^^^^j^^^i^"-  ^-  Even  when  of  some  size,  it 
aUts  uppef  end  '  ^       ^-.^^^^  ^^^^  ^\  peritoneum,  or  by  adhesions 

close  the'  ;mour\o1;e^ot?fix":d"?  ^T"' 

so  OT-Pnt  n=  f^^K  nxed.    4.  The  enlargement  is  somet  mes 

SaSrs  S  hs'Tnf/^'^^'*"'^  °f  t^^^  spleen,  and  the 

dSr     .  L  argerntT^^^^^^^  asuming  a  vertical 

tumour  6  ArrnS?  fa  ^  """S^"'  "^^^  conc&^X  a  splenic 
deTecdon     ."^^"Jf.^^^l^tion  of  flatus  in  the  colon  may  interfere  with  its 

si^ST  hkJly  tI'beSn"o?l^"^'^^^°"^  ^^^^^^^  '  '^'^'^'^ 
cardiac  end  of  the  sVonn^H       'i  r^"''""'  ""'^  ^^"^^i"  ''^bout  the 

of  the  omentum  or  an  -  '  ""'^'^  '"^'^  '^'^  '  tumour 
or  supra-S  capsuL    '"'^^^^"^^"^     connection  with  the  left  kidney 
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B.    Special  Diseases  of  the  Spleen. 
I.  Congestion  or  Hyper/emia. 

^Etiology.— The  spleen  readily  becomes  congested,  on  account  of 
its  great  vascularity,  and  the  yielding  nature  of  its  capsule.  Alter 
every  meal  it  is  more  or  less  overloaded  with  blood,  ^^/n--?  hyperemia 
is  commonly  observed  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  especially  m  typhoid 
and  intermittent  fevers,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  typhus,  erysipelas, 
pyjemia,  puerperal  fever,  and  acute  tuberculosis.  The  condition  is 
said  to  be  occasionally  vicarious  of  menstruation.  _  Injury  or  morbid 
deposits  may  also  cause  it.  Mechanical  congestion  of  the  spleen 
follows  any  obstruction  affecting  the  portal  circulation,  either  direct  or 
secondary  to  chronic  heart  and  lung-affections. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  morbid  characters  presented  by  a 
recently  congested  spleen  are  enlargement,  often  considerable  the 
capsule  being  stretched  and  smooth;  j^^'^ease  m  weight;  inte^^^ 
redness  of  a  dark  hue  ;  and  diminution  m  consistence,  the  substance 
of  the  organ  in  some  instances  being  quite  pulpy  or  almost  liquid 
The  amount  of  blood  is  much  increased  ;  red  blood-cells  are  extremely 
abundant ;  and  the  splenic  tissue  appears  to  be  ^^§^^1^"^^^;%^°™^ 
cases  After  long-continued  or  repeated  hypera=mia,  the  spleen 
becomes  permanently  enlarged,  hardened,  and  ^^yPf  j''°Pf'^°-„^„ 

SYMPTOMS.-The  only  clinical  sign  of  a  congested  spleen  usually 
observed  is  that  the  organ  is  enlarged,  but  not  as  ^  uile  to  =my 
great  de-ree,  and  the  size  is  liable  to  vary  considerably.  _  Occasion 
Sly  it  &ls  'soft,  but  is  generally  tolerably  firm.  There  js  no  spon- 
taneous pain  in' most  cases,  but  tenderness  is  ^^^^^^^^^'-f  J^^^^^ 
marked  in  acute  congestion.  Temporary  general  anemia  has  been 
stated  to  be  associated  with  extreme  splenic  congestion. 


II.  HEMORRHAGIC  INFARCTION— SPLENITIS. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— The  spleen  is  one  of  the  organs  in 
whf  11   emboli  most  frequently  lodge,  giving  rise  ^J^^^;^ 
infarctions.    Some  pathologists  are  of  ^P^^J^^^  ^^2,^ 
mnv  also   arise  from  the  formation  of  local  thrombi  \\ithin  tne 
veSels  0°  the  organ.    Occasionally  considerable  inOammatory  action 
Ts  exdted,  especially  when  the  emboli  have  -f-  P-f^^^^i^en 
cases  of  typhus  fever  or  pyemia,  and  this       .*e  ™°st  jrequei 
cause  of  splemtis.    In  rare  cases  mflammation  o^*e  spleen  results 
from  injur^ ;  and  it  has  also  been  stated  to  arise  from  malaua 
P^npriillv  in  certain  tropical  climates ;  or  as  an  idiopathic  aiiecnoi 

SatoCcal  CHARAc?ERS.-Infarctions  in  the  spleen  as  seen  on 
section  of  the  organ,  are  usually  in  the  form  of  wedge-shaped  ma  ses 
S  their  bases  tLards  the  surface,  often  P-l-tmg  -m^^^^^^ 
situated  deeper  in  the  organ  they  are  is 
vary  considerably  in  number  and  size.    Oiiginally  eacn  in 
dS  and  firm,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  congestion ,  m  time,  how 
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ever,  the  ordinary  changes  take  place,  the  colouring  matter  becoming 
altered  and  removed,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  yellowish-white  colour. 
Frequently  caseous  degeneration  with  ultimate  absorption  follows,  a 
depressed  cicatrix  remaining;  or  calcification  may  take  place.  In 
pysemia  and  allied  affections  the  infarctions  rapidly  break  down  into 
a  purulent  fluid,  at  the  same  time  the  spleen  being  more  or  less 
inflamed  and  congested  throughout.  Idiopathic  inflammation  cannot  at 
first  be  distinguished  from  mere  congestion,  the  spleen  being  enlarged, 
very  dark,  and  softened.  One  or  more  abscesses  may  form,  which 
sometimes  finally  involve  the  entire  organ,  this  being  converted  into  a 
mere  bag  of  pus.  An  abscess  occasionally  bursts  externally ;  or  into 
the  peritoneum,  stomach,  or  thorax.  Rarely  it  becomes  encapsuled 
and  undergoes  curative  changes,  its  fluid  portion  being  absorbed,  so 
that  finally  only  a  caseous  material  remains,  which  may  calcify.  The 
peritoneum  corresponding  to  the  affected  part  is  often  inflamed. 

Symptoms.— Very  rarely  can  splenic  embolism  and  its  consequences 
be  recognized  during  Ufe,  but  it  may  be  suspected  if,  along  with  some 
source  of  embolism,  there  should  be  rigors  and  pyrexia,  with  local  signs 
mdicatmg  mflammation  of  the  spleen,  viz.,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
left  hypochondrium ;  enlargement  of  the  organ  ;  and  vomiting  in  many 
cases.  _  A  splenic  abscess  is  scarcely  ever  diagnosed ;  it  may  possibly 
give  rise  to  a  fluctuating  enlargement,  or  even  burst  externally.  The 
process  of  suppuration  is  attended  with  hectic  fever  and  rapid  wasting 
Should  the  abscess  rupture  internally,  the  usual  signs  of  such  an  event 
will  be  observed. 


III.  Hypertrophy— LeucocythvEmia. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— By  far  the  most  important  form  of 
enlarged  spleen  is  that  which  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  its  tissue.  This 
may  follow  any  long-continned  or  repeated  congestion,  but  is  particularly 
observed  after  ague,  or  even  after  mere  residence  in  malarial  districts  : 
?M.r2  T  ?^  chronic  portal  obstruction.  Under  these  circum- 
Sce  lith  '^^Phy  f  ^'^^^  to  be  chiefly  the  consequence  of  inter- 
excessivr^orn..r^  °f  the  spleen,  and  not  of  their 

eJe?  n  rnnnT.        -P^'  ^""^ition  is  mos[  important,  how- 

Xch  ^chTacte^r^.M^  '^1  ^^'"''^^^  "'^"^^^  leucocyth.mia  Ir  IcucLmia, 

certafn  organs  and  It, ""."^  '""'^'^'^  ^y^Ph'^^tic  tissues  in 

glands  S  al  o  orrw '^P^^J'^^^     the  spleen  and  lymphatic 

f  a^d  sunn  enal  r?n^^^        V^-^  ^'^"^y^'  l""g«'  ^'^^'l  thyroid 

inemtZs  "T^^^  connection  with  serous  and  mucous 

in  one  of  which  S.  Jnl  two  chief  forms  of  the  affection, 

coZon  In  the  otKf  fT  '"'"^'g^^'  ^eing  much  the  more 
somrinstancGs  hoH.  'y^^Ph'^^tic  glands  being  affected.  In 

cefls  is  ^doub  implicated.    The  increase  in  the  wlu'te  blood- 

or  lymph"  Uc^knr  "  /-?^^  ^°         excessive  formation  in  the  spleen 
r-^^^t:'^:^:^]:^^         -'^""^f"^'  P-tly  to  diminished 
in  the  blood  ■  and  fn  T       r        corpuscles;  to  their  proliferation 
uiooa ,  and  to  a  new  formation  by  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 


23.2  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Nothing  satisfactory  is  known  with  reference  to  the  remote  causes  of 
leucocythcemia. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  hypertrophy  resulting  from  hyper- 
semia,  the  spleen  is  increased  in  size  and  weight,  sometimes  to  a  great 
degree,  but  retains  its  normal  form ;  its  consistence  is  increased ;  and  on 
section  it  appears  pale  and  dry,  sometimes  grey,  or  presents  black  spots 
or  patches,  due  to  pigment.  The  tissue  is  quite  normal,  but  is  increased 
in  amount  and  condensed,  the  trabeculee  being  also  thickened  and  firm, 
appearing  as  white  traversing  lines. 

When  the  spleen  is  involved  in  leucocythcemia,  the  organ  is  at  first 
congested,  the  cellular  elements  at  the  same  time  becoming  increased. 
Ultimately  it  may  attain  enormous  dimensions,  and  may  weigh  many 
pounds.  As  a  rule  it  is  abnormally  firm,  but  not  invariably.  _  The 
increase  of  tissue  commences  at  an  early  period,  chiefly  in  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  which  become  much  enlarged,  their  vessels 
also  increasing  in  number,  and  on  section  of  the  spleen  they  are 
visible  as  firm,  whitish,  irregular,  scattered  nodules,  the  surrounding 
pulp  becoming  more  or  less  atrophied  as  they  extend,  as  well  as  often 
much  pigmented.  The  trabecute  are  also  considerably  thickened. 
Usually  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  thickened  and  opaque,  and 
adhesions  frequently  form  with  neighbouring  structures.  Haemorrhagic 
infarctions  or  their  remains  are  not  uncommonly  evident. 

When  the  lyinphaiic  glands  are  aff'ected,  they  become  more  or  less 
enlarged,  in  some  cases  forming  considerable  tumours  by  their  aggre- 
gation. They  resemble  in  appearance  and  structure  normal  absorbent 
glands,  being  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  presenting  on  section  a  smooth 
uniform  surface,  from  which  a  turbid  fluid  can  be  expressed.  _  Their 
cortical  portion  is  much  thickened ;  and  a  microscopic  exammation  only 
reveals  that  the  normal  elements  of  the  gland-tissues  are  in  excess. 

In  the  other  organs  and  tissues  mentioned,  especially  the  liver,  the 
changes  associated  with  leucocythfemia  are  observed  m  the  form  of 
little  whitish  spots,  which  consist  of  a  soft  adenoid  tissue,  composed  ot 
small  cells  and  nuclei.  The  liver  may  be  occupied  by  considerable 
masses  of  this  substance,  causing  it  to  be  enlarged.  These  deposits  are 
supposed  to  be  mainly  derived  from  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with 
elements  conveyed  by  the  blood  from  the  spleen  and  glands,  but  prob- 
ably they  are  at  least  in  part  due  to  local  hyperplasia  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  normally  present  in  the  liver. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  are  highly  important.  In  the  splenic  vauety 
of  leucocythfEmia  this  fluid  is  found  to  contain  an  enormous  number  ot 
ordinary  white  corpuscles;  in  the  variety,  there  are  abundant 

small  cells  and  free  nuclei,  similar  to  those  present  m  the  glands ;  ana 
in  \nixcd  cases,  as  the  disease  approaches  more  towards  one  type  or 
the  other,  does  the  relative  proportion  of  these  microscopic  elements 
correspondingly  vary.    Other  characters  presented  by  the  blood  are 
marked  lowering  of  its  specific  gravity ;  great  diminution  in  the  numbei 
of  red  corpuscles,  and  therefore  in  the  amount  of  iron;  mcrease  o 
water    and  in  some  instances,  according  to  Scherer,  the  presence  of 
Ibnormd  ingredients,  such  as  are  usually  found  in  the  spleen,  ^Mz 
hypoxS.in'lactic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids.  ^^^-f^-J^Xot 
corpuscles  differs  in  blood  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  bein„ 
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highest  in  that  of  the  splenic  vein.  After  death  soft  yellow  clots  are 
often  found  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  sometimes  presenting  an 
almost  purulent  appearance.  ^ 
_  SviMPTOMS. — Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  may  exist  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  a  marked  degi-ee,  without  producing  any  evident  disturb- 
ance. In  many  advanced  cases,  however,  striking  signs  of  splenic 
cachexia  are  developed.  Physical  examination  usually  reveals  quite 
distinctly  the  enlarged  spleen. 

In  leucocythoimia  the  essential  clinical  phenomena  may  be  summed 
up  as  :— I.  More  or  less  intense  splenic  cachexia,  which  often  attains  a 
high  grade.    2.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  physical  signs  of  enlarged 
spleen,  m  some  instances  the  organ  being  hypertrophied  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  lead  to  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.    3.  In  a 
comparatively  few  cases  enlarged  masses  of  lymphatic  glands,  either 
externally,  within  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  both  places ;  and  occa- 
sionally signs  of  enlarged  liver    4.  Sometimes  evidences  of  pressure  by 
the  spleen  on  surrounding  structures,  especially  the  diaphragm     c  Pecu- 
liar changes  m  the  blood.    It  is  customary  to  describe  the  characters  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  clot  obtained  after  a  small  venesection,  but  patients 
suffering  from  leucocyth^emia  cannot  afford  to  lose  blood,  and  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  .prick  the  finger  so  as  to  get  just  a  drop  of  this  fluid,  and 
examme  it  microscopically,  when  the  increase  in  white  corpuscles  is  imme- 
diately perceptible.    As  a  rule  no  subjective  sensations  are  complained 
of  m  the  abdomen,  except  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness,  but  transitory 
pams  may  be  felt.    Digestive  derangements  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  vomitmg  and  diarrhcea  may  be  prominent  symptoms.  Increased 
excretion  of  uric  acid  has  been  observed.    The  course  of  the  disease  is 
very  chrome.    Usually  pyrexia  is  absent  in  its  earlier  stages,  but  there 
may  be  some  irregular  febrile  disturbance,  and  towards  the  close  the 

illvE"'"  .1'    ''''  P^^-^!^t^"tly-    Death  may  take  place  gradu- 

ally from  asthenia  and  exhaustion,  frequently  preceded  by  dehrium 
stupor,  and  coma ;  or  more  speedily  Is  the  lesult  of  h.4iroi  hTe 
diarrhcea,  or  other  complications.  ncnemounage, 


IV.  Rare  Morbid  Conditions. 

con^tif^^Z^'T't  ^^^f  f -For  the  aetiology,  morbid  anatomy,  and 
Z^T^c^ZtZ  °^.^h^%':°"dition,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
faTd  hereTs  ^ha^^^^^^^^  P-'^S^^  74-77)-    AH  that  need  be 

rMaTn  l^^^^^^  some  cases  limited  to 

sago^fik^^^^^  P^'^f  ^'"g  the  appearance  known  as  the 

boiled  s5o  C/^^i,//,  "'"""^  granules  are  obsei-ved,  resembling 
dSe  s^recoS^bvit.  ''^''r'"!  ^P^^^'^  ^^-^^  albuminoid 

its  steady  go.vr  fheCariT'^  '"^1  -^^'"^^  consistence;  and  by 
some  cases    O  her  re^chxng  extreme  dimensions  in 

constitutTonal  rnnHi^?      '^'^  involved;  while  there  is  some 

assoaTd  P^'^^^'^t  ^^'ith  which  albuminoid  disease  is 


^"uirgea  ana  lirm.    In  one  case  which  came  under 
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my  notice  the  organ  reached  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  iHum,  presented 
a  firm  and  sharp  margin,  and  was  freely  movable. 

3.  Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  almost  a  curiosity.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  nodules  or  masses  of  encephaloid,  and  is  always  secondary.  During 
life  the  enlargement  is  recognized  hy  its  irregular  form,  and  nodular 
character.  Usually  pain  and  tenderness  are  complained  of.  Other 
organs  are  always  implicated. 

4.  Hydatid,  tumour  has  been  in  rare  instances  met  with  in  the 
spleen,  the  liver  being  affected  at  the  same  time.  It  may  give  rise  to 
a  prominent  tumour,  having  the  usual  semi-globular  shape  and  fluctu- 
ating sensation  of  a  hydatid  cyst. 

5.  Tubercle  in  the  spleen  is  chiefly  met  with  as  a  part  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  In  rare  instances  it  has  been  observed  in  cases 
of  chronic  phthisis.    This  condition  cannot  be  recognized  clinically. 

6.  The  spleen  is  often  shrunken  and  atrophied,  but  this  leads  to 
no  obvious  ill-effects. 


C.  Gener.\l  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — Practically  it  is  only  by  physical  examination  that 
diseases  of  the  spleen  can  be  positively  recognized.  The  chief  difficul- 
ties in  the  diagnosis  of  splenic  enlargement  have  already  been  indicated. 
The  general  symptoms  aid  the  diagnosis  materially  in  advanced  cases. 
In  leucocytlmmia  of  course  examination  of  the  blood  is  highly  impor- 
tant. The  previous  history  also  helps  in  some  cases,  especially  if  it 
reveals  exposure  to  malarial  influence,  or  the  previous  occurrence  of 
attacks  of  ague.  Should  there  be  portal  obstruction,  more  or  less 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

2.  Prognosis.— ^^-w/tf -affections  of  the  spleen  are  rarely  dangerous 
in  themselves.  Chronic  affections  are  usually  slow  in  their  progress, 
except  in  the  case  of  malignant  disease,  and  if  there  is  mere  hyiDer- 
trophy  the  health  is  often  not  disturbed  for  a  long  time.  Treatment 
has  usually  but  little  effect  in  reducing  this  hypertrophy.  Leucocythamia 
has  been  considered  an  incurable  disease,  but  recent  experience  has 
proved  that  it  may  be  greatly  benefited.  The  complaint  lasts  a  variable 
time,  being  usually  chronic  in  its  progress,  but  its  average  duration  is 
said  to  be  from  13  to  14  months. 

3.  Treatment. — No  special  interference  is  needed  in  acute  forms  ot 
splenic  disease,  unless  an  abscess  should  form  and  be  recognized,  which 
must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  A  case  has  been  recorded  in  which 
8*  ounces  of  a  dark  grumous  fluid  were  removed  by  aspiration  from  a 
spleen  Avhich  was  the  seat  of  softening  from  acute  inflammation. 
Quinine  has  a  marked  influence  in  reducing  malarial  congestion  and  its 
consequences,  even  after  it  has  existed  for  some  time.  When  there  is 
mechanical  congestion,  any  impediment  in  connection  with  the  portal 
circulation  must  be  removed,  if  possible  ;  but  if  this  is  not  practicable, 
saline  purmtives  act  beneficially,  by  relieving  the  vessels.  In  hypa- 
trophy  and  lencocythceniia  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  treatment  is  o 
improve  the  general  health,  and  the  condition  of  the  blood,  by  tne 
administration  of  iron,  mineral  acids,  quinine,  and  similar  remedies, 
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as  well  as  by  a  nutritious  diet,  change  of  air,  and  attention  to  hygienic 
measures.  Iodides  and  bromides  have  been  supposed  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  spleen,  but  in  my  experience  they  have  been  of  no  use 
whatever.  Cases  of  leticocythcEviia  have  been  remarkably  benefited  by 
the  use  of  phosphorus.  In  a  case  under  my  own  care,  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  drug  seemed  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  the 
size  of  the  spleen  and  of  enlarged  glands,  and  in  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  It  tends,  however,  to  produce 
fatty  changes  in  organs  and  other  untoward  effects.  Friction  over  the 
corresponding  region  with  iodide  of  mercury  ointment  has  been  recom- 
mended with  the  view  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  spleen.  The  use  of 
galvanism  has  also  been  found  to  have  a  marked  influence  in  this 
direction.  Extirpation  of  the  organ  has  been  advocated  as  a  last 
resource.    Various  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


Chapter  XXXV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

I.  Clinical  Characters. 

1.  Pancreatic  affections  are  frequently  attended  with  painful 
sensations,  ^vhich  are  described  as  lying  deep  in  the  abdomen,  a 
little  below  the  epigastrium.  The  pain  often  shoots  in  various 
directions,  and  occasionally  comes  on  in  violent  paroxysms,  resem- 
bling those  of  hepatic  colic.    In  some  cases  there  is  deep  tenderness 

2.  Important  symptoms  are  believed  to  arise  from  changes  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.     When  formed 
tn  excess,  being  at  the  same  time  usually  of  an  irritable  quality,  this 
secretion  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  a  form  of  pyrosis, 
dS' n  ""f        f  ^''^'^'Se  of  a  viscid,  slimy  fluid ;  as  well  as  of 
fo^^PtS.  5*"     ?   '  ^°"t^'"i"g  ^  tenacious  material,  or  presenting 
SSrnf  ^y^'"^*:!-^^  characters.    On  the  other  hand,  d^dcncy  or 
frnTry.  .^-^on^  the  alimentary  canal,  whether  arising 
LcT   wS/.;"  ^'^^^''^"d-tissue,  or  obstruction  in  connection  with  thf 
Ste  risTto  .           ^'-f '^'^  '''"'''^''>         been  considered  to 
fmLmnf  fnH  ""^'^^^V'  the  passage  of  a  large 
IZrll  m^s^V^^^^^^^^  ^i-^--tes  from  the 
fame  LTtL  li   f""''''  /'^^^"^"tly  there  is  constipation  at  the 
ments  -iTc' common     'T^  '^'^ ^^^er  digestive  derange- 
SStl  j;LTrom  d";  bowelT       ''''''  ''''  ^°       '^^^^^^  °^ 
often  a^'c-fr/nf        •  °'  ^^^^^^^ion  of  neighbouring  structures  is 
Si?e    von.;  ir'^'"?                    pancreatic  disease,  especially 
aorSc  nnlsalZ     I'  .'"'.'^^''^         '-^"d  other  gastric  disturbances ;  and 
aortic  pulsation.    Pain  ,s  also  partly  due  to  this  cause  in  many  cases 
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resulting  from  pressure  on  the  nerves  in  the  vicinity  or  on  the  vertebrse, 
the  latter  being  occasionally  eroded. 

4.  Physical  examination  may  reveal  certain  morbid  conditions  of 
the  pancreas,  but  it  requires  to  be  performed  very  thoroughly,  and  in 
many  cases  repeatedly,  the  stomach  and  colon  being  empty,  before  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  The  healthy  pancreas  can 
now  and  then  be  felt  on  making  deep  pressure,  in  very  thin  persons  with 
loose  abdominal  walls,  especially  if  the  spine  is  somewhat  curved  for- 
wards ;  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  when  the  organ  is  enlarged  and 
hardened.  It  is,  however,  in  the  detection  of  a  tumour  of  the  head  of 
the  pancreas  that  physical  examination  is  of  most  value.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters  : — a.  It'  is  situated  deeply  at  the 
baciv  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  b.  The  dimen- 
sions are  always  small ;  and  the  shape  generally  more  or  less  rounded. 
c.  The  tumour  is  quite  fixed,  d.  It  feels  dense  and  hard.  It  must  be 
mentioned  that  marked  pulsation  and  bruit  may  result  from  pressure  of 
the  pancreas  upon  the  aorta. 

5.  Pancreatic  disease  is  often  attended  with  general  symptoms, 
namely,  extreme  emaciation,  auEemia,  and  debility,  due  to  interference 
with  nutrition  and  other  causes. 


II.  Special  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. 

These  -need  but  a  very  brief  consideration,  and  some  of  them  only 
require  enumeration. 

1.  Pancreatitis.— Acute  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  is  very  rare. 
It  is  said  to  be  characterized  anatomically  by  hypersemia ;  swelling ; 
induration  or  softening;  and  exudation  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  upon 
the  surface,  occasionally  ending  in  purulent  infiltration  or  the  formation 
of  abscesses.  The  last  event  is  said  to  be  not  uricommon  as  the  result 
of  metastasis  from  the  salivary  glands  and  testis.  Veiy  rarely  the  in- 
flammation ends  in  gangrene.  The  symptoms  are  described  as_  dull 
deep-seated  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas ;  nausea  and  vomiting  of 
a  viscid  liquid;  thirst;  constipation;  and  some  degree  of  pyrexia. 
Rupture  of  an  abscess  may  give  rise  to  serious  symptoms. 

2.  The  following  morbid  conditions  may  be  mentioned  together,  viz. : 

 (i.)  So-called  hypertrophy,  which  generally  involves  the  entire 

gland,  and  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  or  of  long-continued 
mechanical  congestion  from  portal  obstruction,  the  pancreas  being  en- 
larged and  hardened.  This  organ  is  said  to  be  not  uncommonly  hyper- 
trophied  in  cases  of  diabetes,  (ii.)  Atrophy,  usually  associated  either 
with  senile  changes  ;  some  kind  of  cachexia  ;  local  disease  of  vessels  ; 
or  pressure  upon  the  organ  as  the  result  of  surrounding  disease,  (nij 
Induration  or  softening,  with  or  without  hypertrophy  or  atrophy- 
/iv  )  Fatty  infiltration  and  degeneration.  If  these  conditions  give 
rise  to  any  symptoms  at  all,  they  are  those  indicative  of  deficiency  or 
abnormal  quality  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  A  hypertrophied  pan- 
creas may  be  felt  in  some  cases ;  and  occasionally  it  gives  rise  to  pres- 
sure-symptoms. .  •    J    .     1  •  1,  r,nv 

3.  Not  uncommonly  calculi  form  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  may 
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be  in  large  numbers  and  of  some  size.  They  interfere  with  the  escape 
of  the  secretion.  I  am  not  aware  that  their  passage  causes  any  symp- 
toms. The  branches  of  the  pancreatic  duct  are  sometimes  dilated  into 
cysts. 

_  4.  The  most  important  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  scirrhus  of  the 
head  of  this  organ.    There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  morbid  condition,  some  pathologists  regarding  it  as  scirrhtis ' 
cancer;  others  considering  that  it  is  merely  due  to  fibroid  c/ia7io-es 
resulting  from  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  latter  affirm  that  the 
pancreas  is  peculiarly  free  from  cancer,  escaping  often  even  when 
the  disease  involves  all  the  surrounding  structures.    I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  several  cases  of  this  disease,  and  of  making 
^Jost-moriem  examination  in  four  of  these  cases,  in  which  certainly 
the  affected  portion  of  the  pancreas  presented  well-marked  general 
and  microscopic  characters  indicative  of  scirrhus  cancer     The  mass 
varies  in  size,  but  does   not  attain  large   dimensions ;   it  has  an 
extremely  hard  and  dense  consistence,  and  a  whitish  section  It 
frequently  becomes  adherent  to,  or  even  involves  the  duodenum 
which  may  be  ulcerated  and  greatly  narrowed.    It  may  also  form 
adhesions  with  other  structures,  to  which  the  disease  may  sub  e 
quently  extend.    The  pancreatic  and  common  bile-ducts  as  a  rule 
become  obstructed.    The  latter  is  usually  supposed  to  be  closed 
ovving  to  pressure  bemg  exerted  upon  it  by  the  enlarged  pancreas  but 
this  effect  IS  probably  more  frequently  due  to  contfactioirabout  the 
pnfice  or  in  the  course  of  the  duct,  from  changes  in  its  own  dssues 
hnH     f'.r^^      accompanying  phenomena  necessarily  resul  ing  The 
body  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  enlarged ;  sometiiiies  it  is  Sophied 
Now  and  then  serious _  disorganization%f  neighbouring  parts    s  oTca 

^n^^^-.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  -        only  one  SanTL^  ^ 

if  <ie- 

mena  maybe  stated     tIppt.  ^r,;'  ■     S^'^^^^'?  terms  the  clinical  pheno- 

gnawing,  CSnatiigt^  'ZZt^'^'T  1       ^'^T^'  '^^^^"g' 
sense  of  burning  or  tiKhtnL   >r^o^^^^^^      sometimes  attended  Mdth  a 
ysmally,  and  als?  frequ  ^^^y  nLsS  bTfno  T''^  '^""''T'^ 
ing,  movement,  or  the  supinr  ^s  tion    rl/     i  deep  breath- 

vomiting,  in  some  cases  S  a  Lv  -e  cinrac^i  V 
turbances,  the  ton^rue  howpvm    1-       r     '  digestive  dis- 

frequently  intense  j'-the  Pelage  of  ^^^^^^^^^^  f'  ''T  >  ^'^^"di^^' 

being  usually  constipated^       deteS  ^'^^ 
acters  already  described-  -irromnn  •  ^         tumour  having  the  char- 
ancemia,  and  debility    A^sSZ^  '-  ''^H'  ^reat  general  wasting, 
history  of  cases  of  this  diseasl  TF^'l""'  ''^"'^  ^ll-defined  clinicfl 

that  there  may  be  no  min  n'^'.^  '^^^^^  ^""o™  ™y  o^^'"  observation 
toms  due  to  biiiai^  obslTuction  Z  TZ'  ^^'^'^  ^°  ^'^^^^ '  ^^^P- 
throughout ;  that^ir  iav  be  Trfo  ""'f  prominent  phenomena 

may  be  impossible  to  detect  any  tumour;  and 
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certainly  that  excess  of  fat  in  the  stools  is  by  no  means  always 
observed. 

5.  Among  exceedingly  rare  morbid  deposits  which  have  been  found 
in  the  pancreas  are  mentioned  encephaloid  cancer^  colloid,  mela- 
nosis, and  tubercle. 

Diagnosis. — Only  scirrhiis  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  can  be  diag- 
nosed with  any  approach  to  certainty,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  exceed- 
inf^ly  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion,  at  all  events  for  some 
time.    The  chief  diseases  for  which  this  condition  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken are  affections  of  the  stomach,  especially  about  the  pylorus ;  of 
the  duodenum  ;  or  of  the  liver.    The  paroxysms  of  pain  may  closely 
resemble  those  associated  with  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone.  Occasionally, 
by  pressing  on  the  abdominal  aorta,  scirrhus  of  the  pancreas  gives  rise 
to  pulsation  and  bruit,  simulating  an  aneurism.    Whenever  any  of  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned  are  complained  of,  and  especially  jaundice 
coming  on  without  any  obvious  cause,  pancreatic  disease  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind.    I  believe  that  it  not  uncommonly  escapes  recogni- 
tion simply  because  it  is  never  thought  of    An  important  step  towards 
a  correct  diagnosis  consists  in  excluding  as  far  as  possible  affections 
of  all  neio-hboui-ing  structures.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  liver 
is  liable  to  be  enlarged,  as  the  result  of  obstruction  of  its  duct  asso- 
ciated with  pancreatic  disease.    Physical  examination  is  of  essential 
value  in  diagnosis,  and  in  doubtfu^  and  obscure  cases  it  should  be 
thorout^hly  carried  out  again  and  again,  by  which  means  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  may  in  some  instances  be  arrived  at  m  course  of  time. 

Prognosis  is  necessarily  serious  in  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the  pancreas, 
the  disease  being  fatal,  and  seldom  of  long  duration 

Treatment  must  be  entirely  symptomatic,  directed  especially  against 
pain,  vomiting,  jaundice,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  anaemia,  and  de- 
bility. 


Chapter  XXXVI. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES— 
ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

/Etiology  and  Pathology.— Dr.  Addison  first  drew  attention  to  a 
series  of  symptoms  which  he  believed  were  associated  with  disease  ot 
the  supra-renal  bodies,  one  of  the  most  prominent  bemg  a  peculiar  dis- 
coloration or  brojizing  of  the  skin.  Since  his  time  the  subject  has  been 
.investigated  by  many  observers,  but  there  are  several  PO"^ts  bearing 
nnnn  the  nathology  of  this  complaint  which  are  still  very  doubtful.  _  in 
th'e  C  oonian  lectures  for  1875,  Dr.  Greenhow  discussed  the  variou^ 
nuestions  at  length,  and  for  complete  information  the  reader  is  referred 
?o  thesriectures,  or  to  the  work  in  which  they  have  been  more  recently 

"""nif  fiJst  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  any  relation  exists 
between  the  phenomena  of  so-called  Addison^ s  disease  and  a  morbid  con 
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dition  of  the  snpra-raial capsules Greenhow  maintains  that  there  is  such 
a  relationship,  but  others  deny  this.    With  regard  to  the  bronzing  of  the 
skin,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  or  an  essential 
symi3tom  of  Addison's  disease,  tliis  has  been  described  as  being  pre 
s«it  in  cases  where  there  was  no  supra-renal  mischief,  but  Greenhow 
aflirms  that  the  discoloration  in  these  instances  was  different  from  true 
bronzing.    On  the  other  hand,  supra-renal  disease  has  been  frequently 
noticed  where  there  was  no  bronzing,  which  might  be  accounted  for 
m  some  instances  by  the  fact  that  this  symptom   appears   at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  complaint 
may  be  so  rapid  as  to  terminate  in  death  before  the  discoloration 
could  be  developed.    But,  further,  this  leads  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  lesion  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  Addison's  disease 
Some  suppose  that  its  phenomena  may  be  due  to  any  morbid  condition 
of  these  organs;  but  Greenhow  holds  that  they  are  only  observed  in 
connection  with  a  ./.a^/  lesion,  which  will  be  presendy  described 

H,.l        7'^\     ^■^'''^^  ^'^^'"^^  °f  ^^^^  supra-renal  capsules  produce 
these  effects,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  not  thiouah 

;;'?^;r'%^'''''''°K°^  thdr  tissues,  and  abolition  of  their  functLns 
whatever  these  may  be.    These  organs  have  a  large  supply  of  nerves 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  trunk  of  the  s™  hetTc  Ir^ 
the  abdomen,  as  well  as  mth  the  phrenic  and  pneumogXc  ne^es 
and  hrough  these  with  the  cerebro-spinal  centres    The  Sorb  d  c  Wes 
^arich  affect  the  supra-renal  capsules  also  tend  to  involve  d  e  ne iveTfn 

aUogetherindepenLtof^uS;"  '^^-^ 

^^^^^^S^iS^i^iJ^  lesion, 
tion  from  diseased  or  njurSldTacenf  L^^^  the  extension  of  inflamma^ 
in  some  instances  to  a  severe  sSn^'n  1 ""^'^  ^"^ferred 
the  back  ;  over-exmioif  nerfon  I  ^^.P^y^i^'^l  shock,  usually  in 
mittent  fever.  '  S^ief,  or  anxiety  ;  and  inter- 

It  7s  tlcfimrfr^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^'^^  disease, 

in  those  employed  in  S  ve  man°unT  h  exclusively 
tion  with  thisc  occupatSns  wSl  ;  °  """^  "'l^^^^'^^^^y  in  connec- 
accident  or  over-exertion-  and  '^^VO^vvc^  to  bodily  injury  from 

periods  of  life.    Th^-e  m";  be  a  nrcchl?'-  ^°  ^^^^  ^'-^^^^ous 

some  instances.  pr9disposing  consiiiuiional  condition  in 

Anatomical  CHARArrPDc 
of  the  following  morbid  chanTel     f'l^™'-^!  ^l^dies  may  be  the  seat 
suppuration.    2.  Tubercle     "S^'"^-  ^"'^'^  tn/lani /nation,  en^mg 
of  the  enccphaloid  va  e  v       ^7/!^'-  '''vT  «^^°"dary,  and  usually 
'-inety.  4.  Albummoici  disease.    5.  Fibroid  degenel 
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ation,  with  hardening.  6.  Fatty  degeneratmi.  7.  Atrophy.  8.  Ifcetnor- 
rhage.  9.  Peculiar  alterations  associated  with  Addison's  disease. 
Only  the  last  need  be  described,  and  the  changes  obsen^ed  are  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  a  chrottic  i?iflammatory  process,  the  organs  becoming 
infiltrated  with  an  exudation  of  a  low  type,  which  is  converted  into  a 
firm  fibrous  material,  and  this  undergoes  degenerative  changes,  along 
with  the  tissues  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  which  it  invades  and 
destroys.  The  affected  organs  are  usually  enlarged,  firm,  and  nodu- 
lated ;  though  in  rare  cases  they  are  normal  or  diminished  in  size.  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  they  are  invaded  by  a  softish,  semi-translu- 
cent, greyish  or  greenish-grey,  apparently  homogeneous  substance,  which 
on  exposure  to  the  air  assumes  a  pinkish  hue.  This  becomes  firmer, 
and  undergoes  caseous  degeneration,  giving  rise  to  yellowish,  opaque, 
cheesy  nodules  ;  or,  not  uncommonly,  forming  a  creamy  or  purulent- 
looking  fluid,  varying  in  thickness,  and  occupying  either  one  large  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  or,  more  frequently,  several  small  cavities. 
Sometimes  calcification  follows,  cretaceous  granules  or  small  masses 
being  formed,  or  a  putty-like  material,  or  finally  a  dry  chalky  mass. 
The  grey  material  and  the  products  of  degeneration  are  always  found 
associated  together,  though  in  very  variable  proportions,  and  gradations 
may  be  seen  from  one  to  the  other.  Under  the  microscope  the  former 
is  observed  to  consist  of  a  fibrillated  stroma  containing  numerous  lym- 
phoid corpuscles ;  while  the  caseous  masses  are  made  up  of  altered 
cells,  nuclei,  granular  matter,  and  fat.  In  many  cases  there  is  great 
thickening  of  the  covering  of  the  capsules,  with  extensive  proliferation 
of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  the  formation  of  firm  adhesions 
to  adjacent  organs ;  the  nerves  become  thus  invested  in  a  dense 
indurated  tissue,  and  their  fibrous  investment  has  also  been  found 
hypertrophied. 

Other  morbid  appearances  have  been  described  in  different  cases  of 
Addison's  disease,  including  enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  absorbent 
glands,  which  are  either  normal  in  structure,  or  firm,  glistening,  pale, 
and  in  process  of  caseation ;  enlargement  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  sometimes  of  the  large  ;  mammillation,  small 
ecchymoses,  superficial  erosions,  or  small  ulcers  in  the  stomach;  atrophy 
of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  degeneration  of  its 
glands ;  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  may  be  considerable, 
the  organ  being  usually  dark- coloured  and  soft.  Dr.  Greenhow  states 
that  the  composition  of  the  blood  does  not  undergo  any  important 
alteration  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  this  complaint. 

Symptoms.— One  of  the  inost  prominent  clinical  phenomena  of 
Addison's  disease  consists  in  a  peculiar  cachexia,  which  sets  in_  gradually 
and  indefinitely  without  any  obvious  cause,  characterized  by  increasing 
muscular  debihty,  languor,  and  indisposition  for  any  bodily  or  mental 
effort,  at  last  amounting  to  extreme  prostration  ;  an  aspect  of  listless- 
ness  and  depression ;  marked  anaemia,  the  sclerotics  being  pearly-white ; 
wasting,  but  not  to  any  degree,  nor  is  it  always  obsci-ved,  while  there 
is  often  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat,  the  subcutaneous 
fat  being  in  some  cases  very  abundant;  remarkable  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  the  pulse  becoming  very  soft,  usually  weak,  and  compres- 
sible, there  being  also  a  tendency  to  giddiness  and  famtness,  sometnnes 
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nmounting  to  prolonged  attacks  of  syncope,  and  to  palpitation  on  exer- 
tion, with  breathlessness.    Another  characteristic  feature  is  a  gradual 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  assumes  the  so-called  bronzed  appear- 
ance.   This  appears  at  very  variable  periods  in  different  cases,  and  is 
due  mainly  to  the  presence  of  yellowish-brown  pigment-granules  in  the 
rete  mucosum,  or  occasionally  of  pigment-cells.    Traces  of  pigment  may 
also  be  found  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis,  with  pigment- 
granules  here  and  there  in  the  cutis.    The  exact  hue  varies,  and  it 
.  becomes  darker  by  degrees.    It  often  resembles  that  of  a  mulatto  but 
may  be  simply  dmgy  or  smoky,  brown,  yellowish-brown,  greenish-brown 
greyish-black,  or  almost  black.    It  extends  all  over  the  body  but  is 
never  uniform  throughout,  usually  commencing  and  being  most  marked 
over  exposed  parts,  such  as  the  face  and  neck ;  on  the  upper  extremi- 
ties ;  in  the  axillce ;  and  about  the'  penis,  scrotum,  and  navel.  It  shades 
off  gradually,  but  where  the  skin  has  been  injured  or  irritated,  this  part 
becomes  much  darker  and  presents  defined  margins.    The  palms  and 

S?H^;-of ^f'^r'  °^  P^g™^"^-  The  mucous  membranes  are 
al.o  discoloured,  the  hps  m  some  instances  assuming  a  mulberry  hue  • 

nnon'tf:?''  '"'^  '"if '^'^'^  P'^^^^^^^     P^S™^"*  being  obL  ved 

vT^  H      '  f  Y'"  ''''  °"  ^'^^  "^'^d^  °f  the  chelks  and  on  the  gunis 
with  dark  streaks  opposite  the  angles  of  the  mouth     A  peculiafnl^^' 
ment  has  also  been  described  in  the  struchcres  of  the  eye  as  seen  w  th 
a^diS^^t  rr^^'        the  conjunctive  alwayf  remain\"rmS  I 
tfmZl  t  l^^^^^        '^^'^      usually  more  or  less  pain  in  the 
ftoCch^^^^  'f?'  ^^^^^"^^^y  severe;  and  irritability  of  the 

Wetih^^     HH     '  r '''' °'  ''^'^^^  "^^y  be  urgent  and 

is  ^oi:.:::i{'Ja^^^^^^  -d.^'---  as  a  mle,  but  it 

symptoms,  a^dtb^ruTnt  e^^^^^^^^^  improvement  in  the 

progress  is  acute  and  ranirl  or  fi.^  r  ^  exceptional  instances  the 
and'then  r.in  a  ver?  napld  com  J  n '".f  "'^"^  ^'"^^^^  ^  time, 
asthenia,  there  be?ng  ^owa?r^;.  ^^^^S^^^rally  results  from  gradual 
with  persistent  iSp  ^ij  ,  ..1  ^''^^'"^  ''Sh\ng  or  yawning, 
but  the  patient  may  be  Sow  v  or         ^'^""^  '"^^^  ^he  last 

phenomena  may  arise.    ThV  Z"   femi-comatose,  or  grave  nervous 
towards  the  close  it  falls  consiSbiv  Z  ll  "^7"^^°^"  throughout,  but 
unne  ,s  often  diminished  •  of  bw  sneHfi        "  ^""'^        °'  ^"^d.  The 
DiAGxosis.-It  is  oni;  necessarv  to  ^^^^^^"^t  in  solids, 

failing  health  and  cachexia  'nneTr^iv,     f'°"  ^''^^  symptoms  of 

to  account  for  this,  Addi  onSo!  '"''J  '^^^^"t  organic  mischief 
the  bronzing  appears  ^S  gLuS  b  ' remembered.  When 
the^complaint.  '^°tild  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of 

^'"^^tion^^majbe^  ^^'"'^Y^  ending  fatally,  but  the 
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Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  promote  general  health  and 
strength  by  means  of  a  highly  nutritious  diet ;  by  the  administration  of 
tonics,  especially  quinine,  tincture  of  steel,  or  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of 
iron,  strychnia  and  cod-liver  oil ;  by  attention  to  hygienic  measures  ; 
and  by  maintaining  the  alimentary  canal  in  good  order.  Rest,  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  bodily  and  mental  excitement  are  also  important 
elements  in  treatment.    Symptoms  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 


Chapter  XXXVII. 
ABDOMINAL  ANEURISM. 


The  most  important  form  of  abdominal  aneurism  which  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  physician  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  aorta,  but 
an  aneurism  may  be  found  on  the  cseliac  axis  or  either  of  its  branches, 
especially  the  hepatic ;  on  either  of  the  mesenteric  or  renal  arteries  ;  or 
on  one  of  the  iliac  vessels.  For  the  pathology  and  anatomical  characters 
of  this  condition,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  chapter  on  thoracic 

^"sym^ptoms  and  Signs.— In  many  cases  the  only  clinical  indications 
of  abdominal  aneurism  consist  in  the  detection  of  a  tumour,  presenting 
the  usual  physical  characters  of  an  aneurism.    Often,  however,  there  are 
Sims  of  pressure  on  surrounding  structures  ;  local  morbid  sensations  ; 
and  evidences  of  serious  constitutional  disturbance.  In  some  instances 
such  phenomena  are  alone  present,  there  being  no  physical  signs  of  an 
aneunsm  or  only  such  as  are  very  obscure.    11^^  physical  characters  of 
an  abdominal  aneurismal  tumour  are  as  follows         It  is  usually  seated 
in  some  part  of  the  course  of  the  aorta,  but  frequently  projects  more  to 
one  side  than  the  other,  especially  towards  the  left.    Of  course  an 
aneurism  may  occupy  other  regions,  correspondmg  to  the  particu  ar 
vessel  affected.    2.  As  a  rule  the  shape  is  more  or  less  rounded  ;  the 
surface  is  smooth ;  and  the  tumour  yields  somewhat  on  being  com- 
nressed    %  Almost  always  the  aneurism  is  quite  fixed  and  immovable, 
being  unaffected  by  respiratory  movements,  though  if  it  is  very  large  it 
mav  interfere  Avith  these  movements.    4-  One  of  the  most  important 
characters  is  the  presence  of  more  or  \^^^  pulsation  synchronous  with 
the  cardiac  systole  usually,  but  sometimes  also  diastolic;  distmct  y 
pxmnsile  •  tending  laterally  as  well  as  forwards,  and  not  uncommonly 
m£e  towards  one  side  than  the  other;  and  occasionally  attended  with 
n  thrill     ^   Percussion  reveals  dulness,  corresponding  to  the  extent  ot 
the  tumour  ;  with  a  sense  of  much  resistance.    6.  In  many  cases  there 
T-xty^tolic  murmur,  which  is  sometimes  very  loud  and  harsh,  but  it  is 
y  ^  means  always  heard,  or  may  be  veiy  shght,  or  more  like  an 

Jbrler^t^sri^-l^^^^  -^il^J:^ 

^"^^i?:»^&ari^-ce  which  demand  notice. 
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I.  The  signs  of  an  abdominal  aneurism  may  be  most  evident  in  the 

rit'/'S.  \Vh  ^^7^'  '^r^^'"^  '°  "^^'^'^^  ^^^-^^"1  examination  in  t^^is 
region  should  this  disease  be  suspected.  Sometimes  there  is  no  obvious 
s^  except  a  murmur  m  this  region.        There  is  no  relation  between 

a  murmur  T  o'"'^'"^  '11  ^  °'  P^^^'^^*^""'      ^^e  loudnels  of 

amurniur    3.  Occasionally  the  tumour  is  movable:  and  not  uncom 

monly  both  pulsation  and  murmur  are  considerably  influenced  by  pS: 

ture,  it  being  on  this  account  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  °n 

different  positions     It  is  important,  however,  to  obseive,  that  die  i' 

pulse  does  not  disappear  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  ki^^eC' 

attitude,  supported  by  the  hands.    4.  The  physical  sims  nt^f^f  ^ 

considerably  during  the  progress  of  tny  part^S  casT 

Anfn  ^^"'"'''"'-^'''-^^''''"'''^^^  vary  with  the  situation  of  the  aneurism 
Among  the  most  common  are  neuralgic  pains  sometimes  e^frP^^!S 
severe,  and  shooting  in  different  directions,  LigL  wt  '  ess^^^^^^^^^ 

the  vertebr^  ?L  .n.<!^'"^°'''V  '^''^  ^"^^^^  pain,  from  erosion  of 
uie  verceorse,  and  anasarca  of  one  or  both  legs  Avith  rUcjtpnc:;^,.  f 

«*>7must.be  borne  in  S"s  ?  pSsibie  c'use'of °f 

&?rira%r&r%rtbTibT'^'"T^ 

suffering  from  this  disease  frPm^^nfi  i  1  ^^dominal  aorta.  Patients 
dition  is  often  sat  sSrv  •  hTf  ^  T"'  '^^^  S^^^ral  con- 
aspect,  indicat LrSid't   ;rn'^^^  p''^'"*  '-^^  '''y  p^-ii- 

no  distinct  physi?alVs"?  tStaneuHsm  ^'^^^^ 

aneurisraSTT^sSlrrri^^^^  -ay  simulate  abdominal 

solid  tumour  tran  mittSfan  imnul?.  f '^°^i,        ^'^'^  °r  a 

a  murmur  by  pressingTp^on'tliTs  e  T  i  flmvf  n  ^'  ^7"^  *° 
as  hepatic  abcess  or  hvdntirl  f,,rvl  •    "^"^  accumulation,  such 

impulse  from  the  ^ortf^Thl'Sem^^^^^^  communicating  an 

on  a  careful  consideration  of  tlT  ca "  t  -^1'"°^^^  ^""""^'"^ 
history,  symptoms,  and  phvska   si^nf  l\  -l  ''^^  ^-^g^^rds 

that  in  all  the  conditions  j{,s^n  endon  d  wh,V  ''7°''^''' 
pulsation  observed  is  but  rarelvovnon"r    ^If '\simulate  aneurism,  any 
which  may  be  audible  gLm  lv  d  nnn^^  '■  ''^f         '  ^'^"^  anymurmu^ 
kneeling  attitude,  suppS  on  ^  P^-d  in  a 

generally  seated  h  J  %;tsSr  f  i?""?  ^"^-/^^^  P^'^^^'-  ^ 
either  m  highly  nervous  amf  Vni"  •  observed  most  commonly 
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3.  There  are  no  signs  of  pressure ;  nor  is  there  any  pain  or  tenderness 
as  a  rule.  4.  The  impulse  is  scarcely  ever  expansile  and  lateral,  but 
merely  tends  in  a  forward  direction,  and  is  never  attended  with  a  thrill ; 
there  is  no  increase  in  dulness,  or  any  evident  tumour ;  and  if  a  mur- 
mur is  present,  it  is  soft  and  blowing  or  whiffing  in  quality,  but  never 
harsh  or  loud.  Some  cases  are  difficult  to  diagnose  with  certainty, 
and  then  their  progress  must  be  watched,  and  the  effects  of  treatment 
observed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  abdominal  aneurism  may  exist  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  physical  signs.  Occasionally,  also,  it  presents 
the  characters  of  a  solid  tumour,  having  neither  pulsation  nor  bruit. 
If  obscure  abdominal  symptoms  are  complained  of,  particuLarly  deep 
pain  near  the  spine ;  and  especially  if  there  are  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cations that  the  constitution  is  gravely  disturbed,  aneurism  should  be 
thought  of,  and  careful  physical  examination  carried  out  repeatedly,  over 
the  back  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  abdomen. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  previously  stated 
regarding  the  treatment  of  internal  aneurism  (Vol.  ii.  page  78),  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  a  special  method  introduced  for  the  cure  of 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  viz.,  the  rapid-pressjire  treatment, 
first  employed  by  Dr.  William  Murray,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This 
plan  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  well  under  chloroform,  applying  a 
tourniquet  over  the  aorta  above  the  tumour,  and  maintaining  steady 
and  constant  pressure  until  all  pulsation  has  ceased  in  the  aneurism  on 
removing  the  tourniquet.  The  blood  coagulates  in  the  sac,  and  after- 
wards collateral  circulation  is  set  up.  The  results  of  this  treatment 
have  certainly  been  such  as  to  commend  its  adoption  m  appropriate 
cases,  if  other  measures  do  not  appear  to  be  followed  by  good  effects 
If  the  aneurism  is  situated  high  up,  distal  pressure  may  possibly  be  ot 
service.  Tuffiiell's  method  has  proved  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
some  cases  of  abdominal  aneurism. 

Pain  is  a  symptom  often  calling  for  interference  m  cases  of  this 
disease,  and  it  is  best  reUeved  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia. 
Posture  may  influence  considerably  the  severity  of  the  pam.  It  is 
highly  important  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
to  keep  the  bowels  acting  regularly  by  means  of  mild  aperients.  A 
belladonna  plaster  may  be  worn  constantly  over  the  aneurism. 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 
Clinical  Characters. 

I  The  morbid  sensations  connected  with  the  urinary  organs  may 
be  referred  to  one  or  both  lumbar  regions ;  to  the  course  of  the 
ureters  ;  to  the  hypogastrium  ;  or  to  some  part  of  the  urethra,  iney 
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chiefly  include  different  kinds  of  pain,  tenderness,  uneasiness,  a  sense 
of  fulness  or  tension  heat  or  burning  along  the  urethra,  and  itching  or 
tickling  at  the  end  of  die  penis.  With  respect  to  pain,  it  is  important 
o  ascertain  whether  it  is  increased  by  movement  of  the  body,  especiallv 
by  sudden  jolts,  as  after  walking,  jumping,  riding,  or  driving /if  it  is 
affected  by  the  act  of  micturition,  being  either  reheved  or  intensified 
or  ev-en  only  complained  of  during  or  after  this  act :  and  if  it  is  influ- 

lir^""''''^''  f  ^°°^i  °'  •  Not  uncommonly  a  sympathetic 

pam  IS  felt  running  along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  testis  :  and  this 
organ  may  be  retracted.  ' 

2  The  act  of  micturition  is  frequently  disturbed.    The  principal 
devia  ions  are  a  too  frequent  or  almost  constant  desire  to  pass  water 
sometimes  coming  on  suddenly,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  retain  the 
nr  Z.  ,'  °°  the  other  hand,  being  combined  with  more 

or  less  dysuria  or  stranguiy ;  simple  dysurm,  or  difficulty  of  mictur Son 
even  to  complete  retention  ■  and  Mmence,  the  urine  con  in7  awav 

during  sleep  The  stream  of  urine  may  present  abnormal  characters 
be  n.  Sr  Pf^ssed  may  also  vaiy  gi-eatly  from  the  standard  of  heaS  ' 
being  either  diminished  more  or  less  to  actual  suppression-^ wS' 
and  amma  or  isc/iurm  ■  or  increased.  PP^cbbion  oaguna, 

nr,-.;^^™^^'"?"''  symptoms  which  are  frequently  associated  with  certain 

Physical  Examination. 

I.  ESinSf  te'uSr  ''fj  ''1  ^^"T^  'r^^  - 
tumour.  Ill  ExaminatinSS!;.  i\  Investigation  for  renal 
by  external  methS^bv  the f  .1  1^  bladder  and  urethra, 
and  through  the  r^ctm^t  rgmV'V'of  aT'  --^oscope,- 
examination  of  the  bladder  nnH       .i  account  of  the  special 

surgical  treatises  but  it  wil  be  de^f  "^^^^  to 

physical  signs  of  a  di  ended  bl  H  this  work  the 

that  in  cases  of  rena  dtase  it  k  '^'^^^  ''^^^^  mentioned 
examine  the  heart  and  artSies  .n// importance  to 
moscope.  arteries,  and  to  make  use  of  the  ophthal- 

I.  Examination  of  the  Urine 

is  ~  deepest  importance,  and 

It  gives  valuable  infornntic^i  t  rT"^'  "eglectcd  in  ordinary  practice. 

iniormation  in  other  affections  besides  those  directly 
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associated  with  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  the  succeeding  remarks  it  is 
proijosed  to  give  a  concise  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  the  cUnical 
investigation  of  this  excretion  must  be  conducted,  much  of  which  has 
been  condensed  from  Dr.  Wilham  Roberts's  most  valuable  work.  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  a  previous  knowledge  is  requisite  of  the 
characters  of  the  urine  in  health,  as  well  as  of  its  chemical  compo- 
sition, with  the  average  proportion  of  its  chief  constituents,  and  the 
main  physiological  variations  to  which  they  are  _  liable  ;  the  changes 
which  the  urine  undergoes  on  standing  after  its  discharge  must  also  be 
remembered. 


I.  General  Examination. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  any  specimen  of  urine  is  to  observe 
its  physical  characters,  including  colour  and  general  aspect ;  degree  of 
clearness  or  turbidity ;  consistence ;  characters  of  the  froth  on 
shaking  3  odour ;  specific  gravity ;  and  presence  or  absence  of  any 
deposit.  It  is  often  of  much  importance  to  measure  the  quantity 
passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  taking  the  specific  gravity  or 
making  quantitative  analyses,  a  specimen  from  a  mixture  of  the  whole 
of  this  urine  should  be  employed.  Then  the  reaction  should  be  taken, 
this  being  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  urine  has  been  passed,  by 
means  of  turmeric,  and  blue,  green,  or  violet-tinted  litmus  papers. 
Should  the  urine  be  alkaline,  it  is  requisite  to  determine  M'liether  this 
is  due  to  fixed  alkali  or  to  ammonia,  which  is  proved  by  drying  the  test- 
paper  in  the  open  air,  when,  if  the  alkalinity  depends  on  ammonia, 
this  evaporates  and  the  paper  is  restored  to  its  original  colour. 
Further,  it  is  very  important,  should  the  urine  be  ammoniacal,  to  ascer- 
tain Avhether  it  is  discharged  in  this  condition,  or  if  the  presence  of 
ammonia  results  from  subsequent  decomposition,  and  how  soon  this 
substance  is  produced.  The  specific  gravity  is  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  2triiiomcter,  care  being  taken  that  the  instrument  does  not  touch 
the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  glass  containing  the  urine ;  and  that  the 
number  on  the  stem  which  represents  the  density  is  read  off  by  looking 
at  it  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 


2.  Chemical  Examination. 

This  is  carried  out  with  a  view  of  determining  : — a.  The_  presence 
and  proportion  of  certain  normal  constituents  of  urine,  especially  urea, 
uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates._  b.  The 
presence  and  quantity  of  abnormal  organic  ingredients,  chiefly  bile, 
albumen,  sugar,  pus,  and  fat.  c.  The  nature  of  any  deposit,  d.  The 
existence  of  various  substances  introduced  into  the  body  from  without, 
such  as  lead  or  arsenic.  It  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  tests  employed 
for  the  most  important  of  these  materials. 

I  Urea.— I'he  qualitative  test  for  urea  consists  in  adding  pure 
nitric  acid  to  some  urine  carefully  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
water-bath,  when  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  nitrate  oi  urea  is  thrown 
down,  the  crystals  of  which  appear  under  the  microscope  as  Hat 
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rhombic  or  hexagonal  plates.  Quantitative  estimation.-An 
approximate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  dat 
suftcent  for  ordmary  clinical  purposes,  is  obtained  by  collect 
the  whole  of  the  unne  passed  in  the  24  hours,  and  taldir  thf 
specific  gravity  of  a  mixed  specimen,  provided  it  does  not  contab 
sugar  or  albumen.  A  table  has  been  drawn  up  by  Professoi  HaTXon 
showing  the  relations  between  the  quantity  of  m-iii  its  specific  e?av  tv 

iw/  J  f         °'  T""-  '^^^--'^^^  determina  SnTe  tlS^ 

T.i     ^''^'^  generally  employed.   It  depends  upon  he  fac? 

that  urea  forms  mth  mercuric  nitrate  a  precipitate  if  definftrcomposi 
tion.  For  this  process  three  solutions  are  iequired  viz  One  mn 
sisting  of  a  volume  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  barytic  nitSje  S 

me°rcurL"ni"^  TT',  baryt^water.  A  standard  si" 
mercuric  nitrate.    3.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  about       xv  fn 

of  the  TT'^'''^''''^^     ''''  """^     fi'-^t  mked  wit!  half  its  bulk 
11  "'"^^^  t°  precipitate  the  sulphates  and  phos 

C  S'hT'J'''^  ''^'^'^''^  by  filtration,  a  drop  or   ^  of  the 

solution  isTot'atwetto'C  m  friSyllS  '^nd^aftf  T^'^ 
gradually,  the  mixture  being  stirred  Si  g  as's    od  ^ 
ascertain  when  fhe  whole  of  thf>  ur^n  h..  u    ^       •  •  to 

such  a  strPnafV,  f^of  °'  ^'^'^,".'ation,  the  mercurial  so  ut  on  beine  of 

-ently  fbund 

which  isfounde7on  the  deco^n    V    ^^r^''  ^^'^^^^  '^"^  Mr.  West, 
and  the  Hberattn  o  \  rog  f'To?  °' " -''^  by  the  hypobromites 
special  apparatus  is  rean  rp?f  canymg  out  this  process  a 

devised  b7  Mr."  A^oranrBr^^^^^^  of  which  l4e  been 

containmg  100  grammes  of  caustif  oda  ;„Afi"'^°^  P^-^P^^ed 
250  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  nitrL!°  ,  ?  ^  ""v?'  °^  bromine  in 
measured  quantity  of  this  solntion  '""^^^       liberated  when  a 

is  collected,  and^  the  pronon  o^^^  ^  ''''''''''  '-^"^"""^  °f  "'""^e 

therefrom.  proportion  -of  urea  present  can  be  calculated 

2.  Uric  Acid.— The  teqf-  fnr  fi,^ 
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dipped  in  solution  of  caustic  ammonia.  A  characteristic  bright  violeE 
colour  is  immediately  brought  out,  due  to  the  production  of  miirexid. 
To  obtain  the  acid  from  urine,  it  is  requisite  to  add  excess  of  strong- 
hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid  to  a  specimen  of  this  fluid,  and  to  let  it 
stand  for  24  hours.  The  uric  acid  is  then  precipitated  in  a  crystalline 
form,  and  may  be  tested  as  above.  This  is  also  the  method  usually 
followed  for  its  quantitative  estimation^  though  it  is  not  very 
accurate,  a  measured  quantity  of  urine  being  taken,  and  the  precipitate 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  which  is  afterwards  dried  and  again 
weighed. 

3.  Inorganic  Acids. — With  regard  to  the  inorganic  acids,  it  can 
only  be  stated  that  phosphoric  acid  is  best  recognized  by  the  ammonio- 
magiiesian  test ;  hydrochloric  acid  by  argentic  nitrate  ;  and  sulphuric 
acid  by  baiytic  nitrate.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  substances 
presents  so  many  practical  difficulties,  and  their  proportion  is  liable  to 
so  many  variations  from  different  causes,  that  its  consideration  would 
be  quite  beyond  the  province  of  this  work. 

4.  Albumen. — The  two  most  rehable  tests  for  albumen  are  heat  and 
nitric  acid,  by  which  this  material  is  coagulated  and  precipitated. 

a.  The  heat-test  is  best  performed  by  placing  some  urine  in  a  test- 
tube,  and  heating  its  upper  portion  by  means  of  the  spirit-lamp,  this 
being  then  compared  with  the  lower  part,  and  thus  the  slightest  opal- 
escence can  be  detected.  There  are  some  important  precautions  to  be 
observed,  i.  It  is  essential  to  see  that  the  urine  is  acid,  and  should  it 
be  alkaline  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  must  be  added.  2.  The  portion 
of  urine  employed  should  be  quite  transparent  and  clear,  and  if  there 
is  any  permanent  turbidity,  the  urine  ought  to  be  filtered ;  when  this 
is  due  to  urates,  however,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pass  the  tube  two 
or  three  times  along  the  flame,  by  which  these  urates  are  immediately 
dissolved,  and  then  the  upper  part  may  be  further  heated.  3.  The 
portion  which  is  being  tested  must  be  boiled,  because,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  albumen  is  small,  it  is  only  then  that  cloudiness  is  observed. 
The  rapidity  of  coagulation  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albumen 
present.  4.  After  heating,  it  is  well  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric 
acid,  because,  if  the  urine  is  only  faintly  acid,  earthy  phosphates  may 
be  precipitated  and  thus  give  rise  to  tiu-bidity.  These  salts,  however, 
are  immediately  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

]}.  The  acklition  of  nitric  acid,  to  cold  urine  is,  with  certain  precau- 
tions, a  very  delicate  test  for  albumen.  The  best  plan  is  to  place  some 
urine  in  a  test-tube,  incline  the  latter,  and  gradually  pour  strong  acid 
down  along  its  inner  surface,  so  that  from  its  higher  specific  gravity 
the  acid  may  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  without  mixing.  It  has 
also  been  recominended  to  put  some  acid  in  the  tube,  and  pour  the  unne 
upon  this.  Near  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids  more  or  less  turbidity 
is  observed,  which  gradually  spreads  upwards  through  the  stratum  of  urine. 
The  chief  fallacies  with  regard  to  the  nitric  acid  test  are  as  follows 
I.  If  only  a  very  little  acid  is  added  to  the  urine,  the  albumen  may  not 
be  precipitated  at  all ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  considerable  quantity 
is  suddenly  mixed  with  it,  the  same  result  may  follow,  even  though 
there  is  much  albumen  present.  2.  Cloudiness  may  not  be  observed 
for  two  or  three  minutes  if  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  veiy  smai.> 
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and  therefore  the  contiguous  strata  must  be  watched  for  this  period 
3.  If  the  urine  is  highly  concentrated,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  is 
liable  to  cause  precipitation  of  urates ;  in  this  case,  however  the 
cloudiness  begins  at  the  surface  of  the  urine,  and  extends  downwards 
while  heat  dissolves  the  precipitate  instantly.    4.  When  there  is  great 
excess  ot  urea,  nitnc  acid  may  cause  its  precipitation,  but  this  occurs 
very  slowly,  and  the  deposit  is  crystalline.    5-  Opalescence  of  uS'e 
may  be  due  to  the  patient  taking  cubebs  or  copaiba,  and  this  is  some- 
times mcreased  by  addmg  nitric  acid.  These  ingredients  are  recognized 
by  their  odour;  and  by  the  effects  of  heat,  which  diminishes  the  opal 
escence,  and  prevents  any  turbidity  with  nitric  acid 

.nffl.V^'^^*^*'''!  examination.-For  ordinary  clinical  purposes,  a 
sufficiently  exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  albumen  present  in  I 
specimen  of  urme  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little  acetic  acid  to 
some  of  this  fluid  in  a  test-tube,  boiling,  and  then  settingX  spec  men 
aside  until  the  coagulated  particles  have  all  subsided,  when  the  d  pth 
of  the  deposit  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  urine,  the  proportfon 
bemg  expressed  as  '  alinost  solid,"  f,        ath,  &c.,  or  as  mei4 
ness    or    a  trace."     Sometimes  the  precipitate  from  a  measured 
quantity  of  the  unne  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  which  i  then 
washed,  dried,  and  again  weighed. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  albumen  in  urine  has 
been  introduced  by  Dr.  AVilliam  Roberts,  which  he  terms 

unS'L-  -^r-fi  "^f^^  the  albuminous  urine  wdr  t^e 
until  It  gives  a  famt  but  distinct  reaction  with  nitric  acid  in  be  ween 
ha  f  and  three-quarters  of  a  minute  after  the  contact  oHhe  acid  Each 
dilution  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  counted  as  dLt  of 
albumen,"  and  such  degree  corresponds  to  0-0034  per  cent  01  o-oLs 
SCl-he'r^  from  this  the  total  amou'n?  o7album'e"n  ay  J 
in  da^ht.  ^  '  should  be  performed 

us  Jf  tt^^^^:!-:r 

it  freouisS";;''^"^  °f  ^""^^^  '-^^d  other  urinary  constituents 

must  first  be  goT  d^  o      r         T"'"''  ^"^  there  be  any,  it 

thoroughly  throiVanimal  ch^  recommended  to  filter  urine 

cially  befcfre  estilat^  quamity    ''"'^  '^^""^       ^"^ar,  and  espe- 

relSS:!rdTd\"ii^  This  is  by  far  the  most 

reducing  certain  me  \llir  nv  V   ;  grape-sugar  possesses  of 

the  metallic  sSe    A  nit  o        °  t^'^^      ^^^^^^^^^^^  or  to 

being  reduced  to  cuprou    o.id^^^'^'  '1  "'r'f^^  employed,  cupric  oxide 
are  two  chief  rnodKL°  c    h  T^        '"'^p'      precipitate.  There 
moaincation^  of  the  test,  viz.,  Trommer's  and  Fehling's 
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a,  Trommer's.    A  drop  or  two  of  a  weak  solution  of  aipric  sulphate  is 
added  to  some  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tube,  and  then  about  half  its  bulk 
of  liquor  poiassce,  care  being  taken  that  sufficient  of  the  latter  is  added 
to  dissolve  all  the  copper-salt.    On  boiling  this  mixture,  which  should 
be  quite  clear  and  free  from  any  precipitate,  and  of  a  bluish  or  bluish- 
green  colour,  an  orange-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  falls,  which 
subsequently  changes  to  reddish-brown.    This  method  is  for  several 
reasons  unsatisfactory,  and  Fehling's  is  much  more  reliable,  b.  Fehling's. 
Here  a  standard  solution  is  made  use  of,  composed  of  cupric  sulphate 
(40  grammes);  potassic  tartrate  (160  grammes);   liquor  sodm,  of 
sp.  gr.  I-I2  (750  grammes);  with  distilled  water  to  ixS4'5  cubic 
centimetres.    This  solution  is  very  prone  to  decompose,  racemic  acid 
being  produced  from  the  tartaric,  which  also  possesses  the  power  of 
reducing  cupric  oxide,  and  therefore  the  test-liquid  should  be  always 
kept  in  completely-filled  and  thoroughly-stoppered  bottles,  inacool^and 
dark  place.    The  proper  mode  of  using  this  test-solution  is  as  follow's  ; — 
A  drachm  or  two  is  placed  in  a  tube,  and  heated  over  the  spirit  lamp 
until  it  boils  ;  if  any  decomposition  has  taken  place,  a  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide  will  be  thrown  down  in  one  or  two  minutes,  and  should 
this  happen,  the  test-solution  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  best  to  prepare 
a  fresh  specimen.    When  the  solution  is  satisfactory,  if  the  urine  is 
supposed  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar,  a  drop  or  two  of  it 
is  to  be  added  while  the  solution  is  boiling,  when  a  brick-red  precipitate 
of  cuprous  oxide  falls  immediately,  and  if  more  urine  is  added  the 
deposit  becomes  yellow.    Care  must  be  taken  under  these  circum- 
stances not  to  add  too  much  urine,  as  great  excess  of  sugar  will  cause 
the  precipitate  to  be  redissolved,  producing  a  clear  yellow  solution.  If 
there  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  present,  the  urine  must  be 
poured  in  until  nearly  as  much  as  the  quantity  of  test-solution  employed 
has  been  added,  but  on  no  account  must  the  quantity  exceed  an  equal 
bulk.    This  mixture  is  again  to  be  boiled,  when,  if  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar  is  present,  it  assumes  an  intense  opaque  yellowish-green  appear- 
ance, and  slowly  a  bright  yellow  deposit  subsides.  _  If  there  is  no 
immediate  precipitation,  the  mixture  must  be  set  aside  in  a  warm  place 
to  cool  gradually,  when,  if  only  a  very  minute  proportion  of  sugar  is 
present,  the  liquid  by  degrees  loses  its  transparenc)'-,  and  assumes  a 
light-greenish  opacity  or  milkiness,  which  is  quite  characteristic  (W. 
Roberts).    It  is  highly  important  to  avoid  boiling  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  while  uric  acid  and  other  urinaiy 
constituents  have  the  power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide  after  prolonged 

boiling.  ,    .        1  •  ,  • 

Dr.  Pavy  employs  a  modification  of  Fehling's  solution,  which  is  more 
stable,  and  which  contains  the  following  ingredients  -.—Sulphate  of 
copper,  320  grains;  potassic  tartrate,  640  grains;  caustic  potash,  1280 
grains  ;  distilled  water,  20  fluid  ounces.  .  . 

2  Moore's  test.— This  test  consists  in  mixing  equal  quantities  ot  t  le 
suspected  urine  and  oi  liquor  potassa  in  a  test-tube,  and  boiling  the 
upper  portion.  A  change  of  colour  is  observed  to  a  more  or  less  deep 
brown  •  or,  if  there  is  much  sugar  present,  it  may  even  become  almos 
black.  This  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  test,  for  it  cannot  detect  smaU 
quantities  of  sugar;  while  urine  which  is  concentrated  and  hign- 
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coloured,  or  M-liich  contains  excess  of  phosphates  or  much  albumen 
will  become  darkened  on  boiling  with  liquor  potassse,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  c^sg  with  markedly  albuminous  urine,  if  the  liquor 
potassce  shou  d  have  become  impregnated  with  lead  from  having  been 
kept  in  glass  bottles.  ^ 

3.  Fermentation-test._A  small  quantity  of  German  yeast  is 
placed  in  a  test-tube,  which  is  then  quite  filled  with  the  urine,  inverted 
over  a  shallow  dish  or  saucer  containing  some  of  the  same  liquid,  and 
set  aside  in  a  warm  place  for  some  hours.    If  sugar  is  present  fer- 

;hrton''°ffK'\T''''''^^^'^"^'''^^'^'y^  f^-^^  and  collects  at 

t^\tube,  gradually  expelling  the  urine.  The  gas  may  be 
tes  ed  by  a  lighted  taper.  This  is  not  a  delicate  test.  Dr.  WiUiam 
Roberts  makes  use  of  the       ./  sj>eay^c  gravity  in  the  urine  after  having 

ils  Snt.  ^''"^      ''"^''^''''^       P^^^^"^^  °f  ^^g- 

Dlatt^.^,vvf ''*^-T-^'-  I^^^^^ll  .^o^^^iders  the  growth  of  the  yeast- 

Sfaiitv  denrr/ T.^  microscopic  examination,  as 

wh?  his  tesHs  n°f       P''''^"^  ?^  ^^S'-^^-    There  are  several  reasons 
-s^  ny  tnis  test  is  not  very  practicable 

nn?nrr^*^*'''^  estimation.-As  regards  diabetic  urine,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  is  passed  daily,  the  specific  gravity  wil   give  an  an 

the  folf       ^''Tr-  d-S-^-ged.'  Foi^^curK^^^^ 

and  some  n  f  Z  ,  v?^  '  ^'"^  P^^^^d  in  a  flask  and  boiled, 

nfJnT       ^^^."'^^"e'  fither  alone  or  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion 

?rom  n  ^^'^^  '°      ''^"^^"^^^  °f  '^^S^'  P^e^ei^t^  is  added  by  Cees 

from  a  graduated  burette,  until  the  blue  colour  has  entirelv  disiDnefrM 

IHit  afSr  e'',°' iT^'  ^^'^"^^^  betweef  tht  e  'e  Td  the 

Sl^^St^-^^^  S-f.i:ne^g^;:t1S^tfc 
of  sugi  presen  SVZ'''  """TT'  "^^^^^tion  as  to  the  quantity 
of  sular  re'very  Ad"  uncf of\le""f  ^  corresponds  to  x  graij 
employed  to  estimate  nuL^'l  r  The/^/«m.^A  is  sometimes 
transparent  this  be  r  1.  ^  f ^  °(  '"^ar,  provided  the  urine  is 
,  polarLtion'  ^r^l^T^      ''''  ^^^ree  to  which  the  plane  of 

the'de^^cdoTof^bfre  hilhf  u^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^"^'^      P-^^i-'^^d  for 

the  prSTnce'if^^^Jj^^S  '^Tcon.ist^  ^^''P^'^  "^^^^^^^^^^g 

into  contact  with  the  un'nrwhen  Tf  -^fl.  ,  "  ^""^'"^  ''''''''  ^^''^ 

IS  developed,  from  green  to  viS  i  '  '  ^^P/^'^,^''  ^  Pl^y  of  colours 
disappears.  7'hese  chal;.  T  i  ^'  ^'"^"^  ^'^d,  which  soon 
of  the  urinary  pigmenls  ^  Tl  n  ^"'i'       '°  ^'^^  S^-'-^dual  oxidation 

being  dependent  unon  H  J  f  '"'^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  characteristic, 

remembeted  thaS      eddish  t  n["-"""  °f  '^^'^d  it  must  be 

specimens  of  urine  whiVr  r  •  °"e'''  "'^"c  acid  in  most 

or  even  a  grcca  colo„  ^V'beTXer  "  "  " 
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This  test  may  be  performed  either  by  placing  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
urine  and  acid  separately  on  a  white  porcelain  surface,  and  then  causing 
them  to  come  into  contact ;  or  by  pouring  a  little  nitric  acid  into  a  test- 
tube,  and,  holding  this  in  an  oblique  position,  allowing  the  urine  to  run 
gently  down  its  interior,  so  that  it  may  fall  on  to  the  surface  of  the  acid. 
The  succession  of  colours  is  observed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids. 
The  urine  may  be  placed  in  the  tube  first,  and  the  acid  poured  in 
gradually,  so  as  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Other  oxidizing  agents  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  the  green  colour  in  urine  containing  bile-pigment.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Smith  has  advocated  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine,  one  or  two  drops 
of  which  are  allowed  to  trickle  dovni  on  to  the  surface  of  the  urine 
contained  in  a  test-tube. 

2.  Pettenkofer's  test. — By  this  method  the  bile-acids  are  detected. 
The  test  depends  upon  the  development  of  a  deep  purple  colour  when 
these  acids  are  acted  upon  by  cane-sugar  and  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
This  reaction  is,  however,  for  several  reasons  most  unreliable  when 
applied  to  urine,  and  the  bile-acids  must  be  separated  from  the  urine 
by  a  complicated  process,  should  it  be  needful  to  carry  this  out. 

Ordinarily  Pettenkofer's  test  is  practised  in  one  of  the  following 
ways  : — {a.)  Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  some  of  the 
liquid  to  be  examined,  contained  in  a  test-tube,  until  the  bile-acids, 
which  are  first  precipitated,  are  redissolved.  Then  a  small  lump  of 
sugar  or  a  drop  of  syrup  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  mixture,  when  a 
series  of  colours  is  observed,  from  pink  to  red,  and  finally  to  purple. 
(b.)  Mix  a  drop  of  concentrated  syrup  with,  or  dissolve  a  fragment  of 
loaf  sugar  in  a  little  of  the  fluid  placed  in  a  Avhite  porcelain  dish ; 
then  add  about  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  finally  heat 
moderately.  The  change  of  colour  to  red,  and  afterwards  to  purple, 
will  be  developed. 


3.  Microscopic  Examination. 

The  objects  which  may  be  discovei-ed  in  urine  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  include : — a.  Extraneous  viaierials,  such  as  fragments  of 
cotton-wool  or  flax,  hairs,  woody  fibres,  starch-granules,  or  oil-globules. 
b.  Unorganized  particles,  crystalline  or  amorphous,  including  chiefly  uric 
acid  and  urates,  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphates,  cystine,  xanthine,  leucine, 
and  tyrosine,  c.  Organized  bodies,  namely,  renal  or  other  epitheliiuu, 
renal  casts,  blood-corpuscles,  pus-cells,  cancer-cells,  fragments  of 
hydatids,  pigment,  fat,  spermatozoa,  or  low  vital  organisms,  including 
vibriones,  mould  fungus,  torute,  and  sarcince.  In  order  to  examine 
urinary  deposits  microscopically,  a  quantity  of  the  urine  must  be  set 
aside  in  a  conical  or  cylindrical  glass,  the  supernatant  fluid  being 
poured  off  after  standing  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  a  drop  of  the 
sediment  then  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  or  this  may  be  taken  up  by 
means  of  the  pipette.  Not  uncommonly  the  microscope  is  also  em- 
ployed to  examine  deposits  fomied  during  chemical  reactions  ;  and, 
on  the  other  handy  the  effects  of  chemical  reagents  on  objects  observed 
under  the  microscope  sometimes  give  valuable  information. 
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4.  Examination  of  Urinary  Deposits. 

It  will  be  expedient  now  to  consider  deposits  in  urine  separately,  and 
to  describe  the  chief  characters  by  which  those  ordinarily  met  with  are 
recognized.  In  examining  such  deposits,  certain  general  characters  must 
tirst  be  noticed  viz.,  their  amount;  colour  and  general  aspect :  mode  of 
aggregation  and  deposition,  whether  amorphous,  crystalline,  or  flocculent- 
and  their  apparent  density  and  manner  of  precipitation,  which  may  be 
observed  by  shaking  up  some  of  the  specimen,  and  then  allowing  it  to 
stand.    Next  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat;  o{  nitric 

nr.  cTlT  T  J  ''"'^  °^  oi'der  to  test  whether  they 

are  soluble  by  these  agents.  Finally  some  of  the  sediment  must  be 
examined  vncroscopually.  The  principal  urinary  deposits,  with  their 
main  characters,  are  as  follows :—  J'      1       ;  wua  rneir 

nnirl'       ^  ^,01(1.— Urine  which  deposits  this  substance  is  always  very 

Xr  th?r.T  ^     fT  '■'■'^  ^'^'^^  '-^^d  forms  some  time 

alter  the  discharge  of  the  urine.   To  the 

naked  eye  it  is  presented  as  more  or  less 

brown  or  brownish-red  crystals,  either 

forming  a  superficial  film,  adhering  to 

the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  falling  as  a 

heavy  reddish  deposit.     The  crystals 

are  not  soluble  by  heat  or  dilute  acids, 

but  they  are  dissolved  by  strong  alkalies. 

Chemically  they  may  be  recognized  by 

the  murexid-test.     Microscopically  they 

are  distinguished  by  their  colour  and 

fortn,  the  latter  being  primarily  that  of 

a  rhombic  pnsm  or  lozenge  with  pointed 

ends,  but  the  crystals  present  numerous 

diversities  in  shape,  becoming  ovoid  or 

""^ll-ifr^'J^^^^^  hexagonal,  rod-like, 

are  d  sso  ved  S  onn.  K  .     ^  °^  ^^'^'^^^  i«  ^dded,  the; 

S\dZg:VoVT^;^;f  -  ^--^0-1  plated 

ss^biTJXJ     -  S 

reaction  of  the  urine  •  -ind  o        f  ^  ^^^'^"^  ^""""^^^^  and  very  acid 
more  or  less  speed  ly  after  the  d  schw^ST/'^^  °^  ^^'^ 
quite  amorphous,  pulverulent  an^3^   V^"';  Precipitate  is 

and  presents  a  varfabl^  ^^^^rable  rapidity; 

red,  or  purplish,  owing  to  the  urates  cTrr^  ^^'/  '™',  P^"^  '^^^P" 

A  film  forms  on  the  1  rface  and  sidJ7  J.f  """"T  P^^ments. 

dissolves  the  precipita  ^verv  soLdi  I  'l?^  containing  glass.  Heai 
produces  the  same  effecr  Xr^^^^^^^^  ''^"^  Hguor potassa^ 

phous  granules  of  variahl.  ^'f  °-'^'^°P''^''^"y  appears  as  minute  amor- 
V       i,  cinuics,  ot  variable  size,  and  more  or  less  dark  and  opaque. 

*  Uric  acid  crystals. 


Fig.  21.* 
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(Fig.  2  2,  aJ)  Urates  of  soda  and  ammonia  are  occasionally  deposited 
in  a  crystalline  form,  the  former  as  a  whitish  or  yellowish  sediment 
which  sinks  rapidly,  and  usually  forms  in  the  bladder ;  the  latter  gene- 
rally as  a  dense  white  precipitate,  in  urine  which  has  decomposed  and 
become  strongly  ammoniacal.    They  appear  under  the  microscope  as 


globular,  dark,  opaque  particles,  from  which  project  spiny  crystals, 
straight  or  curved.  (Fig.  22,  c.)  Urate  of  ammonia  also  occurs  in  the 
form  of  minute  dumb-bells.    (Fig.  22,  d.) 

3.  Oxalate  of  lime. — This  forms  but  a  very  slight,  colourless 
deposit,  usually  in  highly-coloured  and  acid  urine.  It  crystallizes  in 
fine  lines  on  the  interior  of  the  containing  glass,  Avhile  the  sediment  is 
described  by  Dr.  William  Roberts  as  consisting  of  two  parts — a  soft, 
pale-grey,  mucus-like  portion  at  the  bottom ;  and  overlying  this  a 
snow-white,  denser  layer,  with  an  undulating  but  sharply-limited  surface. 
Oxalate  of  lime  is  not  dissolved  by  heat,  acetic  acid,  or  liquor  potasses ; 
but  is  speedily  soluble  in  mine7-al  acids.  It  crystallizes  either  in  the 
form  of  minute  octahedra,  very  short  in  one  axis,  or  of  pyramids  ;  or  as 
biconcave,  circular  or  oval  discs,  with  rounded  margins.    Under  the 


Fig.  23.t 


microscope  the  former  vary  in  appearance  according  to  their  position, 
but  commonly  they  present  a  characteristic  enveloi^e-like  appearance, 
exhibiting  a  square  surface  crossed  diagonally  by  two  lines.  (Fig.  23, 
^7.)  The  latter  are  presented  as  dumb-bells,  or  as  0 voids  and  circles. 
(Fig.  23,  ^.) 

3.  Phosjphates. — These  are  deposited  in  alkaline  urine  as  a  rule,  but 


*  Fig.  22. — a.  Amorphous  urates,  b.  Crystals  of  urate  of  soda, 
crystals  of  urate  of  soda.    d.  Urate  of  ammonia. 

f  Fig.  23. — Oxalate  of  lime.— Octahedra  and  pyramids 
ovoids. 


c.  Hedgehog 
b.  Dumb-bells  and 
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occasionally  in  that  which  is  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  They  are  not 
tn  n  h'i^^  boihng,  which  even  increases  the  precipitate,  giving  se 

Ph^^Ph'-^tes  to  fall  in  flakes.    A  dfop  of 
nre  Lt^vith'n.  ^^^^^^'^^  phosphates 

J^one-ea?m  This  occurs  as  a  whitish,  light,  flocculent  sediment- 
accompanied  with  a  superficial  iridescent  film.  SscoSa  Iv  it 
presents  irregular  groups  or  patches  of  minute  pale  granX  ^f  o-.f 
talhzed  pkospkaie  of  lime-Stellar  phosphate.  Of  rare  occurrence  the 
ciystals  assume  very  various  formsf  buf  most  of  them  resemble  c^v^^^ 

ThS'  :  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia— Triple  phosphate 

This  IS  the  most  common  form  of  phosphatic  deposit,  being  geferalfy 


variations.    (Fig  24,  ^  ''^^^  *°  numerous 

alo'ng  wS.^'Shat^  occasionally  falls  as  an  amorphous  deposit, 

the  form  of  crystalf  ^  ^''^        '^^^  ^"d  then  presented  in 

tuL^'ln'^^njll^^^^^^^^^^  f^^^         -b^tance  is  found  is 

aspect,  and  a  p'ecS';d:l^fke"Ze^^"^"  colour,  having  an  oily 
bnar.    It  ,s  faintly  acid,  but  very  prone  to 

decompos.t.onbecominggreenandevoll! 
ing  hydnc  sulphide.    The  deposit  which 
forms  on  standing  appears  to  be  abun 
dant  and  hght,  but  i^tSveighs  very  tittle' 
This  deposit  IS  not  dissolved  by  heat  or 
a^ctu  aad,  the  latter,  on  the  JbnTrarv 
causing  mcreased  precipitation  ;  bm  i t  is 
soluble  m  mineral  adds  and  caustic  am 
moma,  being  deposited  from  the  htter" 
solution  after  spontaneous  evaporadon 
Microscopica  y  the  rrv<:tolo  y''-P°'^'^"o"-  . 

•  Fi,  I   ,  s  ,  '''''      '"'"'"^^-^  '^^^-^gonal 

i  ig.  24.— rt.  Stellar  phosphates    I,  Trir^io  1  , 

Plates.        Tnple  phosphates,    t  Fig.  25._Cyslme. 
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tablets,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  often  overlapping  each  other,_or  being 
arranged  in  the  form  of  rosettes.  Cystine  also  crystallizes  in  square 
prisms.    (Fig.  25.) 

7.  Leucine— Tyrosine. — These  are  stated  to  form  a  greenish-yellow 
sediment,  tyrosine  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  delicate  needles, 
grouped  in  globular  masses  or  bundles;  leucine  as  dark  globules,  re- 
sembling those  of  fat. 

8.  Pat. — The  chief  condition  in  which  a  deposit  of  fat  is  observed 
is  in  the  so-called  chyloics  urine.  It  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  a 
whitish,  opaque,  and  milky  aspect,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
ether,  the  urine  then  becoming  transparent  and  clear.  On  standing  the 
fat  collects  on  the  surface  as  a  creamy  layer.  Under  the  microscope  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  extremely  fine  molecules. 

The  material  named  kiesteine  may  also  be  alluded  to  here.  This  is 
a  pecuhar  whitish  pellicle,  which  sometimes  forms  on  the  surface  of 
urine  after  it  has  stood  for  a  few  days,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
characteristic  sign  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  now  known  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  consists  of  abundant  fat  globules,  crystals  of  phosphates, 
and  the  mould-fungus.  _  „         •  r 

9.  Mucus  and  Epithelium. — All  urines  contain  a  small  quantity  ot 
these  elements,  the  epithelium  being  shed  from  the  genito-urinary 
passages.  A  light  cloud  subsides  on  standing,  and  the  cells  may  be 
seen  on  microscopic  examination,  differing  in  character  according  to  the 
part  whence  they  are  derived.  In  some  cases  mucus  is  present  m  con- 
siderable quantity.    It  does  not  become  ropy  on  adding  liquor  potassa. 


Fig.  26.* 


In  connection  with  certain  diseased  conditions,  the  epithelium  of  the 
bladder,  ureters,  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  of  the  renal  tubules  may  be 
present  in  the  urine.  The  exira-renal  cells  (Fig.  26,  b)  present  such 
varied  and  curious,  shapes,  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  cancer- 
cells.  Renal  epithelium-cells  (Fig.  26,  c)  may  be  separate  or  m  patches, 
and  healthy  in  appearance,  atrophied,  granular,  fatty,  or  entirely  disin- 
tegrated.   Usually  they  are  associated  with  casts.  _     .  . 

10  Pus  —If  pus  is  present  in  any  quantity,  the  urine  containing  it  is 
turbid  on  being  passed,  and  does  not  become  clear  when  boiled.  A 

•  Fig  26  -a.  Vaginal  epithelium,  h.  Epithelium  from  the  bladder,  ureter,  mid 
pelvis  of  Uie  kidney,    c.  Renal  epithelium,  healthy  and  fatty. 
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yellowish-white  sediment  forms  ;  and  if  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  or  if 
solution  oi potash  or  ammonia  be  added,  the  pus  assumes  the  characters 
of  a  ropy,  viscid,  tenacious  material,  which  can  be  drawn  out  into 
strings.  There  is  necessarily  some  albumen  present,  but  it  is  never 
abundant  when  due  to  pus  alone.  Under  the 
microscope  pus-cells  (Fig.  27)  are  visible,  but  they 
are  frequently  much  altered  in  their  characters  in 
decomposed  urine. 

11.  Blood. — Urine  containing  only  a  little  blood 
may  not  give  any  indication  of  its  presence  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  it  often  presents  a  characteristic 
smoky  appearance ;  when  more  abundant,  the  fluid 
has  a  more  or  le<?l  deep  pink  or  red  colour,  until  in 
extreme  cases  it  may  look  almost  like  pure  blood. 
Sometimes  the  blood  is  separate  from  the  general  mass  of  urine,  and 
it  may  be  in  distinct  coagula,  or  these  may  form  on  standing.  A 
brownish,  grumous,  flocculent  deposit  falls  after  a  time.  The  urine  is 
necessarily  albuminous.    Red  corpuscles  (Fig.  28) 

are  visible  on  microscopic  examination,  but  if  the 

urine  is  very  dilute,  they  are  liable  to  be  distended  ^ 

and  thus  to  lose  their  normal  characters ;  or,  if  it   @)      ®  Op) 

is  ammoniacal,  they  speedily  alter  in  shape,  and     0  ®     O  O 

may  even  breakup.    Minute  vermiform  coagula  or  ^p,® 

casts  may  also  be  seen  under  the  microscope.    In    ^  O 

certain  conditions  the  urine  contains  more  or  less  O 

of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  with  albumen,  •sj- 

but  without  corpuscles  or  fibrin.  Fig.  28.+ 

1 2.  Renal  casts. — In  certain  morbid  conditions 

of  the  kidneys  minute  moulds  form  in  the  renal  tubules,  technically 
termed  casts.  Their  origin  in  the  kidney  has  been  disputed,  but  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  have  been  seen  in  the  convoluted  and 
the  straight  tubules.  These  casts  are  washed  away  by  the  urine,  in 
their  course  outwards  being  broken  up  into  smaller  fragments;  and  they 
are  visible  on  microscopic  examination,  affording  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  kidneys  of  the  highest  importance  both  for  diagnosis  and 
prognosis.  As  a  rule  these  casts  form  but  a  slight  cloudy  sediment  in 
urine,  if  any,  but  sometimes  a  considerable  white  deposit  falls.  Micro- 
scopic examination  can  alone  positively  reveal  the  presence  of  casts, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  few  observations  at  intervals  before 
commg  to  any  positive  conclusion,  and  also  to  repeat  the  examination 
frequently  during  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  some  instances  the 
exammation  has  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  before  casts 
can  be  detected,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  introduce  a  little  magenta 
or  carmme  staining-fluid  beneath  the  cover-glass;  it  has  also  been 
recommended  to  add  acetic  acid  to  the  urine,  in  order  to  precipitate 
uric  acid,  which  will  carry  down'  the  casts  along  with  it. 

Renal  casts  are  generally  cylindrical,  often  bent  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  they  vary  m  diameter  usually  from  -r^,Vi7  to  -g-  J^y  of  an  inch.  Occa- 
sionally a  minute  ca.st  seems  to  be  imbedded  in  a  larger  one.  Care 

*  ^Ig-  27.— Pus-cells  in  urine,  unaltered,  and  affected  by  acetic  acid, 
t  I'lg.  2  i.— Blood-corpuscles  in  urine. 
VOL.  II.  g 
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must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  shreds  of  mucus,  or  other  microscopic 
objects  for  casts.  Certain  varieties  are  met  with,  but  they  all  con- 
sist of  a  more  or  less  solid  basis,  in  most  cases  associated  with 
microscopic  elements  which  characterize  the  several  forms.  The  basis, 
which  is  usually  transparent  or  very  faintly  granular,  but  occasionally 
fibrillated,  was  formerly  considered  to  be  coagulated  fibrin,  derived 
from  blood-plasma  of  escaped  blood,  or  which  had  exuded  through  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  Undoubtedly  it  is  in  many  instances  of  this 
nature,  but  in  others  it  has  a  different  origin  and  composition,  but 
observers  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  this  matter.  Thus  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  material  is  sometimes  inspissated  albumen,  but  on  no 
sufficient  grounds.  The  view  most  in  favour  at  present  is  that  it  is 
derived  in  some  way  from  the  renal  epithelium-cells.  Thus  it  has  been 
attributed  to  colloid  degeneration  of  these  cells;  to  a  substance 
secreted  by  them ;  or  to  the  material  which  in  health  forms  the 
substance  of  the  epithelial  cells.  In  disease  this  substance,  perhaps 
somewhat  altered  or  not  perfectly  formed,  collects  in  the  tubes  and 
becomes  inspissated  (Beale). 

The  chief  recognized  varieties  of  casts  are  as  follows,  two  or  more 


Fig.  29.* 


kinds  being  commonly  obsei-ved  together  -.—a.  Blood-casts  (Fig.  29,  a), 
consisting  either  of  accumulations  of  blood-corpuscles  ;  or  of  fibrinous 
casts  studded  with  these  elements,  b.  Epithelial  casts  (Fig.  29,  /;), 
usually  of  some  size,  and  presenting  renal  epithehum-cells  on  the 
surface  or  iinbedded  in  their  substance,  frequently  somewhat  changed 
from  their  normal  condition,  c.  Granular-  casts  (Fig.  29,  e),  usually  of 
moderate  size,  and  characterized  by  being  more  or  less  granular  and 
opaque  in  appearance,  the  granules  being  either  coarse  or  fine,  and 

*  Fig.  29.— rt.  Blood-casts,  b.  Epithelial  casts,  c.  Granular  casts,  d.  Fatty 
casts,    e.  Hyaline  casts. 


RENAL  TUMOUR. 


consisting  of  protein  or  fat ;  these  are  generally  mixed  to  a  variable 
degree  with  other  elements,  such  as  altered  epithelium  or  crystals  of 
oxalates  ;  and  also  with  free  granules.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
to  the  specimen  under  the  microscope,  if  the  granules  consist  of  protein 
they  disappear,  if  they  are  of  a  fatty  nature  they  become  more  evident. 
Granular  casts  are  divided  by  some  authorities  into  large  and  small, 
d.  Fatty  casts  (Fig.  29,  d),  which  exhibit  scattered  oil  globules;  or 
collections  of  these  in  the  form  of  dark,  botryoidal  masses,  e.  Hyaline, 
transparent,  or  waxy  casts  (Fig.  29,  e),  varying  considerably  in  diameter, 
and  therefore  divided  into  large  and  small.  These  have  either  a 
perfectly  clear,  transparent,  and  glassy  aspect  j  or  present  faint  markings 
on  the  surface,  or  a  dimly  molecular  appearance.  Sometimes  a  few 
nuclei  or  epithelium  scales  are  visible  upon  the  hyaline  casts.  In  some 
cases  they  can  only  be  seen  after  the  addition  of  iodine  or  magenta 
sohition.  f.  Pus-casts,  composed  of  moulded  accumulations  of  pus- 
corpuscles,  which  are  extremely  rare. 

It  is  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  Bright s  disease  of  the  kidneys 
that  casts  are  of  so  much  importance,  and  valuable  diagnostic  conclu- 
sions may  be  arrived  at  as  a  general  rule  from  studying  their  characters. 
I.  If  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  blood  or  epithelial  varieties,  they  indicate 
an  early  stage  of  disease,  and  the  condition  of  the  renal  epithelium  may 
be  gathered  from  the  characters  of  the  cells  on  the  casts.  2.  Fine  hyalitte 
casts  are  supposed  to  come  from  tubules  still  covered  with  epithelium, 
and  when  they  follow  the  varieties  just  mentioned,  they  show  that  the 
disease  is  subsiding.  3.  Large  hyaline  casts  are  believed  to  be  formed 
in  tubules  deprived  of  their  epithelium,  and  therefore  to  indicate 
grave  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys.  4.  Abundant  gi-anular  casts 
also  point  to  advanced  disease,  and  they  are  frequently  mixed  with 
free  granules.  5.  Fatty  casts  are  of  very,  serious  import,  as  proving 
the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration,  with  destruction  of  the  renal 
epithelium. 


II.  Renal  Tumour. 

A  tumour  connected  with  the  kidney  has  the  following  general 
characters -.—  I.  It  is  extra-pelvic,  occupying  mainly  one  or  other 
lumbar  region,  and  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  mass  of  muscles 
behind.  It,  however,  increases  in  a  forward  direction  to  a  variable 
degree,  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous  size,  and  giving  rise  to 
general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  2.  The  shape  is  generally  more 
or  less  that  of  the  kidney,  the  borders  being  rounded,  but  irregularity 
IS  not  unfrequently  observed  in  this  respect.  3.  As  a  rule  the  con- 
sistence IS  firm ;  occasionally  there  is  a  feeling  of  softness,  or  even 
distmct  fluctuation  may  be  detected.  4.  The  tumour  is  almost  or 
qnxttjixcd,  not  being  altered  by  manipulation  or  by  respiratory  move- 
ments. 5.  Percussion  reveals  dulness  extending  back  to  the  spine,  with 
tympanitic  note  in  front,  unless  the  tumour  becomes  extremely  large. 
6.  In  some  cases  it  maybe  advisable  to  m&tYiQaspiraieurox  exploratory 
trochar'yn.  the  diagnosis  of  renal  tumour. 

It  will  be   convenient   in  this  connection  to   allude  to  certain 
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peculiarities  observed  in  rare  instances  in  the  posiiion  and  shape  of 
the  kidneys,  which  may  give  rise  to  forms  of  abdominal  tumour. 

1.  Movable  or  floating  kidney.  Normally  the  kidneys  are  nearly 
fixed,  but  occasionally  one  or  both,  especially  the  right,  are  displaced 
and  become  more  or  less  freely  mobile,  floating  about  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  This  condition  has  been  by  far  most  frequently  observed 
in  females,  chiefly  after  repeated  or  difficult  parturition.  It  has  also 
been  attributed  to  congenital  looseness  of  the  attachments  of  the 
kidney ;  sudden  or  repeated  violent  effort ;  pressure  by  tight-lacing  ; 
•rapid  absorption  of  the  renal  investing  adipose  tissue  in  fat  people ; 
increase  of  weight  of  the  kidney  during  the  menstrual  periods,  resulting 
from  congestion,  with  a  consequent  tendency  to  gravitation  down- 
wards ;  or  to  this  organ  being  dragged  down  by  a  hernia.  The  movable 
kidney  is  felt  as  a  tumour,  having  the  exact  form  and  feel  of  the  healthy 
organ  ;  and  usually  lying,  -when  the  patient  stands  erect,  in  an  oblique 
position,  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  about  midway  between  the 
margin  of  the  thorax  and  the  umbilicus.  It  is  mobile  in  different 
directions  by  change  of  posture,  manipulation,  and  respiratory  move- 
ments. In  some  cases  the  organ  may  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  this 
causing  the  patient  to  experience  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation.  Per- 
cussion generally  yields  a  muffled  tympanitic  sound.  On  examining 
■the  corresponding  lumbar  region,  it  will  be  found  flattened  or  depressed, 
.as  well  as  tympanitic  on  percussion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  kidney. 
In  some  instances  the  displaced  organ  becomes  enlarged  and  _  painful 
from  time  to  time,  this  event  being  attributed  to  pressure  on  its  o^^^l 
duct,  leading  to  retention  of  urine  and  consequent  inflammation.  As  a 
result  of  repeated  attacks  of  this  kind  the  kidney  may  become  per- 
manently fixed  by  adhesions.  Among  the  most  frequent  symptoms 
accompanying  the  floating  kidney  are  mentioned  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
or  dragging  pain,  increased  by  walking  or  standing ;  neuralgic  pains  ; 
disturbances  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  other  disorders  due  to  com- 
pression or  irritation.  The  urine  is  generally  normal,  but  micturition 
may  be  frequent  or  painful.  During  the  inflammatory  attacks  severe 
symptoms  may  be  experienced.  _  _ 

2.  Now  and  then  the  kidney  is  fixed  in  some  abnormal  position, 
this  condition  being  either  co7igenital  or  acquired.  The  displaced  organ 
is  recognized  by  presenting  the  characters  of  the  normal  kidney, 
though  tlie  shape  is  usually  somewhat  altered ;  and  by  the  signs  of  its 
absence  from  its  proper  situation. 

3.  Horse-shoe  kidney.  In  this  condition  the  two  organs  are  united 
by  an  isthmus  passing  across  between  their  lower  ends.  The  horse- 
shoe kidney  might  possibly  be  felt  in  very  thin  persons  with  loose 
abdominal  walls,  and  might  thus  be  mistaken  for  a  tumour.  I  have 
never  met  with  it,  except  a.t  posi-mo7-tem  examinations. 


III.  Distended  Bladder. 

A  distended  bladder  is  liable  to  be  met  with  in  medical  practice,  and 
it  may  simulate  a  tumour  or  general  enlargement  of  the  .abdomen.  _  Its 
characters  are  as  follows:—:.  It  occupies  mamly  the  Jiypogasirium, 
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extending  upwards  and  laterally  to  a  variable  extent,  and  being  quite 
symmetrical.  2.  The  shape  is  conical,  the  apex  being  directed  up- 
wards. 3.  Fhictuaiion  is  usually  perceptible.  4.  There  is  dulness  cor- 
responding to  the  enlargement  in  position  and  shape ;  while  laterally 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  tympanitic  sound  can  be  elicited. 

5.  By  examination  per  rectum  the  distended  bladder  may  be  felt. 

6.  The  use  of  the  catheter  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  passed,  a  small  trochar  or  the  aspirateur  may  be  inserted  above  the 
pubes. 

Chapter  XXXIX. 
ON  CERTAIN  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  URINE. 

I.  Albuminuria. 

.(Etiology. — The  chief  causes  of  albuminuria  are  : — i.  Admixture  of 
certain  materials  which  contai7i  albtunen,  namely,  blood  or  some  of  its 
elements;  chyle  or  lymph  ;  pus  from  any  source ;  or  semen.  2.  Retial 
congestion,  particularly  mechanical  hyperasmia  due  to  obstructive  cardiac 
diseases,  to  chronic  lung-affections,  or  to  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins 
or  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  a  tumour,  a  pregnant  uterus,  or  a  collection 
of  fluid.  3.  Aczde  febrile  and  inflanwiatory  diseases,  e.g.,  the  exanthe- 
mata, cholera,  diphtheria,  pyeemia,  ague,  pneumonia,  serous  inflamma- 
tions, rheumatic  fever ;  and  the  pyrexial  condition  which  arises  in  the 
course  of  chronic  diseases,  such  as  phthisis.  4.  Certain  affections  at- 
tended with  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  and  relaxation  of  the  tissues, 
such  as  purpura  and  scurvy ;  these  conditions  being  also  supposed  partly 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  in  pregnancy.  5.  Acute 
and  chronic  Bright s  disease,  the  albuminuria  being  then  mainly  due  to 
organic  changes  in  the  kidneys.  6.  Chronic  lead-poisoning ;  and  like- 
wise poisoning  by  inhalation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. 7.  The  use  of  a  highly-albuminous  diet,  especially  of  abundance 
of  eggs ;  as  well  as  some  forms  of  dyspepsia.  8.  Cold  bathing  in  some 
cases.  Albuminuria  from  the  causes  last  mentioned  is,  however,  only 
slight  and  temporary.  Dr.  Bence-Jones  has  described  a  peculiar  form 
of  albuminuria  in  connection  with  osteo-malacia. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— The  local  symptoms,  as  well  as  the 
characters  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  will  depend  upon  its 
cause,  and  they  present  considerable  diversity.  The  presence  of  albu- 
men is  determined  by  the  tests  already  described,  its  amount  being 
very  variable.  The  kind  of  albuhien  also  differs,  it  being  usually  that 
derived  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  ;  but  when  the  condition  is  due 
to  errors  in  diet  or  deranged  digestion,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  egg-albu- 
men. Other  special  varieties  are  found  in  exceptional  instances,  such 
as  that  described  by  Dr.  Bence-Jones.  The  drain  of  albumen  from  the 
blood  may  itself  cause  serious  disorder  of  the  general  system,  such  as 
anaemia  and  its  consequences,  wasting,  debihty,  and  ultimate  'fatty 
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degeneration  of  structures.  The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  albuminuria 
must  be  determined  by  the  general  history  of  the  case  ;  the  characters 
of  the  urine  ;  the  accompanying  general  and  local  symptoms  ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  several  organs.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  considerable  variations  in  the  degree  of  albuminuria  may  be 
observed  in  the  same  case  at  different  times,  and  under  different  con- 
ditions, it  being  sometimes  intermittent ;  and  that  this  symptom  may 
be  entirely  absent  in  grave  forms  of  renal  disease. 

Treatment. — Albuminuria  does  not  usually  call  for  any  direct  treat- 
ment, and  the  chief  measures  to  be  adopted  are  those  which  have  for 
their  object  the  prevention  or  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  morbid  con- 
dition, if  this  is  practicable,  such  as  regulation  of  diet,  improvement  of 
the  renal  circulation,  or  the  cure  of  any  organic  disease.  Medicines 
lire  sometimes  employed  with  the  view  of  checking  the  escape  of 
albumen,  of  which  the  principal  are  tincture  of  iron,  tannic  or  gallic 
acid,  mineral  acids,  alum,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  very 
questionable,  however,  whether  either  of  these  drugs  is  really  useful  for 
this  purpose.  The  effect  upon  the  system  of  the  loss  of  albumen  may 
be  made  up  for  in  some  cases  by  nutritious  food,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  iron. 


II.  Pyuria. 

Etiology. — The  sources  of  pus  in  the  urine  are  :— i.  Abscess  in  the 
kidney.  2.  Pyelitis.  3.  Cystitis.  4.  Urethral  inflamniaiion,  especially 
gonorrhcea.  5.  Leucorrhoea  in  females.  6.  The  rupture  of  any  7ieigh- 
bouring  abscess  into  the  urinary  passages. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Pyuria  is  determined  by  the  general 
characters  of  the  urine  ;  by  chemical  examination,  which  reveals  the  pre- 
sence of  albumen,  and  the  peculiar  ropiness  with  alkalies  ;  and  by  micro- 
scopic investigation,  when  the  pus-corpuscles  or,  rarely,  pus-casts  may  be 
visible.  The  amount  of  pus  discharged  varies  considerably.  The  urine 
may  be  highly  offensive.  With  regard  to  diagfiosis,  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  is  to  determine  whether  pyuria  results  from  pyelitis,  or  from 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  lower  urinary  passages,  espe- 
cially when  these  conditions  are  associated  together.  The  presence  of 
epithelium-cells  from  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the  kidneys  is  very 
important  at  an  early  period  in  revealing  pyelitis,  but  these  elements  dis- 
appear in  course  of  time ;  if  the  complaint  exists  alone,  however,  the 
local  symptoms,  and  the  discharge  of  acid  urine  containing  much  pus, 
especially  if  combined  with  a  history  of  some  obvious  cause  of  pyelitis, 
are  sufficiently  distinctive.  When  pus  comes  from  the  bladder,  it  is 
frequently  ropy  and  tenacious,  on  account  of  the  urine  being  ammo- 
niacal ;  while  it  is  also  discharged  mainly  towards  the  end  of  the  act 
of  micturition.  When  disease  of  the  lower  passages  and  bladder  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
kidneys  are  likewise  involved.  When  pus  originates  in  urethral  in- 
flammation, there  are  the  local  signs  of  this  condition;  while  pus 
escapes  before  the  urine,  and  can  be  pressed  out  independently,  m 
doubtful  cases  where  there  is  leucorrhoea,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
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pass  a  catheter,  and  thus  to  remove  some  of  the  urine  directly  from 
the  bladder  for  examination. 

_  Treatment.— Should  pyuria  require  special  treatment,  the  prin- 
ciples are  : — r.  To  remove  any  obvious  cause  of  the  suppuration,  if 
possible.  2.  To  administer  remedies  to  check  the  formation  of  pus, 
the  chief  being  alum ;  astringent  preparations  of  iron ;  mineral  acids  ; 
tannic  or  gallic  acid ;  vegetable  astringents,  particularly  decoction  of 
uva  ursi  or  buchu ;  metallic  astringents  in  obstinate  cases  ;  balsams 
and  resins,  especially  balsam  copaibae ;  and  turpentine.  If  the  bladder 
is  affected,  injections  of  warm  water  are  useful;  or  even  astringent 
injections  might  be  carefully  employed.  3.  To  support  the  general 
health ;  and  to  treat  the  constitutional  state  by  good  diet,  change  of 
air,  sea-bathing,  tonics,  and  cod-liver  oil. 


III.  Chylous  Urine — Chyluria. 

Symptoms.— This  is  a  peculiar  condition,  in  which  the  urine  generally 
presents  a  whitish,  opaque,  and  milky  aspect,  but  occasionally  it  is 
somewhat  bloody.  It  contains  albumen,  fibrin,  and  fat  in  variable 
proportions.  When  the  urine  is  allowed  to  stand,  a  soft  coagulum 
forms,  while  the  fat  collects  on  the  surface  as  a  creamy  layer.  The 
microscope  reveals,  in  addition  to  fat-molecules,  granular  nucleated 
corpuscles  resembling  chyle-corpuscles.  Frequently  considerable  ema- 
ciation and  debility  accompany  chyluria,  but  these  symptoms  are  by  no 
means  constant.  The  condition  may  only  be  present  at  intervals,  of 
variable  duration ;  or  it  may  be  completely  cured. 

Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham  have  discovered  a  minute  nematoid 
worm,  to  which  they  have  attributed  chyluria,  named  the  Filarm  sanguinis 
hornims;  numbers  of  these  are  found  in  the  urine,  and  they  have  also 
been  seen  m  the  blood.  The  condition  is  chiefly  met  with  in  tropical 
climates,_in  some  countries  being  endemic.  The  adventitious  elements 
m  the  urine  are  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  blood  in 
the  kidneys ;  but  Dr.  William  Roberts  believes  that  they  come  directly 
from  the  absorbent  vessels.  He  remarks  :— "  It  may  be  supposed 
that  aggregations  of  these  Uttle  animals  {FilaricB)  in  the  kidneys,  or 
some  part  of  the  urinary  tract,  give  rise  to  rupture  of  the  lymphatics 
and  a  leakage  of  their  contents  into  the  urinary  channels,  and  in  this 
way  produce  chyluria."  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  however,  that 
chyluria  is  connected  with  Pilaris,  and  some  observers  have  attributed 
lymphaHcs  dilatation  and  consequent  rupture   of  the 

hn7f^l''?'^''T"~5^'^'''^"^-  '^^"^  ^^^^  little  effect  on  chyluria, 
whll  I,      ?  sometimes  cured  spontaneously.    The  chief  drugs 

tTSr.  J-""  ^"^Ployeci  or  recommended  in  its  treatment  a?e 
Inr^n  '"T-^  '''^^"'Senis,  especially  large  doses  of  gallic  acid  ;  and 
cS^^  ?  u  ^'^c'  °^  potassium.  Dr.  \Villiam  Roberts  quo  es  a 
case  which  was  benefited  by  decoction  of  mangrove  bark.  Salt-water 
baths  may  be  used ;  and  it  seems  best  to  restricT  animal  diet. 
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IV.  HjEMATURIA. 

-Etiology. — The  blood  in  hsematuria  may  come  from  the  kidneys ; 
from  their  pelves  or  infundibula,  or  the  ureters ;  from  the  bladder ;  from 
the  urethra ;  or,  in  females,  it  may  be  connected  with  uterine  or 
vaginal  htemorrhage,  including  ordinary  mensti-uation.  Excluding  the 
latter,  the  causes  of  hsematuria  may  be  arranged  thus  : — i.  Trauviatic, 
e.g.,  external  injury  affecting  any  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus ; 
severe  exertion  and  straining  ;  injury  by  instruments  ;  and  laceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureter,  bladder, 
or  urethra  by  a  calculus.  2.  Renal  affections,  viz.,  congestion,  including 
the  active  hyperaemia  induced  by  certain  articles,  especially  turpentine 
and  cantharides ;  acute  Bright's  disease  ;  suppurative  nephritis ;  can- 
cer ;  tubercle ;  renal  embolism ;  minute  calculi  in  the  tubules ; 
hydatids  and  other  parasites.  3.  Affections  of  eit'icr  pelvis  or  ureter, 
viz.,  cancer,  tubercle,  and  parasitic  diseases.  4.  Affections  of  the 
bladder,  including  congestion  ;  acute  cystitis  ;  cancer,  especially  if  of  a 
villous  and  fungous  nature ;  and  varicose  veins.  5.  Gonorrlixa  and 
other  tirethral  inflanunations.  6.  Endemic.  This  calls  for  special 
notice,  being  a  form  of  hjematuria  observed  in  certain  hot  climates, 
especially  the  Mauritius,  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  due  to  a 
small  parasite — Bilharzia  hceniatobia — affecting  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  bladder.  7.  Abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  blood,  particularly  in  connection  with  purpura  and  scurvy ; 
but  also  in  malignant  fevers,  cholera,  and  other  affections.  8.  Vicarious, 
chiefly  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  9.  Mental  emotion  in  rare  in- 
stances, it  is  said. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — For  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  is  highly 
important  to  notice  whether  blood  present  in  urine  is  passed  con- 
stantly, or  only  at  intervals,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  as 
after  riding,  jolting,  or  taking  certain  articles  of  food  ;  the  mode  of  its 
discharge,  whether  before  or  after  the  urine,  or  along  with  it,  and 
also  if  it  escapes  independently  of  micturition  ]  its  amount ;  and  the 
degree  in  Avhich  the  urine  and  blood  are  mingled,  whether  they  are 
intimately  mixed,  or  more  or  less  separate,  or  if  the  blood  forms  distinct 
coagula. 

The  characters  of  hasmaturia  associated  with  most  of  the  local  lesions 
mentioned  above  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out.  At  present  all  that 
need  be  said  is,  that  in  renal  hsematuria  the  blood  and  urine  are 
intimately  mixed,  the  colour  being  frequently  smoky,  while  under  the 
microscope  minute  moulded  coagula  or  casts  are  usually  visible,  being 
in  some  cases  numerous  and  decolorized,  and  accompanied  \yith  other 
renal  structures  ;  in  bleeding  from  the  pelvis  or  ureter  there  is  also  an 
intimate  admixture,  and  moulded  vermiform  coagula  of  considerable 
length  may  be  discharged  ;  in  vesical  hemorrhage  the  blood  is  expelled 
chiefly  or  only  towards  the  end  of  the  act  of  micturition ;  while  m  the 
urethral  variety  it  may  escape  or  be  pressed  out  independently  ot 
micturition,  and  when  urine  is  passed,  blood  precedes  it  or  colours  the 
first  portion,  and  then  the  urine  may  become  quite  clear,  blood  again 
appearing  at  the  close  of  the  act.    It  may,  however,  flow  back  into 
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the  bladder  from  the  urethra,  thus  colouring  the  urine  contained  in 
this  organ.  Blood  is  sometimes  purposely  mixed  with  urine  by  hysteri- 
cal patients  and  malingerers. 

The  diagnosis  of  hsematuria  may  be  further  aided  by  a  consideration 
of  the  history  of  the  case,  and  of  the  previous  symjatoms,  which  might 
reveal  some  cause,  such  as  a  calculus ;  the  seat  of  local  urinary  symp- 
toms, whether  pointing  to  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  urethra ;  the  results 
of  thorough  physical  examination  and  the  general  symptoms  pre- 
sent. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  are  followed  in  the  treatment  of  other  haemorrhages.  The 
most  valuable  internal  astringents  in  hsematuria  are  gallic  or  tannic  acid, 
acetate  of  lead,  or  full  doses  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  a 
little  opium.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotine  deserves  trial. 
The  local  use  of  cold  is  also  often  highly  beneficial,  in  the  form  of  ice 
applied  to  the  loins,  hypogastrium,  or  perineum,  or  of  cold  injections 
into  the  bladder;  astringent  injections  are  also  permissible  in  some 
forms  of  vesical  htemorrhage.  Dry-cupping  over  the  renal  regions  is 
frequently  very  useful  when  the  blood  comes  from  the  kidneys ;  and 
occasionally  local  removal  of  blood  is  desirable.  Pressure  can  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  urethral  haemorrhage,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may 
be  requisite  to  pass  a  catheter  or  sound.  After  the  occurrence  of  renal 
hsematuria,  it  is  important  to  watch  the  case  for  some  time,  as  coagula 
may  remain  in  the  tubules  and  thus  set  up  serious  mischief 


V.  H^MATINURIA. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  urine  occasionally  contains  more 
or  less  of  the  colouring  matter  and  albumen  of  the  blood,  but  no  cor- 
puscles or  fibrin,  and  to  this  condition  the  term  hcsmatimiria  has  been 
applied.  This  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  septic  and  malig- 
nant fevers ;  occasionally  in  purpura  and  scurvy;  after  poisoning  by 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride  ;  and  as  a  distinct  affec- 
tion, iiamed  paroxysmal  or  intertnittent  hcematinuria,  which  seems  to 
be  chiefly  caused  originally  by  cold,  but  has  also  been  attributed  to 
mjury  over  the  renal  region,  and  exposure  to  malaria.  Pathologically 
the  condition  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  becoming  disintegrated  and  dissolved ;  or  to  a  nervous  disturbance 
leading  to  temporary  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels,  with  the  conse- 
quent escape  of  some  of  their  contents,  without  rupture.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  m  some  of  the  cases  described  corpuscles  have  been 
present  in  the  urine  originally,  which  have  subsequently  broken  down 
and  become  dissolved. 

?>\uvio^K.— Intermittent  hcemaiinuria  comes  on  in  sudden  and 
usually  irregular  paroxysms,  varying  much  in  their  frequency  in  differ- 
ent cases,  only  occurring  during  the  day,  and  generally  lasting  from 
three  to  twelve  hours ;  being  preceded  for  a  brief  period  by  chills  or 
ngors,  languor,  a  sense  of  weight  or  dull  pain  over  the  kidneys,  pain 
or  stiffness  in  the  legs,  occasionally  retraction  of  the  testicles,  and 
nausea  or  vomiting.    As  a  rule  there  is  no  pyrexia,  and  the  tempera- 
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ture  falls  in  some  cases  below  the  normal.  The  urine  becomes  very 
dark,  resembling  porter  or  port  wine  ;  usually  turbid ;  and  highly 
albuminous  ;  while  it  deposits  a  chocolate-coloured  sediment,  which 
microscopically  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  granular  matter,  sometimes 
mixed  with  hsematine  crystals,  and  often  with  a  few  dark  granular 
casts  and  ciystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Spectroscopic  examination  shows 
two  absorption  bands  between  the  orange  and  green  portions  of  the 
spectrum,  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  oxy-h^moglobin,  and  Drs. 
Forrest  and  Finlayson  of  Glasgow  have  reported  cases  in  which  they 
noticed  in  addition  "  a  third,  somewhat  narrow,  absorption  band  about 
the  middle  of  the  red  in  the  spectrum  "  which  they  regard  as  due  to 
the  presence  of  meta-hsemoglobin,  though  they  are  not  certain  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  substance.  In  the  intervals  the  urine  seems  to  be  quite 
normal ;  and  the  change  to  the  healthy  condition  may  be  equally 
sudden  with  the  onset  of  the  paroxysm. 

Treatment. — Full  doses  of  quinine  and  iron  have  been  found  of 
most  service  in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint. 


Chapter  XL. 

UREMIA— URyEMIC  POISONING. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. —  Uramia  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
group  of  symptoms  which  are  liable  to  occur  as  the  result  of  grave 
interference  with  the  urinary  functions.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  arise  may  be  stated  generally  as  : — i.  Diseases  of  the  kidtieys, 
especially  Bright's  disease ;  or  nervous  and  vascular  derangement  of 
these  organs,  which  prevents  them  from  performing  their  excretory 
work  properly.  2.  Obstruction  of  both  ureters,  so  that  the  urine  which 
is  formed  cannot  escape  into  the  bladder,  though  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  symptoms  are  by  no  means  characteristic  in  these  cases. 
3.  Retention  of  the  wine  iii  the  bladder  from  any  cause,  when  the 
uraemic  state  is  supposed  to  be  partly  due  to  re-absorption  of  the 
urinary  elements. 

Most  authorities  regard  the  phenomena  of  ursemia  as  due  to  the 
accumulation  in  the  blood  of  poisonous  materials,  the  circulation  of 
which  through  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  occasions  the  effects 
characteristic  of  this  condition.  Formerly  they  were  attributed  to  non- 
excretion  of  urea,  or  to  the  decomposition  of  this  substance,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  more  recent  observa- 
tions, however,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  chief  poisonous  agents  are 
materials  produced  as  the  result  of  imperfect  tissue-metamorphosis, 
which  in  the  normal  course  of  events  should  be  further  converted  into 
urea  and  uric  acid,  and  then  excreted.  The  watery  state  of  the  blood; 
and  oedema  with  ancemia  of  the  brain  substance,  have  also  been  made 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  uraemia.  •  1  •  j- 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  met  with  mdici- 
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tive  of  ursemia  are  headache,  sometimes  fixed  behind  the  neck  or  at 
the  back  of  the  orbits,  or  a  sense  of  weight  and  jaressure  over  the 
forehead  or  vertex ;  vertigo  ;  increased  irritability  of  the  voluntary- 
muscles,  evidenced  by  muscular  twitchings  or  fits  of  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions, in  the  latter  the  face  being  pale  and  the  pupils  dilated,  several 
fits  sometimes  occurring  in  rapid  succession,  with  more  or  less  stupor 
in  the  intervals,  though  consciousness  is  often  partially  restored  ;  cere- 
bral disturbance,  usually  in  the  direction  of  drowsiness,  heaviness, 
and  confusion  of  ideas,  culminating  in  stupor  or  profound  coma, 
■■  delirium  being  only  exceptionally  observed ;  disturbance  of  vision, 
i  in  the  way  of  dimness  of  sight  from  time  to  time,  or  actual  temporary 
blindness,  there  being  no  necessary  organic  changes  revealed  by  the 
ophthalmoscope ;  deafness  in  rare  instances ;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
•  the  matters  discharged  containing  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  may 
be  perceptible  to  the  smell ;  occasionally  an  urinous  or  ammoniacal 
odour  of  the  breath  and  sweat ;  and  in  exceptional  cases  paroxysms 
of  dyspnoea.  The  exact  combination  of  symptoms  in  any  individual 
case  varies  considerably,  as  well  as  the  mode  and  rapidity  of  their 

■  onset.  As  a  rule  they  come  on  gradually,  beginning  with  headache 
:  and  vomiting.    Occasionally  uraemia  is  revealed  by  a  perfectly  sudden 

apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  attack;  by  blindness;  or  by  severe 
'  vomiting. 

Diagnosis.— Certain  cases  of  ursemia  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
'  rnistaken  for  those  of  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  opium-poisoning.  The 

■  diagnostic  points  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter ;  at  present  I 
»  would  only  draw  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  testing  the  urine 
1  in  all  cases  of  sudden  insensibility.  Cases  of  belladonna-poisoning 
I  may  also  simulate  urgemia.  The  possibility  of  headache  or  giddiness, 
'  disturbances  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  being  due 
'  to  this  cause,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Treatment.-— In  the  uremic  state  the  main  indications  are  to  remove 
any  cause  of  urinary  obstruction  ;  to  use  measures  for  promoting  ex- 

'  cretion  of  urine,  especially  free  dry-cupping,  or  the  application  of  heat 
and  moisture  over  the  loins ;  to  encourage  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
the  aid  of  warm,  vapour,  or  hot-air  baths  3  and  to  treat  symptoms. 

;  Inhalation  of  chloroform  is  useful  during  the  epileptiform  attacks. 

Wenesection  is  often  employed  for  apoplectic  seizures,  but  is  not  admis- 

-.sible  should  there  be  advanced  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Sinapisms 

■  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  limbs.  Vomiting  must 
I  be  treated  m  the  usual  way ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  check  diarrhoea 
'  too  speedily,  and  a  brisk  purgative  is  not  unfrequently  very  serviceable, 

such  as  a  full  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar. 
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Chapter  XLI. 

RENAL  CONGESTION— EMBOLISM— INFARCTION. 

Etiology. — Congestion  of  the  kidneys  may  be  active  or  viecJianical. 
Active  renal  congestion,  also  named  catarrhal  nephritis,  may  result 
from  : — i.  Any  pyrexial  condition,  but  especially  that  accompanying 
the  exanthemata.  2.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  3.  The  use  of  certain 
medicines  in  excess,  viz.,  cantharides,  turpentine,  nitre,  cubebs,  or 
copaiba.  4.  Irritating  urine  in  connection  with  diabetes.  5.  Morbid 
formations  in  the  kidney ;  or  emboli.  6.  The  early  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion. 7.  It  is  said  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  or,  possibly, 
active  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  as  in  cases  of  hysteria.  Mechanical 
hypersemia  is  a  common  consequence  of: — i.  Some  cardiac  or  pul- 
monary disease  interfering  with  the  general  venous  circulation. 
2.  Pressure  upon  one  or  both  renal  veins,  or  upon  the  inferior  vena 
cava  above  their  point  of  junction^  by  an  abdominal  tumour  or  a  preg- 
nant uterus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — At  first  the  kidneys  present  the  charac- 
ters ordinarily  accompanying  congestion,  viz.,  enlargement  and  increase 
in  weight ;  increased  redness,  with  points  of  vascularity,  especially 
corresponding  to  the  Malpighian  bodies  ;  and  sometimes  minute 
ecchymoses.  In  many  forms  of  active  hypersemia  there  is  a  catarrhal 
state  of  the  ducts  of  the  pyramids,  with  shedding  of  their  epithelium. 
After  mechanical  congestion  has  lasted  for  some  time,  the  usual  patho- 
logical changes  are  set  up,  leading  ultimately  to  grave  disorganization 
of  the  kidneys,  these  organs  becoming  contracted,  indurated,  and 
sometimes  granular  or  irregular,  while  their  cortical  substance  under- 
goes more  or  less  atrophy.  Microscopic  examination  reveals  altera- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  tubes,  with  thickening  of  their  walls ;  changes 
in  the  epithelium,  which  is  often  destroyed  ;  increase  in  the  intertubular 
connective  tissue  ;  and  permanent  distension  of  the  minute  vessels. 
By  some  authorities  this  condition  is  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  Bright's 
disease. 

Emboli  not  unfrequently  lodge  in  the  kidneys,  and  give  rise_  to 
i7ifarctions,  which  are  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  cortical  portion; 
differ  in  size ;  and  are  usually  well-defined  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the 
base  towards  the  surface.  At  first  they  present  a  dark-red  colour,  but 
become  decolorized  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  leaving 
yellow  masses,  which  may  be  ultimately  absorbed,  depressed  cicatrices 
alone  remaining.  Rarely  an  infarction  softens  and  breaks  down, 
forming  a  pseudo-abscess  ;  or  it  is  said  that  even  actual  pus  may  be 
produced. 

Symptoms. — Congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  ordinarily  indicated  by 
the  urine  becoming  diminished  in  quantity,  high-coloured,  and  con- 
centrated, and  depositing  urates  abundantly  on  standing;  Mliile  it 
afterwards  contains  some  albumen,  occasionally  a  little  blood  or  clear 
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1  fibrinous  casts,  with  a  few  renal  epithelium-cells.  In  some  forms  of 
iociive  hypersemia,  however,  a  copious  flow  of  pale  and  watery  urine 
:  takes  place,  which  is  of  low  specific  gravity.  There  may  be  a  sense 
i  of  fulness  about  the  loins,  or  even  a  certain  degree  of  heavy  pain,  and 
ttenderness  is  frequently  complained  of  If  the  congestion  subsides, 
:the  urine  assumes  its  normal  characters ;  but  if  it  continues  and  leads 
■  to  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys,  this  fluid  presents  more  marked  and 
;  permanent  changes,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered.  As  a  rule 
1  there  are  no  symptoms  indicative  of  renal  embolism.  If  the  embolus 
iis  large,  its  lodgment  may  cause  a  sudden  severe  pain  in  the  renal 
I  region,  shooting  towards  the  pelvis;  followed  by  albuminuria  or  hsema- 
•tuna.  Should  an  abscess  form  in  the  kidney  after  embolism,  symptoms 
indicative  of  this  event  might  set  in. 

Treatment.— If  renal  congestion  calls  for  any  positive  interference, 
the  mam  indication  is  to  remove  or  mitigate  its  cause  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, especially  in  the  form.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture ;  free  dry-cupping,  or  the  application  of  heat  and  moisture  over 
the_  loins,  or  in  some  cases  the  removal  of  a  Httle  blood  from  this 
region  ;  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  ;  and  active  purgation,  are  the  chief 
:direct  remedies  to  be  employed. 


Chapter  XLII. 

SUPPURATIVE  INFLAMMATION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

THE  KIDNEYS. 

I.  Suppurative  Nephritis— Renal  Abscess. 

IEtiology.— The  causes  of  renal  inflammation  ending  in  suppuration 
re:— I.  Injury  ixom  without.    2.  Some  direct  irritation  in  the  sub- 

■  tance  of  the  kidney,  especially  from  a  calculus.  3.  Suppuration  in  the 
ladder  or  urinary  passages,  that  in  the  kidney  being  set  up  either  bv 
xtension  or  independently,  the  latter  being  probably  the  result  of  a 
md  of  local  pyeeraia  4.  Embolism.  5.  General  pycBmia.  6.  jExten- 
lon  ot  intlammation  from  surrounding  structures 
Anatomical  Characters.— Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the 

rrsfT   Pnl'     '  '-^^^r^'T^  kidney  are  in  most  cases'similar  at 

rs  ,  .iz.,  en  argemen  of  theorgan;  hyperemia,  much  blood  flowin- on 
.ction ;  and  diminution  in  consistence.  It  is  Supposed  that  an  nte 
-  tial  exudation  then  forms.  Suppuration  usually  commences  in  sepa- 
te  points,  which  extend  and  coalesce  so  as  to  form  one  or  moiV 
bscesses  these  varying  much  in  size.  In  most  forms  of  the  di  ea  e 
n  y  one  kidney  is  usually  involved,  and  there  is  finally  bu  a  ng  e 
bscess,  winch  may  attain  large  dimensions.  If  not  opened,  it  generaUy 
ursts  either  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  externally  in  the  loins  into 
>e  peritoneum  or  sub-peritoneal  tissue  ;  into  the  intestines;  o"imo The 
lorax.    Occasionally  inspissation  of  the  contents  takes  place,  followed 
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by  caseation  and  calcification,  a  cure  being  thus  effected.  In  pyaemia 
ntimerous  scattered  abscesses  of  small  size  are  observed.  It  is  said  that 
pus  is  sometimes  infiltrated  through  the  kidneys ;  and  also  that  it  may 
form  within  the  tubules. 

Symptoms. — Acute  suppurative  nephritis  is  generally  accompanied 
with  local  pain  in  the  corresponding  lumbar  region,  often  severe, 
increased  by  movement,  and  frequently  shooting  towards  the  bladder, 
testis,  or  thigh  ;  as  well  as  with  tenderness.  The  testis  may  be  drawn 
up.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  concentrated,  or  even 
actually  suppressed ;  and  it  frequently  contains,  some  blood  or  merely  a 
little  albumen,  but  these  elements  may  be  quite  absent.  As  a  rule 
distinct  rigors  usher  in  the  complaint,  followed  by  marked  pyrexia, 
which  has  a  great  tendency  to  assume  a  typhoid  type,  especially  when 
suppuration  commences,  this  being  accompanied  with  repeated 
shiverings.  Sympathetic  vomiting  is  not  uncommon.  Uremic 
symptoms  are  also  liable  to  arise.  Should  a  large  abscess  form,  it 
presents  as  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  fulness  or  tumour,  usually  in  the 
lumbar  region,  where  it  may  afterwards  burst.  If  it  opens  into  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  takes  place  along  with 
the  urine,  and  this  may  afterwards  continue  either  persistently  or  at 
intervals.  Various  symptoms  may  result  from  the  bursting  of  a  renal 
abscess  into  other  parts.  When  the  kidneys  are  involved  in  pyaemia, 
there  are  no  prominent  local  signs ;  and  such  is  often  the  case  when 
renal  inflammation  follows  some  morbid  condition  of  the  urinary 
passages,  when  it  also  frequently  runs  a  somewhat  clironic  course. 


II.  Pyelitis— Inflammation  of  the  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney— 

Pyonephrosis. 

Etiology. — PyeHtis  signifies  inflammation  involving  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the  kidney.  Its  important  causes 
are  :— i.  Direct  irritation  by  foreign  matters  lodged  in  the  renal  pelvis, 
especially  a  calculus  or  gravel,  parasites,  and  blood-clots.  2.  Morbid 
deposits  in  the  membrane,  viz.,  cancer  or  tubercle.  3.  Extemion  oi 
inflammation  from  the  bladder  along  the  ureter.  4.  Irritation  by 
accumulated  urine,  resulting  from  closure  of  the  ureter  owing  to  pressure 
or  internal  obstruction,  especially  if  this  urine  has  become  decomposed. 
5.  In  rare  instances  pyelitis  seems  to  be  set  up  as  an  idiopathic  aff'ection, 
from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  other  injurious  influences.  6.  A 
certain  degree  of  catarrh  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  infundibula  may  also 
arise  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  especially  various  febrile  aflec- 
tions;  organic  affections  of  the  kidneys,  and  diabetes;  or  from  the 
use  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  turpentine  or  cantharides. 

An-^tomical  Characters.— Pyelitis  maybe  acute  or  chronic,  and  tne 
appearances  vary  accordingly.  The  acute  form,  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  usually  catarrhal,  is  characterized  by  injection  of  the  lining 
membrane,  occasionally  with  slight  ecchymoses  or  extravasations  or 
blood  ;  relaxation  and  softening  ;  shedding  of  epithelium  ;  and  tne 
subsequent  discharge  of  a  purulent  mucus,  or  of  actua  pus.  ucu 
sionally  diphtheritic  or  croupous  inflammation  is  observed,  along  Avitn  . 
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similar  condition  of  other  mucous  surfaces.    The  chronic  variety  may 
either  follow  the  acute,  or  commence  independently.    The  membrane 
IS  then  pale,  though  some  of  its  veins  may  be  permanently  distended  • 
often  grey  or  slate-coloured  from  pigment ;   much  thickened  :  and 
unusually  firm.  Pus  is  constantly  formed,  and  if  there  is  no  obstruction 
It  flows  away  with  the  urine  ;  should  there,  however,  be  an  impediment 
to  Its  escape,  the  pus  accumulates  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  it 
distends  more  and  more,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  named  pyone- 
_ptrosts;  here  It  IS  commonly  mixed  with  other  materials,  such  as  urine 
which  is  usually  decomposed  and  ammoniacal,  deposits  or  incrustations 
'  ot  uric  acid  and  urates  or  phosphates,  calculi  or  other  materials  which 
have  excited  the  pyelitis,  or  blood.    By  degrees  the  substance  of  the 
kidney  is  compressed  and  invaded  upon,  until  ultimately  the  organ  may 
be  completely  destroyed,  a  mere  sac  remaining,  containing  pus  and 
other  matters.    In  other  mstances  distinct  disease  is  set  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  kidney-/j'./^-;,,^/,„-/^>,  or  it  may  simply  shrivel  up  and 
become  atrophied.     The  accumulation  may  burst   in    any  of  the 
•  turT"  ''^K ''"^^  "^'""'^  '"^^^  >  °'  occasionally  ulceration  of  the 
eSicurbefo^far  V\  "P.  f--g^  body,  and  perforation 

c  occurs  before  any  particular  distension  of  the  pelvis  is  observed  In 
^  some  cases  the  pus  becomes  inspissated,  and  abundant  calcareous 

:stSLrup°""''  "         ^"^"'"^  '""'''^  conVa'ctrand 

SvMPTOMs.-In  the  majority  of  cases  pyehtis  is  preceded  by  or 
.accompanied  with,  symptoms  due  to  its  cause,  for  instance  those  of 
c  calculus  or  disease  of  the  bladder.     The  W  clinicaT  phenomena 
associated  with  this  complaint  are  uneasiness  or  pain  over  one  or  both 

lln^:::s^^^^^^^^^  -^^^T^  ^^^^-^-^  or^hootir/do^a^dl  • 

hanees  ?n  the  uZf  .^^^^ness  ;  generally  frequent  micturition 
-nWrnpnf  /  '^"^      '"""^  instances  the  presence  of  a  rena 

ht  morbid  S  "^"'^         ^'^^         ^i^h  pus,  until  fina% 

)eded  in  any  way  as  bv  tL  inV.  T  °/  P"'  ""^""^  "^^^^^ im- 
oecome  quite  nSSafprovLonr     i  °^  ""'^^  "^'^^ 

I  mplicated,  or  if  ^e' ensure  of^i^.°"'.      '^- ^''^"^^"^  '  '^^'''^ 
>f  pus  is  merely  lessened     Sho^in"?!,'""  T  ^"^°"^Pl^te,  the  quantity 
:opious  flow  of  pum  enrurmP  W  obstruction  be  removed,  a 

■f  events  may  brr^peld  f^S  I"  P^'"""  ^"^^^"1^ ' 
emain  permanently.^  Forth  ^if^^^^^^  "^'^  °'  obstruction  may 
■elvis,  it  tends  to  decompose  nil  .."'"'f  '"^^'"^^  ^'^^  ^-^"'-^l 
mmoniacal  state  Shrid  i  rr'  ^^'"^l^'.^^^'^^^h  discharged  in  an 
ess  or  tumour  l  procWH  1  ^ ^^^''T  '^"'^'^  '-accumulate  here,  a  ful- 
nlargement,  bit  pre^Tnth'fanX^^^^  the  general  characters  of  a  renal 
presenting  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  feel.    This  fulness 
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will  increase  in  size  from  time  to  time  should  the  ureter  become 
obstructed,  being  then  also  more  painful  and  tender,  and  it  may 
suddenly  subside  when  the  impediment  is  removed.  Occasionally  the 
enlargement  attains  very  large  dimensions.       .    .     ,  .  . 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  pyrexia  in  the  acute  form  ot 
pyelitis,  preceded  by  rigors.    When  suppuration  is  set  up,  there  are 
commonly  repeated  rigors,  in  some  cases  recurring  at  regular  mtervals  ; 
and  in  prolonged  cases  signs  of  hectic  fever  appear.    The  bowels  are 
often  disturbed,  there  being  either  diarrhcea  or  obstinate  constipation, 
the  latter  resulting  from  pressure  on  the  colon.   If  the  kidneys  become 
ndependently  iniplicated,  symptoms  indicative  of  Bright's  disease  set 
n     In  some^  cases  recovery  takes  place,  provided  only  one  kidney  is 
affected,  and  the  cause  of  the  complaint  can  be  removed,  though  often 
with  co'mplete  destruction  of  the  involved  organ     Most  commonly, 
however,  death  ultimately  ensues  from  gradual  exhaustion  Ihis 
ev^t  n  ly  also  result  from  perforation  or  rupture  of  the  distended  pelvis, 
the  symptoms  differing  according  to  the  dnecUon  m  which  Ae  op  n^ 
ing  takes  place,  and  the  structure  with  which  the  purulent  collection 
communicates. 

III.  Perinephritis. 
In  perinephritis  the  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney  becomes  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  the  process  usually  terminating  ^-^^J^^^^^^;,^,^  ,Tive 
be  caused  by  injury:  exposure  to  cold;  or  by  previous  suppuratve 
nLhS  s  or  pye  itis  Clinically  it  presents  a  history  vei^'  much  like 
o  the  diLases  just  mentioned  but  is  distmguished  from  these 
^ffect^Ls  VtS         of  any  marked  disturbance  of       renal  func- 

Te  lumbar  re'^^^^^^  observed.    The  purulent  accumulation  gene- 

Sly  op^^^^^^^  ™ay  rupture  in  various  other  directions. 

General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 
and  other  characteristic  symptoms  which  accompany  it  ;     well  a^^^^^^^^^ 
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symp  oms,  and  their  speedy  subsidence,  suffidently  characterize  this 
condmon.    Acute  cyshHs  sometimes  simulates  renal  inflammaHon 
.A  ^^^o^J°sis.-Suppurative  infJammatory  diseases  n.  connection 

he  rpinl  ;    7  0"  ^-count  of  the  interference  S 

the  renal  functions  ;  the  constitutional  disturbance  which  they  occasi^ 
and  the  dangers  mcident  to  the  rupture  of  any  purulent  SiSk,n^ 

fnd  vh.^f'"-;""'^^     f  ^^'"'^  t°      durat  on  cause 

and  whether  it  is  smgle  or  double.  When  confirmed  this  com' 
plamt  IS  always  serious,  but  even  after  complete  desTiuction  of  the' 
kidney  recovery  may  follow,  provided  only  one  o^n  nvolved' 
chtn  c'disSst  iJ  theT'  favourable^han  thft  whicrfohows 

etSbft:berc£  S'canTen  '"""^  P""^"  ^  ^^^^^  ^^-^^  - 

V  '^^^^™ENT.— The  general  measures  applicable  at  the  outset  in  ill 
the  forms  of  acute  renal  inflammation  are  ti  keep  the  patient  in  h.d 
completely  at  rest;  to  cup  over  the  loins  to  the  ex^enforfrom  6  to  rn 
or  13  ounces,  if  the  case  is  favourable,  or  othenvte  o  dry  cup  freelv 

aiid  the  pus  ev.acuated  when  the  proper  time  arriverZ  5^  1.;  if  ^^^^^e, 
the  aspirateur  is  most  serviceable  A  i-  ^l  .  '  Z  '^"''^  Purpose 
along  C-ith  ^/-/. Wmafbe  req^^^^  f  7^.^"^  ^^PPO^t, 

should  set  in     In  M'fl  ■';  ,.'^^4^^^^'^'  especially,  if  typhoid  symptoms 

for  the  treatment  of  purulenrSar/e^n  "f^^^^^f  requisite 

considered.  P^ruient  aischarge  m  the  urme  have  already  been 
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cnSautL^^^^  orthTmtL'''"r''^'  classifications  adopted  by 

structural  disease  of  the  kfdnevs  .^"^P'°ycd  to  signify  any 

dropsy,  but  these  sym^tmsl^e^^ot  es^^^^^^^^^^  albuininurii  anj 

and  ./.re  forms  uncW  whtT.   f     P^'raanly  it  is  divided 
discussed.  '  ''""^'^  Y^^^'^h  Its  several  varieties  may  be 

VcuTE  Bkichx's  D:sease.-Acute  Desquamative  Nephkh.s 
Acute  Tubal  Nephritis 
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excessive  drinking ;  or  is  occasionally  set  up  in  the  course  of  other 
exanthemata  besides  scarlet  fever,  e.g.,  measles  or  typhus  fever  ;m  the 
collapse-stage  of  cholera;  after  ague  or  exposure  to/"^^;^^}^^^^^^^^ 
or  during  pregnancy.     There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
ZLogLl  cmse  in  many  of  these  conditions  consists  m  undue  exera  e 
of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  these  organs  having  to  excrete  matemls 
which  are  either  formed  in  excess  or  of  an  unusual  character,  or  such 
Is  ough  to  be  removed  by  the  skin.    The  chief  predispo^tng  causes  a  e 
Se  efrly  period  of  life;  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin;  ^temperate 
hlbits;  aid  occupations  which  involve  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  In 
ome  cases  Bright's  disease  probably  exists  in  a  ^h-nic  form  ..t^^^^^^ 
giving  rise  to  any  evident  symptoms,  until  one  of  the  above  causes 
leads  to  an  acute  exacerbation.  ,     j  •  „j 

ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS.-The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  mcreased 
in  weight  in  most  cases  considerably.    At  first  they  are  deeply  con- 
gested the  surface  and  a  section  presenting  a  deep  dusky-red  colour 
wih  darker  spots  corresponding  to  the  ^^Y^'^''-'' f^ff  Za\ 
minute  h^moShages  ;  while  the  superficial  vems        distend  d  a  d 
nuantitv  of  bloody  fluid  escapes  on  section.     The  surface  is  quite 
smooth  and  the  capsule  is  easily  separated.   The  enlargement  is  mainly 
dufto  increase  in  he  cortical  substance,  which  is  found  to  be  much 
tt  ckened  softened,  lacerable,  and  friable.    The  pelves  and  infundibula 
a  e  also  injec       a  .d  a  bloody  liquid  is  often  found  here.    In  a  more 
ndvanced  stage  the  colour  of  the  cortical  portion  changes  becoming 
eithermore  or  less  white,  yellowish-white,  or  pale-buff  as  well  as  opaque 
^nd  dotted  ox  presenting  a  mottled  surface  of  red  and  white ;  while  the 
pyfamfds  re^^^^^^  and  striated,  red  lines  radiatmg  m  a  fan-like 

"  M;SX-— on  reveals  capillary  f^^^. 
sence  of  fibrinous  exudation  withm  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  aion^ 
vi^i  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  extremely  abundant  epithelium-cel 
:  eh  become  detached,  rapidly  increase  ^oT  cdfs 'ST s^me  of 
thP  tubules  manv  of  wh  ch  appear  crammed  full  of  cells,  while  some  oi 
them  are  dikted.  Most  of  the  epithelial  particles  are  altered  in  the 
cCacters  be'ng  enk^^^^  cloudy  or  opaque  ;  more  or  less  granu  ai 
'from  Ae  presence  of  protein  granules  or  sometimes  of  fat ;  or  qmte 
from  the  PJ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ells  are  also  present,  resultmg  fiom 

dismtegmted.    ^bunda^^^^^^^^^^  1^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^ 

stecw'ctSers  of  .he  changes  in  the  Wdney  ^^^^^^ 

with  scilatina  have  already  l?=»\f ,f '^'f      vo  'V  pa^  ■ 
named  glomcrulo  -  nephritis  by  Klebs.  ?7,,,„,;,„1 
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cojnplicatiom  are  commonly  observed  esnen'allv  c:prr^„c  •  a 

addition  .„%illary  engorgeLen.  and  mp.u  t        tpi.heKaT"'  ,7 

dropsy  rap  dlv  extendino- 1'^  fh^.  ^^^v  \  vomitmg,  m  other  cases 

sion'alUUc'pSZeilS  t:^^^^^^^^^  t^^l ' 

established,  the  diaracteristir  rHnT.!  When  the  disease  is 

the  urine  ■  moL TlSs  ™  signs  include  pecuHar  changes  in 

efiusion  imo  serous  caS^  frequently  accompanied  with 

puffiness,  and  dXss  of  the  skin  '  "^^^^^^^^  P^"o^> 

mations/endocaYdids  nneumnnS      ^"'^^^^7  5°  serous  inflam^ 

rally  some  de^fe  ofdS^paTn  ^^^^^^^  P^^^^^^'  Gene- 

renal  regions,^ut  d  ese  seSion.  n, I  f experienced  over  the 
is  in  most  ca^es  looTJu^l^^^^^  ^'TT' '  "^^^^""tion  also 

urine  passed  is  greatly  TrnS^^^^^^^^^ 

almost  or  quite  furpressed     Th^'  times  this  excretion  is 

following  ch\racters^-?3t  IS  dar^     "T''  f  discharged  has  the 

from  the%resence  of  blood  the  iSter  often       '^''f  -P^^"^^"^' 
a  smoky,  bro^vn,  or  dark-red  tinV        °^^^^^;^^^-^>"g      urine  to  assume 
X030,  1040,  or  i^ore     he  reacdo;  t  P^^^'^     high-xo25  to 

odour  is  replaced  V  one'^SZared  T^^ 

Avashings  of  flesh  or  whpv         k    ?  °^  beef-tea,  or  to  the 

flocculfnt;  wSurate  areVreoufntW  forms,  brown  and 

tion  reveals  abundance  5  Smen'  th7°'  ^'^'^^^^^^ 
almost  solid  on  boiling.    The  exSe  ion  of  «°f\etimes  becoming 

greatly  diminished,  bift  uric  acidTf.K  ?  "^'^  '^""^  inorganic  salts  is 
scope  the  deposit  s  seen  to  consi  of  /f^''  •  ^"^^^  '^'^  ^^i<=ro- 
cases  much  altered  in  the  ?  charTcter.  ^lood-corpusdes,  in  some 
more  or  less  swollen,  doudv  or  '  ^1  ''"''^  ^P'thelium-cells,  usually 
remnants  of  these  cells,  rtheform^  of  °'  P'^^''^^^^  disintegrated; 
renal  epithelium  ;  amo  phous  pSleJ  o"f  n  °'  ^'"^""^^^  "^^"^^  ^  ^-^^ra- 
chieflyof  the^/.;^andSX/  lw^  '-^"d  numerous  casts, 

with  a  few  large  or  smallT«t/ Ind  t''  '""^  °^  "^^^ium  size 

casts  change  d°uring  the  proS  l°Z'  T'^^'i^''^""^-- casts.  The 
It  IS  very  important  to  study^hese  olfnr?.  ^''^ht's  disease,  and 

fat  appears  in  connect  rUh  the  ^  '^^^"^^  not  uncommonly  a  little 
which  disappears  as  the  disease  subsides    '  '"^         ''''  epithdium, 

apaS;;^SL°-^^^^^^  cases  rendering 

characteristic  blanched  nastv  3  ''''  ^''^  ^^^<^  assumes  a 

and  edema  of  the  lungs  are  comml' "'^f -f'    ^^drothorax,  ascites, 

ngs  are  common ;  while  oedema  glottidis  some- 
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times  proves  highly  dangerous.  The  patient  generally  feels  dull  and 
heavy,  or  complains  of  headache,  distinct  urasmic  symptoms  being  also 
liable  to  supervene  at  any  time.  Inflammatory  complications  will  be 
indicated  by  their  special  sigiis,  those  chiefly  to  be  borne  in  mind  being 
pericarditis,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  endocarditis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia. 
Fever  is  often  high,  with  a  full  hard  pulse ;  while  there  is  complete 
loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  usuahy  constipation.  The  blood  is 
hyperinotic. 

The  late  Dr.  Sibson  (Lumleian  Lectures,  1874),  has  drawn  special 
attention  to  certain  signs  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  vessels  in 
cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  in  the  acute  form  he  frequently  noticed 
the  following  phenomena  :— tension  and  hardness  of  the  radial  artery  ; 
a  second  beat  over  the  aorta  in  the  first  and  second  right  intercostal 
spaces  ;  an  intensified  metallic  second  sound  and  muffled  first  sound 
over  the  aorta ;  reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  variously  distributed, 
but  usually  best  heard  over  the  septum  ventriculorum ;  and  in  most 
cases  a  doubled  second  sound.  The  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied 
in  many  instances,  but  in  others  this  effect  of  Bright's  disease  was  pre- 
vented by  the  co-existence  of  some  wasting  and  exhausting  complaint. 
The  correctness  of  these  observations  has  been  abundantly  confirmed, 
and  the  signs  in  connection  with  the  vascular  system  in  cases  of 'acute 
Bright's  disease  are  now  generally  regarded  as   of  considerable 

importance.  ^  •  w>  j- 

Course,  Duration,  and  Terminations.— Acute  Bright  s  disease 
presents  considerable  variations  in  these  respects.  Recovery  may  follow, 
either  speedily  or  gradually.  Complete  restoration  is  indicated  by  dis- 
appearance of  the  dropsy  ;  by  subsidence  of  pyrexia,  and  return  of  the 
functional  activity  of  the  skin  ;  and  by  the  urine  becoming  abundant, 
clear  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  while  blood,  albumen,  and  casts  dis- 
appear many  of  the  latter  assuming  the  hyaline  character  during  the 
progress  towards  convalescence.  Some  fatty  changes  may  be  noticed, 
but  they  disappear  in  a  favourable  case.  As  a  rule  the  dropsy  subsides 
before  the  albuminuria,  and  the  latter  may  hold  on  for  a  considerable 
time  Not  uncommonly  acute  Bright's  disease  passes  into  a  chronic 
form  Death  may  result  from  dropsy  affecting  important  parts,  such 
as  the  glottis;  from  inflammatory  compfications ;  or  from  ursemia. 

Diagnosis  —The  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs ;  the  pecuhar 
train  of  symptoms  ;  and  the  characters  presented  by  the  urine,  ^  most 
cases  render  the  diagnosis  of  acute  Bright's  disease  quite  easy.  When 
the  aff-ection  sets  in  insidiously,  as  with  ursemic  symptoms,  there  may 
be  much  obscurity  at  first.  It  must  be  remembered  that  acute  Bright  s 
disease  may  occur  as  an  exacerbation  of  the  chronic  form,  and  an  im- 
portant matter  bearing  upon  diagnosis  is  to  determine  whether  such  is 
the  case,  or  whether  the  complaint  is  quite  recent.  This  conclusion  is 
founded  upon  the  past  history;  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  sum- 
cient  and  obvious  cause  of  the  acute  attack  ;  and  the  characters  of  the 
urine  Should  much  blood  and  renal  epithelium  be  disch.arged,  and 
should  the  microscopic  elements  in  the  urine  not  show  signs  of  degene- 
rative changes,  the  disease  is  probably  recent  and  entirely  acute. 

PROGNOS^is.-Any  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  f f  ^'^^  ^ 
if  it  is  extensive,  and.  if  both  organs  are  involved.    Hence  acute 
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Bright's  disease  is  a  grave  affection.    However,  a  large  number  of 
patients  affected  with  this  complaint  recover  completely  ;  but  There  is 
always  a  danger  lest  it  should  lapse  into  the  chro'nic  sta  e,  and  Sere! 
fore  It  IS  necessary  to  watch  the  urine  carefully  for  some  time  before 
fomf  the  1  ^"bsidence  of  the  symp! 

d°m  nist  nnd  "^'''^  """^^^^^  ingredients  steadily 

aid  comnost  o.  ""T^  ^  7''°''^^  *°       ^^^^'-^^  characters 

and  composition,  the  prognosis  is  favourable.     Even  should  slieht 

Se^rTnd' t',  accompanied  with  a  few  casts  tt 

case  may  end  in  ultimate  recovery.    If  albumen  continues  to  be  dis 
charged  m  abundance  for  a  length  of  time,  the  prog^^osis  becomes 

rt"e"c"s^r  \rthert^  ^'^?^        ""l  P-sen^ce^nrchaiX 
ot  the  casts,  M'hether  these  show  that  the  disease  is  subsiding,  or  that 

L  nerativTlare''^™^'  '''''         ^P^*^'^^-  -  -^"§0^4 

aegeneratiye  changes  and  destruction.     Recovery  cannot  be  rnn 

peared  "Sim  '  T'l  ^^^^  ^'"^^^'^       penrnentl/di  a" 

veTscantv   and^J      f'^^^'T  ^^^^^  ^^^^  becomes 

casTs  T  fe  cWef  .il??'"'  ^^'^^  T'^'^'y  ^^'^^^^^"^  blood,  and 
casts,    ine  chief  signs  of  proximate  danger  are  the  suoerventinn  nf 

or  pencardial  effusion ;  severe  erysipelas  affecting  dronsical  nart.  ■  a,nH 
the  development  of  acute  inflammatory  complicarions  ^       ^      '  '"^ 

be  £pt  cSi;^i';TT^^^  ^^"^^  ^"ght's  disease  should 

being  weirnTSeSV  Ln  '"r^  comfortable  room, 

aSe  at  th/n^  f  f  .         draughts.    In  some  cases  it  might  be  advis 
ounces  ■  but  Z      °        TuT  *°  the  extent  of  from  6  to  2 

affS  on  accou'nTo?  t^  ^        ^'^^""^  P^^'^^^^^-  ^-^i- 

food  abunSr  e';V  'cJfue'n?  d^nM  ''''''' 

is  t^eVravrrCge^tS'Tl^ii^tf  °f  ^^"^^  ^^^^^'^^'^  ^^-^ 

best  effected  by  cloth  nrthe  n.l  f  ^^^^^  """"^  persistently.  This  is 
blankets;  and ^mployfn^^^  P'^'^^^S  between 

daily  or'  less  freqS"/  Ts  S^cum^Mn  °'  -^^^^^'^  ''^'^'^^ 
Roberts  recommends  theNvSm  '  blnnS  'h ^  » "^'f ^^'^l''-^™ 
of  citrate  or  acetate  of  poIaTor  of  W  Internally  full  doses 

given,  freely  diluted  with  n  fl  ^  ammonite  acetatis  may  be 
borne  authorities  highlTreclm^nr'"'"'^  f  '^"'^^^^^  °f  ^^"bane. 
antimonial  wine,    jfbomndnnd  .I'T^^  °^  t'-^^^^^-  ^"^^^^^  or 

have  also  been  empLyed  vvhh  aSvahta'e    T?"'  P'^°^''^^P^^ 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  j^W?      1?      ^^'^'^      "^^^'^  difference  of 
that  certain  of  these  ^^Zf.  Zz  Z:    ^^P^?"'^"^^  '^^s  proved,  nowever, 
the  first  place  the  pat^f n"  shoulrl    "\     ^'""'r  ^r^^'  benefit.  In 

eliminating  and  wSh  n  '  a  vavlh .      '''''''  ^-^^f '^'^  m^^se  of 

which  accumulate  ii  the^Snev  ATl'T^'?^'^^  '"^  '"''^t^^^'^l^ 
the  acute  stage.    In  ar  rlifinn  f  -^^''''^-^'^^^^-f.  must  be  forbidden  in 

mentioned,  cfeam  of  taSnidtair'^?'?  '''''      P^'^^  alread? 

oi  tartar,  digitalis,  and  mfusion  of  fresh  broom-tops 
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have  been  beneficially  employed  in  combating  the  dropsy  of  acute 
Bright's  disease.  The  bowels  should  be  acted  upon  freely  by  means  of 
a  dose  of  compound  jalap  powder  every  morning  or  on  alternate  morn- 
ings, which  may  be  combined  with  cream  of  tartar.  Later  on  podo- 
phyllin  or  elaterium  may  be  required,  if  the  dropsy  does  not  subside. 

Various  symptoms  frequently  call  for  attention  during  the  course  of 
acute  Bright's  disease,  especially  vomiting  and  urgemic  phenomena. 
The  management  of  inflammatory  complications,  particularly  those 
within  the -chest,  is  often  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Lowering 
treatment  is  decidedly  not  admissible,  and  on  no  account  must  mer- 
cury be  given,  as  in  renal  diseases  the  smallest  dose  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce most  serious  salivation.  The  appUcation  of  blisters  or  of 
turpentine  likewise  requires  great  care,  as  they  tend  to  irritate  the 
kidneys.  Opium  must  also  be  avoided,  or  only  given  very  cautiously. 
Sinapisms,  warm  fomentations  or  poultices,  and  chloroform  epithems 
over  the  loins  are  the  best  local  applications,  and  they  are  frequently 
of  much  service. 

After  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  use  of  the  diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  and  purgative  remedies  must  be  moderated,  and  at  this 
time  the  most  valuable  medicine  is  iron.  Care  is  needed  in  commenc- 
ing the  administration  of  this  drug,  which  should  be  given  at  first  in  a 
mild  form  and  in  small  doses,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched. 
The  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride,  syrup  of  phosphate,  ammonio- 
citrate,  or  ferrum  redactum  are  the  best  preparations,  and  if  the  first  is 
tolerated  in  full  doses,  excellent  results  are  frequently  brought  about. 
Quinine  may  be  combined  with  the  iron,  and  this  remedy  is  particu- 
larly recommended  after  scarlatina.  The  diet  should  be  gradually 
improved,  being  made  nutritious  and  digestible  ;  and  during  conva- 
lescence a  little  \vine  may  be  given,  provided  it  agrees  wth  the  patient. 
The  greatest  care  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  guard  against  a  relapse. 
The  patient  should  always  wear  flannel  all  over  the  body,  and  avoid 
every  possible  exposure  ;  indeed  it  is  often  advisable  to  enforce  con- 
finement to  the  bedroom  until  the  albumen  has  quite  disappeared, 
and  for  some  time  special  precautions  are  needed.  Afterwards  a 
change  of  air  to  a  warm  and  well-protected  region  is  very  beneficial ; 
or  this  may  be  recommended  if  the  disease  shows  a  tendency  to 
become  chronic.    Baths  should  be  employed  from  time  to  time. 


IT.  Chronic  Bright's  Disease. 


There  are  certain  well-marked  varieties  of  this  complaint  recognized 
by  most  authors.  The  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  presented  most  clearly 
by  first  pointing  out  the  general  aiiology  and  clinical  hisfoiy  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  afterwards  considering  the  main  facts  pertaining  to  each 

^■^General  Etiology.— The  chief  causes  of  chronic  Bright's  disease 
are  -—I.  A  previous  acute  attack.  2.  Constant  or  frequent  exposure 
to  cold  or  wet,  or  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  3-  Abuse  ot 
alcohol,  particularly  of  ardent  spirits.  Dr.  Dickinson  has,  however, 
attempted  to  prove  that  this  cause  has  been  greatly  exaggeratea. 
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4.  Some  constitutional  diathesis  or  form  of  blood-poisoning,  especially 
gout,  syphilis,  tubercular  or  scrofulous  disease,  chronic  saturnism,  and 
the  fatty  diathesis.  The  opinion  is  held  by  some  pathologists  that  all 
forms  of  Bright's  disease  are  of  constitutional  origin,  the  renal  affec- 
tion being  but  a  local  development  of  a  general  .disorder.  5.  Chronic 
disease  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  bladder,  urethra,  or  prostate 
gland.    6.  Pregnancy. 

Predisposing  causes. — Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  more  prevalent 
among  males,  probably  from  their  more  frequent  exposure  to  its  exciting 
causes ;  in  adults ;  in  those  whose  occupation  involves  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  or  to  sudden  changes  {e.g.,  cabmen,  labourers,  puddlers, 
workers  in  glass),  or  greater  temptations  to  intemperance ;  and  among 
the  poor.  _  Want  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin  is  a  predisposing  cause, 
and  this  is  often  combined  with  exposure  and  intemperance,  the  three 
together  being  peculiarly  prone  to  originate  Bright's  disease. 

General  Clinical  History. — In  general  terms  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease  comprehend  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine, 
especially  albuminuria,  the  presence  of  casts  and  renal  epithelium  or 
sometimes  of  blood,  and  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  and  other 
urinary  ingredients  ;  frequent  micturition,  particularly  by  night ;  drop- 
sical accumulations,  liable  to  come  and  go,  or  to  alter  their  seat 
rapidly ;  deficient  action  of  the  skin,  which  is  almost  always  dry,  and 
often  rough  and  harsh ;  and  changes  in  the  blood,  which  becomes 
hydrtemic  and  deficient  in  albumen  and  red  corpuscles,  with  conse- 
quent pallor  or  sallowness  of  the  skin,  shortness  of  breath,  and  other 
symptoms,  while  excretory  elements  accumulate  in  it.  Sometimes 
uneasiness  or  tenderness  is  experienced  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys. 
Headache  and  giddiness  are  frequently  complained  of;  and  serious 
ursemic  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise  at  any  moment.    Serous  inflam- 
mations, endocarditis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  are  also  apt  to  super- 
vene.   Derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  are  very  common,  in  the 
way  of  loss  of  appetite,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  nausea  or  vomiting,  flatu- 
lence, and  irregularities  of  the  bowels.    Other  mnplications  liable  to 
be  met  with  are  phthisis;  cardiac  disease;  morbid  conditions  of  the 
vessels ;  and  hepatic  afi"ections.    In  certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease 
apoplexy  is  of  frequent  occurrence.    The  signs  in  connection  with 
the  heart  and  vessels  described  under  acute  Bright's  disease  were  also 
noticed  by  Dr.  Sibson  in  many  cases  of  the  different  chronic  forms, 
which  likewise  tend  to  originate  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Drs.  Sparks  and  Mitchell  Bruce  have  arrived  at  the  following  prac- 
tical conclusions  from  a  number  of  careful  observations  of  the  effects  of 
different  kinds  of  diet,  rest,  and  exercise  upon  the  amount  of  albumen 
passed  m  chronic  Bnght's  disease  :-ist.  That  the  albumen  was 
reduced  by  an  absolute  milk  diet,  and  by  an  absolutely  non-nitrogenous 
diet;  and  that  the  effect  of  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  was  neither  imme- 
diately produced,  nor  immediately  arrested  by  the  re-ingestion  of 
nitrogen.  2ndly.  That  eggs  in  excess  did  not  appreciably  reduce  the 
amount  of  albumen,  ardiy.  That  alcohol  in  the  form  of  wine  decidedly 
increased  the  albumen  ;  and  that  digitalis  had  probably  a  similar  efl-ect. 
4tmy.  1  hat  the  albumen  was  remarkably  reduced  in  amount  by  absolute 
rest,  m  the  recumbent  posture ;  and  decidedly  increased  by  exercise 
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As  regards  the  mode  of  onset,  chronic  Bright's  disease  not  uncom- 
monly remains  after  an  acute  attack ;  in  most  cases,  however,  it  sets  in 
gradually,  and  the  affection  may  be  quite  latent  until  some  grave 
ursemic  or  other  symptoms  reveal  the  serious  condition  present.  In 
other  instances  there  may  only  be  albuminuria  or  slight  dropsy.  The 
disease  is  generally  subject  to  remissions  and  subacute  or  acute  exacer- 
bations, the  latter  often  coming  on  from  a  slight,  or  even  without  any 
obvious  cause.  The  duration  is  very  variable,  some  cases  lasting  for 
many  years,  and  it  differs  in  the  several  forms.  Death  is  usually 
hastened  at  the  close  by  ursemia  j  serous  inflammations ;  pneumonia 
or  bronchitis  ;  dropsy,  either  on  account  of  its  dangerous  situation,  or 
from  its  exciting  erysipelas  or  gangrene  ;  or  by  apoplexy.  A  few  cases 
terminate  gradually  by  asthenia ;  in  others  death  results  from  indepen- 
dent complications,  such  as  phthisis.  Recovery  may  ensue  even  after 
the  disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  requisite  to  draw  special  attention  to  certain  changes  which  may 
be  observed  in  connection  with  the  eye.  The  occurrence  of  temporary 
attacks  of  disturbance  of  vision  associated  with  ursemia  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  Dr.  Gowers  has  noticed  on  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation that  the  arteries  of  the  retina  are  sometimes  distinctly  lessened 
in  size ;  and  considers  that  this  depends  on  their  contraction,  and  is  as 
a  rule  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tension  of  the  arterial  blood,  as 
measured  by  the  incompressibility  of  the  radial  pulse.  The  most 
important  condition,  however,  which  is  met  with  in  cases  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  is  a  form  of  amaurosis,  attended  with  definite_  morbid 
changes  in  the  retina,  as  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  viz.,  albu- 
minuric retinitis  and  hcemorrhages.  The  loss  of  sight  under  these 
circumstances  creeps  on  slowly  and  is  permanent,  though  usually  liable 
to  sudden  increase  from  various  causes,  with  subsequent  improvement. 
At  first  the  appearances  noticed  are  increased  vascularity,  with  enlarge- 
ment and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  veins,  but  shrinking  of  the  arteries  ; 
and  slight  swelling  around  the  disc,  the  margin  of  which  becomes 
indistinct,  while  it  becomes  suffused  and  dark-red,  a  grey  filmy  exudation 
afterwards  forming.  The  more  characteristic  appearances,  however,  are 
noticed  later  on,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  whitish  or 
yellowish-white  brilliant-looking  spots  or  patches  around  the  disc  ;  with 
hsemorrhagic  extravasations  into  the  retina  in  the  same  locality.  By 
the  increase  and  union  of  the  patches  the  disc  is  often  surrounded  with 
a  zone,  "  the  inner  line  of  which  is  irregularly  circular,  or  melts  into  the 
grey  interval  and  the  disc  itself,  while  the  outer  presents  salient  angles, 
which  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  larger  vessels "  (AUbutt). 
Whitish  streaks  are  also  seen  radiating  outwards  along  the  vessels  and 
nerve-fibres.  In  course  of  time  the  disc  is  itself  invaded  by  the  spots 
and  heemorrhages.  Some  observers  affirm  that  the  white  spots  always 
result  from  changes  in  blood-clots,  but  probably  most  of  them  are  the 
result  of  independent  exudation.  Ultimately  these  may  be  absorbed, 
many  of  the  vessels  being  obliterated  or  removed,  causmg  retmal 
aneemia  •  while  it  is  then  seen  that  the  choroid  has  also  undergone 
marked  changes,  and  that  it  presents  yellow  patches.  _  Important 
structural  changes  are  set  up  in  the  retina,  choroid,  and  vitreous  body. 
Both  eyes  are  always  involved,  but  not  to  the  same  degree. 
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These  ocular  changes  are  unquestionably  found  most  frequently  and 
distinctly  in  connection  with  the  g}-anular  contracted  kidney,  but  they 
have  also  been  noticed  in  other  forms.  As  to  their  immediate  cause, 
they  have  been  attributed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  accompanying  the 
renal  disease ;  to  some  constitutional  condition  attended  with  changes 
in  the  vessels  generally;  to  alterations  in  the  blood,  viz.,  uraemia  or 
deficiency  of  albumen ;  or  to  extension  of  disease  along  the  optic  nerve 
from  the  brain. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  Bright's  disease,  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  several  varieties  will  now  be  pointed  out.  • 


I.  Large,  White,  Smooth  Kidney. — Chronic  Desquamative  or 

Tubal  Nephritis. 

^TiOLOGY. — This  form  is  most  frequently  a  sequel  of  the  acute 
disease.  It  may  come  on  gradually  from  taking  cold  ;  as  the  result  of 
repeated  pregnancies ;  or  in  the  course  of  phthisis.  It  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  comparatively  young  persons. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  heavy, 
their  surface  being  smooth  and  pale,  but  variegated  with  vessels  ;  the 
capsule  is  readily  separated,  being  unaltered  or  somewhat  opaque.  A 
section  shows  great  thickening  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  is  white 
or  yellowish-white  and  opaque,  often  also  presenting  numerous  small 
yellow  spots  or  streaks,  due  to  fatty  degeneration— "  granular  fatty 
kidney"  (Johnson).  The  consistence  is  diminished.  The  pyramids 
retain  their  normal  colour,  and  contrast  markedly  with  the  cortex, 
though  they  are  also  affected  to  a  less  degree.  Microscopic  exami- 
nation reveals  enlargement  of  many  of  the  tubes,  which  contain  a  great 
number  of  epithelium-cells,  with  exudation.  The  cells  are  always  inuch 
altered,  being  swollen,  clouded,  and  more  or  less  granular,  also 
frequently  containing  fat  or  oil-globules,  or  they  may  be  quite  disinte- 
grated, so  that  only  a  granular  debris  remains,  with  masses  of  fat  and 
oil-globules.  Some  tubules  may  be  quite  denuded  and  empty,  or  only 
present  hyaline  fibrinous  moulds.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  either 
normal  in  size  or  a  little  enlarged,  and  their  capsules  are  thin. 

It  IS  now  generally  conceded  that  in  very  chronic  cases  this  form  of 
kidney  occasionally  gradually  contracts  and  wastes,  and  it  may  become 
markedly  small  and  atrophied.  How  this  change  is  brought  about  is, 
however,  not  positively  determined.  Some  authorities  maintain  that  it 
results  from  an  interstitial  inflammation,  as  in  the  cirrhotic  kidney  : 
others  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  changes  within  the  tubules.  In  this 
condition  of  kidney  the  capsule  is  more  or  less  thickened,  opaque,  and 
adherent  at  parts;  superficial  depressions  form,  causing  a  somewhat 
granular  appearance ;  while  thefe  is  some  increase  in  the  interstitial 
tissue,  with  thickening  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  changes  are,  how- 
ever, not  so  marked  as  in  the  cirrhotic  kidney,  and  they  are  mainly 
noticed  in  those  regions  where  the  tubular  changes  are  most  evident, 
and  where  blocked  tubules  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  destruction. 

Pathology.— The  generally  accepted  view  of  the  pathology  of  the 
large  white  kidney  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  chronic  tubular  nephritis. 
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attended  with  great  increase  and  desquamation  of  the  epithehum,  the 
cells  of  which  gradually  undergo  changes,  ending  in  their  complete  fatty 
transformation  and  destruction.  More  or  less  loss  of  tissue,  with  con- 
sequent atrophy  of  the  kidney,  may  follow  in  course  of  time. 

Symptoms. — -Either  remaining  after  an  acute  attack,  as  frequently 
happens,  or  being  chronic  from  the  outset,  this  variety  of  Bright's 
disease  presents  the  following  clinical  features  : — The  urine  is  usually  defi- 
cient in  quantity  ;  pale  and  often  somewhat  turbid,  depositing  a  whitish 
sediment,  or  from  time  to  time  being  smoky  or  tinged  with  blood  ;  and 
of  normal  or  rather  high  specific  gravity  ;  while  it  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  albumen,  as  well  as  various  casts,  with  renal  epithelium 
or  its  remains.  The  microscopic  elements  are  not  nearly  so  abundant 
as  in  the  acute  disease ;  by  studying  their  prevaihng  characters  much 
information  may  be  gained  as  to  the  exact  state  of  the  kidneys.  The 
chief  casts  met  with  are  epithelial,  the  epithelium-cells  being  always 
more  or  less  altered  j  gramtlar  j  large  or  small  hyaline ;  and  fatty,  as 
the  renal  structures  undergo  fatty  changes.  Anasarca  is  generally  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  serous  effusions  are  not  uncommon.  The 
general  surface,  but  more  especially  the  face,  presents  the  characteristic 
dull-white,  puffy,  and  pasty  aspect,  being  often  also  smooth  and  glossy, 
these  appearances  becoming  more  marked  as  fatty  degeneration  pro- 
ceeds. There  is  considerable  tendency  to  ursemia,  and  to  the  occur- 
rence of  serous  inflammations.  Dr.  George  Johnson  states  that  mucous 
haemorrhages  are  frequent  in  the  advanced  •  stages,  especially  epistaxis. 
Exacerbations  are  very  liable  to  arise  from  time  to  time. 


2.  Granular,  Contracted,  or  Cirrhotic  Kidney. — Chronic 
Interstitial  Nephritis. 

.Etiology. — In  this  variety  the  onset  is  always  veiy  chronic  and  in- 
sidious, being  independent  of  any  obvious  exciting  cause.  The  con- 
tracted kidney  is  chiefly  associated  with  gout  \  chronic  lead-poisoning  ; 
chronic  alcoholism ;  a  tendency  to  general  degenerative  changes  ;  or, 
it  is  said,  with  repeated  exposure  to  cold.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of 
renal  disease  are  usually  advanced  in  years. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  prominent  changes  presented  by 
the  cirrhotic  kidney  are  gradual  contraction  and  atrophy,  until  the 
organ  may  weigh  only  an  ounce  or  two ;  granulation  of  the  surface, 
the  granules  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea  or 
more,  there  being  also  irregular  depressions,  giving  rise  to  a  lobular 
appearance  ;  thickening,  opacity,  and  adhesion  of  the  capsule,  which 
is  inseparable  and  sinks  into  the  depressions;  increased  resistance 
and  toughness  of  the  renal  tissue.  These  changes  are  observed  _  in 
very  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  different  cases.  On  making 
a  section  of  the  kidney  it  is  seen  that  the  cortical  substance  is  chiefly 
wasted,  having  in  some  instances  almost  completely  disappeared,  what 
remains  being  of  a  red  or  brownish-red  colour,  and  coarsely  granular. 
There  may  be  signs  of  fatty  degeneration.  Cysts  are  frequently  ob- 
served, varying  in  size  from  very  minute  points  to  spaces  as  large  as  a 
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nut  or  even  larger,  and  containing  an  albuminous  fluid.  In  the  gouty 
kidney  a  white  deposit  of  urates  forms  without  tlie  tubules. 

The  intimate  changes  consist  in  a  great  increase  of  the  intertubular 
connective  tissue;  with  consequent  alterations  in  the  tubules,  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  and  vessels.  Many  of  the  tubules  are  denuded  of  their 
epithehum,  contracted,  or  obliterated ;  others  are  blocked  up  with  dis- 
integrated epithelium-cells ;  while  still  others  contain  clear  fibrinous 
nioulds.  Fat-granules  and  oil-globules  are  often  visible.  The  Mal- 
pighian bodies  appear  shrunken  and  abnormally  close  together,  their 
enclosed  glomeruli  being  more  or  less  compressed  by  fibrous  tissue. 
Many  vessels  are  obliterated,  and  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  are 
thickened,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  inject  the  kidney  through  its  main 
artery._  The  cysts  so  frequently  seen  are  probably  due  to  obstruction  or 
constriction  of  the  ducts  at  intervals,  with  distension  of  the  intervening 
portions. 

Pathology. — It  is  in  connection  with  the  cirrhotic  kidney  that  im- 
portant differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  as  regards  pathological  ques- 
tions. With  respect  to  its  natiire  and  mode  of  origin,  most  German  authori- 
ties coiisider  it  as  being  merely  a  later  stage  of  the  large  white  kidney, 
which,  if  it  only  lasts  long  enough,  will  become  atrophied  and  granular; 
and  some  of  their  pathologists  describe  several  stages  in  the  progress  of 
the  morbid  alterations  in  the  kidneys.  Though  recognizing  the  fact  that 
now  and  then  the  large  kidney  does  waste  and  become  granular,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  yet  most  English  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  true  cirrhotic  kidney  does  not  so  originate,  but  that  it  is  the 
result  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  attended  with  proliferation  of  the 
intertubular  connective  tissue,  which  becomes  much  increased,  and 
compresses  surrounding  structures.  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart,  who  formerly 
regarded  this  disease  as  a  result  of  excessive  growth  of  the  renal  con- 
nective tissue,  now  agrees  with  this  view.  Dr.  George  Johnson,  how- 
ever, considers  that  the  epitiieUal  cells  are  first  affected,  undergoing 
degeneration  m  consequence  of  having  to  perform  unusual  excretory 
work.  Dr.  Dickinson  believes  that  the  disease  begins  superficially, 
immediately  under  the  capsule,  and  gradually  extends  inwards. 

Before  alluding  to  a  view  more  recently  advanced,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  more  particularly  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  which  may  be  induced  by  Bright's  disease,  and  which  are 
tound  with  special  frequency  associated  with  the  contracted  kidney.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heart  may  be  primarily  diseased,  and 
by  mducing  mechanical  congestion  may  lead  to  organic  changes  in  the 
kidneys,  ending  in  contraction  and  atrophy,  this  condition  being,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  regarded  by  some  pathologists  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease.   Again,  affections  of  the  cardiac  valves  may  co-exist  with  renal 

diseaseindependcntly,oras  the  result  of  thesameconstitutional  dyscrasia; 
or  they  may  be  the  consequence  of  endocarditis,  complicating  Bright's 
S!Tf!"  .  •  ^'  ''o^^^^er,  to  cardiac  hypertrophy,  especiallv  involving 
Si  7"t"cle,  and  presumed  to  be  a  secondary  result  of  the  renal 
aisease,  that  it  becomes  requisite  to  draw  particular  attention.  There 
™  f^'^v.  ^"^l,^"',  ^"^""^  condition  of  the  heart  does  arise  in  many 
cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  the  question  is,  how  is  it  originated  ? 
Formerly  it  was  attributed  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  which  was 
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supposed  to  exercise  an  undue  stimulant  effect  upon  the  heart,  or  to 
pass  with  difficulty  through  the  capillaries,  thus  causing  the  heart  to  act 
with  excessive  vigour,  and  so  to  become  hypertrophied.  Traube  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  destruction  of  the  renal  secreting  tissue,  and 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  kidney,  lead  to  the  hypertrophy, 
chiefly  because  under  such  circumstances  a  sufficient  amount  of  water 
is  not  removed  from  the  blood,  and  thus  the  arterial  tension  is  increased  ; 
this  view,  however,  he  seems  to  have  subsequently  relinquished.  Dr.  George 
Johnson  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries, 
not  only  in  the  kidneys,  but  also  in  various  other  structures  throughout 
the  body,  become  greatly  thickened.  This  eminent  observer  maintains 
that  the  arteries  contract,  and  oppose  the  passage  into  the  tissues  of  the 
unhealthy  blood  associated  with  Bright's  disease,  with  consequent  rise  in 
arterial  tension ;  and  that  this  is  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  thickening  of  their  walls.  Dr. 
Gowers  thinks  that  his  ophthalmoscopic  observations  as  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  retinal  vessels  afford  a  direct  proof  in  favour  of  the  first 
part  of  this  theory.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  arteries  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  walls  of  the  heart  become  also  hypertrophied,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  resistance  thus  offered. 

Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton  have  denied  that  the  thickening  of 
the  small  arteries  is  due  to  inuscular  hypertrophy ;  they  affirm  from  their 
observations  that  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  capillaries  throughout  the 
body,  become  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  hyalin-fibroid  change,  which  leads 
to  thickening  of  their  walls  with  loss  of  elasticity,  and  they  attribute 
the  cardiac  hypertropliy  to  this  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  as  it  is  termed. 
On  these  observations  these  authorities  found  another  view  as  to  the 
pathology  of  the  granular  kidney,  viz.,  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  general 
morbid  condition,  beginning  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  affecting  these 
throughout  the  body,  which  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  tissues.  In  their 
opinion  the  vascular  changes  outside  the  kidneys  are  not  the  secondary 
result  of  the  renal  disease,  but  merely  a  part  of  the  general  disorder. 
The  whole  question  still  remains  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty. 

Symptoms. — The  contracted  kidney  may  be  clinically  latent  for  a 
very  long  period.  As  regards  the  urine,  this  is  as  a  rule  abundant, 
being  in  some  cases  very  copious  ;  of  light  colour  and  low  specific 
gravity ;  while  it  contains  comparatively  little  albumen,  or  even  none 
at  all  at  times ;  there  being  also  but  few  or  no  casts,  which  are  chiefly 
hyaline  and  gramdar,  with  but  little  epithelium  or  fat.  At  the  close  the 
urine  often  becomes  very  scanty  or  suppressed.  Dropsy  is  absent  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  from  first  to  last,  and  generally  is  but  slight, 
or  is  only  observed  at  intervals.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  but  does 
not  exhibit  the  peculiar  pale  and  pasty  aspect ;  while  the  face  has  ofteii  a 
sallow  and  pinched  appearance.  In  most  cases  there  is  marked  debility 
and  constitutional  cachexia.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  frequently 
very  prominent.  The  complications  most  liable  to  be  met  with  are 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  morbid  conditions  of  the  vessels,  the  latter  not 
uncommonly  leading  to  apoplexy.  Urremia  may  supervene,  but  serous 
or  pulmonary  inflammations  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  connection 
with  the  large  white  kidney. 


ALBUMINOID  KIDNEY. 
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3.  Fatty  Kidney. 

Fatty  changes  are  observed  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  but  some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  kidney  may  become 
pnmariiy  the  seat  of  ^ fatty  infiltration,  the  renal  cells  being  loaded  with 
lat,  the  hver  bemg  m  most  cases  affected  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Johnson 
applies  the  terms  simple  fat  kidney  or  general  fatty  iiifiltration  of  the 
kidney  to  this  condition.  It  is  stated  that  it  may  be  associated  with  any 
ot  the  usual  causes  of  fatty  infiltration,  llie  kidneys  are  frequently 
enlarged,  their  cortical  substance  being  uniformly  pale  or  mottled  with 
red,  and  occasionally  hemorrhagic  spots  are  observed.  The  consist- 
ence IS  diminished,  the  kidney  having  often  an  oedematous  feel  and 
appearance.  The  microscope  shows  uniform  distension  of  the  renal 
cells  with  oil.  There  may  be  albuminuria  and  other  symptoms  of  renal 
disease,  but  generally  no  obvious  signs  of  functional  derangement  of 
the  kidneys  are  observed  (Johnson). 


4.  Lardaceous  or  Albuminoid  Kidney. 

Most  witers  now  classify  the  lardaceous  kidney  as  a  form  of  Bright's 
disease.    Its  aetiology       pathology  are  those  of  the  general  disease. 

anatomical  Characters.— There  is  bynomeansanagreement  in  the 
descriptions  given  by  different  observers  as  to  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  amyloid  kidney.  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  recognizes  three  stages  of 
he  disease,  in  the  first  stage  the  vessels  only  being  affected  :  in  the 
second  the  renal  tissues  being  infiltrated  with  the  albuminoid  material 

bein.TrLf  •  '1'  "i^"^"'  -"'"'^  the  third  the  organ 

be  ng  atrophied  and  contracted.  Dr.  Dickinson  describes  a  somewhat 
analogous  course  of  morbid  changes.    When  the  disease  is  marked  the 

StTt^rreTd^^^^^^  ''''''''  the  capsu]: 

L  sharTfnt  1^^'  consistence  is  very  tough  and  hard.    A  section 

IS  sharp-cut,  and  shows  the  cortical  substance  to  be  pale  ancemic 
waxy,  and  translucent,  often  dotted  over  with  glistenbg  spots  wSch 

STu'rs  r""'"''''^  "^'''''^'''^'^  in  whi?h  ?he  dqS 

SaracterSir  Jf  nlh  ^he  usual  chemical  reac  ions 

cnaractenstic  of  albuminoid  material  are  yielded.    The  renal  cells  are 

auiuu  ur  me  tuDules.  In  the  advanced  stage  the  nffertprl  r,ro-n,-,c 
may  become  much  atrophied  and  irrpm.io.     t  '^nected  organs 

*  British  Aledical  Jotintal,  August  lolli,  1878. 
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cases  of  simple  albuminoid  disease  of  the  kidney,  but  that  it  is  due 
to  a  simultaneous  or  previously  existing  cirrhotic  process. 

Symptoms. — There  is  also  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
clinical  signs  of  albuminoid  disease  implicating  the  kidneys,  and  some 
writers  maintain  that  they  are  veiy  variable  in  different  cases.  Dr. 
Stewart  affirms  that  when  the  disease  is  simple  and  uncomplicated, 
he  has  invariably  found  the  symptoms  distinct  and  uniform  through- 
out. They  seem  to  be  of  the  following  character.  There  is  polyuria, 
the  urine  being  veiy  copious,  pale  and  watery,  depositing  scarcely  any 
sediment,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  varying  from  1005  to  1012  or 
10 1 5.  At  first  albumen  is  either  absent  altogether,  or  is  present  only 
in  very  small  quantity ;  later  on  it  increases,  and  often  becomes  exceed- 
ingly abundant.  Cases,  however,  have  been  described  in  which  there 
was  no  albuminuria  throughout,  and  Dr.  Stewart  states  that  this 
happens  in  rare  instances.  The  urine  presents  little  or  no  sediment, 
and  very  few  casts  are  present,  consisting  mainly  of  the  small  hyaline 
and  finely  granular  varieties  ;  there  may  be  some  epithelium  scales  upon 
them,  or  these  may  be  separate,  being  usually  wasted,  or  containing 
oil-globules.  The  epithelial  particles  occasionally  yield  the  reaction 
of  albuminoid  substance.  Dropsy  is  absent,  or  almost  completely 
absent,  throughout.  Cardiac  changes  are  also  wanting  or  comparatively 
slight ;  and  ursemic  phenomena  are  rare.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
frequent  association  of  albuminoid  disease  with  other  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  the  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  much  modified. _  If  chronic 
inflammatory  changes  set  in,  the  urine  becomes  much  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  its  specific  gravity  raised;  while  there  may  be  much 
sediment,  with  numerous  large  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  Dropsy 
also  sets  in,  and  may  be  very  considerable,  also  occurring  in  cases  in 
which  albuminoid  disease  is  added  to  previous  inflammatory  disease. 
There  will  usually  be  evidences  of  this  condition  affecting  other 
organs,  and  its  general  symptoms  will  also  be  present. 


5.  Mixed  Types. 

It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that  kidneys  are  sometimes  met  with 
presenting  combinations  of  the  morbid  changes  just  described.  Thus, 
there  may  be  a  combination  of  the  interstitial  and  tubal  fonns  of  dis- 
ease ;  or  of  lardaceous  disease  with  either  of  these  forms.  As  already 
remarked, changes  are  common  in  all  forms  of  Bright's  disease. 


General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

I.  Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  one  or  other  form  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease  is  often  quite  evident  from  the  history^  of  the  case ;  and  from  the 
symptoms  present,  the  characters  of  the  urine  being  especially  impor- 
tant. Albuminuria  may  be  the  only  sign  of  renal  mischief,  and  therefore 
it  is  most  desirable  to  adopt  a  routine  practice  of  examining  the  unne, 
especially  if  an  individual  is  persistently  out  of  health  M'ithout  any 
obvious  cause,  or  suffers  habitually  from  dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  from 
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headache  or  giddiness.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that 
albuminuna  may  be  due  to  other  causes  besides  renal  disease  and 
especially  to  cardiac  disease  obstructing  the  venous  circulation,  or  to 
admixture  of  albuminous  fluids.  Careful  microscopic  examination  is 
necessary,  m  order  to  discover  casts  or  renal  epithelium,  if  these 
elements  are  present.  The  ophthalmoscope  is'  highly  important  in 
diagnosis  in  some  cases,  and  its  employment  has  not  unfrequentlv 
been  the  means  of  revealing  Bright's  disease  where  it  was  previously 
unsusoected.  ^  ^ 


The  diagnosis  between  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease  is  founded  upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  severally 
arise  ;  and  upon  their  special  symptoms,  which  have  already  been 
pomted  out.  The  stage  of  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  actual 
changes  which  are  going  on,  may  often  be  determined  with  much 
accuracy  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  microscopic  elements  The 
development  of  an  acute  inflammatory  affection  or  of  uremic  symp- 
toms m  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  not  previously  known 
nW^^  -iT^^  P'°Tf  T^"^.  P"""'^^"^-  ^^'"^  ^^^^  «f  '-^l^^ys  examining  the 
s™d;iLSnceI^"'  ^°  ^^"^1 

2.  Prognosis.— The  prognosis  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  while 
always  more  or  less  unfavourable,  differs  much  in  different  cases  The 
termination  's  most  rapid  in  connection  with  the  large  white  kidney 
but  much  will  depend  on  the  exact  nature  and  extent^f  the  changes 

rffectln        i'-     r'"''^      ''''  ^^''"'^'^  fro-  tl 

^ood  healfJ^  I've  for  many  years,  and  may  even  enjoy  comparatively 
good  health.    The  circumstances  which  render  the  prognosis  more 

tio^fn  The  on?  t\'"^r  ^  disease  ;'steidylminu 

t  on  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  without  corresponding  increase  in 
density;   excessive   albuminuria,  with  abundant  granukr  and  fatty 

d^sTofttlk-'"^  n^T^  '^'''^  e'^usions;  obstin  S 

nmis  ent  dv' '       ^"''^^  hypertrophy  and  vascula^  changes ; 

persistent  dyspepsia  or  disturbances  of  the  bowels;  and  constm 
pyrexia.    It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  much  improvement  in  symo 

reive  ftir^ZSrl'",        T  disease,  and  to 

Thl patienf 'must  h'"'"  ^^-f---^,  H^is  is  often  all  that  is  need  d 
1  tie  patient  must  be  completely  clad  in  flannel,  and  avoid  exposure, 
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especially  to  cold  or  wet  weather,  as  well  as  to  anything  likely  to  cause 
a  chill,  and  should  take  moderate  exercise  daily.  If  possible,  a  resi- 
dence in  a  tolerably  warm,  equable,  and  sheltered  district  is  advisable, 
or  a  temporary  change  to  such  a  district  should  be  recommended.  A 
sea  voyage  is  sometimes  highly  beneficial  in  cases  not  far  advanced. 
It  is  very  necessaiy  to  keep  up  a  free  action  of  the  skin,  by  means  of 
warm  baths  with  friction,  or  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  employ  occa- 
sionally a  hot-air  or  Turkish  bath.  The  diet  requires  supervision, 
and  should  be  of  a  nutritious  and  digestible  kind,  though  it  is  neces- 
sary to  restrict  more  or  less  the  consumption  of  nitrogenous  elements 
of  food.  Milk  may  be  usually  taken  in  large  quantities  ;  and  skimmed- 
milk  has  been  specially  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  Bright's 
disease.  Strong  stimulants  had  better  be  avoided,  but  light  wines  or 
a  glass  of  good  bitter  ale  do  good  in  many  cases.  The  bowels  must 
be  kept  well-opened  daily,  and  the  digestive  functions,  maintained  in 
good  order,  c.  Treatment  directed  to  the  constitutional  state,  and  to 
the  midition  of  the  blood,  is  of  the  highest  value.  The  administration 
of  iron,  regularly  and  perseveringly  carried  out,  often  produces  the 
most  beneficial  results,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  state  of  the  blood 
and  general  system.  If  it  can  be  taken,  the  tincture  of  steel  or  the 
solution  of  pernitrate  is  the  best  preparation,  but  the  saccharated  car- 
bonate, ferrum  redactum,  syrup  of  iodide  or  phosphate,  ammonio- 
citrate,  or  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  are  also  very  useful.  Among 
other  conditions  affecting  the  constitution  which  require  special  atten- 
tion are  phthisis ;  albuminoid  disease ;  gout  j  and  saturnism,  d.  Some 
authorities  consider  it  desirable  to  diminish  the  amount  of  albumen 
discharged  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  by  means  of  the  agents  pre- 
viously mentioned  (Vol.  ii.  page  262).  e.  Dropsy  is  the  principal 
symptom  calling  for  interference  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
Bright's  disease.  Purgatives  and  baths  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  for 
its  removal.  Among  the  former  jalap,  cream  of  tartar,  elaterium, 
scammony,  gamboge,  and  podophyllin  are  the  most  serviceable. 
Jaborandi  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpine  may  also  be 
useful.  Some  practitioners  give  liquor  ammonise  acetatis  freely  with 
iron,  to  act  as  a  diaphoretic ;  others  recommend  James's  or  Dover's 
powder.  Opinions  are  much  divided  with  regard  to  diuretics,  both 
as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  them,  and  as  to  those  which  are  most 
efficacious.  In  my  experience  certainly  they  are  not  of  much  use  as  a 
rule,  and  may  do  considerable  harm.  In  extreme  dropsy  acupuncture, 
the  use  of  Southey's  trochars,  or  incision  of  the  skin  of  the  legs  or 
scrotum  may  be  required.  Great  care  is  necessary  when  carrying  out 
these  measures,  in  order  to  guard  against  erysipelas,  which  may  be 
prevented  by  applying  warm  moist  flannels,  frequently  changed  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  being  re-applied  ;  and  by  sponging  the 
parts  well  before  each  application  is  made :  some  practitioners  employ 
antiseptic  washes.  Particular  care  is  also  needed  to  avoid  pressure 
upon  dropsical  parts,  or  their  irritation  by  the  contact  of  urine. 
Among  other  symptoms  which  are  likely  to  require  treatment  are 
those  indicative  of  dyspejjsia ;  vomiting ;  derangement  of  the  bowels ; 
headache  or  vertigo  ;  and  uremic  phenomena.  The  remarks  made 
under  acute  Bright's  disease  with  reference  to  inflammator)'  complica- 
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tions  apply  likewise  to  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  f.  It  is 
necessary  to  warn  patients  suffering  from  Bright's  disease  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  hygienic  matters  already 
mentioned.  Should  cardiac  hypertrophy  be  set  up,  with  changes  in 
the  vessels  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  h^moFrhagc 
should  be  borne  m  mmd.  ° 


Chapter  XLIV. 
ON  CERTAIN  RARE  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 
I.  Cancerous  and  other  Growths. 

Of  rare  occurrence,  renal  cancer  may  be  primary  or  secondary.    It  is 
most  frequent  m  very  young  children,  or  after  adult  age ;  and  in  male 
Tne  vanety  met  with  ,s  almost  invariably  encephaloid.    The  deposit  s 
always  m  the  nodular  form  when  secondary ;  but  when  primanT^k  may 

W  siz^  "but "'^'"'^'r  '^^T'^^  ^^'^^^^  ^tain^y' 
ZfJ     '       P  frequently  grows  to  enormous  dimensions 

X  h.^'T^       '°  The  consistence  varies  con 

s  de  ably,  being  sometimes  very  soft  and  almost  fluctuating,  while  k  is 
rarely  uniform  throughout.    Haemorrhage,  softening,  degeSerlSon  and 
suppuration  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  growth.    Tl?;  unmvohS  l-ena^ 
texture  is  generally  atrophied  from  pressure,  or  othen^^se  altered 
rhickening  of  the  capsule  and  adhesions  to  ^^eiglZuZ^parts 
or  r  ^  ^^^"le  adjoining  structures  are  frequemfy  displaced 

?hf  Ss  of'th^Hidr'  ^^'"-^  ^"  f-'^  of  tL  tumour 

PrPnt  miV  V     r       '^"''^  ^''"^  ^^'^  ""^^^^  ""'^  often  involved.    In  the 

Seconda^depos^: 

s-=tiS 

clren  ;  S  Slu^e  immfblHtv   n'."   1'     " -"^  ''^'''''^^y  ^^^if- 

its  more  or  less^fi^tri^  f^ne  u  I  coLS  '""'"''''u  ''1 '  ^''^ 

an  obscure  sense  of  flucUiation  ofer  sor^fe3^^  Occasionally  there  is 
the  superficial  veins  over  th<.  ^     ,  '^"'"^  "^^^^^ 

been  known  to  presem  i  u  sation  "  '"'"'^^'^ '  ""^ 

sure  of  the  fxrnw/  !!!^    pulsation.    Symptoms  may  arise  from  the  pres- 

celTs  in  the hr,'""'°""''"¥  ^^■•"^tures.   The  detection  of  cance  1- 

ob  crvers  doZ  the  nossthir^'r^"'^  ""P°^^^^"*'  '^"^  ^^^^^'-^l  ^^^^^'lem 
jrvers  doubt  the  possibility  of  recognizing  these  structures.  Marked 
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emaciation  and  debility,  with  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  are  fre- 
quently observed ;  and  there  may  be  evidences  of  cancer  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  rapid  in  children,  but 
comparatively  chronic  in  adults. 

Of  the  7ion-malignant  growths  very  exceptionally  found  in  the  kidneys 
may  be  mentioned  osseous  tumours  ;  fibromata  ;  sarcomata ;  lippmata  ; 
enchondromata ;  lymphatic  or  glandular  growths ;  and  syphilitic  gum- 
mata.    Some  of  these  may  form  an  evident  tumour. 


II.  Tubercle. 

There  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  tubercle  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  renal  apparatus,  viz.  :— i.  As  a  part  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culous, the  kidneys  being  studded  with  grey  granulations.  2.  Secojtdary 
to  tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  when  it  does  not 
usually  give  rise  to  any  local  symptoms.  3.  As  a  primary  formation, 
generally  involving  the  kidneys,  their  pelves  and  ureters,  the  bladder, 
and  sometimes  the  urethra;  and  being  not  uncommonly  followed  m  the 
male  by  deposits  in  the  prostate  gland,  testes,  or  vesicula;  semmales. 
The  last  constitutes  much  the  most  important  group  of  cases.  In  the 
kidneys  tubercle  is  seen  at  first  in  the  form  of  grey  or  yellow  nodules 
occupying  the  cortex,  which  afterwards  coalesce,  become  caseous,  and 
break  down,  forming  irregular  abscess-like  cavities,  which  burst  into  the 
urinary  passages,  discharging  disintegrated  tuberculous  matter  and  pus.- 
Generally  both  kidneys  are  implicated ;  and  they  are  frequently  exten- 
sively or  completely  destroyed.  In  the  pelvis  and  ureters  the  growth 
starts  in  the  submucous  tissue,  where  it  forms  granules,  and  ultimately 
inflammation  of  the  overlying  membrane  is  excited,  ending  often  in 
extensive  ulceration  and  destruction.  Occasionally  one  ureter  be- 
comes completely  rigid,  and  its  canal  is  blocked  up,  leading  to  pyo- 

"'^Symptoms  —During  the  early  period  primaij  renal  tuberculosis  may 
be  indicated  by  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  frequent 
micturition.  The  important  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  chronic 
Dvelitis  or  pyonephrosis,  often  associated  with  symptoms  of  cystitis ; 
great  wasting,  debility,  and  hectic  fever;  and  in  tinie  signs  of  implica- 
tion of  the  lungs,  intestines,  or  other  organs.  The  urine  is  almost 
always  deficient ;  slightly  acid ;  and  contains  abundance  of  pus  Ire- 
nuendv  a  little  blood,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity,  extra-renal  epi-^ 
thehum  cells,  much  granular  detritus,  and  in  some  cases  connective- 
tissue  or  elastic  fibres.  If  the  ureter  is  blocked  up,  a  painful  fluctuatmg 
tumour  forms  in  the  corresponding  renal  region,  which  may  subside 
with  coincident  appearance  of  much  pus  in  the  "n^^'  t^^^^^ 
struction  be  removed.    Uremia  is  liable  to  arise  if  both  kidneys  are 

affected. 


III.  Parasitic  Growths. 

I.  Occasionally  one  kidney,  especially  the  left,  is  ^^J^'^^^I^^^p^^ 
tumour,  which  may  ultimately  attain  a  great  size.   It  tends  to  burst  into 
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the  renal  passages,  its  contents  escaping  with  the  urine ;  very  rarely  it 
opens  m  some  other  direction  ■  or  it  may  undergo  any  of  the  changes 
to  which  hydatid  cysts  are  liable.  °      ■>  5  ^ 

_  Symptoms.— There  may  be  none  throughout.  The  most  prominent 
sign  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  kidney  is  the  existence  of  a  renal  tumour 
rounded  m  form,  tlaough  often  somewhat  irregular  and  lobulated  ;  having 
an  elastic  or  more  or  less  fluctuating  feelj  and  occasionally  yielding 
hydatid-fremitus.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  renal  symptoms.  Should  the 
cyst  burst  mto  the  unnary  passages,  important  symptoms  generally  arise 
namely,  those  of  one  or,  more  commonly,  of  several  intermittent  attacks 

r     f'''  "^"^  *°       ^'^'^P^  °f       vesicles  by  the  ureters  :  pre- 
ceded by  a  sharp  pam  in  the  renal  region,  and  occasionally  by  a  sense  of 

SHrV"'"?.^  ''""V  °f  the  pasJage  of  the 

hydatids  along  the  urethra,  that  is,  by  great  pain  to  the  end  of  The  penis, 

Zt^'T  T  ^''''^  '°  P^''  less  retention  and 

hnally  by  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles  or  their  remains  in  the  urine 
frequently  accompamed  by  some  blood  or  pus.  Occasionallv  a  rvJ 
blocks  up  the  ureter,  and  thus  leads  to  hydronephrosL  TiSmato^ 
ymptoms  arise  should  the  tumour  become  inflamed;  or  various  symp- 
toms may  occur  from  its  bursting  in  difl-erent  directions  ^  ^ 
^-  i,,  ^  p'  f^ercus  cellulosus  has  been  found  in  the  kidneys 

W  Jil     Tir^  "'^"'"^  r         ^^'^  occasionally  -.-a.  Bilharzia 
hcBmatobm..   This  worm  is  found  m  some  other  structures  but  it  is 
most  injunous  m  connection  with  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  being  deposited  in  the  minute  veins  of  the  Mucous  membrane 
hmng  these  parts.    It  belongs  to  the  trematoda,  being  about  Tor  4  hnes 
long,  of  soft  texture,  and  bisexual.    The  morbid  efffcts  wl'ich  it  mrv 
occasion  are  hematuria,  it  being,  as  previously  stated  re^Irded  asX 
cause  of  the_.«^..;„-./,^;;.^,,,,,-^  of  certain  hot  countries  Te  Smat  oS 
of  raised,  injected,  and  ecchymotic  patches  in  the  muSus  membrane 
ocal  inflammation  ending  in  suppuration  ;  obstruction  of  the  ureters' 
SkurSnrL  C"^'""'  ?  pyonephrosis  ;  and  the  foi  mS  of 
deoo  ks  T^^r      /  ^^^'^  ^  ^"cleus  for  urinary 

?n  g?n  aUhaS^^^^  l''^     ^  ^"^^embling 

in  general  characters  the  asmns  hmibricoidcs,  but  beine  much  larap,- 

"  ?t1s"*und  i"Crr""''."«      -'1"'-  WiuS  atolX 
tend   ,0  die  o  l}f^^\  Passages,  and  necessarily 

IV.  Cystic  Disease. 

n,ay  be!:«  witf  J'^cLt'"!'''  "'^  °f  ^l-^'^  which 

in  kidneys  Xm  seSrvt^^  '■'^r''^-'-  ^-""^■J  ^J"* 

cys.cdegcn^e.a.„tS:,„il,^~S^^^^^^ 
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rent  degrees.  They  become  much  enlarged,  and  are  converted  into  a 
mass  of  closely  aggregated  but  distinct  cysts,  lodged  in  an  abundant 
matrix  of  connective  tissue ;  varying  much  in  size  ;  and  containing 
either  a  limpid  yellowish  or  reddish  serum,  or  a  gelatinous  substance, 
this  yielding  albumen  but  not  urinary  ingredients  ;  subsequently  other 
materials  are  often  added.  The  renal  tissue  is  partially  or  almost 
completely  destroyed.  The  cysts  do  not  as  a  rule  open  into  the  pelvis, 
which,  with  the  ureter  and  bladder,  is  usually  quite  healthy.  As  to  the 
origin  of  these  cysts,  they  have  been  attributed  to  dilatation  of  the 
Malpighian  capsules;  or  to  distension  of  limited  portions  of  the  tubules 
which  have  been  obstructed  at  each  end.  During  life  this  condition 
may  give  rise  to  a  tumour,  which  is  sometimes  extremely  large.  The 
urine  is  occasionally  increased  in  quantity,  and  is  generally  of  low 
specific  gravity.  The  fatal  termination  is  often  preceded  by  uraemic 
symptoms. 


V.  Hydronephrosis — Dropsy  of  the  Kidney. 

Hydronephrosis  may  result  from  any  permanent  closure  of  the  ureter. 
It  is  frequently  congenital,  but  may  arise  subsequently  froni  impaction 
of  a  calculus  or  other  body  in  the  ureter  ;  organic  changes  in  its  walls 
leading  to  stricture,  such  as  ulceration  followed  by  cicatrization  ;  or 
external  pressure  upon  it  by  a  tumour.  As  the  result  of  this  obstruction, 
the  pelvis  and  the  portion  of  the  ureter  above  the  impediment  beconie 
dilated  from  accumulation  of  urine  ;  this  subsequently  causes  flattening 
of  the  papillae,  and  gradual  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  pyramids 
of  the  kidney,  followed  by  wasting  of  the  cortex,  with  distension  of  the 
capsule,  until  ultimately  nothing  may  be  left  but  a  membranous  sac 
containing  fluid,  either  single  or  divided  into  chambers,  and  sometimes 
attaining  an  enormous  size.  The  fluid  consists  usually  of  altered  urme, 
this  being  much  more  watery  than  the  normal  secretion,  almost  always 
a  little  albuminous,  and  sometimes  presenting  an  admixture  of  blood, 
pus,  or  epithelium.  As  a  rule  only  one  kidney  is  affected,  while  the 
healthy  organ  becomes  hypertrophied. 

Symptoms. — Evidence  of  some  cause  likely  to  give  rise  to  obstruction 
of  the  ureter  may  help  in  the  recognition  of  hydronephrosis.  The  only 
positive  sign,  however,  is  the  development  of  a  painless,  soft,  and  more 
or  less  fluctuating  renal  tumour,  which  sometimes  feels  lobulated  ; 
unaccompanied  with  any  unusual  characters  of  the  urine.  Occasionally 
the  obstruction  is  removed,  and  the  tumour  suddenly  subsides  with 
copious  discharge  of  urine,  which  is  highly  characteristic ;  the  sac  may 
afterwards  shrivel  up.  It  may  be  necessary  for  diagnostic  purposes  to 
use  an  exploratory  trochar  or  the  aspirateur.  The  tumour  may 
occasion  symptoms  by  pressing  on  surrounding  structures.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  cases  of  double  hydronephrosis  urasmic  symptoms 
do  not  arise  for  a  considerable  time.  Most  cases  ultimately  terminate 
fatally  in  various  ways.  In  extremely  rare  instances  the  sac  ruptures 
spontaneously 
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General  Diagnosis,  P.rocsnosis,  and  Treatment. 

I.  Diagnosis —In  most  or  the  rare  affections  just  considered,  the 
chief  matter  in  diagnosis  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  tumour  in  the 
renal  region.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  enumerate  all  the  conditions 
to  which  such  a  tumour  might  be  due,  and  they  include  renal  abscess; 
pyonephrosis  J  perinephritis;  cancer  or  a  non-malignant  growth;  hydatid 
disease;  hydronephrosis;  ox  cystic  degeneration  0/  the  kidney.  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  these  morbid  conditions  have  been  sufficiently 
pointed  out  in  their  several  descriptions,  the  characters  of  the  enlarge- 

SnosT.  ^'^^  -^rn^on^nt  elements  in 

diagnosis  It  maybe  requisite  to  employ  an  exploratory  trochar  or 
he  aspirateur  before  any  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  The 
tumour  may  become  so  large  as  to  fill  the  abdomen,  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible,  except  by  the  history,  to  recognize  its  origin  •  Ld  when 
due  to  an  accumulation  of  fluid,  it  may  come  to  simulate  ascit;  A 

n  '"^^'^^"^  connection  with  the  ovar^ 

uterus,  supra-renal  capsule,  liver,  spleen,  or  neighbouring  absorbed 
glands  ;  or  for  an  accumulation  of  f^ces  in  the  intestines 

2.  Prognosis.— The  prognosis  of  the  diseases  described  in  this 
chapter  is  very  unfavourable.  Cancer  is  necessarily  fatal.  Accumula- 
tions of  flmd  in  connection  with  the  kidneys,  especially  if  of  a  pu m- 

k-idn  Jh"'""''"''^-"^^  f  ^"'^"8  can  be  done  for  the  rarer  forms  of 
kidney  disease  now  under  consideration,  operative  interference  is  eene 

.1  e  indication.,  of  danger,  tapping  must  be  resorted  to,  by  mk^n"  of  the 
o£'fo?inrniot'?3  ,  l^^^'J^Z 
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outline  of  its  ma  n  faX   'Pv  ^      /  "''""^"^  '°  ^'^^  ^  ^^"ef 

which  are  often  p^lssSt"  ^If^t  l^ZZIs''^'' 
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Varieties  of  Urinary  Calculi  and  their  characters. — i.  Uric 
Acid. — This  is  very  common,  both  in  the  form  of  calculi  and  gravel, 
being  especially  associated  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  hence  occur- 
ring mainly  in  elderly  persons,  and  among  those  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  concretions  are 'formed  in  veiy  acid,  high-coloured,  concentrated 
urine.  They  are  hard ;  heavy ;  minutely  tubercular  or  smooth  on  the 
surface  ;  generally  oval  and  compressed  ;  as  a  rule  small  or  of  moderate 
size  ;  and  variously  coloured  by  urinary  pigments.  There  may  be 
several.  2.  Urates,  chiefly  consisting  of  urate  of  ammonia.  These 
form  soft,  irregular  concretions,  which  are  deposited  from  acid  urine, 
almost  always  in  the  kidneys,  and  nearly  hinited  to  young  children. 
They  are  soluble  in  hot  water.  3.  Oxalate  of  lime  or  Mulberry  calculus. 
— This  variety  is  characterized  by  the  surface  being  rough  and  tuber- 
culated,  like  a  mulberry.  The  calculus  is  of  moderate  size;  generally 
spherical;  very  hard;  and  dark  brown  or  almost  black  in  colour. 
4.  Phosphatic  calculi. — The  important  variety  is  the  fusible  calculus, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  calcic  and  ammonio-magnesic  phosphates. 
It  is  almost  always  formed  in  the  bladder,  and  on  a  nucleus  of  some 
other  material.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  to  which  it  may  attain. 
The  texture  is  loose  and  friable,  easily  breaking  down,  and  presenting  a 
chalky  or  earthy  appearance.  Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  often  stud 
the  surface.  By  heating  with  the  blowpipe,  this  calculus  fuses  into  an 
enamel-like  material.  Another  rare  variety  is  the  basic  phosphate  of 
lime  or  bone-earth  calculus,  which  is  very  white,  chalky-looking,  and 
soft.  The  exceptional  urinary  calculi  include  :— 5.  Carbonate  of  lime. 
6.  Cystine,  usually  ovate ;  yellow,  but  changing  to  pale  green  on  long 
exposure  to  light;  lustrous;  mammillated  on  the  surface;  friable  and 
soft.  7.  Xanthine.  8.  Fatty  or  saponaceous  concretions.  9.  Fibrinous 
and  blood  concretions.  10.  Alternating,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
two  or  more  primary  deposits. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — Most  of  the  calcuh 
mentioned  are  of  renal  origin,  being  derived  from  a  deposit  from  the 
urine  as  it  is  first  excreted,  and  being  formed  either  within  the  tubules 
of  the  kidney,  in  its  pelvis,  or  in  the  infundibula.  Such  are  termed /r/- 
mary  calculi,  and  the  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  their  formation  are  :— 
I.  The  presence  of  excess  of  certain  normal  ingredients  in  the  urme 
(uric  acid,  oxalates,  &c.) ;  or  of  some  sparingly-soluble  abnormal  ingre- 
dient (cystine,  xanthine).  2.  Certain  conditions  of  the  urine  diminish- 
ing its  solvent  power  over  some  of  its  constituents,  such  as  excessive 
acidity,  or  deficiency  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  alkaline  phosphates, 
diminishing  the  solubility  of  uric  acid  and  urates ;  or  alkalinity  from 
fixed  alkali  leading  to  a  deposit  of  bone-earth  phosphate,  or  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  3.  The  presence  of  some  body  suitable  to  form  a 
nucleus  for  deposits,  for  example,  a  clot  of  blood,  ova  of  entozoa,  or 
little  clumps  of  urate  of  soda.  4-  The  presence  of  mucus  or  other 
colloid  substance  in  some  part  of  the  renal  apparatus,  causing  precipi- 
tation of  urates  or  oxalate  of  hme  in  a  globular  form,  intimately  mixed 
with  the  animal  matter,  and  thus  forming  a  nucleus  for  further  deposit 
(Vandyke  Carter  and  Ord.)  The  mixed  phosphatic  calculus  is  almost 
always  formed  in  the  bladder,  and  results  from  decomposition  of  the 
urine  which  becomes  ammoniacal,  this  condition  being,  as  already 
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explained,  favourable  for  the  deposition  of  earthy  phosphates,  which 
are  often  mLxed  with  a  little  urate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime 
Mence  it  is  described  as  a  secondary  calculus,  and  the  deposit  always 

^^""^  °"  ^""^  ^"^'^  ^^'"g  generally  itself  a  calculus 

which  has  passed  into  the  bladder.  If  the  urine  is  retained  in  the 
form  there  becomes  ammoniacal,  a  phosphatic  calculus  may 

"^^""^Y^  ^  """"^"y  "'"^^ly  consists  of  a  central  nucleus, 

Ti    ^  ''^'l  be  a  phosphatic 

rZr.^  A    "i^  f""'  °f  tl^e  same  composition  as  the 

rest  ot  the  ca  cuius  ;  or  sometimes  it  consists  of  some  foreign  body,  or 
o  mucus  or  blood  A  section  generally  shows  a  stratified  arrangement, 
of  V  •  1  °'  ""^^^'^'^  Blended  into  the  structure 

m„rr^^-.^''r  ^^  •^'^^■'^y'  ^  ^^"le  o^g^^ic  matter,  including 

mucus,  epithehum,  pus,  or  pigment.  ^ 

The  morbid  effects  liable  to  be  excited  by  renal  calculus  are  :- 

r^t-f ff-'"'^''/      '  ^-'""^  '°  P^^^t  of  the  urinary  appa- 

ratus. ^-  J^eml  congesiwn;  ox  inJIam?nationtn6.mgm  abscess.   \  Pyc- 
htis  ox  pyonephrosis    4.  Hydronephrosis  and  renal  atrophy,  as  the  result 
of  impaction  in  the  ureter.    5.  Cystitis.    Occasionally  urinary  calcu 
?t  som^t  "  '^^'^  i^""  g^^^       ^°  -  farther  mi  chie 

lodTeTrth.  n PP'"'        °f  ""I-^'^'     "^'^^^y  °^cl^ded,  and  a  stone 
Pf  "lous  «ne,  leading  to  complete  suppression  of  urine, 
Mth  consequent  ureemia.    Very  rarely  a  stone  makes  its  way  out  of 

Stesthes.  '^P''"''"'  P'^^^'  ^"^^^  peritoneum  or 

rnnrr™''^^'^'^?^  ^"'"^""^  '^g"'  °^  """^^7  calculus  are  chiefly  the 
consequence  o  the  effects  above  mentioned,  and  need  not  be  described 
thf  i.^  only  requisite  to  point  out  what  symptoms  are  suggestive  of 
ttoi^V?'  °^  f  kidney  or  i^s  pelvis;  and  tf describe 

Sadden     '      ch^-^^-ctenstic  of  its  passage  along  the  ureter  to  the 

of  I^'dTE' '  ''I  ''''  ^'''^"'y^-'^  P^"^  the  renal  region, 
tP<=L  ftf-  character,  but  also  frequently  shooting  tOM^ardsthe 
anf  hTpr  penis  f  frequenf  mir'tlon! 

and  inLSla  or  o?nn"T  "L''^"^'^'  P"^'  ^Pithelium  from  the  pelvis 
S  0  oxaS    7w"  1  unorganized  sediments,  such  as  uric 

.vhfch'dSu^^^^^^^^^ 

or  ioltinc  after  wWh  .         ^  ^^^P^^'^^^^ 

«Xv^^;.f  h  J  Tn  ii?^  symptoms  often  assume  the  characters  of 
cTls^iong  1^?^  being  due  to  the  passage  of  a 

by  sudden  excruLting  pain  In  o^'ren^'^  '"^^^  ''f  is  characterized 
directions,  but  especiaiCVd.  th.  i 

peni.s,  and  inside  ^of 'he  testis,  end  of  the 

iboutin  alldirect^on  Lord  r^oTv  to'  nrr-''%-"^^^  P"'^'"' 

to  micturate,  the  urine  hovvevor  h7  ^^^'''^ 

that  may  be  nassed  hlin^TT   '  "'"^'■^  •'^^''^"ty      suppressed,  any 

.an. -^itr.  ^trrj;f 
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spasmodic  movements  of  certain  muscles,  or  general  convulsions.  The 
attack  lasts  a  variable  time,  there  being  commonly  temporary  remis- 
sions, and  if  the  calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  the  symptoms  usually 
subside  with  equal  suddenness,  affording  a  sense  of  intense  relief,  and  the 
patient  may  be  conscious  of  something  having  fallen  into  the  bladder. 
If  the  attack  lasts  for  some  time,  more  or  less  pyrexia  is  liable  to  be 
set  up. 

Diagnosis.- — Patients  often  complain  of  pain  in  the  renal  region,  and 
imagine  tlaat  they  are  suffering  from  gravel  or  stone,  but  such  pain  is 
commonly  due  to  extra-renal  conditions,  such  as  myalgia,  neuralgia, 
accumulations  in  the  colon,  or  other  causes.  Should  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  renal  calculus,  careful  and  repeated  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  must  be  made,  particularly  for  uric  acid  and  oxalates, 
for  epithelium  from  the  urinary  passages,  or  for  traces  of  blood  or  pus  ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  do  this  after  the  patient  has  taken  some  severe 
exercise.  As  a  rule  nephritic  colic  is  easy  to  diagnose,  but  the  same 
symptoms  may  result  from  the  transit  of  a  blood-clot  or  of  a  hydatid 
vesicle.  An  attack  may  also  be  simulated  by  the  passage  of  a  gall- 
stone ;  by  severe  neuralgia  ;  or  by  intestinal  colic.  When  a  stone 
reaches  the  bladder,  it  can  usually  be  discovered  by  surgical  exami- 
nation. 

Prognosis. — Urinary  calculus  may  be  attended  with  a  good  many 
dangers.  It  may  produce  extensive  disorganization  of  the  kidney  ;  or 
its  passage  to  the  bladder  may  prove  fatal.  If  a  stone  is  very  large,  or 
if  there  are  several  calculi,  the  prognosis  is  more  grave.  Calculus  is  a 
disease  liable  to  recur. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  urinaiy  calculus  is  very  important. 
I.  In  the  first  place  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  formation, 
if  the  urine  gives  indications  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  event ;  or  if  there  has  been  a  previous  history  of  stone.  The 
chief  general  measures  requisite  for  this  purpose  are  to  recommend  the 
patient  to  drink  water  freely,  so  as  to  maintain  the  urine  in  a  diluted 
state ;  not  to  allow  too  long  intervals  between  meals,  but  to  take  four 
or  five  hght  meals  during  the  day ;  and  not  to  remain  too  much  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  the  hours  of  sleep  being  moderate.  Uric  acid 
calculus  is  further  guarded  against  by  strict  regulation  of  diet,  which 
must  be  mainly  farinaceous,  all  heavy  meals,  as  well  as  much  meat  and 
rich  wines,  being  avoided  ;  and  by  administering  moderate  quantities  of 
bicarbonate  or  citrate  of  potash.  Oxalate  of  lime  calculus  is  prevented 
by  keeping  the  urine  very  dilute  ;  maintaining  the  activity  of  the  skin  ; 
avoiding  certain  vegetables  rich  in  oxalates,  especially  rhubarb  and 
sorrel,  and  also  calcareous  waters;  and  giving  alkaline  carbonates. 
Phosphatic  calculus  is  obviated  by  careful  attention  to  the  bladder,  if 
this  or!?an  is  diseased  ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  change  the  character  of 
the  urine.  Should  this  excretion  be  ammoniacal,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  wash  out  the  bladder  with  dilute  acids.  2.  It  has  been  deemed 
possible  to  dissolve  calculi  after  their  formation— those  of  uric  acid  m 
the  kidneys  by  administering  acetate  or  citrate  of  potash  freely,  in  large 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  continued  for  a  long  time ;  phosphatic 
calculi  by  dilute  acid  injections  into  the  bladder.  3.  For  nephritic  coltc 
the  remedies  are  the  free  administration  of  opium  by  the  moutli  or 
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rectum,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  ;  belladonna,  if  opium  is 
not  admissible ;  warm  baths,  with  fomentations  or  poultices  over  the 
loins  ;  and  the  abundant  use  of  warm  demulcent  drinks.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  cup  over  the  loins.  Change  of  posture  and  manipulation 
along  the  ureter  have  been  said  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  a  calculus.  If 
the  pain  is  extreme,  it  may  be  desirable  to  administer  chloroform. 
Vomitmg  and  collapse  must  be  attended  to.  4.  Surgical  treatment  is 
of  course  usually  required  when  a  stone  reaches  the  bladder;  and  in 
rare  mstances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  a  large  calculus  by 
operation  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  but  only  if  it  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  renal  abscess.  The  treatment  of  the  pathological  con- 
ditions which  may  be  induced  by  stone  have  already  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  their  respective  chapters. 
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Chapter  XTVI. 


CYSTITIS— VESICAL  CATARRH. 

Diseases  of  •  the  bladder  are  mainly  surgical,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
allude  to  cystitis,  as  this  complaint  is  not  uncommon  in  medical 
practice. 

Etiology.— The  causes  of  vesical  catarrh  are  :— i.  Direct  irritation, 
especially  by  calculi  and  morbid  growths ;  or  resulting  from  certain 
conditions  of  the  urine,  as  after  taking  excess  of  cantharides,  copaiba 
beer  or  spirits,  but  particularly  when  this  fluid  becomes  ammoniacal  as 
the  result  of  retention  from  some  impediment  to  its  escape,  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  spinal  disease.  2  Exten- 
sion  o{  inflammation  m  the  vicinity,  especially  that  of  gonorrhoea 
3.  Exposure  to  cold  or  wet.    4.  Acute  exanthemata  occasionally 

ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS.— ^^/./^^  cystitis  is  characterized  by  red- 
ness, swelling,  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane;  with  the'form- 
a  ion  of  excess  of  mucus,  and  the  detachment  of  epithelium  with 
numerous  young  cells.    In  the  chronic  form  the  colour  becomes  o  te 
dirty  grey  or  brown ;  and  there  is  thickening  of  the  tissues  vvith  in 
ime,  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of%he  bladdei    the  wk 
becoming  much  thickened  and  tough.    Abundant  mucoVrSen  o 
purulent  matter  fonns  in  the  bladder,  and  the  surface  mayXrate  or 
even  become  gangrenous,  or  suppuration  between  the  coa^s  may  taS 
place,  ending  in  extensive  destruction  and  structural  changes     T  e 
urine  IS  generally  decomposed  and  ammoniacal.    This  hJs  been  sud 
posed  to  be  the  result  in  some  cases  of  an  alkaline  fe  1  Ji'.Stion  se  up 
by  the  mucus  formed  in  the  bladder.    Niemeyer  and  otl  S    l  owev^^^ 
have  advanced  the  opinion  that  this  decomposition  is  genemlly  tr  con! 
sequence  of  the  repeated  use  of  dirty  catheters,  by^vhich  low  v  ital 
organisms  are  mtroduced  into  the  bladder  ucn  low  vital 

Symptoms.— The  prominent  symptoms  of  cystitis  are  uneasiness 
and  a  sense  of  heat  over  the  bladder,  in  the  perineum,  anrTlong  d'e 
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urethra ;  in  some  cases  tenderness  over  the  hypogastrium  ;  constant 
incUnation  to  micturate,  and  a  difficulty  in  retaining  the  urine,  a  few 
drops  being  passed,  causing  great  pain  and  a  sense  of  burning ;  and 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  mucus  in  the  urine.  There  may  be  some 
degree  of  pyrexia.  The  chief  indication  of  chronic  cystitis  is  derived 
from  the  characters  of  the  urine,  which  contains  much  mucus  and 
epithelium,  or  pus,  or  sometimes  blood ;  and  if  the  urine  is  ammo- 
niacal,  the  pus  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous,  ropy,  adhesive  substance, 
which  can  only  be  poured  with  difficulty  from  one  vessel  into  another, 
and  may  be  drawn  out  into  strings.  After  a  while  much  constitutional 
disturbance  is  often  excited,  with  a  tendency  to  hectic  fever ;  and  if 
extensive  suppuration  or  gangrene  should  be  set  up,  low  typhoid 
symptoms  are  liable  to  arise,  or  those  indicative  of  peritonitis  may 
suj^ervene. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place  the  caicse  of  cystitis  must  be  removed, 
if  possible,  especially  when  this  is  in  the  form  of  a  local  iiritant.  In 
acute  cases  warm  baths  and  hot  fomentations  or  poultices  over  the 
hypogastrium,  to  which  opium  may  be  added,  are  of  service.  In  some 
instances  removal  of  blood,  by  means  of  a  few  leeches,  is  advisable. 
The-  bowels  should  be  kept  well-opened,  for  which  purpose  enemata 
may  be  employed.  Suppositories  of  opium  or  belladonna  may  be 
valuable  for  relieving  the  local  sensations.  Barley-water,-  and  similar 
drinks  should  be  allowed  freely,  and  citrate  of  potash  administered, 
well-diluted,  along  with  tincture  of  henbane  or  opium. 

In  chronic  cystitis  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  bladder  is  properly 
emptied,  and  should  a  catheter  be  required,  care  must  be  taken  that 
this  instrument  is  quite  clean,  and  it  may  be  well  to  smear  it  over  with 
some  antiseptic.  If  there  is  irritability  of  the  bladder,  liquor  potassse 
or  the  bicarbonate  or  a  vegetable  salt  of  potash  should  be  given  freely 
diluted,  and  the  salts  maybe  combined  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus. 
Repeated  warm  baths  are  serviceable,  or  local  fomentations  may  be 
employed.  Stimulants  must  be  avoided,  and  diluent  drinks  given 
freely.  Should  there  be  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  bladder,  attended 
Avith  the  formation  of  much  mucus  or  pus,  it  may  be  desirable  to  wash 
out  this  organ  with  warm  injections  containing  some  antiseptic,  or  with 
very  dilute  astringent  or  acid  injections.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  best  internal  remedies  are  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  decoction  of 
pareira,  buchu,  or  uva  ursi,  and  tincture  of  henbane;  or  balsam  of 
copaiba  with  liquor  potassae. 


Chapter  XLVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  SYSTEM. 

The  absorbent  system  occupies  a  prominent  j^lace  in  relation  to  several 
important  pathological  processes  and  conditions,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  receiving  considerable  attention  from  pathologists.  As  illustra- 
tions of  these  relationships,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  system  is 
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undoubtedly  concerned  in  many  septic  conditions,  and  one  of  the 
most  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Messenger  Bradley,*  classifies 
glanders,  malignant  pustule,  snake  bite,  dissection-wounds,  and  ery- 
sipelas as  forms  of  septic  lymphangitis.    Moreover,  it  is  supposed  to 
play  an  miportant  part  in  relation  to  various  zymotic  diseases,  such  as 
plague,  typhus,  typhoid,  and  diphtheria.    The  serous  cavities  are  also 
now  regarded  as  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  some  cases  of 
mflammation  of  serous  membranes,  for  instance,  of  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis, are  considered  as  being  due  to  lymphangitis.    Again,  the 
absorbents  are  concerned  in  conveying  to  various  parts  of  the  body 
morbid  products,  such  as  those  of  cancer,  syphilis,  and  tubercle ;  and 
they  are  often  involved. m  connection  with  diseases  of  internal  organs.' 
3ome  structures  consist  mainly  of  lymph-follicles,  and  their  chief 
liseases  are  associated  with  these  follicles.    Certain  skin-diseases,  such 
IS  erythema,  have  been  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
■ootlets  ;  and  changes  in  the  lymphatics  seem  to  constitute  an  impor- 
:ant  element  m  the  morbid  anatomy  of  elephantiasis  and  several  other 
ittections.    These  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of 
he  pathological  relations  of  the  absorbent  system  ;  but  in  this  chapter 
t  IS  intended  to  deal  only  with  the  more  obvious  local  affections  of  its 
vessels  and  glands,  and  these  need  be  only  briefly  discussed,  as  they 
jelong  chiefly  to  the  domain  of  surgical  practice. t 


A.  Clinical  Characters. 

The  signs  to  be  sought  for  as  indicating  disease  of  the  absorbent 
•essels  and  glands  are  :— i.  Morbid  sensations  in  these  structures, 
specially  pam,  tenderness,  and  often  a  feeling  of  stiffhess  in  the  glands. 
.  Objective  changes, -The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  are 
isible  m  certain  conditions,  and  may  be  dilated.  The  glands  are  also 
iten  enlarged  this  being  generally  accompanied  with  some  change  in 
^Z?T;u  The  enlargement  maybe  limited,  or  may  affect  the  glands 
.tensively  throughout  the  body,  not  uncommonly  giving  rise  to  con- 
isHnct    n  J^'  f  P^^^^^^^l  g^'-^^d^        Either  Separate  and 

a  num^l     ^  i        ?  '''^^nl^''         ^^^^^s,  owing 

ructZ^  ^nv  '  i'"''! ^  "If '■'S^'^^  together;  or  chains  of  thesl 

ructures  may  be  involved.  Those  of  the  neck,  axilla  and  eroin  are 
.ost  commonly  aff-ected.    In  the  chest  they  may  gSe  risi  to  the 

Sornbvm"F'"'ri^T°^^-  ^'h^^''-  freq'uenti;  be  felt  S 
'  the  aMomi^n^^  ''f^^  ^''P  P^'^'"^^'  by  grasping  portions 
mSur  1?i?h  r  'f^^'i  separate  nodules,  or  Is  a  distinct 
.mour._   I  he  latter  is  deeply  situated,  nodular,  and  fixed  beino- 

'mp^  rdl&lSit       r^^'f  ^"^^  ^^^^  past'age  Of 

LsTa^e  of  Ivmni  f  ^^^"^  Supposed  that  obstruction  to  the 

a  kfnd  ofToI  1  ?J  '""^  ^O'-^g^l^tion,  and  to  the  production 

a  kind  of  solid  cfidema.    Interference  with  the  pro-ress  of  the  chvle 

II  gravely  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  thus  iiJ^iuch^more  or  £ 

•  "Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatic  System,"  1870 
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emaciation.  4.  Escape  of  lympli  or  chyle. — This  may  take  place 
from  the  vessels  or  glands,  and  may  also  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
5.  Evidences  of  pressure  upon,  irritation,  or  destruction  of 
neighbouring  structures. — These  result  from  enlarged  glands,  and  will 
of  course  vary  with  their  situation.  Neuralgic  pains  and  localized 
oedema  are  not  unfrequent  symptoms,  owing  to  contiguous  nerves  and 
veins  being  interfered  with.  Venous  thrombosis  may  also  be  caused 
by  obstruction  of  the  circulation.  In  the  chest  and  abdomen  more  or 
less  pressure-signs  may  be  present,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tumours. 
By  the  irritation  of  the  glands,  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  and 
other  structures  may  also  be  excited.  They  are  further  liable  to  undergo 
destructive  changes,  which  may  implicate  neighbouring  parts,  thus 
tending  to  cause  serious  mischief  For  instance,  they  may  suppurate 
and  destroy  the  cutaneous  structures  ;  in  the  chest  they  may  lead  to 
destruction  of  portions  of  the  lungs,  or  to  perforation  of  air-tubes  or 
vessels ;  in  the  abdomen  to  perforative  peritonitis,  or  to  perforation  of 
the  bowels.  6.  Constitutional  symptoms. — These  are  of  much 
importance,  necessarily  differing  in'  their  characters  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  condition.  They  may  depend  upon  the  disease 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  which,  for  example,  may  induce  pyrexia  or 
septicaemia ;  or  such  disease  may  be  but  a  part  of  some  constitutional 
affection,  which  also  causes  the  general  symptoms. 


B.  Special  Diseases. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  —  Lymphangitis  —  Angeioleucitis— 
Adenitis — The  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  alone  inflamed— /j-w/Z^a;/- 
giiis  ox  angeioleucitis  ;  or  merely  the  <^z\\6.'i— adenitis  ;  or  both  sets  of 
structures  may  be  implicated.  Usually  the  aff'ection  is  limited  to  some 
particular  part,  but  in  the  septic  forms  of  inflammation  the  absorbent 
system  is  extensively  involved.  .  . 

Etiology. — This  class  of  aff"ections  may  be  of  traumatic  oxigm, 
being  due  to  various  forms  of  injury,  such  as  wounds,  contusions,  or 
strains ;  or  they  result  from  various  kinds  of  irritation,  such  as  that  in- 
duced by  neighbouring  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  diseases 
of  joints.  External  irritation,  as,  for  instance,  the  strong  heat  of  the  sun, 
may  induce  superficial  lymphangitis.  Special  forms_  of  inflammation 
of  the  absorbent  system  are  set  up  by  particular  kinds  of  irritation 
such  as  that  of  gonorrhoea  or  the  syphilitic  virus  ;  and  septic  forms  ot 
the  disease  are  induced  by  various  septic  poisons.  The  lymphatics 
connected  with  the  internal  organs  are  often  inflamed  when  these  are 
the  seat  of  any  irritation.  Pus  has  been  found  in  the  neighbouring 
lymphatics  in  cases  of  purulent  pleurisy.  Some  forms  of  pelvic  cel- 
lulitis have  also  been  regarded  as  being  due  to  lymphangitis.  In- 
flammation may  be  immediately  excited  in  the  vessels  and  then  travel 
along  to  the  glands ;  or  the  irritation  may  be  conveyed  by  the  current 
of  lymph  to  a  more  or  less  distant  part,  the  intervening  portion  bein^ 
unaffected ;  or  the  glands  may  be  implicated  by  extension  from  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.    When  a  gland  is  involved,  while  the  vessel^ 
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between  it  and  the  source  of  irritation  are  unaffected,  the  inflammation 
IS  sa,d  to  be  sy,npathetic.    Lymphangitis  may  set  in  very  raSy 

Anatomical  CHARACTERS.-Lymphangitis  is  distinguished'  as  re- 
tcular  ox  tubular,  according  as  the  fine  capillary  network  or  the 
trunks  of  the  vessels  are  involved.  In  the  former4se  he  skb  and 
Its  capillanes  are  usually  involved.  In  the  latter  variety  tL  ves'S 
become  dilated  and  their  walls  are  thickened;  the  endotVl  um  often 
disappears;  and  the  internal  coat  becomes  opaque  and  uneve^  The 
l./mph  coagulates  in  their  interior,  blocking  ip  their  channels  and  f^^ 

SnSl^  -fnt^XS  S'^rof  [^^hangiS  rrie^t 

or  sometimes  fter/  are    ofj  d  re  j  nlrs"^       v"^'  ? '  ^^^^^  ■ 

redness  is  not  always  present  '  TheS  t     T  ""'^ 
like  that  of  c^dema'  than  Inflammat  on     T^'-'T  °^        P"^^'  "^^^'^ 
:ver  pass  through  the  intervenh^t issues  fl^^m  TZ^T  T'' 
icial  lymphatics,  and  vice  versa.  ^OwW  to        'm.  ?  f'"^^'' 
3as.sage  of  the  Ivmnh  mnr.^     i«        f,-     r     interference  with  the 

)ften  present,  of  a  Lm  crarac  er  'n'-I    r  ^        ^^"^^'^"'^^  ^^^"^^ 
■rem  this  cause.    If  s^ipnurS^?''^  T^' "^"^h  enlarged 

)e  evidenced  by  the  ^S^^^^t^  f"^^^' 
s  more  or  less  pyrexia,  in  propor      to  i!!        °^  ^"  There 
tiflammation.    In  sep  ic  fS  o?  iL  ,  '    -^"-^  ''^"^  '"^^"^'"^y  of  t'^e 
.mia  are  likely  to  arise.  ^y^^Phangitis  signs  of  general  septic- 

.flammS!  wl^l'^Sfher^rlma^  '''-^^^^  t°  chronic 

cute  attacks;  or  comes  on  gTXllv     Tl  I  'T"^' 

nd  indurated,  and  may  be  a  ^t^e  minfu  ^'^T  ""^"''S^^ 

-  with  the  passage  of  ^ M^-^--^^  ^^cls  in^ 
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them  more  subject  to  attacks  of  acute   inflammation  from  slight 
causes. 

3.  Obstruction  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels.— This  condition  may 
involve  the  lymphatic  capillaries,  their  main  trunks,  or  the  thoracic 
duct  itself.  It  may  result  from  the  blocking-up  of  their  channels  by 
coaf^ulated  lymph ;  from  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  or 
from  external  pressure.  Thus  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  more  or  less 
obstructed,  or  even  completely  obliterated,  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged 
glands  in  the  thorax,  or  of  an  aneurism.  The  lymphatic  trunks  m  the 
limbs  may  also  be  compressed  by  glands,  aneurisms,  and  other  morbid 
conditions ;  and  even  the  capillaries  are  subject  to  pressure  m  con- 
sequence of  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  _  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  thoracic  duct  is  said  to  arise  from  disease  of  its  valves. 
It  may  be  remarked,  further,  that  a  certain  degree  of  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  may  arise  from  marked  interference 
with  the  venous  circulation,  as  the  result  of  cardiac  disease  or  direct 
obstruction  of  the  principal  veins. 

If  the  thoracic  duct  is  obliterated,  grave  general  symptoms  ai'ise, 
namely,  marked  wasting  and  anaemia,  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue,  if 
the  chyle  cannot  reach  the  venous  system  in  consequence  ot  the 
establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  Various  degrees  of  obstruc- 
tion of  this  channel  have,  however,  been  found  in  several  cases  at 
Post-mortem  examinations,  in  which  no  symptoms  had  been  observed 
during  life.  The  most  obvious  direct  eff-ects  of  obstruction  m  the 
absorbents  are  dilatation  of  the  vessels  behind  the  impediment,  m  the 
course  of  the  circulation  ;  and  the  development  of  lymphatic  oedema. 
These  conditions  necessarily  vaiy  much  in  their  extent  and  degree, 
according  to  the  situation  and  character  of  the  obstruction.  The 
dilatation  may  ultimately  lead  to  rupture  ot  the  vessels. 

A  Lympliatic  Dilatation-Lymphangiectasis.— Dilatation  may 
affect  the  capillary  network  of  the  lymphatics,  more  commonly  the 
krger  trunks,%r  occasionally  the  thoracic  duct  or  the  receptaculum 
chvli  It  presents  various  degrees,  and  assumes  diff-erent  forms.  Thus 
there  may  be  merely  a  localized  reticular  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic 
capillaries  ;  or  more  frequently  varicose,  saccular  tubular,  fusiform,  or 
cirsoid  dilatation  of  the  trunks;  or  the  enlarged  vessels  may  form  a 
distinct  growth,  named  lymphangioma  or  lymphangiectodes  which  l  as 
been  divided  by  Wagner  into  the  three  varieties-(«)  simple;  {b)  caai- 
nous  and  (.)  Jystoid^u-.  which  cysts  are  developed.  Moreover  enlarged 
ymphatics  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  structure  of  elephai  - 
tSS  and  other  growths.  The  thoracic  duct  and  receptaculum  chyh 
r^ay  be  enormoufly  dilated,  the  former  in  extreme  cases  reachmg  the 
S^Te  of  the  litde  finger,  or  even  attaining  larger  dimensions  than  his 
The  deep  lymphatics  aAd  the  lacteals  are  liable  to  dilatation,  as  well  as 

those  on  the  surface.  .   ,      ,  „ 

Lymphangiectasis  is  in  many  cases  congenital,  and  it  h^is  Dee 
supposed  that  this  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  specialization  n  the 
IvSatic  system  of  certain  parts.  The  condition  is  attributed  to 
Sent  causes  Thus  it  may  follow  lymphangitis,  in  consequence  of 
whTc^i  theTrSr  tubes  are  blocked,  and  the  afferent  vessels  become 
rherefore  dilated.    In  other  cases  it  is  not  preceded  by  marked  mflam 
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mere  hypertrophy  ot  I'mpha  ic  Sses    or  fro  '"'^  ^^'^^  ^^"^ 

of  the  vessels     Any  obstmction  fmn.  '  •  .  ''^^''^  °f  ^°ats 

pressure  may  lead  to  enlar^^^^^^^^  internal  -plugging  or  external 

which  is  thus  impedS^XDr^^nS^I^^ 

sionally  seated  in  tC'lands  Lvn^nS  ^  '^-i^^'''""'^"^  ^e  occa- 
met  Jh  in  warm  andtot  -climS     "  "  ^^^^-^^ 


When  lymphangiectasis  occurs  on  the  surface  of  th.  hr.A  : 
recognized  by  objective  examination.    Sation  of  '^^^ 
lymphatics  is  generally  observpH  nn  fi  ot   the  superficial 

sides  of  the  belly,  the^t'uTif  and%  I'p™  ^It  is  H  ^^^'^^ 
vesicles  like  grains  of  sago  arouned  vlt^nT'  characterized  by 

Sometimes  only  ampulll  kre  fSd  ^  ^  /  °'  '"'^S^^^'^Y  (Curnow). 
painless.    The  vessel  mav  nmZl  '  i  '''''  ^^""'^"^  and 

containing  a  clear  or  SyTui^     ^tv ''"'°"f'^'  ^^^^^^^^ 
externally,  or  into  variou    iLernal  paS  when   '  ''^f^^'      ^^Pt^re  . 
It  IS  only  thus  that  the  latter  can  be  at  f  ^^"^^^d^^fernally,  and 

escaped  chyle  or  lymph  appearing  in  the  S^r''"^  -"^'^'^y'  '^'^ 
superficial  dilatation  of  the  CZtiV.  I  k  '  °'  ^ven 
mistaken  for  other  condidoL  sue  S^^^^  ^f"  uncommonly 
enlargement.  •  The  discha^^e  S  ?  ^''^^^"^"^V^scesses,  and  strumous 

inflammation  attacks  d  late^  ynfphat^^fi^^^l"^^  ''''  1^ 
niay  prove  fatal.    The  clin  c^^^.S''  T'^^  ^^Pidly,  and 

tumours  do  not  call  for  considtatSn  1  .  ^^yn^Phatic  growths  and 
tions  connected  with  the  lympSS^^^^^^^^  ^^^^i^  ^orma- 

lip,  and  neck.  ^  ^  ^hi<^%  ou  the  tongue,  upper 

fied  the  discharge  of  lymnhT  rhvW  ^T^^  ^^^'^  ^"'"^^  is  signi- 
on  the  surface  !f  the  body  or  mo"  ome 'Le''  T''^'  1'  ^'^"d^'  ^^^^^ 
ing  much  in  different  ca^es  Thi  T  .0  /•  P'^'l'  vary- 
and  in  rare  cases  it  may  occuT  from  li2  ?  ^''^^-'^^^^'^  origii, 
neighbourhood  of  joints  which  i.  nro/^  T"^''  ^^P^cially  in  the 
defect-a  ^J^npAorAaJ'/a^^^^^^^^  constitutional 
diathesis.    (Bradley)     uTnnm  /  Pon^mg  to  the  h^morrhamc 

-ounds  of  Jhe  thor^ic  due  ,  o^f  f^Cer  ^^^^^^P^^'-^  --Its  fS 
glands.  Idiopathic  lympho  rhL in  ^  lymphatic  trunks,  or  of  the 
t.on  of  the  yeisels,  ^vSuM^'J^^^^^  P^vious  dilata! 

has  been  reported  by  Dr.  CaySy  ^/  ^wlXh  ""^'^  ^"^^^^^ing  case 
pve  way  spotaneously  as  the  resuh  of  "  -^^ptaculum  chyli 

^atal  peritonitis  ensued.  With  eLd  Tn  Tf  ""'''^•"'^  ^'^^^ation,  aiid 
iome  pathologists  that  this  coXnn  "      supposed  by 

F.laria.  in  the  kidneys  or  urinar?  trac  whfl  ''''  ^^^'^^g^tion  of 
ymphatics,  and  an  escape  of  their  contl    l  ""T^     '"P^'^^  the 

VVhen  lyniphorrhagia  occurs  on  the  urlL'of°th'^^  ""T^'I  ''^'''^es. 
f  the  lymph  is  the  clinical  sien  of  thl       °,     ^  ^^^^y'  the  discharge 
lu.d  which  escapes  varies  conSde?ablv%nn    '^'T"     '^^'^^  ''^"^""'^t  ?f 
r  even  ten  pounds  <^un.s 

*  "Pathological  Transactions,"  vol.  xvii.  p.  163. 
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different  times,  and  the  flow  has  even  been  known  to  assume  a  periodic 
Chirac  er  increasing  during  digestion.    The  fluid  which  escapes  after 
infury  m^^^^^^^         and  limpid  lymph,  or  mixed  with  -fiamma  ory 
nrodLts  or  blood.    That  which  comes  away  in  cases  of  rup  me  from 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  more  or  less  white  and  milky,  like  chyle, 
and  it  co'a^in  more  or  less  fat.    The  quantity  of  fibrin  present  vanes 
muci   anH  erefore  its  power  of  spontaneous  coagulation.  When 
Zphorrhagia  takes  place  internaUy,  it  can  only  be  recogmzed  by  the 
nresence  of  the  fluid  in  the  urine  or  faeces  respectively  ;  in  the  former 
Sse  Svln '    se  to  chyluria,  in  the  latter  to  fatty  stools.    Mr.  Bradley 
ha  cauld  attention  to  the  probable  origin  of  certain  cases  of  hydrocele 

^""^iSmiDle  Glandular  hypertropHy-Lymphadenoma-Hodg- 
Vin's  Ssease-^^^^^^^  of  ^^e  absorbent  glands  is 

"'^';ro'^°r;f  So'ooj-CjTre  i.  posi.i,ely  know„  on  « 
assumed  that  H°dgWn.  fpeTl'SSS 
of  .he.  lymplmtic  >»f     d^Pf,^ ^ ed™  ^^^^^  By  some 

condition  or  diathesis,  which  ;  i^J^^  by  Wi\ks  between 

pathologists  It  , s  regarded  as  1^^^^^^^^^^  y        „  b,,i„ 

cancer  and  tubercle,    in  u  a  y  evidently  starts  from  some 

without  any  obvious  cause,  ^.f      «  ^ers  it^^^^^ 

local  r'- 

instances  where  it  has  been  too  siigiu  soldiers,  and  has  been 

plaint  is  said  to  be  common  among  French  oldieis, 

ittributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  s  ff  ^^^^^^a;^  ^r.^^V/..^  ^-"^'^-^^ 

^^.S^-&e  h^lenic 

^°lSoMicAi.  CHAKACTEKS.-The  lympV^tic  - 
throughout  the  body  present  l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
first  observed  usually  in  the  "f^^'^ZS^^^^^^^^^  succession, 
glands,  but  in  most  cases  .°*ei  g«^"P^         '^^^  ,^1^^  disease  may, 
especially  the  axillary,  inguinal,  ^^l""}'^^^^^  to  which  it  may 

however,  begin  in  other  pans,  even  u.  "  ^^'J^^^  increase  until 
be  mainly  or  ^ -^'.^^^^^  masLs  or  tumours- 

^f>fijSX;anS.^  gradiA^^^^^ 
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degeneration.  Rarely  caseous  degeneration  does  take  place,  but  this 
IS  due  to  an  associated  strumous  diathesis.  On  section  the  enlarged 
glands  are  seen  to  be  whitish  or  yellowish-grey.  The  consistence 
varies  considerably,  and  the  glands  may  be  very  soft,  yielding  a  juice 
on  pressure  j  or  fi  m  and  dry.  The  distinction  between  their  cortical 
and  medullary  portions  becomes  lost.  Microscopic  examination  reveals 
that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  glandular  tissue,  the 
whole  structure  bemg  converted  gradually  into  lymph-cells,  with  a  fine 
network  of  cellular  tissue.  In  the  firmer  varieties  there  is  more  fibrous 
tissue. 

In  addition  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands  just  described 
other  organs  m  course  of  time  present  growths  of  a  similar  nature,  espe- 
cially the  spleen,  and  less  commonly  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  ali- 
mentary canal.  Even  the  canals  of  the  bones  may  be  filled  with 
lymphoid  cells.  The  heart  is  sometimes  atrophied  and  fatty.  Signs 
of  inflammatory  and  other  complications  may  be  met  with  at  the  post- 
mortetn  examination. 

Symptoms  —When  the  affected  glands  in  Hodgkin's  disease  are 
superficial,  their  enlargement  is  evident  on  objective  examination,  and 
their  extension  and  growth  can  be  observed.  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases  there  is  neither  pain  nor  tenderness,  but  if  the  enlargement  is 
very  acute  and  rapid,  sharp  shooting  pains  may  be  complained  of 

hen  situated  m  internal  cavities,  the  existence  of  lymphadenomatous 
growths  can  generally  be  made  out  by  physical  examination.  Some 
ot  the  most  important  symptoms  result  from  pressure  and  irritation 
by  the  enlarged  glands,  these  necessarily  varying  according  to  their 
position,  and  their  relation  to  adjoining  structures.  Obstructive  dys- 
pnoea is  often  a  marked  symptom  when  the  growth  is  situated  within 
the  chest.  Along  with  the  local  signs  of  this  disease,  the  constitution 
IS  obviously  affected  as  a  rule.  This  may  occur  before  any  local 
symptoms  appear,  but  usually  the  general  symptoms  are  gradually 
developed  as  the  glands  progressively  enlarge,  including  emaciation  • 
anemia  and  its  attendant  phenomena,  often  combined  with  an  appear- 

tnSn-n/'Tf    Kr''^  muscular  weakness,  the  patient  often 

tottering  and  trembling ;  and  feeble  circulation.    More  or  less  Dvrexia 
is  present  in  most  cases,  especially  in  young  patients     Free  Dersoira 
tions  are  common,  and  the  skin  i^  pafe  an^usually  moist  Sma" 
of  the  legs  IS  a  frequent  symptom.    The  blood  does  not  present  any 
excess  of  white  corpuscles,  but  is  often  very  watery  and  waS  n  ts 
normal  CO  our,  the  red  corpuscles  being  markedly  deLient  TlSe^^^^ 
IS  much  depressed  and  low  spirited,  and  attacks  of  syncope  ai'e  no 
uncommon.    Bronzing  of  the  skin  has  been  said  to  arise  from  enWed 
retro-pentoneal  glands  surrounding  and  compressing  thrsoirpSs 
Unless  death  should  occur  from  the  local  effect   of  the  enkreed 

feSe^'o:;:;^s:ndiv''itt"''^^^^"  -^^^"^^^'^^  chroS:  :;iirt 

gressive.  Uccas  onally  1  is  very  acute,  attended  with  hieh  fever 
tTrSef  .f,7;;^^^°"';.°™'.tmg  and  purging,  and  mental  wi  f  ring  at 
times.     Ihe  termination  is  generally  fate,!,  and  in  most  cases  death 

fromT  fli'/'^r^'"'''  g^'-^dual  asthenia  and  exhausdon 

from  the  effects  of  pressure  ;  rarely  from  haemorrhage,  owing  to  perfora' 
tion^of  a  blood-vessel;  or  from  some  intercurrent^omplilotbrsuS 
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as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  erysipelas,  or  Bright's  disease.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  cases  of  extensive  lymphadenoma  may  go 
on  for  many  years,  the  system  being  apparently  but  little  affected,  and 
the  patient  enjoying  fair  or  even  good  health.  In  some  instances  the 
glands  may  be  much  reduced  in  size  by  appropriate  treatment ;  while 
in  others  they  remain  enlarged,  but  show  no  tendency  to  progressive 
increase. 

7.  Scrofulous  or  Tubercular  disease.— In  scrofulous  subjects, 
especially  children,  one  of  the  prominent  clinical  phenomena  in  many 
cases  consists  in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  those  of  the  neck,  there  being  a  tendency  to  subsequent 
degeneration  and  breaking  down  of  their  structure,  with  unhealthy 
suppuration  or  caseation.  In  other  cases  the  glands  within  the  abdo- 
men and  chest  are  extensively  affected.  The  enlargement  was  formerly 
considered  as  being  due  either  to  an  unhealthy  chronic  inflammation  ; 
or  to  a  deposit  of  tubercle.  Now,  however,  it  is  known  to  be  the  result 
of  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  elements.  These  have  a  very  low 
vitality,  and  are  liable  to  become  speedily  disorganized  and  caseous  ; 
they  may  finally  dry  up  and  calcify,  or  go  on  to  unhealthy  suppuration, 
forming  chronic  abcesses,  which  subsequently  burst  or  destroy  neigh- 
bouring tissues.  When  the  affected  glands  are  superficial,  they  are 
easily  recognized.  In  the  chest  they  constitute  the  disease  named 
bronchial  phthisis ;  and,  in  addition  to  giving  rise  to  the  signs  of  a 
mediastinal  tumour,  the  glands  are  liable  to  soften  and  to  form  exca- 
vations, ultimately  involving  the  lungs,  or  opening  into  the  trachea  or  a 
bronchus,  into  the  pleura,  or  into  one  of  the  great  vessels.  If  they 
communicate  with  the  air-passages,  there  is  much  expectoration  of 
muco-purulent  01-  purulent  matter,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  of  blood, 
caseous  matter,  or  calcareous  particles.  When  the  mesenteric  glands 
are  implicated— mesenterica—ihtj  may  be  felt  separately  or  as_  an 
agglomerated  mass,  and  often  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  peritoneal  irri- 
tation or  inflammation ;  as  well  as  to  flatulence,  colicky  pams,  and  various 
digestive  disturbances.  Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  flatus,  the  abdo- 
men is  generally  much  distended.  Appetite  may  be  excessive,  deficient 
or  lost,  or  capricious.  The  bowels  are  frequently  irregular,  being  either 
constipated  or  relaxed,  the  stools  being  also  unhealthy.  Uncontrollable 
diarrhoea  is  present  if  the  intestines  are  ulcerated.  In  exceptional 
instances  the  softened  glands  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  or  intes- 
tines. This  variety  of  glandular  disease  is  usually  attended  with  consi- 
derable constitutional  disorder,  indicated  by  emaciation,  debility,  and 
fever  tending  towards  a  hectic  type.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  frequently 
extreme  when  the  lacteal  glands  are  involved;  and  it  is  also  very 
marked  in  bronchial  phthisis,  if  the  glands  break  down.  In  children, 
in  whom  this  complaint  is  much  the  most  common,  there  is  m  many 
cases  no  evidence  of  tubercle  in  other  organs  ;  but  in  adults  the 
lungs  or  other  structures  are  generally  implicated.  Recovery  may  be 
brought  about  even  when  the  glands  throughout  the  body  liave  been 
extensively  affected,  many  of  them  perhaps  remaining  as  calcihed 

8  Albuminoid  disease.— The  absorbent  glands  are  often  the  seat 
of  albuminoid  disease.    They  are  then  very  firm  and  small ;  on  section 
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fh? fhi"^  Characteristic  pale,  homogeneous,  waxy  appearance.  In 
the  abdomen  they  can  be  felt  as  little  hard  masses  separate  anS 
disease.™"  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  of  AegeneraT 

_  9  Cancer.— As  a  secondary  deposit,  cancer  is  very  liable  to 
implicate  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  tructu  e 

tftem  primarily.  All  forms  are  met  with  ;  and  lar?e,  hard  noduhtpd 
Jue^thr         ''Ti    ^""^  ^'^"^^^^  phenomeL'  are  ^aL^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ichexia    ¥hTrf  "'^^^  ^"^^'^^^^  °f  the  cancerous 

cachexia.    The  glands  are  generally  very  painful  and  tender. 

General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

said  Fnt^^f'^u'  'f^^"^'      lymphatics,  sufficient  has  been  already 
s^d  to  indicate  the  data  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  their  several 
affections  is  founded.    In  forming  a  diagnosis  of  glandular  diseases 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  constitutionir  conation 
to  the  physical  characters  presented  by  the  glands.    The  m^n  Scufty 

o{trel^Z'^''''1-~''-  b'nphangitis  and  adenitis  the  principles 

atSeT^art  aVrer°and7  uTe"  ^^-/"A^-'^tion ;  toTe^pt: 
freely.    Sometirnes  leechef  LTL  {°"^^'?t^ti°"s  poultices 

suppuration  brset  up  th  s  mnlf  ^PP^'^^/'^h  advantage.  Should 
I.  In  chronic  J:,^,  collected  ^i^dSl  P'-^"^'P'^^- 
tional  treatment  is  often  of  tTe  firsf  mnoV  '^'^'^  ^""^'^^u- 
glands  are  involved  Thi?m  .M.I  l^^  ?^^^^^^^  especially  when  the 
but  the  rneasSes  which  are  .ener.'n'P  '^-'°  'If  ""^''''^  °^ disease, 
tration  of  good  nutr  ttus  diS  M  ^  serviceable  include  the  adminis- 
hygienic  mItteVS  chan;f  ^o  all 

bathing  being  often  verv  hpn.fi. IS  ''P'^'f  "7  the  sea-side,  sea- 
functiolis ;  and  the  use  of  mrll  K  '^g"^^^^^^"  °f  the  digestive 
especially^yrup  of  the  iodidn  nr  ^"^"'"^^  ^^^^  in  some"  form, 

of  potassium  and  liquo  plssJ  Phosphate,  and  other  tonics.  Iodide 
size  of  the  glands    iTis  the  ?  Jom  lo  '"'^"^"^'^  ^'^^ 

over  enlarged  glands  w  th  the  v  7  ?  "^'^  X^.^T «  external  appHcations 
ointments  of  iSf^r  iodide  oFw?   ^^n^-'^h.ng  their  size,  especially 

the  skin  ■  lotions  of  iodine  .nd  iodtln  T  ?  °^  P^"'^^^^ 

loame  ana  iodide  of  potassium  ;  spirit  lotions,  or 
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those  containing  nitrate  of  ammonia  ;  or  sea-weed  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations. In  many  instances  undoubtedly  much  good  may  be  thus  effected, 
but  certainly  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  employing  strong  applica- 
tions, such  as  those  of  iodine,  and  also  in  practising  violent  friction,  as 
injurious  irritation  and  inflammation  may  thus  be  induced.  Gende 
friction  with  some  simple  oleaginous  substance  is  frequently  beneficial. 
Should  abcesses  form,  they  must  be  treated  by  poulticing  and  incisions. 
Symptoms  due  to  enlarged  glands  in  internal  cavities  must  be_  attended 
to  as  they  arise.  Some  practitioners  recommend  irritant  injections 
into  the  substance  of  chronically  enlarged  glands.  Extirpation  has 
been  occasionally  practised,  but  this  is  not  a  desirable  mode  of 
treatment.  The  administration  of  phosphorus  may  diminish  the  size 
of  the  glands  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  but  is  for  other  reasons  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  constant  current  has  been  employed  in  some 
cases  with  success.  For  the  chronic  conditions  connected  with  the 
vessels,  such  as  dilatation  or  lymphorrhagia,  careful  bandaging  is 
useful,  or  elastic  pressure  may  be  employed ;  kneading  may  help  to 
remove  lymphatic  oedema. 


Chapter  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND— BRONCHOCELE— 

GOITRE. 

The  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  thyroid  body  which  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  physician  belong  to  two  distinct  groups,  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  separately. 

I.  In  certain  districts  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland— bronclio- 
cele  or  goitre— prevails  as  an  endemic  disease.  It  is  particularly 
observed  at  the  base  of  high  mountains.  In  this  country  goitre 
prevails  especially  in  Derbyshire— hence  named  "  Derbyshire  neck  ;  " 
and  in  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Nottinghamshire. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  various  meteorological  and  other  causes, 
but  the  mass  of  evidence  goes  to  prove  distinctly  that  it  is  due  to 
impregnation  of  the  drinking  water  with  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia 
salts,  these  salts  having  been  dissolved  in  the  percolation  of  the  water 
through  the  geological  strata  containing  them.  The  disease  is  ob- 
served most  commonly  in  females  ;  and  is  rare  before  puberty,  though  it 
has  been  known  to  be  congenital. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  degree  of  enlargement  varies 
considerably,  and  the  gland  may  attain  very  great  dimensions.  It  begins 
in  the  isthmus,  or  in  one  lobe,  especially  the  right,  but  ultimate  y 
usually  involves  the  entire  organ.  The  shape  of  the  gland  is  generally 
altered,  the  distinction  of  its  several  parts  being  lost,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  At  first  the  tumour  is  soft,  but  gradually  becomes 
firmer,  and  may  ultimately  be  exceedingly  hard.  In  the  early  stage  tliei e 
is  simply  hypertrophy  of  the  gland— bronchocclc—mWi  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  glutinous,  ropy,  colloid  fluid  in  its  cells ;  afterwards  the  blood- 
vessels increase  in  number  and  become  dilated,  while  numerous  cysts 
iorm—n  sf/c  brotjchocele — containing  either  the  gelatinous  material  or 
a  bloody-looking  fluid.  Ultimately  calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and 
the  gland  may  be  converted  into  a  calcified  capsule,  enclosing  cysts, 
various  kinds  of  fluid,  and  calcareous  aggregations.  Inflammation 
and  suppuration  or  ulceration  may  arise,  altering  materially  the  char- 
acters of  the  enlargement. 

Symptoms. — The  thyroid  gland  presents  an  obvious  swelling, 
varying  in  its  size  and  other  characters  ;  and  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  gland  being  involved.  It  may  compress  the  neighbouring 
structures,  and  lead  to  serious  dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  or  interference  with 
the  circulation  in  the  neck.  The  general  system  is  usually  below  par, 
there  being  often  much  debility  and  anaemia.  In  some  valley-districts 
bronchocele  is  associated  with  cretinism,  a  condition  characterized  by 
marked  mental  deficiency,  with  atrophy  of  the  brain:  as  well  as  bv 
bodily  deformity. 

Treatment.— In  this  form  of  bronchocele  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment are  to  change  the  residence ;  to  avoid  drinking  the  impregnated 
water  ;  to  employ  iodine  both  internally  and  externally;  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  system  by  means  of  iron.  Iodine  has  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  almost  a  specific  for  goitre,  and  the  best  mode  of 
administration  is  to  give  the  tincture  in  small  doses  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  freely  diluted.  Iodide  of  iron  is  also  very  useful  Exter- 
nally apphcations  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  iodine  ointment,  or  oint- 
ment of  iodide  of  mercury  are  chiefly  employed.  Pressure  maybe 
beneficial  m  reducing  the  enlargement.  If  this  treatment  is  unsuccess- 
lul,  surgical  interference  is  advocated,  especially  injection  of  the  gland 
with  some  irritant,  such  as  diluted  iodine  or  tincture  of  steel  the 
passage  of  a  seton  or  wire  through  the  tumour;  ligature  of  the  thyroid 
artenes ;  or,  as  a  final  resource,  extirpation  of  the  enlarged  organ 

2.  Exophthalmic  goitre-Graves's  or  Basedow's  disease.- 
i  his  IS  a  highly  interesting  complaint,  characterized  by  palpitation  of 
the  heart ;  marked  pulsation  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  head  • 
enlargement  and  usually  pulsation  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  and  prominence 
of  the  eyeballs  or  exophthalmos.    It  is  observed  by  far  most  commonly 

vir'Jn^  'T'''  l"""^  ^""""^^  ^°  ^'"'"^y  y^''^''^  °f  '-^g^'  but  may  be  met 
^vlth  in  males,  who  are  usually  somewhat  advanced  in  age.  Almost 

n  TrWI  invariably,  the  condition  is  associated  in  females  with 

marked  ansemia  and  menstrual  derangement.  The  patients  are  often 
to  ^Z^n  ^""^f  '-^"d  the  complaint  may  be  directly  traceable 

to  some  powerful  nervous  disturbance.    Pathologically  exophthalmic 

fundvL't  e"'  °f  ^^'"^'^^^  °f       vas'oloTor  nerv  s 

un itr''  f  ?  ^'^^*y^.°'d  gland,  and  of  the  head  and  neck  ; 
and  of  undue  stimulation  of  the  accelerating  nerves  of  the  heart  The 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  which  is  not  Usually  very  g  eat  is  due 

dssu     td  'T''''  ^^'''y  infilfration  of  it: 

tissues,  and  after  a  time  to  hypertrophy;  very  rarely  do  cysts  form 
The  exophthalmos  is  .supposed  to  result  either  froin  the  iyes  being 
?ni,^^  fo'-^'-d,  owing  to  the  dilated  vessels  and  increased  vascularity 
oedema,  and  probably  hyperplasia  of  the  fat  behind  them  ;  to  contrac- 
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tion  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  membrane  which  covers  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure  ;  or  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  in  support  of  the  notion  that  the  nervous  disturb- 
ance is  due  to  any  obvious  change  in  the  lower  cervical  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic,  as  has  been  suggested,  although  increase  in  the  connective 
tissue  and  diminution  of  the  nerve-cells  in  these  ganglia  have  been 
described. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  subjects  of  exoiDhthalmic  goitre  are  very 
anaemic  or  chlorotic,  and  they  often  become  low-spirited  or  irritable 
before  the  actual  symptoms  appear.  Palpitation  is  usually  noticed  for 
some  time  before  the  other  characteristic  phenomena,  and  these  gene- 
rally come  on  very  gradually.  The  enlarged  thyroid  feels  soft  and 
elastic,  while  it  pulsates  or  presents  a  peculiar  thrilly  sensation ;  and 
frequently  a  hsemic  murmur  is  heard  over  it.  The  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment varies  in  different  cases,  and  the  gland  is  usually  unequally  affected. 
The  pulsation  may  even  be  visible  at  a  distance.  The  degree  of  exoph- 
thalmos also  varies,  but  it  may  become  so  great  that  the  eye-balls 
project  considerably,  so  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  them  ]  hence 
grave  destructive  changes  are  liable  to  be  set  up  in  these  organs,  due 
to  inflammation  and  ulceration.  Their  movements  may  be  much 
impaired,  and  often  a  certain  degree  of  impairment  of  the  co-ordination 
between  their  movements  and  those  of  the  eyelids  is  observed,  so  that 
when  the  eyes  are  quickly  cast  down,  the  eyelids  do  not  follow  them, 
and  the  sclerotic  is  visible  below  the  upper  eyelid.  Vision  is  generally 
unaffected.  The  exophthalmos  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebrarum,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
characteristic.  The  cardiac  action  is  often  very  rapid,  and  may  be 
irregular.  A  basic  murmur  is  not  uncommon,  due  to  the  excited 
cai'diac  action,  and  the  ansemic  condition  of  the  blood.  The  carotid 
arteries  are  frequently  seen  to  throb  violently ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
dilated.  A  murmur  may  be  audible  in  them  and  in  the  subclavians. 
The  increased  pulsation  is  evident  even  in  the  smaller  arteries. 
Uncomfortable  sensations  of  throbbing  and  fulness  in  the  head,  giddi- 
ness, and  headache  are  often  complained  of;  while  the  face  is  hable  to 
flush.  Patients  suffering  from  this  affection  often  feel  weak  ;  they  are 
liable  to  free  perspirations  ;  and  their  temperature  is  frequently  raised. 
They  not  uncommonly  suffer  from  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Among  other 
phenomena  noticed  may  be  difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarseness,  or 
aphonia,  due  to  the  enlarged  thyroid ;  and  a  sensation  of  fulness  and 
throbbing  in  the  throat.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  usually 
much  increased  by  exertion  and  emotion.  Many  cases  improve  or 
recover  under  proper  treatment,  but  the  course  and  duration  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  are  very  variable.  Death  may  result  from  the  con- 
sequences of  gradual  dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  heart ;  from 
general  wasting ;  from  interference  with,  respiration ;  or  from  inter- 
current disease. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  the  treatment  must 
be  mainly  directed  to  the  general  state,  iron,  quinine,  and  other  tomes, 
with  nutritious  digestible  food,  careful  attention  to  hygienic  conditions, 
especially  as  regards  fresh  air,  and  moderate  exercise  being  the  chief 
remedies  required.    Digitalis  is  useful,  on  account  of  its  influence  upon 
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the  heart ;  and  belladonna  is  also  decidedly  efficacious  in  some  cases, 
in  combination  with  iron.  Ergot  has  been  recommended;  and  also 
galvanism  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  eyes  from  becoming  injured,  and  with  this  object  a  shade 
may  be  worn ;  or  the  eyelids  may  be  closed  by  means  of  a  light  bandage 
if  necessary.  ' 


Chapter  XLIX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
Clinical  Characters. 

The  clinical  investigation  of  nervous  affections  is  frequently  very 
difficult,  and  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  connection  with  which  a 
definite  and  systematic  mode  of  examination  is  more  requisite.  Further 
It  IS  highly  important  to  have  a  clear  notion  as  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  central  organs,  and  the  distribution  and  functions 
of  the  nerves.  The  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  associated  with 
the  nervous  system  will  now  only  be  enumerated,  but  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  phenomena  will  be  hereafter  discussed  in  detail 
They  may  be  indicated  as  follows  : — 

I.  Morbid  sensations  in  the  head,  including  headache  tender- 
ness, sense  of  weight  or  heaviness,  throbbing,  heat,  vertigo  or  dizziness. 

2  Morbid  sensations  connected  with  the  spine,  chiefly  pain 
tenderness,  burning,  or  a  peculiar  sense  of  tightness  round  the  body' 
as  If  It  were  encircled  by  a  tight  cord  extending  from  the  spine  As 
regards  spinal  pain,  it  is  important  to  notice  whether  it  is  felt  all  along 
the  spine  oris  localized;  if  it  is  constant  or  paroxysmal;  if  it  shoots  in 
any  direction ;  and  in  some  cases  how  it  is  influenced  by  walking  bv 
movements  of  the  spinal  column,  by  percussion  or  kneading  along  the 
spine,  by  concussion  of  the  heels,  and  by  the  passage  of  ice  or  of  a 
hot  sponge  along  the  spine.  ^  ur  ui  a 

r.ui.^^''^f-  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  here  all  the 

numerous  derangements  coming  under  this  head,  especially  as  observed 
n  ca.ses  of  insanity,  but  their  general  character  may  be  gathered  from 
he  following  summary  :-a.  Impaired  consciousness,  from  mere  stuZ 
percenHon'  a'nd  "  1  ''''  '"^^^'^^-^^  faculties  Tncludmg 

memorv     Under'^C'  '^'""^l^''   ^"^"^"'^^"S'  Judgment,  and 

TZJ/'     Under  this  vvould  cpme  the  various  forms  of  delirium 
mental  confusion,  delusions,  illusions,  and  hallucinations;  or  there  may 
be  mere  failure  or  complete  loss  of  one  or  all  of  the  mental  powers 

affecdonTTnirS  "^'l  '^''^'^'^^^       behaviour,  disposition, 

affections,  spirits  and  temper,  d.  Emotional  disorder,  as  evidenced 
by  the  emotions  being  unduly  excited  or  the  reverse.  Disturbance 
of  speech  as  an  intellectual  act-a^/,«./«.   /  Disorders  affecting  s  eep 
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including  somnolence,  insomnia,  uneasy  sleep  with  unpleasant  dreams, 
somnambulism,  and  somniloquism. 

4.  Subjective  disturbances  of  the  special  senses. — a.  Vision. 
The  chief  derangements  of  vision  are  photophobia  or  undue  sensibility 
to  light;  photopsia  or  subjective  sensations  of  flashes  of  light,  of  iridic 
colours,  sparks,  muscae  volitantes  or  spectra  ;  defective  sight,  either 
dimness  of  vision  to  complete  blindness,  double  vision  or  diplopia, 
hemiopia,  part  of  the  field  of  vision  being  lost,  or  altered  perception 
of  colours,  b.  Hearing  may  be  affected,  as  shown  by  intolerance  of 
sound ;  different  degrees  of  deafness ;  or  tinnitus  aurium.  c.  Smell,  or 
taste  may  also,  be  impaired  or  lost ;  unduly  sensitive  ;  or  pers'erted. 

5.  Alterations  in  general  sensation  and.  tactile  sensibility. — 
These  comprehend  : — a.  Hypersesthesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  touch  ; 
and  dyssesthesia  or  hyperalgesia,  or  undue  sensibihty  to  pain.  b.  The 
opposite  condition  of  hypEesthesia,  anfesthesia,  or  analgesia.  There 
may  be  a  sensation  of  something  intervening  between  the  skin  and  any 
object  touched  ;  or  inability  to  distinguish  the  characters  of  the  surface, 
or  the  form  of  an  object,  c.  Various  kinds  of  pain  and  tenderness  felt 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  d.  ParssthesiEe  or  perverted  sensations, 
such  as  numbness,  tickling,  itching,  formication  or  creeping,  heat  or  cold, 
pricking,  tingling,  aura  epileptica. 

6.  Impairment  of  the  muscular  sense. — This  deviation  probably 
exists  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  is  evidenced  by  a  difficulty  in 
realizing  weight  and  resistance,  or  in  performing  certain  muscular  acts 
without  looking  and  paying  attention  to  them ;  or  by  a  want  of  con- 
sciousness as  to  whether  different  muscles  are  contracted  or  not. 

7.  Alterations  affecting  motility.— These  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  comprise  : — a.  General  restlessness  and  jactitation,  b. 
Abnormal  attitudes  or  movements  while  lying,  sitting,  standing,  pr 
moving,  such  as  being  coiled  up  ;  boring  the  head  into  the  pillow ;  a  dis- 
position to  stagger  or  fall,  to  advance  irresistibly  or  run,  to  rotate  on  an 
axis,  or  to  proceed  in  a  circle,  c.  Evidences  of  muscular  weakness,  in 
the  way  of  general  trembling;  local  tremors  ;  or  unsteadiness  of  a  limb 
when  raised,  d.  Signs  of  undue  muscular  irritability,  viz.,  twitchings  ; 
subsultus  tendinum  ;  rigidity  ;  clonic  or  tonic  spasms  ;  convulsive 
movements  ;  and  cramps  or  painful  spasms.  As  varieties  of  symptoms 
due  to  spasmodic  movements  should  be  mentioned  strabismus  ;  rolling 
about  of  the  eyes  ;  champing  of  the  jaws  ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  and 
trismus  or  lock-jaw.  e.  Paralysis,  either  general,  hemiplegic,  para- 
plegic, or  local.  /  Loss  of  power  in  co-ordinating  muscles  for  the 
performance  of  various  acts.  g.  Automatic  involuntary  movements, 
such  as  those  observed  in  chorea,  h.  Deficient  or  excessive  reflex 
irritability.  Cataleptic  fixity  of  a  limb ;  or  slow  purposeless  move- 
ments of  flexion  and  extension. 

8.  Changes  in  vascular  supply,  nutrition,  and  secretion. — 
The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  these  processes  is  well  known, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  here  as  illustrations,  the  change  in  tein- 
perature  and  the  wasting,  with  tendency  to  bed-sores,  often  observed 
in  paralyzed  parts;  the  disorders  of  nutrition  and  secretion  which 
frequently  accompany  neuralgia ;  and  the  influence  of  nervous  affections 
on  the  secretion  of  tears  saUva,  or  urine. 
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9.  There  are  some  important  extrinsic  symptoms  often  associated 
with  nervous  diseases,  namely,  those  referable  to  the  stomach,  bladder, 
bowels,  and  sexual  organs,  many  of  them  being  due  to  paralysis.  They 
include  nausea  and  vomiting ;  obstinate  constipation,  accumulation  of 
fseces  in  the  rectum,  involuntary  or  unconscious  defecation  ;  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  invohmtary  micturi- 
tion ;  diminution  or  loss  of  sexual  inclination  or  power,  undue  sexual 
excitability,  or  constant  priapism. 


Physical  Examination, 

Objective  modes  of  examination  are  highly  important  in  the  investi- 
gation of  nervous  diseases,  and  the  following  outline  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  information  to  be  thus  obtained  : — 

A.  Examination  of  the  head  as  to  size  and  shape ;  state  of  the 
fontanelles  ;  or  signs  of  tumours. 

B.  Examination  of  the  spinal  column  as  to  shape,  or  evidences 
of  a  tumour. 

C.  Tests  of  tactile  sensibility.— In  order  to  determine  the  state 
of  cutaneous  sensibiUty,  the  effects  must  be  noted  of  a  slight  touch  or 
pressure  ;  of  tickling,  pinching,  or  pricking  the  skin  ;  of  using  Weber's, 
Sieveking's,  Jaccoud's,  or  some  other  kind  of  CBsthesiometer ;  and  of 
electricity.  AVeber's  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, the  p9mts  of  which  are  covered  with  sealing-wax,  and  it  is  noted 
what  is  the  shortest  distance  apart  at  which  these  can  be  recognized  as 
separate  points  of  touch,  an  approximate  idea  being  thus  gained  as  to 
the  degree  of  sensibility  of  a  particular  part. 

D.  Tests  applied  to  muscles.— When  any  muscles  are  supposed 
to  be  paralyzed,  the  patient  should  be  desired  to  attempt  to  perform 
different  actions  which  would  bring  the  affected  muscles  into  play,  and 
thus  It  can  be  observed  whether  they  are  really  paralyzed,  and  to  what 
degree  ;  it  being  noted  whether  these  actions  can  be  performed  at  all 
or  if  they  are  slowly  produced  and  deficient  in  power.  An  instrument 
named  the  dynamometer  has  been  invented  by  Duchenne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring,  and  recording  accurately  the  strength  of  the  hand- 
psp  ;  and  also  of  measuring  the  force  of  traction  which  can  be  exerted 
by  other  groups  of  muscles,  b.  When  there  is  impairment  or  loss  of 
co-ordinating  power,  the  involved  muscles  should  also  be  tested  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  c.  A  matter  of  frequent  importance  is  to 
determine  whether  muscular  irritability  is  retained  or  lost,  as  well  as 

he  degree  of  facility  with  which  it  is  excited,  and  the  force  with  which 
the  muscles  act  when  thus  irritated.  This  is  accomplished  by  employing 
some  mechanical  irritation  such  as  pressure,  percussion,  or  drawinf 
the  finger  along  the  muscles ;  but  especially  by  electricity.  In  manf 
cases  It  IS  usefu  to  note  the  effect  of  slight  irritation  of  the  skin  in 
exciting  reflex  actions,  as,  for  instance,  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  in 

£  Uses  of  Electricity.-Electricity  has  now  come  to  occupy  a 
most  prominent  position  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of 
affections  of  the  nervous  .system.    It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  give  here 
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a  brief  general  summary  of  the  diagnostic  aids  which  it  affords.  A 
satisfactoiy  knowledge  of  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  employed,  and 
of  the  modes  of  using  them,  can  only  be  obtained  from  practical 
demonstration,  and  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  one  of  three  kinds  of 
electricity  is  made  use  of  in  constructing  the  different  apphances,  viz.  : — 
I.  Frictional,  static,  or  Franklinic.  2.  Galvanic  or  Voltaic,  which  may 
be  used  either  as  a  continuous  or  an  interrupted  current.  3.  Mag)ieto- 
electric  or  Faradic,  the  so-called  induced  current,  from  which  only  an 
interrupted  current  can  be  produced.  The  main  diagnostic  uses  of  these 
several  forms  of  electricity  is  indicated  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

(i.)  In  a  case  of  supposed  shamming  of  unconsciousness  or  "a  fit," 
much  light  may  often  be  thrown  upon  its  nature  by  giving  the  patient  a 
tolerably  strong  shock,  or  by  touching  parts  of  the  face  with  one  of  the 
handles  of  an  electric  apparatus.  Even  where  there  is  r^al  unconscious- 
ness, as  in  cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  its  degree  may  be  made  out  by 
noticing  the  effect  of  cautiously  touching  one  of  the  features. 

(2.)  The  most  important  use  of  electricity  in  diagnosis  is  to  test  :— 
a.  The  electric  irritability  or  contractility  of  muscles,  that  is,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  are  excited  to  action,  b.  The  force  with  which 
they  contract.  Either  faradization  or  interrupted  galvanism  may  be 
employed,  and  for  determining  the  irritability  of  muscles  a  very  weak 
current  is  necessary  ;  for  testing  the  force,  a  strong  one  must  be  used. 
It  commonly  happens  in  cases  of  paralysis  that  the  irritability  of  the  . 
affected  muscles  is  increased,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  action  by  a 
much  weaker  current  than  the  muscles  which  are  healthy while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  force  of  contraction  is  greatly  diminished,  but  little 
action  being  excited  even  by  the  strongest  cun-ent.  The  information 
to  be  derived  from  this  application  of  electricity  is  twofold  (i.)  It 
may  reveal  whether  a  part  said  to  be  paralyzed  is  really  in  this  con- 
dition or  not,  which  is  especially  important  in  cases  of  malingering 
or  hysteria,  and  after  railway  accidents.  For  instance,  should  it  be 
affirmed  that  one  side  or  one  limb  is  paralyzed,  if  it  is  found  that 
in  the  corresponding  muscles  irritability  is  excessive  as  compared 
with  the  healthy  side,  while  the  force  of  contraction  under  a  powerful 
current  is  greatly  diminished,  this  affords  certain  evidence  that  para- 
lysis exists.  No  positive  conclusion  can  be  aiTived  at  if  the  irrita- 
bility and  force  are  normal,  for  this  may  be  the  case  in  true  paralysis, 
(ii.)  Supposing  a  part  to  be  really  paralyzed,  electricity  will  reveal  the 
relation  Of  the  muscles  to  the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which 
the  nerves  which  supply  them  come.  If  the  electric  irritability  is  per- 
manently lost  or  more  or  less  impaired,  it  shows  either  that  the  part  of 
the  nerve-centre  from  which  the  nerve  originates  is  itself  disorganized ; 
or  that  the  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course  is  destroyed  completely  or 
partially  ;  or  that  there  is  some  condition  in  the  muscles  themselves,  or 
ijerhaps  in  the  minute  branches  of  the  nerve  distributed  to  them,  which 
prevents  them  from  acting  under  electricity,  as  is  especially  the  case  in 
paralysis  from  lead-poisoning,  and  in  certain  local  forms  resulting  from 
exposure  to  cold.  In  paralyzed  muscles  the  electric  irritability  may  be 
temporarily  impaired  from  mere  disuse,  but  a  few  applications  of  the 
current  will  then  speedily  restore  it.  Should  the  contractility  be  normal, 
this  proves  that  there  is  no  loss  of  continuity  in  the  nerve  supplying  tne 
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muscles  affected,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which 
this  arises  is  not  destroyed.    For  instance,  if  the  facial  nerve  is  ijara- 
lyzed  from  cerebral  disease,  which  as  a  rule  does  not  affect  its  root  of 
origin,  the  electric  irritability  of  the  facial  muscles  is  but  rarely  impaired  • 
but  if  the  nerve  is  involved  in  some  part  of  its  course,  as  from  disease  of 
the  temporal  bone,  then  the  irritability  is  always  weakened  or  lost.  In 
hemiplegia  from  cerebral  disease,  should  the  irritability  of  the  affected 
limbs  be  permanently  impaired,  it  proves  that  the  disease  has  extended 
to_  those  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which  their  nerves  actually 
anse.    Again,  in  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  if  the  con- 
tractility IS  normal,  this  shows  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  situated 
Higher  up  than  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  and  has  not  extended  to  this 
point,  and  mce  versa.    Dr.  Marshall  Hall  used  the  term  "spinal  para- 
lysis   to  signify  complete  separation  of  a  muscle  from  the  spinal  cord 
whatever  condition  this  may  be  due  to.    In  certain  forms  of  paralysis 
VIZ.,  that  due  to  lead  or  local  exposure  to  cold,  as  well  as  in  anomalous 
SiMKT.  P'lrajysis  of  the  limbs,  it  is  found  that  the  electric 

irritability  of  the  muscles  is  increased  to  a  slowly-interrupted  galvanic 
fnrT  'r^^  IS  diminished  or  extinct  to  a  rapid  current  and  to 

^rad  zation.  By  the  employment  of  the  slow  current  improvement 
may  be  brought  about,  and  as  this  takes  place  the  undue  irritability 
diminishes,  ^yhlle  it  improves  to  the  rapid  current  and  to  faradization. 
e.re^ST'T^  ^'  f  ^^^^^den  paralysis  muscular  contractihty  becomes 
rnnlT         i    /^T  "^^^^ '  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  iiTitation  Set  up  in 

vruTaX  -nfl         r'""'       spinal  cord,  consequent  upon  increased 
vascularity,  inflammation,  or  some  other  morbid  condition 

in  fhl  electricity  is  to  ^esf  the  sensation  which  it  produces 

m  the  skin,  muscles,  nerves,  and  nerve-centres.  Reference  need  only  be 
dtv  k  n'rl'  '^^^  S'"^^^^  ^'^'^^bility  to  eleJtri- 

s  nn  nn  ^"f'^.f.^  hystencal  and  nervous  persons.  If  it  is  exces- 
shock  .nH  f    '  '^Sn  of  central  irritation.    In  general 

electric  sen.  S  ""Tl  "^^^J^^t^"^'  France,  and  similar  conditions,  the 

immired  ,n  ?      ^ u'"''^^  is  often  locally  lost  or 

Si-l'Sf  ^^'"^^'^^  °f  ^  ^^"^°ry  or  mixed  nerve. 

Occa^onat  rtf-"  "  ^  ''^•le  Proportionate  to  the  electric  contractility. 
tV^cS  fs  LrmnT^"''-  '""'^^^''^'^  1^^-^^"^^  ^^tinct  when  con- 
Sobserved  ,^  '  ^^'^^  of  hysteria;  and  the  reverse  has 

lesion  °f  ^'-^^^  -  of  -tensive  l^Z^ 

mufibItte\\?piiari£t'of'tl^  ^^-^ 
making  circular  nS  L  en  s  L  4^^^^  '^'^'^ 
invented  bv  Dr  Rm^^p  I  p       1       r  ^P^oial  apparatus  has  been 

hLe  s  anv  loc;]^^^^^^^^^^^  Reynolds.  It  should  also  be  observed  whether 
pulse   ^  temperature;  or  in  the  characters  of  the 

G.  Examination  directed  to  the  special  senses.-It  may  be 
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requisite  to  test  the  sense  of  hearing,  taste,  or  smell ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant matter  coming  under  this  head  is  examination  directed  to  the  eye 
and  to  vision.  This  comprehends: — (i.)  Examination  of  the  pupils,  ob- 
serving whether  both  are  contracted  or  dilated ;  if  they  are  equal  or 
unequal ;  and  if  they  act  properly  under  light,  (ii )  Testing  the  sight  in 
various  ways,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  field  of  vision^  in  all 
directions,  (iii.)  Examination  luith  the  ophthalmoscope. — This  instru- 
ment has  now  come  to  occupy  a  most  important  position  as  a  mode  of 
investigation  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  has  specially  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  as  a  routine  measure  in  these  affections.  For  a  full  accoiint 
of  this  subject,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  employed,  with 
the  methods  of  using  them,  reference  must  be  made  to  special  treatises, 
the  valuable  work  on  "  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy," .  by  Dr.  Gowers, 
being  the  most  recent.  It  is,  however,  by  practical  demonstration  that 
the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  best  learnt,  and  considerable  per- 
sonal practice  with  the  instrument  is  required  before  it  can  be  satis- 
factorily employed.  In  the  succeeding  remarks  a  brief  description 
will  be  given  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  may  be  presented, 
the  structuies  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  iii  the  examination 
being  the  optic  disc,  blood-vessels,  retina,  and  choroid.  At  the  outset 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  normal  amount  of  vascularity  is  subject  to 
great  variations,  and  therefore  but  little  importance  should  be  attached 
to  slight  alterations  in  this  respect,  unless  they  are  changing  or  unilateral. 

a.  ITypercemia.—TYii?,  may  be  limited  to  the  vessels  of  the  disc  or 
retina,  or  involve  both  sets.  It  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  in- 
creased redness,  with  enlargement  of  the  vessels  and  apparent  increase 
in  their  number,  many  radiating  from  the  disc,  and  some  appearing  to 
be  tortuous  or  varicose,  there  being  in  some  cases  minute  dark-red  spots, 
due  to  little  "  kinks  "  in  the  vessels.  Pulsation  in  the  arteries  is  often 
unusually  distinct,  especially  on  lightly  pressing  the  eye-balls.  Slight 
cedema  of  the  disc  may  follow,  dimming  the  edge,  and  veiling  its 
surface.  There  may  be  subjective  symptoms  of  dimness  of  vision, 
heaviness  about  the  eyes,  flashes  of  light,  or  iridic  colours.  The 
encephalic  conditions  with  which  hyperaemia  may  be  associated  are 
congestion ;  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  especially  meningeal  ; 
and  tumours.  It  may  exist  as  such  ;  but  is  more  frequently  the  first 
statue  of  an  acute  inflammation,  especially  when  due  to  a  tumour. 
.^raz«.— This  condition  may  be  persistent,  as  in  general  ansemia  ;  or 
transitory,  as  in  vascular  spasm.  As  a  rule  the  disc,  retina,  and  choroid 
are  aff'ected.  There  is  pallor,  with  emptiness  and  shrinking  of  the 
vessels.  It  may  be  attended  with  temporary  blindness,  flashes  o 
light  or  muscse  volitantes,  and  general  weakness  of  vision.  The  local 
causes  are  vascular  spasm  and  embolism.  Anremia  has  been  noticed  in 
epilepsy  and  acute  urjemia.  y.  CEdema  of  the  disc. -Uost  frequently 
accompanying  other  conditions,  viz.,  hyperaemia,  ischfemia,  but 
especially  neuritis,  in  rare  instances  cedema  exists  atone.  S.  Jsc/iamui 
of  the  disc-Choked  disc  (Allbutt).  There  is  still  much  doubt  and 
discussion  as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  condition  thus  named.  J  y 
one  set  of  authorities  it  is  regarded  as  originating  in  congestion,  m 
consequence  of  some  increased  intra-cranial  pressure,  which  obstructs 
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and  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  eye  through  the  ophthal- 
mic vein  to  the  cavernous  sinus.    Von  Graefe  advanced  the  view  that 
ischtemia  is  due  to  "  obstruction  at  the  cavernous  sinus,  with  concurrent 
action  of  the  sclerotic  ring."    More  recently  it  has  been  attributed 
to  the  pressure  of  fluid  driven  down  into  the  subvaginal  space  around 
the  optic  nerve,  and  compressing  the  latter  at  the  terminal  cul-de-sac,  so 
that  the  return  of  venous  blood  is  impeded.    This  space  is  continuous 
with  the  subarachnoid  space  around  the  brain,  and  any  increase  of 
intra-cranial  pressure  or  of  subarachnoid  fluid  causes  distension  of  the 
sheath  around  the  nerve.    Manz  has  endeavoured  to  prove  this  by 
experiments  on  animals.    On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  ophthalmoscopy  deny  that  this  is  the  mode  of  origin  of 
ischgemia,  and  consider  that  it  is  really  a  form  of  neuritis.  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  and  others  maintain  that  this  is  set  up  in  a  reflex 
manner,  as  the  result  of  some  irritation  in  the  brain,  and  this  reflex 
influence  has  been  supposed  to  be  conveyed  through  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.    Schmidt  found  experimentally  that  the  liquid  in  the  sheath 
around  the  optic  nerve  passes  into  lymph-spaces  in  the  nerve  at  the 
lamma  cribrosa,  and  he  suggested  that  neuritis  is  set  up  by  the  influence, 
perhaps  irritation,  of  fluid  driven  in  by  intra-cranial  pressure.  Others 
hold  that  the  so-called  ischsemia  is  always  a  descending  neuritis,  the  in- 
flammation being  propagated  directly  from  the  brain  along  the  tmnk  of 
the  optic  nerve.   When  advanced,  the  appearances  in  ischemia  are  those 
of  intense  congestion  and  inflammation,  with  hsemorrhages.    The  disc  is 
much  swollen  and  prominent,  generally  rising  steeply  on  one  side  and 
smkmg  gradually  on  the  other,  while  the  margin  is  obscured  by  infiltra- 
tion and  excessive  vascularity,  the  latter  giving  it  a  mossy  look,  owing 
to  the  great  mcrease  m  the  number  of  capillaries.    The  colour  may  be 
deep-red,  but  is  often  a  mixture  of  dirty  grey  and  red,  from  the  mixing 
of  exudation  with  distended  capillaries  and  minute  extravasations. 
1  he  nerve-fibres  are  somewhat  swollen,  less  transparent  than  in  health, 
•so  that  the  papillary  region  looks  more  coarsely  fibrous.    Cell  and 
nuclear  proliferation  takes  place  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  around  the  vessels.    The  retina  is  only 
altered  immediately  around  the  disc,  being  opaque,  and  its  veins  being 
enlarged,  sometimes  with  streaks  of  exudation  along  the  larger  of  them 
bome  nerve-fibres  are  disintegrated.    The  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
unatlected.    This  state  frequently  exists  to  a  marked  degree  without  any 
disturbance  of  central  vision.    The  causes  of  ischeemia  are  meningitis, 
tumour,  hydrocephalus,  and  caries  of  the  sphenoid  bone,    u  Descending 
optic  neuritis.~l\ix^  signifies  inflammation  extending  along  the  optic 
nerve  from  within  the  cranium,  the  extension  probably  taking  place 
chiefly  along  its  connective-tissue.    Hence  the  optic  trunk  itself  is 
^nS'^i    r  "^^--b'd.ophtjialmoscopic  appearances  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  disc,  occasionally  involving  the  Adjacent  retina.  The 
ophthalmoscopic  distmct.ons  from  ischcemia  are  tiius  described  :-The 
disc  IS  less  swollen  and  does  not  present  the  steep,  one-sided  eleva- 
tion ;  the  mam  trunks  of  the  vessels  are  chiefly  enlarged  and  tortuous, 
and  there  is  not  the  great  increase  in  number  of  the  minute  branches 
andcap.lanes  observed  in  ischajmia;  the  colour  is  less  intense  and 
more  uniform,  with  more  opacity,  and  these  appearances  extend  further 
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into  the  retina ;  there  is  often  a  "  woolly"  aspect,  probably  due  to 
oedema.  Numerous  small  hsemorrhages  frequently  occur,  which  leave 
white  spots.  The  intimate  changes  chiefly  affect  the  connective-tissue, 
which  undergoes  proliferation,  the  nerve-fibres  being  subsequently  dis- 
integrated and  wasted.  A  variety  has  been  described  as  perijieuritis, 
in  which  the  outer  neurilemma  is  most  affected,  the  appearances  being 
visible  mainly  in  the  margin  of  the  papilla,  and  extending  more  widely 
into  the  retina.  •&.  Chronic  optic  neimtis. —  Here  there  is  an  early  stage 
of  redness  of  the  disc,  with  in  some  cases  haemorrhages  and  slight 
effusions,  followed  by  consecutive  atrophy,  the  vessels  gradually  con- 
tracting and  disappearing,  m.  Retinitis. — Very  rarely  resulting  from 
cerebral  disease,  this  is  characterized  at  first  by  hypersemia  of  the  disc 
and  retina,  followed  by  silvery  patches  of  exudation  upon  the  latter. 
The  entire  retina  is  probably  never  affected  from  cerebral  disease.  The 
intra-cranial  causes  of  all  the  varieties  of  optic  neuritis  are  menin- 
gitis and  cerebritis,  in  whatever  way  these  may  have  been  set 
up.  The  inflammation  must  be  contiguous  to  the  nerve,  and  the 
latter  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  if  the  morbid  process  is  severe 
or  prolonged.  Tumours  and  other  morbid  conditions  may  give  rise 
to  neuritis,  but  only  indirectly,  by  first  exciting  inflammation  of  the 
cerebral  structures.  Chronic  neuritis  is  said  to  be  connected  with 
abuse  of  tobacco,  general  paralysis,  and  locomotor  ataxy.  6.  Atrophy 
of  the  disc. — Two  forms  of  atrophy  are  recognized,  the  simple,  prog7-es- 
sivc,  ox  primary ;  and  the  consecutive.,  is  secondary  to  ischsemia 

or  neuritis.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  distinguishes  between  them  by  the 
raggedness  of  the  edges,  and  blurring  of  the  outline  in  the  consecutive 
form ;  by  the  clean-cut  even  rim,  and  more  brilliant  appearance  in  the 
primary  form.  Dr.  Allbutt,  however,  considers  that  the  condition  de- 
scribed as  simple  atrophy  often  succeeds  chronic  neuritis,  and  that  the 
ragged  and  irregular  form  is  only  transitional,  gradual  changes  taking 
place  in  the  products  of  inflammation,  which  are  finally  entirely  re- 
moved. True  primary  atrophy  may  result  from  destruction  of  the 
fibres  in  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve,  so  as  to  sever  their  distal  ends 
from  their  central  attachment,  as  by  pressure  of  a  tumour  or  inflam- 
matory exudation ;  disease  at  the  root  of  the  nei-ve  in  the  centres  of 
vision;  progressive  sclerosis  extending  along  its  trunk;  or  failure  of 
nutrition  from  degeneration  of  arteries  or  embolism.  The  ultimate 
appearances  observed  in  atrophy  are  that  the  disc  becomes  white, 
glistening,  and  more  or  less  cupped ;  the  smaller  vessels  fade  away ; 
the  connective-tissue  is  increased  ;  and  the  nerve-elements  disappear. 

H.  There  is  a  peculiar  tendency  among  malingerers  to  sham 
nervous  affections,  and  it  sometimes  requires  considerable  ingenuity  to 
detect  the  imposture.  In  any  case  where  anomalous  nervous  symptoms 
are  complained  of,  without  any  objective  signs,  malingering  should  be 
suspected,  and  the  patient  should  be  closely  watched,  without  letting 
it  appear  that  this  is  being  done.  The  tests  to  be  applied  will,  of 
course,  vary  in  different  cases,  but  as  illustrations  of  such  tests  may 
be  mentioned  the  use  of  chloroform;  various  methods  of  detecting 
shammed  fits,  as  by  putting  snuff  under  the  nose,  applying  heat  or  co  d 
suddenly,  or  pressing  with  the  nail  under  the  matrix  of  the  thumb-nail ; 
supporting  a  supposed  paralyzed  limb  in  an  extended  position,  and 
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letting  it  fall  suddenly  ;  pricking  unexpectedly  a  part  stated  to  be 
anaesthetic,  while  the  patient  is  not  looking;  and  the  use  of  stron- 
electricit}'.  » 

/  In  all  cases  of  cerebral  disorder  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
examine  carefully  the  heart  and  vessels ;  and  also  to  test  the  urine. 


Chapter  L. 
ON  CERTAIN  HEAD-SYMPTOMS. 
I.  Headache  or  Cephalalgia. 

.'Etiology.— The  causes  of  headache  are  very  numerous,  and  terms 
are  often  prefixed  indicating  its  mode  of  origin,  such  as  congestive 
plethoric,  ancxmic,  organic,  nervous  or  idiopathic,  neuralgic,  dyspeptic' 
or  bilious.    The  pathological  conditions  Avhich  may  givt  rise  to  this' 
symptom  are  :— i.  Disturbance  in  connection  with  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, mcludmg  congestion,  especially  that  due  to  general  plethora 
increased  cardiac  action,  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
(by  inducing  which  many  remote  causes  excite  headache),  or  venous 
obstruction;  deficiency  of  blood;  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  this 
flu  d  particularly  when  it  is  hydraemic,  imperfectly  aerated,  or  impreo-- 
nated  with  various  deleterious  ingredients.    2.  Injuries  or  oXanic 
diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  e.g.,  meningitis,  cerebrit 
a_b  cess,  tumour,  softemng    3.  Disease  of  the  craniahmies  or  the  ^ 
smuses ;  or  0  the  structures  forming  the  scalp.    4.  Neuralgia,  affecting 
the  nerves  either  within  or  outside  the  skull     The  chief  remote  ^n^l 
which  ^ay  excite  headache,  by  giving  rise  to  certain  of  thrcondTons 

carl"'  "'^"f"       ^^^T-^  "^^^^^  "^d"-  plethora  o 

anemia,  cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases,  or  severe  fits  of  coughinff  • 

Ses'feL^  f--h,. bowels,  and  liver;  renal  and  cuZ  o^s 
t^S'^oT.lfl"-'"'^  inflammations;  ague  or  mere  malarial  in- 
nuence ,  gout  and  rheumatism ;  uterine  disorders  •  hvsteria  •  various 
causes  which  exhaust  or  depress  the  nervous  ^ndlT^^^.^r^^-, 
as  sedentary  habits,  deficient  ventilation,  over-work  in  SnfiSo^ 
undue  mental  exertion,  depressing  emotions,  exposure  to  t^e  horsun 

^^^^nltSi^^r^^         f  ^^^^P'  oWr-Ltation  venereal  ex-' 
cesses  and  masturbation ;  and  abuse  of  coffee,  tea,  alcohol  tobarro 
opium,  and  various  other  drugs  which  affect  the  b  ain  'somrin' 

ddilTe  feTa^  of  7"  "'^''^^     ''"^^'-^^^^^  ''^'^  especial  y 

aeiicate  females  of  a  nervous  temperament 

_   Characters  —The  points  concerning  which  it  may  be  necessaj-v  to 

onlU  ^af  intervafs  ^1^"' ■  Whether  it  is  consLant,  or 
front^  oc^in^  7n.;  fi  ^^'^^^^  ^'tU'-^tion,  whether  general,  unilateral, 
pk^  ?f  ,>  c  ^         r  localized  to  a  particular  spot ;  and 

also  If  It  seems  to  be  superficial  or  deep.    d.  Its  characters,  he  chief 
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varieties  being  heavy,  dull,  aching;  throbbing;  shooting  or  darting; 
boring  ;  oppressive  ;  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  fulness,  as  if  the 
head  were  going  to  burst ;  or  with  a  feeling  of  great  heat.  e.  Its  in- 
tensity and  if  this  is  variable  or  not.  /  The  effects  of  movement  arid 
change  of  posture,  especially  of  moving  or  hanging  do\TO  the  head  ; 
of  muscular  exertion  ;  of  coughing ;  of  light  or  sound  ;  of  firm  pressure 
over  the  whole  head  or  any  part  of  it;  of  taking  food  or  stimulants  ; 
or  of  pressure  on  the  carotid  vessels,  g.  If  it  is  accompamed  with 
soreness  and  tenderness,  either  over  the  scalp  generally,  or  over  any 
particular  spot. 


II.  Vertigo— Giddiness. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  giddiness,  so  far  as-the  sensations  of 
the  patients  are  concerned,  in  the  one  the  feeling  being  that  of  motion 
of  the  body,  and  as  if  it  were  impelled  in  different  directions  accom- 
panied with  a  tendency  to  fall  and  unsteadiness  of  gait;  m  the  other 
extraneous  objects  appearing  to  move  and  to  -^^^Z^^t 
nositions.    The   sensation   is   often   described   as   "  dizziness  or 

swimmin-s."  It  varies  much  in  intensity,  and  may  be  constant  or 
paroxysmal  In  many  cases  it  is  only  or  chiefly  feh  on  movement  or  in 
Lrtain  positions,  especially  on  bending  the  head  downwards^  It  may  be 
worse  ii  the  sitting  standing,  or  recumbent  posture  in  different  cases 
vhile  c  osing  the  eyes,  or  staring  fixedly  for  a  time  at  an  object,  has 
oS  n  a  marked  influence  on  vertigo,  either  'Wavating  or  relie^^^^^^^^^^ 
sensation.  Occasionally  an  attack  comes  on  during  sleep  awakening 
the  pat°ent.    Commonly  other  head-symptoms  are  present;  as  well  as 

""""g^^^t^^  due  to  some  condition  in  the  brain 
whklr  eithe^" causes  it  to  receive' wrong  impressions  from  the  specia 
sensVs  e  pecially  that  of  sight ;  or  which  interferes  with  the  power  of 
To  ordlnating  the  muscles  for  movement.  Probably  there  is  in  all  cases 
some  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  either  general  or  local,  in  the 
waTof  congestion,  anaemia,  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood. 
S  causefo  giddiness  are  either  centric  or  eccentric,  including  mainly 
h^iurv  or  organfc  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes;  degenerative 

Tr?;,  "xcitemLt,  and  poor  or  ^^^^  ^^^^^S- 
ments;  organic  or  functional  disorder  of  Ae  heart  aff^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
bral  circulation,  especially  a  weak  or  fatty  hea  t  imtat 
nerves  of  special  sense,  ^^^^}  jf^^'^^l^'^.n^^^^^^^ 
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disease  of  the  semi-circular  canals.  Many  of  the  eccentric  causes  above- 
mentioned  are  supposed  to  act  in  a  reflex  manner,  probably  by  influencing 
the  cerebral  circulation. 

Varieties. — Certain  forms  of  vertigo  call  for  special  notice.  The 
gastric  variety  is  described  as  occurring  either  in  severe  acute  paroxysms, 
coming  on  quite  suddenly,  being  often  due  to  an  "undigested  meal,  and 
sometimes  assuming  a  grave  character,  accompanied  almost  with  loss 
of  consciousness ;  or  as  a  milder  chronic  complaint,  either  constant  or 
occurring  in  frequent  attacks.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  not  prominent  in 
most  of  these  cases.  The  vertigo  is  of  both  kinds,  but  consists  chiefly 
of  apparent  movement  of  external  objects.  The  chronic  form  is 
rendered  worse  by  fasting,  and  is  often  relieved  by  a  moderate  meal 
or  by  a  little  stimulant,  as  well  as  by  shutting  the  eyes,  or  gazing  fixedly 
at  some  object.  Dr.  Ramskill  describes  what  he  terms  essential  vej-tigo, 
which  is  observed  mostly  in  persons  about  30  years  of  age,  who  do 
not  complain  of  any  other  symptoms,  but  in  whom  there  are  signs  of 
a  weak  heart,  and  of  a  dilated  right  ventricle.  He  states  that  it  is  not 
materially  improved  by  remedies,  unless  these  are  accompanied  by  rest 
and  freedom  from  anxiety  of  every  kind.  Cases  of  vertigo  connected 
with  certain  diseases  of  the  ear  have  been  denominated  Menier^s 
disease,  Meniere  having  pointed  out  the  relation  of  these  conditions  to 
one  another.  This  auditory  vertigo  is  often  associated  with  other  symp- 
toms, which  may  be  of  a  serious  character,  simulating  epileptic  seizures 
or  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  among  other  phenomena  have  been 
noticed  curious  rotatory  movements  of  the  body,  a  tendency  to  fall, 
mental  obscurity,  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Death  has  even  occurred 
in  such  cases,  no  trace  of  any  cerebral  mischief  having  been  found 
on  post-mortem  examination,  but  only  disease  of  the  semi-circular 
canals. 


Treatment. 

In  order  to  relieve  either  of  the  head-symptoms  just  considered,  a 
point  of  primary  and  essential  importance  is  to  find  out  its  cause,  as 
treatment  has  in  most  cases  to  be  directed  against  this,  and  must  be 
varied  accordingly.  In  persons  subject  to  headache  or  vertigo,  atten- 
tion to  their  diet,  occupation,  habits,  and  mode  of  life  is  frequently 
most  essential.  The  various  organs  of  the  body  must  also  be  looked  to, 
especially  the  digestive  apparatus,  vascular  system,  and  kidneys.  In 
many  cases  a  course  of  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics  is  highly  serviceable  ; 
and  arsenic  proves  very  beneficial  sometimes.  When  headache  is  merely 
temporary,  associated  with  depressed  nervous  energy,  stimulants  will 
often  relieve  it,  such  as  a  little  weak  brandy  and  water,  spirits  of 
ammonia  or  chloroform,  or  a  ,cup  of  strong  coffee.  Among  local 
remedies  which  may  be  useful  under  various  circumstances  may  be 
mentioned  the  use  of  cold,  warm,  or  anodyne  applications  to  the  head; 
cold  or  warm  affusion ;  sustained  pressure  around  the  head  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  to  some  other 
part ;  and  local  removal  of  blood.  Attention  to  posture  may  also  be 
of  importance  in  relieving  headache  or  giddiness. 

VOL.  II.  V 
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„  ^Clf^HAPTER  LI. 

DISORDERS  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Consciousness  may  be  more  or  less  exalted,  the  mental  faculties  being 
unusually  keen  and  active ;  impaired  in  various  degrees  to  absolute 
insensibility ;  or  perverted  in  different  ways.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
discuss  all  the  phenomena  which  may  result  from  these  disorders,  but 
some  of  the  most  striking  will  now  be  considered. 


I.  Delirium. 

This  symptom  implies  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder  of  the 
mental  faculties,  which  generally  reveals  itself  in  the  language  or 
actions  of  the  patient.  It  varies  in  degree,  from  slight  wandering  and 
incoherence,  to  the  most  complete  and  thorough  derangement  of  the 
mental  faculties.  Frequently  the  patient  has  a  fixed  delusion.  AVhen 
the  dehrium  is  but  slight,  the  patient  can  often  be  roused  temporarily,  so 
as  to  become  tolerably  coherent.  It  may  be  constant,  but  commonly 
tends  to  be  worse  by  night,  or  may  only  come  on  at  this  time.  In 
character  the  delirium  may  be  mild  and  quiet ;  more  or  less  wild  and 
violent,  the  patient  shouting  furiously,  or  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed, 
or  to  injure  those  around;  talkative  and  cheerful;  surly;  suspicious; 
or  low  and  muttering,  when  it  is  often  attended  with  picking  at  the 
bed-clothes  or  carphology.  In  many  cases  delirium  is  associated  with 
more  or  less  stupor. 

Etiology. — Delirium  may  arise  either  from  excitement  or  depres- 
sion of  the  cerebral  functions,  being  accordingly  either  active  or  passive. 
The  grey  matter  covering  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  specially  affected 
when  this  symptom  occurs.  The  causes  of  delirium  are  : — i.  Organic 
diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  especially  meningitis.  2.  Reflex 
disturbance  in  connection  with  remote  organs,  such  as  the  stomach, 
bowels,  or  uterus,  particularly  if  attended  with  severe  pain.  3.  A 
poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  delirium  tremens ;  acute  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases  ;  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  ;  poisoning 
by  belladonna  and  other  substances.  4.  Nervous  exhaustion,  as  in 
delirium  tremens  partly ;  after  excessive  venery  ;  or  from  undue  mental 
exertion.  5.  Acute  mania.  Some  individuals  are  much  more  liable  to 
delirium  than  others,  particularly  children  and  nervous  persons. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  delirium,  if  it  is  of  the  active  kind 
and  attended  with  much  vascular  excitement,  the  measures  which  may 
be  needed  are  to  shave  the  head ;  to  apply  cold  assiduously ;  to  use 
cold  affusion ;  or  to  remove  blood.  In  other  cases  the  aim  of  treat- 
ment should  be  to  endeavour  to  procure  sleep,  by  means  of  some  narcotic. 
Opium,  which  is  sometimes  usefully  combined  with  tartar  emetic  or  with 
some  stimulant ;  hydrate  of  chloral ;  or  full  doses  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, often  prove  most  serviceable.  When  delirium  is  of  the  low  type,  it  is 
commonly  an  indication  for  the  free  use  of  stimulants.    AVarm  affusion  is 
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frequently  of  much  value  in  these  cases.  An  important  object  to  be 
always  borne  in  mind  is  the  removal  from  the  system  of  any  deleterious 
materials  which  may  be  causing  delirium.  Of  course  due  precautions 
must  be  taken,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring  himself 
or  others.  All  external  sources  of  disturbance  must  be  removed,  and 
the  patient  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 


II.  Insensibility — Stupor — Coma. 

These  terms  imply  various  degrees  of  suspension  of  consciousness,  de- 
pending immediately  upon  some  condition  of  the  brain,  complete  coma 
being  attended  with  absolute  loss  of  sensation  and  perception,  of  the 
power  of  expression,  and  of  voluntary  motion ;  in  short,  with  total 
abolition  of  all  the  cerebral  functions.  In  investigating  this  symptom, 
it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration : — i.  Its  mode  of  onset, 
whether  sudden  or  gradual,  and  if  it  is  due  to  any  obvious  cause. 
2.  Its  degree,  noting  if  there  are  any  signs  of  sensation  evinced,  as  by 
touching  the  conjunctiva  ;  and  also  whether  the  patient  can  be  roused 
temporarily  or  permanently.  3.  Whether  the  insensibility  is  transitory 
or  persistent. 

^^tiology. — Pathologically  loss  of  consciousness  may  result  from 
injury  to,,  or  compression  of  the  brain-substance ;  from  extreme  cerebral 
congestion  or  ansemia ;  or  from  the  circulation  through  the  brain  of 
poisoned  blood,  or  of  blood  which  is  inadequate   to  maintain  its 
functions.    The  causes  of  insensibility  are  very  numerous,  and  it  will 
be  expedient  to  give  a  complete  list  of  them  here,  it  being  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  coma  implies  loss  of  sensibility  directly  due  to  some 
cerebral  disorder,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  asphyxia,  syncope, 
and  shock.    They  may  be  arranged  thus  :— i.  Local  injury  to  the  head 
and  its  consequences,  such  as  cerebral  concussion  ;  fracture  of  the  skull ; 
or  compression  of  the  brain.    2.  General  shock  to  the  system,  from  injury ; 
rupture  of  an  internal  organ ;  severe  mental  emotion  ;  or  any  other 
cause.     3.  Coxioxa  functional  nervous  disorders,  viz.,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
convulsions.     4.   Morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
especially  congestion;  haemorrhage;  effusion  in  connection  with  the 
membranes  or  ventricles  ;  cerebritis  and  abscess  ;  embolism  or  throm- 
bosis ;   chronic  softening;  and  some  cases  of  tumour.     5.  Blood- 
poisomng  from  morbid  conditions  within  the  system,  as  urjemia,  diabetes, 
certain  cases  of  jaundice,  low  fevers.    6.  Introduction  of  poisons  from 
without,  especially  alcohol,  opium  and  other  narcotics,  or  prussic  acid ; 
and  also  the  inhalation  of  certain  gases  and  vapours,  such  as  carbonic 
oxide  or  anhydride,  hydric  sulphide,  chloroform,  or  ether.    7.  Syncope 
from  any  cause.    8.  Conditions  inducing  asphyxia.    9.  As  special 
Jorms  of  unconsciousness  may  be  mentioned  that  which  follows  pro- 
longed exposicre  to  cold;  sunstroke;  a  stroke  of  lishtnim^;  or  sta,-vation. 
10.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  sudden  insensibility  is  a  favourite 
lorm  of  malingering. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  connection  to  make  a  few  observations 
with  regard  to  the  term  apoplexy.  Originally  this  word  merely  implied 
an  attack  of  sudden  coma  without  convulsions,  corresponding  to  what 
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is  now  caWed.  s.n  apoplectic  seizure,  fit,  or  stroke;  such  a  seizure,  however, 
was  found  to  be  most  commonly  due  to  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  hence 
apoplexy  came  to  be  employed  as  indicative  of  this  particular  pathological 
condition.  Subsequently  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  extended  so  as 
to  denote  haemorrhage  into  any  organ,  for  example,  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
Strictly  this  use  of  the  term  is  quite  incorrect,  and  it  is  highly  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  apoplexy  and  cerebral  haemorrhage  are  not  synony- 
mous, for  the  former  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  the  latter  does 
not  always  give  rise  to  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The  comatose  state 
characteristic  of  apoplexy  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  phenomena, 
such  as  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  face ;  slow,  laboured,  or 
stertorous  breathing ;  abnormal  states  of  the  pupils  •  changes  in  the 
pulse  ;  or  paralysis.  These  are  extremely  variable  and  inconstant,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  cannot  properly  enter  into  its  clinical  definition. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  are : — i..  Ce7-chral  con- 
gestion—  Cojigestive  apoplexy.  2.  Cerebral  or  arachnoid  hce7norrhage — 
Sanguineous  apoplexy.  3.  Sudden  attcsfnia  of  the  brain,  due  to  embolism 
or  thrombosis  of  a  main  vessel;  cardiac  failure,  especially  from  fatty 
disease ;  or  probably  vaso-motor  disturbance,  leading  to  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  arteries.  Rarely  an  apoplectiform  attack  is  associated 
with  : — 4.  Urceniia  and  other  forms  of  blood-poisoning.  5.  Sun-stroke. 
6.  Organic  affections  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  such  as  meningitis, 
abscess,  chronic  softening,  tumours.  7.  It  is  said,  sudden  serous  effusion 
into  the  ventricles — Serous  apoplexy.  The  last-mentioned  cause  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  were  probably  those  either  of  ursemic  poisoning  or  of  cerebral 
atrophy,  though  it  must  be  added  that  some  authorities  believe  that 
ureemia  may  lead  to  cerebral  symptoms  by  causing  rapid  effusion  of 
serum.  8.  In  extremely  rare  instances  a  fatal  apoplectic  attack  has 
occurred  where  no  morbid  condition  whatever  could  be  detected  at 
the  post-mortem  examination — Simple  apoplexy.  The  immediate  con- 
dition of  the  brain  upon  which  an  apoplectic  seizure  depends  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Probably  it  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  a  proper  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  whether  the  result  of  interference  with  its  entrance,  of 
venous  engorgement,  or  of  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood ;  of 
compression  or  actual  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  of  the  brain ; 
or  of  shock. 

Treatment. — The  measures  to  be  adopted  when  a  person  is  in- 
sensible differ  so  materially  according  to  the  cause  of  this  condition, 
that  no  uniform  plan  of  treatment  can  be  laid  do™.  A  few  general 
hints  may,  however,  be  given  regarding  the  management  of  the  comatose  1 
state.  The  patient  should  be  placed  comfortably  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  with  the  head  a  little  raised,  all  articles  of  clothing  about  the 
neck  and  chest  being  loosened,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  being  admitted. 
If  it  is  known  or  suspected  that  the  coma  is  due  to  poison,  or  even  if 
there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  this  condition,  there  ought  to  be 
no  hesitation  about  using  the  stomach-pump,  as  this  instrument  does  no 
harm  if  properly  employed,  and  may  prove  most  serviceable.  If  the 
insensibility  depends  upon  blood-poisoning,  as  from  urjemia,  means  for 
promoting  elimination  of  the  deleterious  agent,  particularly  by  acting 
upon  the  skin,  are  highly  valuable.    In  cases  due  to  cerebral  lesion  it  is  , 
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well  not  to  interfere  too  actively  at  the  outset.  The  chief  measures 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  rouse  the 
patient,  are  shaking  and  calling  loudly ;  dashing  cold  water  over  the 
face  and  chest,  or  cold  affusion  ;  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  to  various  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  use  of 
electricity;  the  administration  of  stimulants,  especially  by  enemata; 
and  artificial  respiration.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to 
remove  blood  locally  or  by  venesection.  It  is  important  in  cases  of 
prolonged  unconsciousness  to  see  that  the  limbs  are  kept  warm  ;  that 
the  bladder  and  bowels  are  properly  evacuated  ;  and  that  the  system  is 
maintained  by  adequate  nourishment,  which  may  be  administered  by 
enemata. 


Chapter  LII. 

DISORDERS  AFFECTING  SLEER 

The  disorders  in  connection  with  sleep  which  may  be  met  vnth.  are 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  namely: — i.  Somnolence  or  undue  sleepiness. 
2.  Insomnia  or  sleeplessness  ;  or  where  the  sleep  is  restless  and  dis 
turbed.    3.  So7nnambulis7n  and  somniloquistn,  or  sleep-walking  and  sleep- 
talking, with  allied  states.    Each  of  these  requires  brief  consideration. 

I .  Somnolence. — This  implies  either  that  there  is  an  increased  dis- 
position to  sleep ;  or  a  condition  of  profound  sleep,  which  may  last  for 
considerable  periods,  and  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible to  rouse  the  individual,  this  condition  culminating  in  a  state  of 
trance.  Abnormal  sleepiness  or  drowsiness  is  mainly  observed  under 
the  following  circumstances  -.—a.  In  certain  subjects  who  are  naturally  of 
a  lethargic  temperament,  and  who  will  fall  asleep  at  any  time  if  allowed 
to  remain  quiet,  b.  As  the  result  of  the  effects  of  considerable  external 
heat  or  cold  w^an  the  general  system.  c.  In  consequence  of  over- 
eating, and  m  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  d.  From  blood-poiso7iing,  in 
connection  ^vlth  renal  disease ;  the  advanced  stage  of  fevers  ;  some 
cases  of  jaundice  ;  indulgence  in  excess  of  alcohol ;  or  the  introduction 
ot  narcotizing  agents  into  the  system,  e.  Owing  to  imperfect  aeration 
0/  the  blood,  as,  for  instance,  from  being  in  over-crowded  and  badly- 
ventilated  rooms;  or  as  the  result  of  diseases  interfering  with  the 
respiratory  process.  /.  In  connection  either  with  a  plethoric  or  an 
anemic  state  of  the  system,  g  From  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  brain- 
substance,  such  as  that  due  to  disease  of  its  vessels,  when  the  drowsy 
condition  may  be  premonitory  of  apoplexy.  //.  In  some  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  bratn  or  tts  membranes,    i.  As  the  result  of 

J<emarkable  cases  of  prolonged  sleep  have  been  occasionally  observed, 
having  no  evident  cause.  Others  are  associated  with  hysteria,  or  with 
marked  anjemia.  Some  individuals  are  able,  after  a  long  period  of 
mental  labour  with  deficient  sleep,  to  indulge  in  sleep  of  considerable 
duration,  and  thus  to  make  up  for  that  which  they  have  lost. 

^'u  .  ^°^l^^^^'7~'^  '"^  ^  serious  condition,  and  one  which  mves 

much  trouble  to  the  practitioner.    It  may  be  that  the  patient  feels  no 
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inclination  to  sleep  ;  or  that  the  desire  for  repose  is  experienced,  and 
may  even  be  urgent,  but  there  is  a  dread  of  going  to  sleep  ;  or  slumber 
is  very  restless  and  much  disturbed,  perhaps  only  uneasy  dozes  of  short 
duration  being  obtained,  from  which  the  patient  wakes  up  in  a  state  of 
agitation  or  terror.  Rest  is  often  interfered  with  in  consequence  of 
unpleasant  dreams  ;  or  it  may  be  prevented  by  bodily  or  mental 
suffering,  cough,  or  other  causes.  The  effects  of  prolonged  want  ot 
sleep  are  very  grave  j  it  is  a  prominent  cause  of  insanity,  while  it  often 
gives  rise  to  great  distress  in  cases  which  come  under  observation  in 
ordinary  practice.  In  times  past  forcible  prevention  of  sleep  was  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  of  torture.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked 
that  under  certain  circumstances  many  individuals  can  do  with  very 
little  sleep  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  most  important  conditions  \nth.  which  insomnia  may  be  asso- 
ciated are  as  follows  : — a.  Insanity,  of  which  sleeplessness  is  also  often 
a  marked  premonitory  symptom.  A  state  of  cerebral  excite7nent  or 
exhaicstion,  or  of  mental  disquietude,  resulting  from  undue  intellectual 
effort  or  excessive  study,  especially  if  sleep  has  been  neglected  ;  mental 
anxiety  or  worry  in  connection  with  business  or  other  matters  ;  exciting 
passions  ;  or  other  causes,  c.  Acute  febrile  diseases,  particularly  at  their 
early  stage,  d.  Dyspepsia  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  e.  Chroftic 
alcoholism  and  delirium  tremens,  f.  After  taking  strong  tea  or  coffee, 
g.  Conditions  accompanied  with  great  bodily  pain,  or  other  forms  of 
suffering,  h.  Some  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  menibranes, 
especially  meningitis  in  its  early  stage.  /.  Certain  peculiar  affections 
of  the  nei-vous  system,  such  as  tetanus  or  hydrophobia.  /.  Disease  of  the 
heart,  in  which  want  of  sleep  is  often  a  serious  symptom ;  and  also 
disease  of  the  great  vessels  occasionally,  k.  Abnormal  blood-conditiotis, 
such  as  ansemia  in  some  cases,  gout,  or  sometimes  the  presence  of 
bile  in  the  blood.  /.  Pregnancy,  and  the  condition  following  parturition, 
especially  in  nervous  and  excitable  women. 

3.  Somnambulism  —  Somniloquism. — These  conditions  have 
been  regarded  as  being  due  to  an  incomplete  sleep  or  partial  waking, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  associated  with  a  state  of  abnor- 
mally profound  and  heavy  sleep.  In  this  state  dreams  exercise  an 
unusual  influence,  and  excite  motor  acts  of  various  kinds,  of  which 
somnambulism  is  the  most  remarkable.  When  an  individual  is  in  either 
of  these  conditions,  he  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  his  actions,  knowing 
nothing  about  them  on  waking  from  sleep,  and  it  is  usually  difficult  to 
rouse  him  fully.  Somnambulists  will  go  to  most  dangerous  places, 
and  perform  strange  and  complicated  acts  ;  they  may  also  sleep  for  very 
prolonged  periods.  Their  general  health  is  often  quite  satisfactory. 
These  disorders  of  sleep  occasionally  assume  a  periodic  character. 

Somnambulism  and  allied  states  usually  commence  during  youth  or 
at  puberty.  They  generally  originate  from  some  definite  cause,  such  as 
overloading  the  stomach,  violent  mental  emotion,  or  over-study,  but 
once  estabUshed  they  may  continue  independently  of  any  such  exciting 
cause.  Occasionally  hereditary  influence  has  been  traced.  Sleeping 
on  soft  luxurious  beds,  and  with  the  head  low,  may  act  as  predisposing 
causes  of  these  conditions. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  cases  in  which  any  disorder 
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affecting  sleep  occurs,  the  first  object  in  treatment  must  be  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  its  cause,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  or  counteract  this. 
Regulation  of  the  diet,  especially  late  in  the  day,  and  of  the  general 
habits  j  avoidance  of  an  undue  quantity  of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  &c. ;  the 
taking  of  a  proper  amount  of  exercise  daily ;  avoidance  of  excessive  men- 
tal labour,  excitement,  or  worry ;  and  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the 
bed-room  and  bed,  mil  often  prove  of  much  service.  The  apartment 
must  be  properly  ventilated,  and  the  bed  should  have  a  firm  mattress 
and  pillows,  without  too  many  bed-clothes,  the  head  being  well-raised. 
Then  the  condition  of  the  blood  must  be  improved,  if  necessary,  and 
any  organ  attended  to  a  diseased  condition  of  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  disturbed  sleep,  as  well  as  any  special  disease  upon  which  this  may 
depend.  Treatment  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal  is  often  of  the 
greatest  service.  In  cases  of  insomnia  due  to  mental  causes,  entire 
cessation  from  occupation,  and  a  change  of  air  and  scene  are  frequently 
of  the  highest  value.  Pain  and  other  causes  which  may  prevent  sleep 
must  be  treated  by  appropriate  remedies.  The  direct  measures  employed 
for  procuring  sleep  are  the  administration  of  sedatives,  anodynes,  or 
narcotics,  either  internally,  by  enema  or  suppository,  or  by  subcutaneous 
injection,  such  as  opium  or  morphia,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromide  of 
potassium,  cannabis  indica,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  hop,  belladonna,  or 
nepenthe;  .the  use  of  local  applications  to  the  head,  for  instance,  a  wet 
bandage,  cold  or  warm  douching,  or  the  ice-bag  ;  and  the  employment 
of  mesmerism,  Braidism,  and  similar  agencies.  In  some  cases  a  glass 
of  stout,  of  TOne-negus,  or  of  some  spirit  and  water,  taken  just  before 
going  to  bed,  is  decidedly  useful  for  procuring  sleep.  Fixing  the  eyes 
steadily  upon  some  point,  counting  to  a  hundred,  being  read  to,  and 
various  other  devices  are  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  obviating  sleep- 
lessness, and  they  sometimes  succeed. 

In  cases  of  somnambuhsm  and  similar  conditions,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  try  to  break  off  the  habit  by  waking  the  patient  once  or  twice  during 
the  night.  Somnambulists  must,  however,  on  no  account  be  suddenly 
wakened  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  walking,  even  apart  from  their 
being  in  dangerous  places,  as  this  may  cause  a  fright  which  may  lead  to 
very  serious  consequences. 


Chapter  LIII. 

MOTOR  DISORDERS. 

A  summary  of  the  various  disorders  affecting  motion  has  already  been 
given,  when  mdicatmg  the  clinical  characters  of  nervous  diseases.  In 
the  present  chapter  it  is  only  intended  to  discuss  the  chief  phenomena 
indicating  undue  muscular  irritability;  and  the  principal  forms  of 
paralysis.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  these  two  classes  of 
phenomena  are  not  uncommonly  associated  in  various  degrees  and 
forms  in  the  same  case,  though  they  more  frequently  occur  separately. 
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I.  Spasms — Convulsions — Eclam  psia. 

Spasms  may  be  defined  as  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles 
varying  widely  as  regards  their  intensity,  and  being  either  intermittent 
and  interrupted,  with  intervals  of  relaxation,  the  movements  being 
often  of  a  jerky  character — clonic  spastns  ;  or  more  or  less,  continuous 
and  persistent — ionic  spasms,  these  in  their  extreme  form  culminating  in 
l^ermanent  j-igidity.  If  spasms  are  accompanied  with  severe  pain,  they 
constitute  the  condition  known  as  ci-amp.  The  violent  tonic  contrac- 
tions observed  in  lock-jaw  and  strychnine-poisoning  are  named  tetanic. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  marked  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
different  forms  of  motor  disorder. 

_  The  spasmodic  movements  implied  by  the  term  conmilsions  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  severity  and  extent ;  and  also  as  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  they  involve.  Thus  they  may  be  slight  and  localized  ;  unilateral; 
or  more  or  less  general.  Some  writers  include  under  convulsions  all 
forms  of  motor  disorder  in  which  there  are  unusual  involuntary  move- 
ments, such  as  fibrillar  trembling  of  muscles,  muscular  flickerings, 
various  kinds  of  tremor,  and  choreic  movements.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  term  implies  more  or  less  marked  spasmodic  movements,  and  these 
may  be  so  violent  as  actually  to  rupture  the  muscles.  Eclampsia  is  a 
word  which  is  noAV  often  used  to  characterize  all  forms  of  powerful 
convulsions  of  a  more  or  less  epileptiform  type,  whatever  their  cause 
may  be.  According  to  the  extent  and  localization  of  the  convulsions, 
we  are  frequently  able  to  refer  their  origin  to  some  special  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out.  Not  uncommonly 
convulsions  are  accompanied  or  followed  by  partial  or  complete  loss  of 
consciousness.  They  are  of  much  importance  in  children,  in  whom  a 
series  of  convulsive  fits  are  liable  to  occur  from  very  slight  causes — 
infantile  convulsions.  They  are  frequently  preceded  by  premonitory 
indications  of  nervous  disturbance,  such  as  twitchings,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  restlessness  or  peevishness,  v.'hich  in  children  should  always  be 
looked  upon  as  warnings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  distortion 
of  the  features,  and  the  various  movements  of  the  limbs  and  body 
which  may  result  from  convulsive  spasms,  these  being  usually  a  combi- 
nation of  the  clonic  and  tonic  varieties,  the  former  predominating. 
The  chief  dangers  in  connection  with  convulsions  arise  from  implica- 
tion of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  glottis,  leading  to  grave  interference 
with  breathing ;  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
brain ;  and  from  the  exhaustion  which  the  extreme  violence  or  frequent 
repetition  of  the  fits  may  cause,  especially  if  they  prevent  sleep  for 
a  long  period.  Serious  sequelte  may  follow  as  direct  consequences 
of  convulsions,  such  as  hemiplegia ;  strabismus ;  loss  of  sight,  smell,  or 
hearing ;  defect  of  speech  ;  or  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Etiology. — All  forms  of  motor  disorder  now  under  consideration  are 
referable  to  some  kind  of  irritation,  acting  upon  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  nervous  system.  Convulsions  have  been  immediately  attributed  to 
" an  abnormal  discharge  of  unstable  grey  matter"  (Hughlings  Jack- 
son). They  originate  in  some  irritation  or  discharging  lesion,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  affecting  this  grey  matter.    The  main  causes  may  be 
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arranged  thus  : — i.  Centric,  a.  Tnjtcries  to  the  head,  especially  fracture 
of  the  skull,  with  irritation  of  the  grey  matter  by  spicula  of  bone.  b. 
Various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord  or  their  membranes,  viz., 
all  forms  of  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  cerebral  hcemorrhage,  rupture  of 
an  aneurism,  embolism,  softening,  tumour,  c.  -Idiopathic,  dynafnic,  or 
essential.  Here  the  convulsions  are  independent  of  any  obvious 
organic  mischief,  but  are  supposed  to  result  from  some  vascular  or 
nutritive  disturbance  in  the  brain,  as  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
or  the  convulsions  induced  by  strong  emotions,  d.  Circulation  of 
abnormal  blood  through  the  central  nervous  system,  as  exemplified  by 
the  convulsions  which  in  children  sometimes  usher  in,  or  occur  during 
the  course  of  acute  specific  fevers  or  inflammatory  diseases  ;  ursemic 
convulsions  ;  and  those  which  may  be  associated  with  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood,  or,  it  is  said,  with  rheumatic  fever,  jaun- 
dice, syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  rickets.  In  the  two  conditions  last- 
mentioned,  however,  the  nervous  system  is  probably  highly  susceptible, 
and  convulsive  movements  may  be  excited  by  very  slight  reflex  dis- 
turbance. 2.  Eccentric,  reflex,  or  sympathetic.  In  this  class  of 
cases  the  convulsions  are  due  to  some  7-eflex  irritation,  particularly  in 
connection  with  dentition  ;  digestive  disorders ;  intestinal  worms ;  or 
the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  a  renal  calculus.  Occasionally  they 
result  from  direct  irritation  of  some  local  nerve  ;  the  pricking  of  a  pin 
in  the  clothes  of  a  child  ;  the  application  of  a  bHster ;  or  a  bum  of  the 
skin.    Puerperal  convulsions  are  either  ursemic  or  reflex  in  their  origin. 

The  most  favourable  periods  of  life  for  the  occurrence  of  general 
convulsions,  independent  of  organic  disease,  are  childhood,  especially 
during  the  periods  of  dentition ;  puberty ;  when  cutting  the  wisdom- 
teeth  ;  and  at  the  change  of  life.  In  children  the  ordinary  causes  are 
reflex  irritation;  the  onset  of  some  acute  fever  or  inflammation;  tubercu- 
lar meningitis  ;  or  the  presence  of  some  chronic  constitutional  illness. 
Later  in  life  they  are  most  frequently  associated  with  epilepsy;  with 
organic  affections  of  the  nerve-centres  ;  or  with  uremia. 

Treatment.— In  treating  spasmodic  movements,  if  they  should  call 
for  special  interference,  and  especially  if  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
general  convulsions,  the  indications  are  :— i.  To  look  for  any  reflex 
irritation,  and  remove  this  if  possible,  particular  attention  being  paid 
in  the  case  of  children  to  the  teeth  and  alimentary  canal,  the  gums 
being  lanced,  or  an  aperient  or  emetic  given,  if  required ;  at  the  same 
time  regulating  the  feeding.  It  is  also  well  to  examine  the  clothes 
for  any  source  of  irritation.  2.  To  treat  d.\\y  disease  with  which  the 
convulsions  may  be  associated,  such  as  rickets,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy, 
central  organic  disease,  or  blood-poisoning.  3.  To  mitigate  or  check 
the  spasmodic  movements.  During  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions  the 
recumbent  posture;  freedom  from  every  disturbance;  relaxation  of 
the  clothing  about  the  neck  and  chest;  and  a  free  current  of  cool 
fresh  air,  are  needed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  restrain  the  move- 
ments except  in  so  far  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  patient.  Water 
may  be  spnnkled  over  the  face  and  chest.  If  the  convulsions  con- 
tinue, a  warm  bath  containing  mustard ;  the  application  of  ice  to  the 
head;  warm  pediluvia ;  cold  or  warm  affusion;  and  the  application 
of  sinapisms  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  epigastrium,  or  extremities,  are 
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the  chief  remedial  measures  which  may  be  employed.  Many  practi- 
tioners resort  at  once  to  the  application  of  leeches  to  the,  temples  or 
back  of  the  neck,  or  to  venesection,  especially  in  the  case  of  robust 
children  ;  but  in  most  cases  this  is  needless  or  injurious,  and  as  a  rule 
removal  of  blood  is  only  indicated  when  there  are  signs  of  serious 
interference  with  the  respiratory  functions.  The  principal  medicinal 
remedies  available  are  narcotics  and  antispasmodics,  especially  bromide 
of  potassium ;  hyoscyamus  in  full  doses ;  opium ;  hydrate  of  chloral ; 
chloroform  by  inhalation  ;  and  assafoetida  by  enema.  Of  course  most 
of  these  drugs  need  due  caution  in  their  administration.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  endeavour  to  procure  sleep  if  this  is  much  inter- 
fered with,  particularly  should  tliere  be  much  exhaustion.  The  milder 
forms  of  spasm  and  cramp  may  often  be  considerably  mitigated  by 
friction,  dry  heat,  judicious  restraint,  and  other  measures.  4.  To  treat 
the  consequences  of  convulsions.  The  chief  dangers  are  from  suffocation 
and  exhaustion.  To  obviate  the  former,  removal  of  blood  and  artificial 
respiration  are  indicated.  To  prevent  or  counteract  exhaustion,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  administer  abundant  liquid  nourishment,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  weakly  or  badly-fed  children,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
taken  by  the  mouth,  enemata  must  be  employed.  Alcoholic  stimulatits 
are  also  most  useful  in  nTany  cases,  being  sometimes  required  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  along  with  medicinal  stinmlants,  such  as  ammonia, 
ether,  camphor,  or  musk.  The  administration  of  food  and  stimulants 
often  promotes  sleep  most  efficiently. 


II.  Motor  Paralysis  or  Palsy — Paresis. 

Motor  paralysis  is  a  symptom  of  the  greatest  importance  in  nervous 
diseases.  Some  of  the  main  points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  it  have 
already  been  indicated  when  discussing  the  physical  examination  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  is  only  needful  further  to  remark,  that  particular 
attention  must  Idc  paid  to  its  mode  of  onset,  whether  sudden  or  gradual ; 
its  exact  extent  and  distribution ;  its  degree ;  whether  it  is  permanent  or 
temporary,  constant  or  variable,  or  influenced  materially  by  volition, 
emotion,  or  other  causes  ;  as  well  as  to  its  subsequent  progress,  observ- 
ing whether  the  paralysis  tends  to  become  worse,  to  improve,  or  to 
invade  other  muscles ;  and  if  any  additional  phenomena  arise  in  the 
affected  part,  especially  involuntaiy  refl!ex  movements,  clonic  or  tonic 
spasms,  rigidity,  or  permanent  flexion  of  joints.  The  tendency  in  many 
forms  of  persistent  paralysis  is  towards  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
from  mere  want  of  exercise,  as  evidenced  by  softness  and  flabbiness  of 
the  muscles  and  other  structures,  wasting  and  diminution  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  limb,  with  dryness  and  scurfiness  of  the  skin ;  and  to 
feebleness  of  the  circulation,  the  pulse  becoming  small  and  weak,  the 
skin  pale  or  blue  and  congested,  and  the  temperature  lowered,  while 
the  affected  part  is  much  more  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  medium  than  in  health,  and  cedema  sets  in  in  some  in- 
stances. Under  certain  conditions  serious  trophic  lesions  occur  with 
great  rapidity,  such  as  acute  bed-sores,  as  will  be  hereafter  pointed 
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out.  Occasionally  an  extraordinary  growth  of  hair  is  observed  over  a 
paralyzed  part. 

There  are  certain  important  varieties  of  paralysis,  designated  accord- 
ing to  its  mode  of  distribution  in  the  body,  some  of  which  it  will  now 
be  requisite  to  consider  briefly.  They  include  : — i.  General  paralysis, 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  every  muscle  in  the  body  is 
affected,  but  the  term  is  applied  to  that  condition  in  which  both  arms 
and  legs  are  paralyzed,  along  with  more  or  less  of  the  trunk.  2.  Hemi- 
plegia or  unilateral  paralysis.  3.  Paraplegia  or  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities ;  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  with  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  being  usually  involved  at  the  same  time.  4.  Disseminated  or 
irregular  paralysis,  when  the  paralysis  is  distributed  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  arm  and  leg  on  opposite  sides,  or  in 
the  limbs  on  one  side  and  the  face  or  eye  on  the  other.  5.  Local, 
where  the  palsy  is  limited  to  one  limb  or  a  part  of  it ;  to  certain  muscles 
which  are  supplied  by  a  special  nerve,  as  the  facial,  or  which  are  asso- 
ciated in  their  action  for  a  particular  function ;  or  even  to  a  single 
muscle. 

1.  General  Paralysis  is  met  with  :— (i.)  Rarely  in  cerebral  dis- 
eases, viz.,  temporarily  in  congestion ;  in  haemorrhage  into  certain  parts, 
as  into  the  pons,  both  ventricles,  or  the  meninges ;  and  in  some  cases 
of  tumour,  extensive  softening,  or  meningitis,  (ii.)  In  connection  with 
disease  or  injury  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  (iii.)  In  the  early 
stage  of  essential  paralysis  of  children  and  allied  conditions,  (iv.)  As  a 
sequela  of  diphtheria,  (v.)  In  extreme  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
(vi.)  In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  In  the  disease  last-mentioned  the 
paralysis  begins  in  the  tongue,  as  shown  by  impaired  articulation,  with 
tremulous  movements  of  the  organ  and  a  difficulty  in  its  protrusion. 
Next  the  muscles  of  the  face  quiver,  especially  those  of  the  lips  ;  while 
the  pupils  are  often  unequal.  Then  follows  weakness  of  the  limbs, 
with  unsteadiness  of  gait,  the  patient  stumbling  and  staggering  on  turn- 
ing round  suddenly,  the  ability  to  perform  various  ordinary  actions 
being  also  impaired.  When  the  muscles  are  put  into  action,  they  are 
tremulous.  _  More  or  less  speedily,  and  usually  by  interrupted  grades, 
the  paralysis  extends  and  increases  until  the  patient  becomes  utterly 
helpless,  and  is  unable  to  swallow,  food  passing  into  the  larynx  ;  while 
the  pupils  are  unequally  dilated ;  and  urine  and  faeces  escape  involun- 
tarily. Automatic  and  reflex  movements  also  cease.  The  muscles  do 
not  waste  much  as  a  rule,  and  they  retain  their  electric  irritability. 
During  the  progress  of  the  paralysis  twitchings  and  spasms  are  com- 
mon. The  muscular  sense  is  much  affected.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is 
generally  impaired  and  finally  lost.  Mental  derangement  usually  pre- 
cedes the  paralysis ;  it  may  assume  various  types,  but  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  brief  period  of  melancholia,  followed  by  a  marked  change  in 
character,  then  incoherence,  with 'delusions  as  to  personal  importance 
and  greatness,  the  patient  imagining  himself  to  be  extremely  strong, 
wealthy,  of  high  birth,  or  possessed  of  wonderful  sexual  powers.  The 
ultimate  condition  is  one  of  absolute  dementia,  the  mind  becoming  a 
complete  wreck. 

2.  Hemiplegia.— In  the  majority  of  cases  of  one-sided  paralysis 
only  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  leg,  trunk,  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
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tongue  are  involved  in  various  degrees.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  wrinkling  the  forehead  or  closing  the  eye  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  upper  eyelid  may  drop  slightly.  Speech  is  often  affected,  but 
usually  only  in  cases  of  right  hemiplegia.  Deglutition  is  rarely  inter- 
fered with.  The  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  nerves  almost  always  escape,  while 
the  motor  branch  of  the  5th  is  also  usually  but  little,  if  at  all  affected. 
The  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  several  cranial  nerves  will  be  pointed  out 
when  they  are  individually  discussed.  It  may  be  noticed  that  they  are 
more  liable  to  be  involved  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  brain.  This  may  be  due  to  their  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, the  fibres  of  the  unaffected  nerves  lying  outside  the  track  of 
the  lesion,  and  being,  therefore,  beyond  its  influence ;  but  it  has  also 
been  attributed  by  Broadbent  and  others  to  the  more  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  which  escape  with  the  corre- 
sponding nuclei  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  so  that  they  are 
more  influenced  by  impulses  which  start  from  these  healthy  nuclei. 
The  arm  and  leg  are  most  affected  in  hemiplegia,  and  if  the  paralysis 
is  complete  the  limbs  are  quite  helpless,  in  the  recumbent  posture  the 
leg  tending  to  rest  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  toes  everted.  If  it  is 
partial,  but  still  well-marked,  the  gait  is  usually  very  characteristic. 
The  patient  leans  towards  the  sound  side,  lifting  up  the  opposite 
shoulder,  and  while  the  arm  often  hangs  helplessly,  the  leg  during  pro- 
gression is  carried  forward  by  describing  a  kind  of  outward  smng  or 
sweep,  while  the  toes  are  directed  downwards  towards  the  ground.  In 
less-marked  instances  the  leg  merely  drags,  the  toes,  however,  pointing 
downwards,  while  the  arm  cannot  be  moved  well,  and  the  power  of 
squeezing  is  diminished.  The  leg  may  be  less  affected  than  the  arm, 
and  paralysis  may  occur  later  in  this  limb.  As  regards  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  and  body,  these  are  as  a  rule  but  little  affected,  and  if  they 
are  implicated  at  first,  they  generally  speedily  recover  their  power. 

Not  uncommonly  partial  restoration  is  effected  after  hemiplegia,  which 
almost  always  commences  in  the  leg,  beginning  above  and  extending 
downwards,  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  being  last  restored. 
The  arm  may  remain  for  a  long  time,  or  even  permanently,  disabled  ;  if 
it  improves,  recovery  takes  place  from  the  proximal  towards  the  distal 
part  of  the  limb,  as  in  the  leg.  Generally  there  is  no  limitation  of  the 
reflex  movements  of  respiration  on  the  affected  side,  at  least  for  some 
time  ;  further,  other  reflex  movements  may  be  readily  excited,  some- 
times even  more  easily  than  in  health  ;  while  the  paralyzed  muscles  of  ex- 
pression can  in  some  instances  be  brought  into  play  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotion.  The  muscles  do  not  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  show 
any  tendency  to  waste,  except  to  such  a  degree  as  can  be  accounted 
for  by  mere  disuse  and  inactivity.  Moreover,  electric  irritability  is  not 
impaired,  and  may  even  be  increased  at  first ;  after  prolonged  disuse  of 
the  muscles  it  may  become  somewhat  diminished,  but  can  speedily  be 
restored.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  rapid  wasting  and 
loss  of  contractility  occur.  The  temperature  is  at  the  outset  gener- 
ally raised  on  the  paralyzed  side,  but  afterwards  falls  below  the  normal, 
it  may  be  as  much  as  1°  or  more.  "  Late  rigidity  "  or  "  contracture 
not  uncommonly  sets  in  in  the  affected  limbs,  especially  in  the  arm. 
It  involves  the  flexors  more  particularly ;  is  variable  in  degree ;  and  is 
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at  first  remittent  and  capable  of  being  overcome,  being  mainly  observed 
during  voluntary  efforts  or  under  excitement,  but  by  degrees  becomes 
permanent  and  more  and  more  marked,  until  at  last  the  limb  is  com- 
pletely flexed  and  rigid.  The  cause  of  this  "  late  rigidity  "  has  been 
much  disputed.  Probably  it  is  due  to  descending  sclerosis  involving 
the  motor  tracts  of  the  cms,  pons,  medulla,  and 'spinal  cord,  as  has 
been  maintained  by  Charcot,  Bastian,  Ferrier,  and  others.  HughHngs 
Jackson  regards  the  condition  as  a  species  of  tonic  distortion,  caused 
by  the  cessation  of  cerebral  influence  over  the  muscles  which  in  health 
the  cerebrum  chiefly  innervates,  and  consequent  unantagonised  action 
of  the  cerebellar  centres,  and  unimpeded  cerebellar  influx.  Duret  is 
inclined  to  attribute  late  rigidity  exclusively  to  reflex  irritation,  owing 
to  the  irritation  extending  to  sensory  tracts.  Ferrier  thinks  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  cases  reflex  contracture  may  be  superadded  to  that 
due  to  sclerosis. 

JEtiology. — (i.)  Hemiplegia  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  a  sign 
of  organic  cerebral  disease,  the  paralysis  being  almost  always  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  of  the  lesion.  By  far  most  commonly  it  results 
from  some  lesion  affecting  the  corpus  striatum  or  the  neighbouring 
white  substance,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  causing  actual 
destruction,  compression,  hyperaemia,  or  anemia;  it  may,  however, 
be  immediately  associated  with  injury  or  disease  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cerebral  .convolutions,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  brain,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  morbid  conditions  which 
may  thus  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  are  -.—a.  Rarely  congestion,  it  being 
then  merely  temporary,  b.  Haemorrhage  most  commonly,  c.  Em- 
bolism or  thrombosis  of  a  considerable  artery,  d.  Acute  cerebritis 
or  softening,  and  abscess.  e.  Chronic  softening  from  any  cause. 
/  Cerebral  tumour,  g.  Unilateral  meningitis,  (ii.)  In  very  exceptional 
mstances  hemiplegia  results  from  unilateral  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Of  course  there  is  then  no  facial  paralysis,  (iii.)  Occasionally  this 
form  of  paralysis  is  observed  in  connection  with  certain  functional 
fiervous  diseases,  apart  from  any  evident  organic  lesion,  namely,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  and  hysteria.    It  may  also  be  associated  with  parturition. 

3.  Paraplegia.— This  form  of  paralysis  varies  much  in  degree,  and 
comes  on  either  gradually,  rapidly,  or  suddenly.  When  it  is  complete, 
the  utter  helplessness  of  the  legs  as  the  patient  lies  in  the  recumbent 
posture  or  attempts  to  stand  supported  on  each  side,  is  veiy  striking ; 
m  less  advanced  cases  there  is  more  or  less  weakness  and  difliculty 
in  movement,  with  unsteadiness  of  gait,  dragging  of  the  feet,  and 
stumbhng  while  walking.  Reflex  movements  are  usually  very  easily 
excited.  The  condition  of  electric  irritability  varies  in  different  cases. 
The  height  to  which  the  paralysis  extends  up  the  trunk  will  depend 
upon  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord. 

.^TioLOGY.— (i.)  Paraplegia  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  re- 
sult of  t>uury  to  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  it  may  be  due 
to  -.—a  Fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  spinal  column ;  or  a  wound  or 
violent  concussion  of  the  cord.  b.  Compression  of  the  cord  from 
without  by  a  tumour,  c.  Caries  of  the  spine  and  its  consequences,  d. 
Spinal  congestion,  when  the  paralysis  is  usually  partial,  e.  Spinal 
meningitis.   /  Acute  myelitis,   g  Chronic  softening  or  sclerosis,  h. 
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Haemorrhage  into  the  cord.  /.  Morbid  growths  or  parasites  in  its 
substance,  (ii.)  Sometimes  paraplegia  is  a  purely  fu7ictional  disorder, 
being  met  with  in  hysteria ;  as  the  effect  of  some  powerful  emotion ; 
or  as  a  reflex  phenomenon,  in  connection  with  uterine  affections, 
pregnancy,  urinary  diseases,  dentition,  Avorms,  or  after  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet. 

4.  Local  and  Special  Paralyses. — It  is  not  intended  here  to 
describe  the  many  varieties  of  local  paralysis  which  may  come  under 
observation,  but  merely  to  point  out  their  general  causes,  and  to  con- 
sider the  chief  facts  relating  to  paralysis  of  certain  special  motor 
nerves. 

Local  palsy  may  be  an  indication  of  slight  or  commencing  central 
disease  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  peripheral,  either 
directly  affecting  one  or  more  nerves,  or  certain  muscles.  This  peri- 
pheral paralysis  may  be  due  to  : — (i.)  Destruction  of  a  nerve  from 
injury,  (ii.)  Pressure  upon  it  by  a  tumour,  aneurism,  or  inflammatory 
thickening ;  or  mere  temporary  compression,  as  from  prolonged  sitting  or 
lying  on  the  arm.  (iii.)  Changes  induced  in  the  nerve  itself,  probably 
mostly  inflammatory,  from  neighbouring  irritation,  such  as  that  set  up  by 
necrosed  bone  or  ulceration ;  exposure  to  cold  ;  syphilis ;  rheumatism 
or  gout,  (iv.)  The  entrance  of  certain  poisons  into  the  system,  especi- 
ally lead  ;  or,  it  is  said,  malarial  poison,  (v.)  Changes  in  the  muscles, 
either  atrophic  or  degenerative,  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
Local  paralysis  may  be  a  sequela  of  diphtheria,  or  more  rarely  of  other 
febrile  affections.  It  may  also  result  from  local  embolism.  When 
paralysis  results  from  disease  of  a  nerve  or  of  its  nucleus  of  origin, 
it  is  limited  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  that  particular  nerve ;  tends 
speedily  to  become  complete ;  and  is  very  liable  to  be  followed  by 
rapid  wasting,  with  loss  of  electric  irritability. 

a.  Facial  Paralysis— Bell's  palsy. — Paralysis  of  either  facial  nerve, 
and  consequently  of  one  side  of  the  face,  is  the  most  important  local 
variety  that  comes  under  observation  in  practice,  the  entire  nerve  being 
then  usually  involved.  The  signs  are  as  follows  : — There  is  complete 
absence  of  expression  on  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  which  appears 
flattened  and  smooth,  the  features  being  blank  and  meaningless.  The 
corresponding  half  of  the  mouth  seems  broader  than  the  opposite  half, 
while  the  angle  falls.  Sometimes  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth.  The 
ala  of  the  nose  falls  in,  and  consequently  the  nasal  aperture  is  dimin- 
ished in  size.  The  healthy  side  of  the  face  appears  to  be  or  is 
actually  drawn  away,  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  seems  to  be  raised. 
The  eyelids  on  the  paralyzed  side  are  unusually  apart,  the  lower  one 
dropping  down,  and  as  they  cannot  be  closed  the  tears  tend  to  trickle 
down  the  check,  the  corresponding  nostril  is  dry,  and  the  constant 
exposure  of  the  eye-ball  soon  leads  to  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  serious  injury  to  the  deeper  structures. 
It  is,  however,  on  attempting  to  bring  the  affected  muscles  into  play 
that  the  most  evident  signs  of  facial  paralysis  are  afforded.  The 
patient  cannot  smile,  weep,  wrinkle  the  forehead,  elevate  the  eyebrow, 
frown,  close  the  eyelids,  knit  the  brows,  or  expose  the  teeth  on  the 
paralyzed  side.  Articulation  of  labial  sounds  is  impaired,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  whistle ;  while  if  the  patient  is  directed  to  blow  out  the 
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cheeks,  the  affected  one  flaps  loosely.  During  mastication  the  food 
tends  to  collect  between  the  cheek  and  gums,  while  fluids  often  run 
out  of  the  mouth;  the  power  of  spitting  is  also  impaired.  If  the 
facial  nerve  is  implicated  in  a  certain  part  of  its  course,  other  less 
obvious  signs  are  said  to  be  observed,  dependent  upon  some  of  its 
branches  being  distributed  to  the  tongue,  salivary  glands,  and  palate, 
namely,  perversion  of  taste  on  one  side,  and  occasionally  slight  drawing 
of  the  tongue  towards  the  same  side ;  deficient  secretion  of  saliva ; 
relaxation  and  imperfect  action  of  the  velum  palati  on,  and  pointing  of 
the  uvula  towards  the  affected  side  j  with  a  somewhat  nasal  character 
of  the  voice. 

Etiology. — It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  recognize  in  what 
part  of  its  course  the  facial  nerve  is  implicated,  and  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  The  causes  of  facial  paralysis  may  be  summa- 
nzed  thus  :— (i.)  Organic  mischief  in  the  brain,  involving  the  root  of 
the  nerve,  (n.)  Pressure  upon  the  nerve  within  the  skull  after  it  has 
emerged  from  the  brain,  especially  by  various  kinds  of  tumour,  or  by 
menmgeal  exudation,  (iii.)  Injury  or  disease  involving  the  nerve  in 
Its  course  through  the  temporal  bone,  chiefly  from  necrosis  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  this  bone,  or  from  gunshot  injury,  (iv.)  Causes 
aftectmg  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  nerve  after  its  exit  from  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen,  viz.,  injuiy,  as  from  a  cut  or  contusion ;  pressure 
by  parotid  and  other  tumours  or  enlarged  glands ;  direct  exposure  of 
the  side  of  the  face  to  a  cold  draught  of  air,  as  in  travelling  by  train 
with  the  window  open;  general  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  gout,  rheu- 
matism, or  syphihs ;  or,  it  is  said,  malarial  influence. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  the  origin  of  facial  paralysis  rests 
on  :— I.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  revealing  some  of  the  causes  just 
enumerated;  and  also  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  paralysis,  whether 
sudden  or  gradual.  2.  The  accompanying  symptoms.  Thus,  when  the 
paralysis  is  due  to  cerebral  mischief,  there  are  generally  evident  signs 
ot  this,  such  as  hemiplegia  and  mental  disturbance ;  if  there  is  some 
mtra-cranial  pressure  outside  the  brain,  headache  and  other  local 
symptoms  are  commonly  complained  of,  while  other  cranial  nerves 
are  trequently  involved,  and  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is 
observed  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  temporal  bone  is  diseased, 
?,^?;"f' '.i.^'^'l  otorrhcea  are  usually  present.  If  the  nerve  is  affected 
outside  the  skull,  some  cause  of  pressure  may  be  obvious;  there  may 
be  no  symptoms  whatever  except  the  paralysis;  or  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  face  are  sometimes  implicated  as  well,  in  the  direction  of  neu- 
ralgia or  anaesthesia.  3.  The  extent  of  the  nerve  involved.  When  facial 
paralysis  arises  from  cerebral  causes,  it  is  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  which  IS  m  most  cases  prominently  affected,  the  muscles  of  the 

w'eaJfened       nlfr'.h'^'H'"  "°^"^^">'  -  being  only  slightty 

mralvzcd  Tt  n  '  f"^'  "Z^"'''  ^^^ole  side  of  the  face  is 
FhroKhe  t.n^^r  V'^'^  implicated  in  its  course 

1  The  tJf  Tf  \  ^"''•'^  ''^^  P''^'^'^^^  tongue  are  aff-ected. 
frritlbflitvT  rpf  •  't''  In  cerebral  paralysis  electric 

n?rve     i  nil  ?     fu'  ""i"''  ""^^  ^'^^^^^  the  oHgin  of  the 

oermaniMv  I  ^""'^^  ^'^^'^^'^'^       1°^^  temporarily  or 

permanently,  except  when  due  to  cold,  when  there  may  be  increased 
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irritability  to  a  slow  galvanic  current.  5.  The  progress  of  the  case, 
and  the  effects  of  treaitiieiit.  For  instance,  when  due  to  tumour,  injury] 
or  bone  disease,  the  paralysis  is  generally  persistent ;  when  originated 
by  cold,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis  it  may  often  be  cured  by  proper 
treatment. 

In  very  rare  instances  double  facial  paralysis  is  obsei-ved,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize.  It  may  be  due  to  centric  disease,  especially 
haemorrhage  into  the  pons ;  or,  it  is  said,  to  disease  of  the  nerves  from 
exposure  to  cold,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis. 

b.  Paralysis  in  connection  with  the  eye. — The  nerves  to  be 
considered  here  are  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth.  When  either  of  these  is 
involved,  this  is  indicated  by  some  variety  of  strabismus,  with  double 
vision,  the  relative  position  of  the  images  seen  by  the  two  eyes  vary- 
ing in  each  case.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  characterized 
by  ptosis  or  dropping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  with  inability  to  raise  it; 
permanent  external  strabismus ;  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil, 
which  is  usually  directed  a  little  downwards;  and  a  difficulty  in  adapt- 
ing the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances.  In  some  cases  only  ptosis 
is  observed,  when  the  paralysis  is  peripheral  in  its  origin.  The  cause 
may  be  centric  disease  ;  pressure  upon  the  nerve  in  its  course  ;  expo- 
sure to  cold ;  or  rheumatism.  When  the  fourth  nerve  is  paralyzed,  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  cannot  act.  This  is  shown  by  upward  stra- 
bismus displacement  of  the  false  image  downwards;  and  when  the 
eye-ball  is  depressed,  the  pupil  is  seen  to  move  in  a  curved  line  directed 
dowiwards  and  towards  the  opposite  side,  the  false  image  being  tilted  ' 
towards  this  side,  when  the  pupil  is  below  the  horizontal  line.  Paralysis 
of  the  sixth  nerve  is  evidenced  by  persistent  internal  strabismus ;  and 
displacement  of  the  false  image  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  para- 
lysis. These  forms  of  paralysis  are  generally  associated  with  some 
pressure  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  especially  by  a  tumour  or  menin- 
geal exudation.  Sometimes  all  the  nerves  of  the  eye  are  simulta- 
neously affected. 

c.  Paralysis  of  the  tongue.— As  a  rule  unilateral  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  dependent  upon  implication  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  is  a 
part  of  hemiplegia.  The  signs  are  a  widening  of  the  tongue  on  the 
affected  side ;  difficulty  in  its  movement  and  protrusion ;  deviation  of 
the  organ  to  the  sound  side  when  in  the  mouth,  to  the  paralyzed  side 
when  protruded ;  and  impaired  articulation.  The  entire  tongue  may 
be  paralyzed,  rendering  articulation  impossible,  and  deglutition  very 
difficult. 

d.  Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  is  mainly  indicated  by  great  difficulty 
or  impossibility  of  swallowing ;  and  more  or  less  thickness  of  speech, 
which  assumes  a  guttural  quality,  or  may  be  quite  unintelligible.  It 
usually  results  from  some  centric  disease,  affecting  the  nuclei  of 
the  nerves  supplying  the  pharynx,  as  in  glosso-pharyngeal  jmralysis ; 
or  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  diphtheria.  Other  parts  are  also  generally 
implicated,  either  simultaneously  or  in  succession. 

e.  Paralysis  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  evidenced  by 
impaired  power  of  mastication  on  the  affected  side ;  and  certain  derange- 
ments of  the  muscular  movements  concerned  in  this  act.    When  the 

jaws  are  firmly  closed,  the  temporal  and  masseter  on  the  paralyzed  side  ^ 
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remain  flaccid,  and  do  not  harden.  On  moving  the  lower  jaw  forwards 
or  backwards  it  assumes  an  oblique  position,  in  the  former  case  the  incli- 
nation being  towards  the  paralyzed  side,  especially  noticeable  when  the 
patient  opens  his  mouth  widely  ;  in  the  latter  case  towards  the  unaf- 
fected side.  Usually  motor  paralysis  of  this  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 
IS  accompanied  with  sensory  derangement,  and  the  other  branches  are 
locd  dtseas?  condition  generally  depends  upon  some 

Treatment.— The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  treating  paralysis  of 
any  part  are  to  restore  tlie  muscles  to  their  normal  activity  as  speedily 
as  possible,_if  this  IS  practicable;  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
the  atrophic  and  other  changes  to  which  the  structures  are  liable 
Of  course  the  measures  to  be  adopted  must  first  of  all  have  reference 
to  the  cause  of  the  paralysis,  by  removing  which  restoration  is  often 
'  S  n  i  ^?    completely  effected.    As  illustrations  may  be  mentioned 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  m  the  treatment  of  paralysis  due  to 
syphilis  or  lead.    In  many  forms  of  paralysis  /tme  is  a  most  important 
element  m  treatment,  and  much  harm  may  be  done  in  not  a  few 
instances  by  mterfenng  too  actively  or  too  soon.    It  is  requisite  to  see 
that  a  paralyzed  part  is  properly  covered  with  warm  cloth  ng,  and  that 
It  IS  kept  clean.    The  chief  local  measures  employed  to^counte  ac 
palsy  are  systematic  passive  motion  of   joints,  which  may  be  com 

dther  C  "^"'^''.f  T'""'-'''^  movements  ;  various  baths  and  douched, 
either  hot  or  cold;  friction,  either  with  the  hand  alone,  with  flesh 

X.tv\°'^^rt'°'''^'\'°"^  li™^t;  shampooing;  and 

e  ectncity  which  may  also  be  usefully  combined  with  voluntary 
attempts  to  move  the  muscles  voluntary 

spells  notic7TH  f  ''^f  f'-^'     the  treatment  of  paralysis  demands 
special  notice,  and  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  sum 

S^Russen  '  ^^^b^'-t'  derived  Chi  fly  fZ 

rTirl^H         Reynolds's  work.    Much  discrimination  and  caution  are 

s  caple  of  Ifftf  '  V'^  ^'"^^^^^1  ^^^^^^ts  which  electricity 

of  tSf  funct  ons  o  /       T^^^'''  follows  Restoratio^ 

and  thn.  ™-Ki         "'''''^^^  °'  "^"^e  ^hen  its  activity  is  impaired 
of  wa^Hna^S'      restoration  of  voluntary  movement.    I  PrevS  don 
the  d    ale     f'jnT'''''-  '"i'^  arrest  of  the  prog'es  of 

different  cases,  but  it  mav  be  .m^.  ^  ^\e,^t"f^ty  required  varies  in 
action  of  mu  cles  flZhJ^L  T^  f  "''^"^  P^o^^oting  the 

are  mo.st  useful  thoS^^^^^^  the  interrupted  galvanic  current 

ficial  than  eS    S  f^,  "n  occasionally  more  bene- 

continuous  galanic  cu^^^  "''-^^ion  and  nutrition  the 

answer  best ;  wS  JoTnnn./  f^'^^'^^-^tion  by  means  of  a  metallic  brush 
VOL  II      ^''^'^t  to  oppose  the  excessive  action  involved  in  spas- 
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modic  movements  and  rigidity  (and  this  appUes  to  these  conditions 
under  all  circumstances),  a  weak  constant  galvanic  current,  or  very 
rapidly-interrupted  faradization  may  be  applied  to  the  affected  muscles  ; 
or  in  certain  conditions  of  rigidity,  the  use  of  faradization  or  interrupted 
galvanism  to  the  antagonistic  muscles  is  most  efficacious. 

Some  general  hints  as  to  the  employment  of  electricity  in  treating 
paralysis  will  now  be  given.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  frighten  the 
patient  at  the  outset.  The  current  used  must  not  be  so  strong  as  to 
cause  pain  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  so  weak  as  to  be  useless ;  and  the 
application  should  be  brief,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  patient  or  the 
muscles.  It  may  be  repeated  twice  a  day,  daily,  or_  every  other  day, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  employing  galvanism,  one  handle, 
containing  a  sponge  of  sufficient  size  and  well-wetted,  must  be  kept 
fixed  in  one  spot,  such  as  over  the  shoulder  or  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  in  the  case  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  the  other  dra^vn  slowly 
along  the  muscles  in  succession.  With  faradization  the  two  poles 
must  be  kept  near  together,  and  it  is  almost  always  best  to  hold 
both  in  one  hand  and  draw  them  along  each  muscle.  More  action 
is  excited  at  certain  spots,  which  generally  correspond  to  the  points 
where  the  nerves  entering  the  muscles  are  most  superficial.  In  treat- 
ing paralysis  of  a  special  nerve,  one  handle  must  be  placed  over  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  the  other  moved  about  or  not,  according  as 
galvanism  or  faradization  is  employed.  .  . 

A  few  observations  will  now  be  offered  on  the  uses  of  electncity  in 
the  chief  varieties  of  paralysis.  .  . 

(i.)  Ca-ebral.—ln  cases  of  sudden  cerebral  paralysis  electricity  must 
on  no  account  be  used  for  some  time,  even  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  or 
prognosis,  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  its  employment  for  a 
long  period.  Even  if  the  paralysis  has  been  gradual  in  its  onset, 
caution  is  needful  should  there  be  head-symptoms,  such  as  headache, 
a  sense  of  weight,  or  giddiness.  Much  improvement  may  be  effected 
in  other  cases  in  the  various  directions  already  mdicated  3  but,  so  tar 
as  the  paralysis  itself  is  concerned,  the  value  of  electricity  will  depend 
on  the  degree  of  contractility  shown  by  the  muscles  on  its  first  appli- 
cation. If  this  is  normal  or  nearly  so,  the  power  of  voluntary  move- 
ment can  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  increased  by  its  application.  If  it 
is  much  diminished  from  want  of  use,  much  good  may  be  done  by 
reviving  the  contractility  of  the  muscles,  but  once  this  has  become 
normal,  no  further  improvement  as  regards  voluntary  motion  can  be 

effected.  .  c 

(2  )  Spinal.— li  the  muscles  act  readily  under  electricity  in  cases  ot 
complete  spinal  paralysis,  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  m  tlie 
limbs  cannot  be  increased  by  its  use,  but  sometimes  the  functions  01 
the  bladder,  rectum,  or  sexual  organs  maybe  much  improved  by  us 
local  application  to  the  anus  or  perinseum.  If  the  paralysis  is  partial 
and  contractility  is  impaired,  much  good  may  be  effected  up  to  the  point 
of  restoring  the  contractility  ;  electricity  must  not,  however,  be  em- 
ployed in  acute  cases  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  va  ue  m 
those  which  have  set  in  slowly.  If  there  is  atrophy  of  the  hnibs 
galvanism  is  most  efficacious ;  if  none,  faradization.  Should  there  oe 
the  complete  "spinal  paralysis"  of  Marshall  Hall,  electricity  cannot 
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improve  the  power  of  movement,  and  if  no  sign  of  contractility  is 
observed  after  a  few  applications,  it  is  useless  to  proceed  with  its  use  •  if 
the  contractility  is  merely  impaired,  much  improvement  may  often  be 
brought  about.  In  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  due  to  spinal  disease 
the  use  of  the  slowly-mten-upted  galvanic  current  frequently  proves 
very  serviceable  for  a  time  when  other  forms  of  electricity  fail  but  as 
the  muscles  improve  in  their  action  faradization  becomes  most  effica- 

OlOUS* 

(3.)  Zi^ffl/.— Should  a  nerve  be  completely  destroyed  in  its  course 
and  electric  contractility  be  quite  extinguished,  no  improvement  can  be 
effected  by  electricity.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  morbid  changes 
m  the  nerve  disappear,  but  more  or  less  paralysis  persists  from  want  of 
use.  Here  electricity  is  of  great  service,  and  it  will  be  well  in  such 
cases  to  continue  its  application  for  some  time,  provided  any  contrac- 
tion can  be  excited.  In  certain  cases  of  local  paralysis  from  lead,  cold, 
and  other  causes,  the  use  of  a  slow  galvanic  current  has  most  effec 
upon  the  muscles,  as  has  been  previously  explained.  Under  such 
circumstances,  therefore,  this  current  should  be  used  at  first?  and  a 
gradual  change  made  to  faradization  as  improvement  is  perceived 

A  few  special  remarks  are  needed  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
faaal  paralysis  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  local  application  of  heat 
and  moisture  constantly,  leeching,  and  steaming,  are  thrmeasures 
which  are.  most  useful  at  first :  followed  by  blistering  friction  with 
stimulating  liniments,  and  the  employment  ofT^'^TX^^c 
current.  Iodide  of  potassium,  quinine,  or  strychnine  aS  WfidX 
m  some  cases,  when  given  internally.  oeneticially 
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more  or  less  indistinct,  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  a  thick  layer  of  some 
soft  and  yielding  material,  such  as  cotton-wool  or  flannel,  intervened 
between  the  skin  and  anything  brought  into  contact  with  it.  This 
is  especially  noticed  in  connection  with  the  hands  and  feet,  when  the 
patient  grasps  anything  or  stands.  In  this  condition  also,  as  weJ  as 
during  the  development  of  anaesthesia,  various  unusual  sensations-  or 
parasthesice  are  often  experienced,  such  as  numbness,  formication, 
tingling,  or  pins  and  needles.  In  some  cases  even  of  complete 
anaesthesia  to  objective  impressions,  neuralgic  pains  of  a  subjective 
character  are  complained  of  in  the  affected  part.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  exceptional  cases,  although  tactile  sensation  is  lost,  the  power 
is  retained  of  distinguishing  differences  in  temperature,  or  of  feeling 
painful  impressions.  Occasionally,  in  connection  with  marked  hypses- 
thesia,  the  impression  of  anything  brought  into  contact  with  the  affected 
surface  seems  to  be  delayed  in  its  passage  to  the  nerve-centre,  so  that 
it  may  be  some  seconds  before  the  patient  is  conscious  of  it.  There  is 
often  in  this  condition  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  different  sen- 
sations from  each  other.  With  regard  to  muscular  sensibility,  when 
this  is  lost  there  is  almost  always  loss  of  muscular  contractility,  but  in 
exceptional  instances  this  is  unimpaired.  In  cases  of  cutaneous 
antesthesia  reflex  irritability  may  be  destroyed,  normal,  or  increased, 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  sensibility.  The  distribution  of 
sensory  paralysis  presents  the  same  variations  as  in  the  case  of  motor 
paralysis.  Thus  it  may  be  : — i.  General.  2.  Unilateral— Hemi- 
ansesthesia.  3.  Bilateral,  but  affecting  only  the  legs  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  4.  Disseminated.  5.  Local.  The  aetiology  of 
the  two  kinds  of  paralysis  is  also  very  similar,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  the  more  frequent  varieties  of  sensory 
paralysis,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  forms  are  not  uncommonly 
associated  with  functional  diseases,  especially  hysteria. 

T.  Hemi-anaesthesia,  when  present,  is  usually  the  result  of  some 
cerebral  lesion,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hemiplegia  from 
this  cause  sensation  is  intact;  or  it  may  be  impaired  at  first,  but  is 
speedily  restored.  Moreover,  in  cerebral  hemi-ancEsthesia  sensation 
is  not  as  a  rule  completely  lost,  or  it  may  be  retained  in  certain 
parts,  or  the  anesthesia  may  be  irregularly  distributed.  The  lesion 
generally  implicates  the  optic  thalamus  or  the  white  substance  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  but  may  be  situated  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions.  In  rare  instances  hemi-anccsthesia  results  from 
disease  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  loss  of  sensation 
being  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion. 

2.  Bilateral  anaesthesia,  involving  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the 
body,  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  paraplegia,  and  is  due  to 
disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sensation  is,  however,  more  or 
less  retained  in  many  cases  where  the  power  of  motion  is  completely  lost. 

3.  Local  anaesthesia  is  generally  due  to  disease  of  some  special 
nerve,  or  of  its  nucleus  of  origin,  its  seat  varying  accordingly.  It  might 
possibly  be  associated  with  localized  disease  aff'ecting  certain  of  the 
posterior  convolutions  of  the  brain.  When  a  particular  nerve  is  para- 
lyzed, if  it  is  a  compound  one,  sensation  and  motion  will  be  equally 
impaired.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  paralysis  of  a  purely  sensory 
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nerve  is  tliat  of  the  superior  maxillary,  or  of  its  continuation  the 
tnfra-orbital ;  sensation  is  then  lost  in  the  parts  to  which  this  nerve 
IS  distributed,  and  when  the  patient  attempts  to  drink  out  of  a  glass 
or  cup,  a  very  curious  feeling  is  experienced,  as  if  the  vessel  were 
broken  opposite  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip.  Nutrition  and  secretion 
are  frequently  seriously  interfered  with  when  sensory  nerves  are  para- 
lyzed. ^ 

Treatment.— The  general  remarks  made  as  to  the  treatment  of 
paralysis  of  motion  apply  equally  to  that  of  sensation.  Local  warmth 
Inction,  and  electricity  are  often  useful.  The  latter  must  not  be  resorted 
to  for  some  time  m  cases  of  anesthesia  or  hyp^sthesia  from  cerebral 
causes,  and  even  then  only  very  cautiously ;  it  does  not  lead  to  much 
improveraent  m  most  of  these  cases.  Faradization  with  a  bmsh  acts 
best  Electncity  is  often  very  beneficial  in  various  forms  of  sensory 
paralysis  met  with  m  hysteria,  either  faradization  or  franklinic  electricity 
being  employed,  the  latter  by  directing  sparks  on  to  the  affected  part  • 
charging  this  part  and  then  drawing  sparks  from  it;  or  applying  a  small 
charge  from  a  Leyden-phial.  If  sensibility  is  lost  locally  from  destruc- 
tion of  a  nerve,  no  benefit  can  be  anticipated  from  electricity  When 
motor  and  sensory  paralysis  are  combined,  electrical  treatment  directed 
to  the  former  may  improve  the  latter  at  the  same  time.  Particular 

S?.''.-",^'^''^'?  °^  P^'^^^y^^^      regards  cleanliness 

and  avoidance  of  pressure. 

II.  Hyperesthesia — Dysesthesia. 

i-nr"Sl^rr'''''''K-iv^"^^''  .increased  or  exalted  sensibility,  dyscesthesia 
SsocS  ed     Thi        pamful  impressions,  but  they  are  almost  always 
associated.    These  deviations  from  the  normal  state  are  usually  local 
but  occasionally  unilateral  or  disseminated.    They  are  of  course  fre 

?errdn™^d-''""ni°'^'^^  affectfonrbut  as" 

Sria  or^^nln^^''"''''  ''''^  ^f'^'^-'^^y  associated  either  with 
thf  nervousness,  or  with  acute  inflammation  involving 

the  nerve-centres  or  special  nerves.    When  one  leg  is  paralyzed  from 
spinal  disease,  its  sensibility  frequently  becomes  painfu  l/acut? 


III.  Neuralgia. 

difcn.    The  causes  which  mT         -  """"""'"""^  con- 

induce  aLTCLlLlil'^Sn^^a-aua  '.^USTl  'vSoS 
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causes  which  lead  to  depression  and  weakness  of  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  prolonged  worry  and  anxiety ;  undue  mental  exertion ;  strong 
emotion  ;  general  concussion  of  the  nervous  system,  as  from  a  railway 
collision  ;  hysteria ;  excessive  fatigue  ;  exposure  to  heat ;  ennui  and 
luxurious  habits ;  or  excessive  venery.  5.  Degenerative  changes  asso- 
ciated with  the  decay  of  life ;  and  those  which  precede  the  onset  of 
locomotor  ataxy.  6.  Rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  or  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet.  In  the  case  last-mentioned,  however,  neuralgia  is  probably 
mostly  the  result  of  inflammatoiy  and  other  changes  in  the  nerve  itself ; 
or  of  pressure  by  surrounding  thickening  of  fibrous  membranes,  or  by 
morbid  deposits. 

An  important  group  of  causes  of  neuralgia  are  local  in  their  action, 
including  : — i.  Injury  to  a  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course,  as  from 
contusion ;  wound  by  a  needle ;  partial  section ;  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  glass,  when  the  pain  may  be  felt  in 
some  distant  part.  When  a  nerve  is  completely  cut  across,  either  itself 
or  some  other  nerve  related  to  it  now  and  then  becomes  subsequently 
the  seat  of  neuralgia.  2.  Presswe  upon  a  nerve,  e.g.,  by  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  a  bullet;  cicatricial  thickening  or  old  adhesions  ;  neuromata; 
tumours,  aneurisms,  or  enlarged  glands  ;  callus  uniting  fractured  bones  ; 
congested  veins ;  or  as  the  result  of  prolonged  sitting,  tight  boots,  or 
hanging  the  arm  over  a  chair.  3.  IiTitation  of  a  nerve  by  necrosed 
bone,  especially  when  it  passes  through  a  foramen  or  canal  in  this  con- 
dition ;  by  carious  teeth ;  by  surrounding  inflammation  or  ulceration ; 
or  by  direct  exposure  to  a  cold  draught.  Even  when  neuralgia  is  local 
in  its  origin,  its  occurrence  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  general  state  of 
the  system,  and  Anstie  went  so  far  as  to  afiirm,  "  it  is  universally  the 
case  that  the  existing  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  first 
onset  of  the  disease  is  one  of  debility,  either  general  or  special." 
Among  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  neuralgic  affections  may  be 
mentioned  the  female  sex ;  certain  periods  of  life,  especially  that  of 
sexual  development,  and  about  or  beyond  middle  age ;  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  nervous  affections ;  and  a  nervous  temperament.  An  acute 
attack  is  predisposed  to  or  intensified  by  fatigue  or  any  other  lowering 
influence.  It  may  come  on  quite  spontaneously ;  or  be  brought  about 
by  mental  disturbances,  pressure,  cold,  heat,  over-exercise,  and  nume- 
rous other  influences. 

Pathologically  neuralgia  may  be  connected  with  some  evident  morbid 
change  in  the  affected  nerve  or  in  the  nerve-centre,  but  as  a  rule  no 
such  obvious  change  can  be  detected.  Probably  in  some  cases  the 
nerve  is  more  or  less  congested  or  inflamed.  Marked  atrophy  with 
degeneration  of  a  nerve  has  been  found  in  connection  with  neuralgia 
from  pressure,  occasionally  so  advanced  as  to  render  sensation  almost 
extinct.  Anstie  remarked  "  I  think  it  most  probable  that  in  all  cases 
of  neuralgia  there  is  either  atrophy,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  in  the  posterior 
or  sensory  root  of  the  painful  nerve,  or  in  the  central  grey  matter  with 
which  it  comes  in  closest  connection." 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  the  essential  symptom  of  neuralgia.  The  im- 
portant characters  of  this  pain  are  as  follow  :— i.  It  is  almost  invariably 
unilateral.  2.  In  recent  cases  it  is  distinctly  intermittent,  coming  on 
in  more  or  less  sudden  paroxysms,  usually  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
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occasionally  at  regular  periods,  especially  in  malarial  cases  ;  later  on  it 
is  only  more  or  less  remittent.    3.  The  pain  during  the  paroxysms  is 
generally  severe,  in  some  cases  most  excruciating,  being  described  by 
such  terms  as  stabbing,  piercing,  boring,  burning,  or  screwing,  at  the 
same  time  shooting  out  from  a  point  along  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
nerve  affected,  but  rarely  along  all  of  them ;  the  darts,  twinges,  or 
"  tics  "  in  some  instances  come  on  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric 
shock,  giving  rise  to  intolerable  agony.    The  pain  may  extend  to  con- 
tiguous or  even  to  distant  nerves.    Frequently  strong  pressure  over  the 
chief  point  affords  relief ;  in  other  cases  gentle  friction  has  the  same 
effect ;  in  others,  however,  there  is  exquisite  tenderness.    The  parox- 
ysmal pain  often  ends  as  abruptly  as  it  commenced,  with  a  sense  of 
extreme  relief  and  comfort.    The  pain  in  the  intervals  is  much  less 
severe,  of  dull  or  aching  character,  and  in  the  superficial  neuralgias 
presents  circumscribed  points  of  tenderness— /^/^/j  douloureux,  corre- 
sponding to  the  exit  of  branches  of  the  nerve  through  bony  foramina 
or  through  openings  in  fibrous  membranes,  though  they  appear  to  the 
patient  to  be  diffused  beyond  these  spots,  in  some  cases  giving  the  sen- 
sation of  tolerably  extensive  contusions.    It  is  not  practicable  in  a 
treatise  like  this  to  indicate  the  seat  of  all  the  tender  spots  noticed  in 
the  different  local  neuralgias,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
the  nerve  affected,  and  of  the  points  at  which  its  branches  become 
superficial,  ^^ill  enable  their  situations  to  be  recognized. 
_  There  are  certain  general  facts  relating  to  neuralgia  to  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  allude.    When  the  complaint  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  pain 
usually  sets  in  more  gradually;  is  more  constant ;  and  is  less  capable  of 
relief.    In  advanced  age  neuralgia  is  commonly  very  severe  and  in- 
tractable, the  points  of  tenderness  being  often  intensely  painful.  Once 
an  attack  has  happened,  there  is  always  a  liability  to  its  recurrence,  and 
the  paroxysms  may  be  repeated  at  regular  periods.    An  individual 
may  have  had  neuralgia  when  young,  and  then  be  quite  free  from 
It  for  many  years,  but  be  again  subject  to  the  complaint  at  a  later 
period  of  life.    Different  nerves  may  be  implicated  in  different  attacks, 
or  even  dunng  the  same  attack. 

Some  interesting  complications  are  often  associated  with  neuralgia 
attecting  either  sensation  or  motion  ;  the  state  of  the  vessels  :  or  nutri- 
tion and  secretion.  The  chief  of  these  which  have  been  noticed  include 
local  hypergesthesia,  hypaesthesia,  or  paresthesia,  such  as  numbness 
tingling,  or  formication ;  disturbances  of  the  special  senses,  especially 
that  of  sight;  spasmodic  twitchings,  tonic  spasms,  convulsive  move- 
ments, or  even  local  paralysis;  pallor,  followed  by  redness  of  the 
skm,  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  increase  in  temperature,  and  swelling  of 
he  affected  part,  with  subcutaneous  oedema  ;  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of 
fi4nf.r  fnll-  P'^^?"^'^  l^'''^  '''''''''  °f  '-adipose  SsLe  ;  increased 
ei^tinn;  °'  ^'^'^'"'"^^  °^       ^""'^  '       breaking  out  of  skin- 

rZ  '''P''  °'  ^'^^"^^  increased  vascularity  of  the 

PVP  W  !'.-''°"^"'lr^''''^'''  ^"^^  ™o'-bid  conditions  of  the 

eye ,  periostitis;  swelling  or  unilateral  furring  of  the  tongue  :  erysipelatoid 
mflammation  of  the  tissues  to  which  the  affected  ncfve  is  distHbuted 
impaired  gastnc  secretion;  increased  flow  of  saliva  or  tears;  and  local 
increase  of  perspiration.  ' 
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Varieties. — Neuralgias  are  primarily  divided  into  : — I.  Visceral, 
including,  i.  Cardiac.  2.  Hepatic.  3.  Gastric.  4.  Pcri-uterine  and 
Ovarian.  5.  Testicular.  6.  Renal.  II.  Superficial.,  viz.,  i.  Tic- 
dotiloureux.  2.  Cervico-occipital.  3.  Cervico-brachial.  4.  Intercostal. 
5.  Mastody7iia  or  Irritable  breast.  6.  Lu7nbo-abdominal.  7.  Sciatica. 
8.  Crural  The  vtsca-al  group  will  not  be  further  alluded  to,  the  most 
important  of  these  affections  having  been  already  considered  under 
their  respective  organs.  The  names  applied  to  the  several  forms  of 
superficial  neuralgia  will  indicate  their  respective  localities,  but  a  few 
need  special  comment. 

1.  Tic-douloureux— Brow-ague— Prosopalgia.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  common  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  fifth  or  trigenii?ial  nerve  being 
involved.  Rarely  are  all  the  divisions  implicated,  and  it  is  the  ophthal- 
mic branch  which  is  most  frequently  affected,  the  pain,  therefore,  being 
chiefly  felt  above  the  orbit  and  about  the  temple.  Numerous  points  of 
tenderness  are  described,  but  the  most  important  are  the  supra-orbital 
and  parietal,  the  latter  being  situated  just  above  the  parietal  eminence, 
and  corresponding  to  the  inosculation  of  several  branches.  A  variety 
of  this  neuralgia  is  named  clavus  hystericus,  in  which  there  is  extreme 
pain,  in  character  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  into  one  or  more  spots, 
usually  corresponding  to  the  supra-orbital  or  parietal  points. 

2.  Intercostal  Neuralgia.— In  this  variety  the  pain  is  felt  along  the 
course  of  one  or  more  intercostal  nerves.  Those  on  the  left  side,  es- 
pecially from  the  6th  to  the  9th,  are  most  frequently  affected.  There  is  a 
constant  pain,  mostly  corresponding  to  the  point  of  exit  of  a  lateral 
cutaneous  nerve,  and  increased  by  a  deep  inspiration  or  cough,  or 
sometimes  by  moving  the  arm.  Shooting  pains  are  also  experienced  at 
intervals,  extending  from  the  spine  along  the  intercostal  spaces,  or  from 
the  lateral  point  backwards  and  forwards.  Three  very  distinct  "  points 
douloureux  "  can  generally  be  detected,  viz.,  a.  Vertebral,  b.  Lateral, 
opposite  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch,  c.  Sternal  or  epigastric,  where 
the  anterior  cutaneous  nerve  perforates.  This  variety  of  neuralgia  is 
very  common  in  ansemic  and  chlorotic  females.  It  also  frequently 
precedes  herpes  zoster,  and  a  very  severe  and  obstinate  form  is  liable  to 
follow  this  affection  in  old  people.  For  the  diagnosis  of  the  pain  of 
intercostal  neuralgia  from  that  of  pleurodynia  or  pleurisy,  the  condition 
of  the  patient ;  the  want  of  connection  of  the  pain  with  any  excessive 
or  prolonged  exercise  of  the  local  muscles,  of  any  marked  exacerbation 
from  their  use,  or  of  relief  from  rest ;  the  characters  of  the  pain,  with 
the  points  of  tenderness  ;  and  the  results  of  physical  examination,  are 
generally  quite  satisfactory.  The  appearance  of  an  eruption  of  herpes 
is  pathognomonic. 

3.  Sciatica  or  Hip-gout  are  the  names  applied  to  neuralgia  in  the 
course  of  the  branches  of  the  sciatic  and  other  nerves  about  the  hip. 
Generally  the  pain  is  mainly  seated  in  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of 
the  thigh,  but  it  may  affect  various  parts  of  the  lower  extremity,  even 
down  to  the  leg  or  foot.  There  is  generally  a  persistent  and  deep 
pain  near  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  is  increased  paroxys- 
mally,  shooting  upwards  or  downwards,  either  without  any  cause,  or  as 
the  consequence  of  pressure,  movement,  especially  a  sudden  jerk,  or 
even  the  act  of  cougliing.    The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  walk  veiy 
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carefully,  or  may  be  unable  to  move  at  all.  Local  anomalies  of  sensa- 
tion; spasmodic  movements  or  cramps;  and  partial  paralysis  are  very 
common  in  sciatica.  Many  cases  of  this  affection  are  exceedingly 
severe,  and  will  not  yield  to  treatment.  The  limb  may  waste  from 
want  of  use. 

The  local  causes  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  sciatica  are  long- 
continued  sitting ;  direct  exposure  of  the  buttock  to  a  cold  draught,  as 
m  using  wndy  privies  ;  and  sitting  on  a  cold  or  damp  surface.  Not 
unfrequently  this  complaint  is  associated  with  gout  or  rheumatism. 

Treatment.— The  general  principles  applicable  to,  and  the  chief 
remedies  employed  m  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  superficial  neuralgia 
will  now  be  briefly  considered,    i.  Any  local  cause  of  irritation  must  be 
removed.  _  In  regard  to  this  point  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary  re- 
spectmg  tic-douloureux.    This  complaint  is  often  attributed  to  decayed 
teeth,  and  not  unfrequently  these  are  extracted  one  after  another  withou*- 
any  improvement  resulting,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  neuralgia  is 
not  dependent  upon  this  cause  at  all.    2.  It  is  highly  important  that 
those  who  are  subject  to  neuralgia  should  adopt  measures  to  preve7it 
attacks,  by  attending  to  diet  and  hygiene ;  wearing  warm  clothing  ;  re- 
gulating the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  in  short,  promoting  a 
state  of  good  general  health  in  every  possible  way,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  avoid  every  cause  which  is  likely  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 
3.  Treatment  directed  to  the  general  state  of  the  system,  or  to  some 
comtttuttonal  diathesis,  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  the  utmost 
consequence.    Radcliffe  and  Anstie  have  shown  the  gi-eat  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  fatty  elements  when  nutrition  is  impaled, 
esi^ecially  cod-liver  oil  or  Devonshire  cream.    Iron  in  anemic  subjects 
fnrmTf '5  .^sP^^ia^     malarial  neuralgias;  arsenic  in  the 

So?^  1  kT  '  sol^'t'O";  strychnine  or  mix  vomica,  are  among  the 
Td  oSf  u  "^T^'^'       r.^^^^\g^^.    In  some  instances  valerianate 

Dhnn,.       1       Z'"'','  °u-  °^  P^°^^  serviceable.  Phos- 

phorus has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  many  cases.    Should  the 

of  somr  meSll''"''^  ''^^  '  ^^^^^^^^^ism,  syphilis,  or  the  presence 
such  a  cond  if^  'y^^'"^'  treatment  directed  against 

the  treatmen  nf  '''f"''"^'  t  ^P^^tant  class  of  remedies  in 
on  the  n^^^  neuralgia  are  those  which  have  a  direct  sedative  effect 
Znll  Z^TT'  TY'''^  °P'^™  °^  ™°T^hia;  bella- 

of  DOtasS^m  '""^  ^''^^'^'^  °^  "^^^^'■^l^  croton-chlord;  bromide 
ot  potassiuni ;  conium ;  atropine ;  tincture  of  aconite  •  veratria  •  and 

fucalvn^j;;      •  ^™Ss  stated  to^  be  vlJy  ef^ca 

cious  are  eucalyptol,  which  is  an  essential  oil  derived  from  the  Euci 
^ptus  globulus;  and  the  tincture  of  gelseminum  sempe  v^ns  The£ 

V^^:LZ::T.Z'''  r^-^'"  °^  ^PP^'^^  ^°  '^e  affected 

Tabove  all  sTrnP  of^?  Im.ments  ointments,  oleates,  or  tinctures; 
^rficXly'k  orp  ia  a^^^^^^^  subcutaneous  injection! 

the  temnorarv  ril  W        atropine.      hey  are  not  merely  to  be  used  for 

TgentsT  SiL  n.^^^^^^^^  T'"'  ^"l"''  "'^'^"y  ^"^'^'^'^^^^  important 
eve^  day  for  S  n  n  T^'  f^oy^^  systematically  and  regularly 
evepr  aay  tor  such  a  period  as  each  case  may  require     In  usinir  subni 

"h  of  moSf"'  "  '^'^^^^  ^^Sin  with  a'verj  sn^U  dos  -|r  ^To 
.th  of  morphia,  increasing  ,t  as  occasion  requires,  some  cases  needing 
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large  quantities  after  a  time.  As  a  rule  the  injection  need  not  be  made 
at  the  seat  of  pain,  but  Anstie  recommends  that  this  should  be  done  in 
advanced  cases  where  there  is  much  hyperassthesia,  and  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  much  thickening  and  hypertrophy  exist  about 
the  nerve.  If  necessary,  the  sensibility  may  be  first  blunted  by  the  ether 
spray.  The  use  of  alcohol  demands  brief  notice.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  pain  of  neuralgia  may  often  be  temporarily  lulled  by 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
■\ve  should  hesitate  in  recommending  them,  as  there  is  in  this  complaint  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  be  taking  stimulants  at  fre- 
quent intervals  and  in  increasing  quantities,  so  that  the  foundation  may 
be  laid  for  confirmed  habits  of  intemperance.  5.  Certain  anodyne  local 
applications  have  already  been  alluded  to  above,  the  most  useful  being 
liniment  or  plaster  of  belladonna  or  opium ;  tincture  of  aconite ;  oint- 
ment of  aconite  or  veratria ;  and  a  liniment  containing  eucalyptol. 
Among  other  local  remedies  which  may  be  serviceable  are  dry  heat,  or 
heat  with  moisture  ;  chloroform  liniment ;  sinapisms ;  flying  blisters ; 
and  light  linear  cauterization.  In  obstinate  cases  bhstering  and  even 
stronger  forms  of  counter-irritation  may  be  required.  Cold  is  useful  in 
some  cases,  in  the  form  of  ice  or  evaporating  lotions,  and  I  have  found 
much  benefit  follow  the  application  of  the  ether  spray  over  the  seat  of 
pain  for  a  few  minutes  three  or  four  times  daily.  A  most  valuable  local 
method  of  treatment  is  that  by  electricity.  The  constant  galvanic 
current  is  decidedly  the  best  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  faradization  acts 
beneficially,  or  merely  charging  the  patient  from  a  friction-machine,  or 
afterwards  drawing  a  spark  from  the  seat  of  pain.  In  employing  galvanism, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  only  a  very  weak  current,  especially  about  the  head, 
carefully  guarding  against  giving  rise  to  unpleasant  head-symptoms  ;  to 
apply  it  by  well-wetted  sponges  in  the  direction  of  the  nerve,  the  posi- 
tive pole  being  placed  over  the  seat  of  pain ;  and  not  to  make  the 
application  for  too  long  a  time,  but  with  frequent  repetitions.  Surgical 
interference  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  very  obstinate  cases  of 
neuralgia,  the  nerve  having  been  divided,  or  a  piece  of  it  cut  out.  This 
treatment  is  rarely  followed  by  any  permanent  good  results. 


Chapter  LV. 

APHASIA— APHEMIA— AMNESIA. 

Disorders  relating  to  speech  and  the  use  of  articulate  language,  as 
well  as  to  reading  and  writing,  constitute  important  clinical  phenomena, 
which  at  the  present  day  have  been  much  studied  in  nervous  diseases, 
and  the  terms  given  above  are  used  to  express  the  chief  deviations  from 
the  normal  state  whicli  are  observed  with  respect  to  written  and  spoken 
language  as  an  intellectual  act.  There  are  two  classes  of  causes  which 
interfere  with  the  proper  employment  of  articulate  language,  which  are 
not  recognized  under  these  terms,  and  which  must  be  excluded  at  the  out- 
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set : — I.  There  may  be  complete  mental  incapacity  and  loss  of  intellectual 
power,  so  that  no  ideas  are  originated  in  the  mind  which  the  individual 
wishes  to  convey,  as  in  the  case  of  idiots.  2.  There  may  be  merely  a 
difficulty  or  even  an  impossibility  of  performing  the  mechanical  act  of 
articulation,  o-wing  to  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  parts  necessary  for 
this  act,  namely,  the  tongue,  lips,  and  palate ;  the  power  of  thought,  and 
also  of  expression,  as  evidenced  by  the  ability  to  write  sensibly,  being 
perfectly  natural.  This  is  observed  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  some 
cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  chorea,  and  other  affections.  The  exact  form 
of  the  deviation  differs  in  the  several  conditions,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  paralysis  of  articulation  may  accompany  true  aphasia. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  phenomena  presented 
by  cases  grouped  under  the  term  aphasia,-  it  may  be  remarked  _that, 
although  as  a  rule  the  mental  condition  is  more  or  less  impaired,"  it  is 
not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ideas,  but  the  patient 
cannot  recollect  words  or  their  meaning,  and  thus  is  unable  to  express 
his  thoughts;  or  has  lost  the  power  of  co-ordinating  and  arranging 
them  in  a  proper  manner,  for  purposes  of  articulate  or  written 
language.  In  its  strict  sense  aphasia  merely  refers  to  disorders  of 
speech,  but  it  is  now  usually  employed  in  a  general  sense,  to  include 
all  the  different  forms  of  derangement  which  come  under  the  group  now 
under  consideration,  and  the  special  use  of  the  other  terms  mentioned 
will  be  presently  indicated.  It  must  be  remarked  that  in  all  forms  of 
aphasia,  phonation  or  the  power  of  producing  vocal  sounds  is  retained 
more  or  less. 

Pathology. — The  conditions  recognized  as  aphasia  are  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  associated  with  right  hemiplegia,  and  are  due  to 
some  lesion  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  involving  the  region  which 
the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  supplies.    It  is  more  particularly  with 
embolism  of  this  artery  that  they  are  connected,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
pr.  Hughlings  Jackson ;  but  they  may  depend  upon  haemorrhage,  soften- 
mg,  cerebral  tumour,  and  other  lesions,  and  I  have  known  them  arise 
temporarily  apparently  from  mere  vaso-motor  disturbance.  With  regard 
to  the  exact  localization  of  the  mischief,  some  writers  maintain  that 
there  must  be  an  injury  to  some  part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  or  of  certain 
motor  nuclei   or  inter-communicating  fibres  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Niemeyer  partly  attributed  the  frequency  of  aphasia  in  connection  with 
diseases  m  the  region  above  indicated  to  the  fact  that  pressure  acting 
on  one  side  m  this  region  is  readily  propagated  to  the  opposite  one, 
so  that  the  bram  becomes  bilaterally  disordered.    Most  authorities 
now,  however,  agree  with  Broca,  in  regarding  the  third  left  frontal  con- 
volution as  being  the  seat  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  language,  and  in 
referring  the  disorders  met  with  in  most  cases  of  aphasia  to  some 
lesion  affecting  specially  the  posterior  third  of  this  convolution. 
When  both  sides  are  involved,   paralysis   of  articulation  may  be 
observed  along  with  aphasia,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Barlow. 
I  here  is  one  form  of  aphasia,  named  aphemia,  in  which  the  patient  is 
quite  speechless,  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  disorder  of  a 
special  co-ordinating  centre,  situated   somewhere  in  or  below  the 
corpus  striatum,  whose  assumed  function  is  to  regulate  or  combine  the 
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groups  of  movements  necessary  for  the  production  of  elementary 
articulate  sounds,  it  being  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  communications 
from  the  intellectual  centre  of  language  above,  and  to  transmit  them 
to  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor  nerves  below,  by  which  they  are 
conducted  to  the  muscles  of  articulation.  Any  lesion  affecting  this 
centre,  or  cutting  off  its  communication  either  above  or  below,  may, 
it  is  presumed,  lead  to  speechlessness.  No  special  morbid  condition] 
however,  has  been  definitely  associated  with  this  form  of  aphasia. 

Symptoms. — The  phenomena  included  under  the  term  aphasia  are 
somewhat  variable,  and  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  briefly  the  chief 
diversities  observed  in  different  cases  in  actual  practice. 

In  one  rare  group,  to  which  Bastian  would  limit  the  term  aphemia, 
the  patient  is  completely  speechless,  even  after  having  regained  the  use 
of  every  other  faculty  which  has  any  relation  to  speech.  He  is  able 
to  write,  and  retains  all  his  mental  faculties  ;  while  th'ere  is  no  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  articulation,  for  these  can  be  used  perfectly  for  all 
other  movements.  Aphemia  has  been  noticed  after  epileptic  or 
apoplectic  fits.  Several  years  ago  I  had  under  my  observation  a  case 
which  was  probably  of  this  kind.  The  patient  was  a  young  girl  who, 
after  a  sudden  fit  of  insensibility,  was  found  on  recovering  conscious- 
ness to  be  suffering  from  right  hemiplegia  and  complete  mutism.  She 
recovered  the  use  of  the  leg  entirely,  but  the  arm  remained  permanently 
paralyzed,  and  even  at  the  end  of  some  years  there  was  no  sign  of 
returning  speech.    The  case  Avas  supposed  to  be  one  of  embolism. 

In  another  class  of  cases  there  is  a  loss  of  memory  of  words  or 
even  of  letters,  this  condition  being  termed  amnesia.  This  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  impaired  power  of  recalling  facts,  and  of 
conducting  mental  operations ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  these  defects,  and  amnesic  patients  are  often  quick  in  percep- 
tion and  intelligence,  obviously  understanding  everything  said  to  them. 
The  amnesic  condition  is  evidenced  in  the  speech,  reading,  and 
WTiting,  and  presents  the  widest  differences  in  the  degree  of  its  manifes- 
tations, though  the  power  of  articulation  and  of  writing  are  perfectly 
retained.  With  regard  to  speech,  as  examples  of  the  disorders  to 
which  this  act  is  liable  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  only  one  or 
two  inarticulate  sounds,  words,  or  phrases,  or  of  a  few  words  or  expres- 
sions, which  the  patient  tends  to  repeat ;  the  use  of  wrong  words  in  sen- 
tences, and  loss  of  memory  as  regards  the  names  of  things  and  persons, 
which  are  wrongly  applied ;  forgetfulness  of  the  names  of  letters  ;  the 
occasional  misuse  or  omission  of  certain  words  or  letters ;  the  employ- 
ment of  wrong  endings  or  beginnings  of  words ;  or  the  transposition  of 
syllables  or  letters.  The  patient  may  repeat  words  which  have  been 
uttered  immediately  before,  but  speedily  forgets  them.  Individuals 
who  are  almost  completely  amnesic  may  utter  words  or  expressions 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  emotions.  Some  of  these  disorders 
are  often  recognized  when  the  patient  attempts  to  read,  though  some 
patients  can  read  distinctly  enough,  but  are  unable  to  compose 
sentences  for  themselves,  even  sufficient  to  answer  the  simplest 
question.  With  respect  to  writing,  though  this  act  can  be  done  from  a 
copy,  provided  the  patient  is  not  suffering  from  right  hemiplegia,  he 
generally  cannot  write  correctly  out  of  his  own  head  or  from  dictation. 
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Those  who  can  write,  occasionally  write  sense,  frequently  nonsense 
but  more  frequently  either  unintelligible  characters,  or  distinct  but 
unconnected  words  (Reynolds).  They  may  copy  from  printed  matter 
and  yet  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  names  or  meaning  of  the 
letters  or  words.  Occasionally  they  can  write  dovra  figures  from 
dictation  when  they  cannot  put  down  words,  and  may  even  be  able  to 
do  simple  arithmetical  sums. 

In  some  cases  of  aphasia  there  is  a  combination  of  amnesia  and 
aphemia  These  conditions  may  also  be  associated  with  actual  paralvsis 
of  articulation.  ^  ^ 

Treatment  —There  is  no  special  treatment  for  the  various  aphasic 
conditions,  and  this  must  be  directed  to  the  disease  with  which  they  are 
associated.  In  cases  of  aphemia,  it  may  be  possible  to  teach  lin- 
speech,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  deaf-mutes  are  instructed 


Chapter  LVI. 


ON  SECONDARY  AND  TROPHIC  LESIONS  IN  NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  lesions 
which_  arise  in  the  course  of  organic  cerebro-spinal  nervous  di  eaS 
both  m  the  nervous  structures  themselves,  and  also  in  var  ous  ouS; 
hssues  of  the  body    Sufficient  is  now  known  in  relation  to  t  is  sub W 
7'?y°^^P^^'^^  consideration,  and  therefore  I  have  twS 

lluSn     k'^'^^''  ^  '^^"P^^^  discussion,  though  tohe 

^lustrations  bearing  upon  it  will  be  hereafter  given  in  connexion 
(vith  particular  diseases.    For  our  knowledge  resnerHno-  t^^cT  f 

Dl.Zrfr^'''''''  ^°  w&a  u  ble  'LTcturlH: 

S  blSltle/'^T?  ^''''"1"*  °^  ''''  information  he  e  g  ven 
has  been  obtamed.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  have  been  determlnpS 
by^expenments  on  animals;  as  well  as  by  clinical  and 

:Han^Ssssj::^:jSi^^^^^ 

spheres,  especially  invXinfthe  cornu  -^^^  "''"''^^"^ 
:ceding  therefrom  is    iablVto  unSe^/o  ^^^^^^^  ''''''  P^'°- 

lescending  direction,  involvin^in  sucSsion  S'^^  degeneration  in  a 

ateral  ^vhite  colLn.  am^rSuU^^^^^ 

*  "XewSyJcnhim  .Society's  Works."    Vol.  LXXII. 
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has  been  already  mentioned,  this  probably  accounts  for  the  "  late 
rigidity  "  observed  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia.  In  the  spinal  cord, 
if  a  lesion  occurs  in  some  part  of  its  length,  it  may  extend  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  the  ascending  degeneration  being  confined 
to  the  posterior  column,  the  descending  to  the  lateral  column.  When 
the  lower  end  is  involved,  the  changes  are  liable  to  extend  in  an 
upward  direction  along  the  posterior  column,  especially  those  portions 
which  lie  contiguous  to  the  posterior  median  fissure.  The  degeneration 
may  also  proceed  horizontally,  either  from  the  original  seat  of  disease 
or  from  the  secondary  lesions,  and  then  the  anterior  cornua  and  their 
motor  nuclei  are  particularly  implicated. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  affections  of  the  nerves,  rnore 
or  less  serious  phenomena  are  attributed  to  irritation  excited  by  lesions 
of  the  sensory  nerves  upon  the  nerve-centres.  Thus  it  is  believed  by 
many  authorities  that  centric  irritation  induced  in. this  manner  may 
account  for  certain  grave  diseases,  such  as  tetanus.  If  the  anterior 
root  of  a  spinal  nerve  is  in  any  way  divided,  degeneration  extends  along 
its  peripheral  or  distal  portion  ;  while  if  the  posterior  root  is  cut,  the 
change  proceeds  along  the  portion  still  in  connection  with  the  cord. 

2.  The  effects  of  diseases  of  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
upon  the  nutrition  of  other  structures  are  often  very  striking.  They 
may  be  observed  in  connection  with  lesions  of  nerves  or  of  nerve- 
centres,  and  have  been  found  more  especially  associated  with  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  muscles,  the  joints  and  bones,  and  certain 
internal  viscera,  especially  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  muscles  may  waste  in  paralyzed  parts  from  mere  prolonged 
inaction  and  disuse,  and  may  undergo  more  or  less  fatty  or  other  degene- 
rative changes  ;  and  that  in  structures  deprived  of  sensation  inflamma- 
tion, ulceration,  or  gangrene  may  arise,  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  m 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  sensibility  the  patient  is  unconscious  of 
pressure,  of  the  contact  of  mechanical  irritants  or  irritating  excretions, 
and  of  other  deleterious  influences,  and  thus  is  unable  to  prevent  them 
from  injuring  the  tissues.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  bed-sores 
which  are  liable  to  form  in  persons  suffering  from  spinal  disease,  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  trophic  lesions  iiow 
to  be  considered  are  not,  however,  thus  explicable,  but  are  due  to  irri- 
tative or  inflammatory  lesions  of  diff"erent  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  nature  of  which  will  be  presently  pointed  out.  ^ 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  consecutive  changes  m  the  several 
structures,  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  they  are  either  of  an 
inflammatory  or  an  atrophic  nature,  and  are  evidenced  mainly  by 
erythematous  redness,  which  may  be  combined  with  tumefaction  ot  tne 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  simulating  phlegmon;  vesicular  ana 
bullous,  or  sometimes  pustular  skin-eruptions,  such  as  herpes,  pem- 
phigus, ecthyma,  &c. ;  glossy  skin  ;  and  acute  gangrene  ending  in  bea- 
sores  The  muscles  undergo  acute  wasting,  more  or  less  complete  loss 
of  electric  contractility  occurring  with  equal  rapidity.  These  effects  are 
due  to  an  inflammatory  process,  which  is  evidenced  by  hypera™^^"^^ 
hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  with  muUiphcation  oi 
the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma,  the  muscular  fibres  being  involved  as  a 
consequence  of  these  changes,  becoming  gradually  more  and  mor 
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attenuated,  but  rarely  if  ever  losing  tlieir  striated  appearance  or  under- 
going fatty  degeneration.  In  connection  with  the  joints,  the  morbid 
conditions  which  have  been  noticed  are  acute  or  subacute  inflam- 
mation or  synovitis,  which  often  ends  in  anchylosis ;  or  sudden  attacks 
attended  with  more  or  less  diffused  swelling  of  the  limb,  but  with 
little  or  no  pain,  and  ending  in  the  rapid  destruction  and  erosion 
of  the  cartilages  and  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  which  may  lead 
to  dislocation.  Occasionally  periostitis  occurs,  which  often  termi- 
nates in  necrosis.  Trophic  lesions  in  the  viscera  resulting  from  nervous 
diseases  are  mainly  exemplified  by  rapidly-developed  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  accompanied  Avith  the  discharge  of  ammoni- 
acal  and  foetid  urine,  containing  blood  or  pus. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  nervous  system  to  these  consecutive  lesions. 

a.  Nerves.    Brown-Se'quard  attributes  to  reflex  influence  through 
centripetal  nerves,  the  occurrence  of  cutaneous  eruptions  and  muscular 
wastmg  m  some  cases  ;  and  many  pathologists  regard  various  forms  of 
internal  mflammation  as  being  due  to  a  similar  influence.  Certain 
lesions  of  motor  nerves  are  followed  by  rapid  reduction  of  electric 
contractility,  and  corresponding  atrophy  in  the  muscles  which  they 
supply.    In  connection  with  diseases  of  sensory  nerves,  the  different 
forms  of  skin-eruption  are  liable  to  arise,  which  is  well  exemplified 
by  herpes  zoster;  and  also  gangrene  or  atrophic  lesions.    In  anes- 
thetic lepra  atrophy  of  the  muscles  occurs  ;  and  erythematous  patches 
appear  on  the  skm,  followed  by  the  development  of  vesicles  or  bulte 
or  by  atrophy  of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  in  some  cases  leading  to 
gangrene  of  the  skin,  of  the  deeper  soft  structures,  or  even  of  the 
bones. 

b.  Spinal  cord.  Numerous  consecutive  lesions  are  liable  to  follow 
vanous  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus,  in  affections  involving  the 
posterior  columns,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy,  several  skin-eruptions  are 
liable  to  occur  owing,  it  is  supposed  by  Charcot,  to  the  implication 
of  the  nerve-fibres  passing  through  the  outer  part  of  these  columns 
before  they  emerge  from  the  cord.  These  may  also  be  observed  in 
connection  with  a  form  of  mflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord, 
which  leads  to  compression  and  irritation  of  its  structures,  as  well  as 
fn  vnr  f  '^"'^/^  ^""^  sometimes  developed 
p  JvT' '^'"u  ^"'^"^'^^^  Bed-sores  form  at  a  very 
^^^.J      \        T*^          '^P'^^^y       some  cases  of  paraplegia, 

1?  °"  V^^^\yz^^  parts,  and  especially  over  \he  saLi 
region,  hence  usually  occupying  a  somewhat  central  and  symmetrical 
?he  knles  ^  ^^e  also  sometimes  seen  on  the  heels,  the  hips,  and  inside 
tJie  knees.    They  occur  more  especia  ly  where  pressure  is  exertpd 

cxcreTiiL'^TtS^'Th  °'        T^^'        °^  anVStion^Tthe 
less  tnfiltrnti^n  .n  1  P''^^'^'^^^  °^  ^^thema  are  observed,  mth  more  or 
nvolle   hf  ^^,..1  °^        ^^bjacent  tissues,  wliich  may 

mvolve  the  muscles  and  bones.    Soon  vesicles  or  bulL4  form  mr^ 

3  a"we"s?r  P^-^' gradually :Srdingi^L"eaIrde;^^^ 
s^metfml/fnvoT  r  "T^  destroyed,  muscles  and  bones  being 
ne^essSv         c^'  '^^'^  °P^"^d  up.   These  lesions  arl 

necessanly  very  grave,  having  been  mainly  observed  in  connection 
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with  haemorrhage  or  inflammation  occupying  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  they  may  thus  be 
associated  with  injuries  to  the  spinal  column,  or  with  acute  exacer- 
bations and  complications  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  cord.  The 
lesions  of  the  cutaneous  tissues  just  considered  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  implication  of  the  posterior  cornua  and  central  grey  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

More  or  less  rapid  loss  of  electric  contractility  in  muscles,  with 
corresponding  wasting,  may  follow  many  injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  if  they  involve  certain  special  parts  of  the  anterior  cornua, 
including  those  groups  of  multipolar  nerve-cells  from  which  the  motor 
fibres  arise  which  proceed  to  the  affected  muscles.  Even  diseases  which 
begin  in  other  columns,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy,  may  by  lateral  exten- 
sion involve  the  anterior  cornua  at  different  points,  and  thus  induce 
disseminated  atrophic  changes  in  the  muscles.  They  are  also  seen  in 
connection  with  diffuse  inflammation  or  haemorrhage  into  the  cord,  but 
are  particularly  associated  with  infantile  paralysis  and  corresponding 
conditions  in  the  aduh.  Joint-affections  are  also  sometimes  observed 
in  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  spine,  and  that  form  in  which 
rapid  destruction  takes  place  chiefly  occurs  in  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy.  These  arthropathies  are  not  uncommonly  combined  with  rapid 
muscular  wasting,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  two  classes  of  morbid 
chano-es  are  connected  with  lesions  affecting  the  same  parts  of  the  cord. 

It  "is  in  certain  cases  of  paraplegia  from  spinal  disease  that  acute 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  takes  place,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  trophic  lesion.  _ 

c  Brain.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia,  erythematous,  vesicular,  or  pus- 
tular eruptions  occasioncilly  occur  on  the  paralyzed  limbs.  Acute 
bed-sores  similar  to  those  described  in  connection  with  the  spinal 
cord  may  also  occur  in  these  cases,  more  particularly  if  the  hemiplegia 
is  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage.  They  are  almost  always  observed 
about  the  centre  of  the  buttock  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  at  a  lower 
level  than  those  associated  with  paraplegia.  These  lesions  in  cerebral 
diseases  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  ganglia  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  Acute  muscular  wasting,  with  loss  of  electric  contractility, 
is  rare  in  connection  with  cerebral  disease,  and  is  probably  always  due 
to  some  secondary  descending  lesion  of  the  spmal  cord,  involving  the 
motor  nuclei.  Inflammation  of  joints  is  occasionally  noticed  in  hemi- 
plegia, especially  if  due  to  softening,  usually  only  affecting  the  articu- 
lations of  the  upper  liiiib.  .  ,  •  r  ^     i  • 

Pathology  —Having  now  noticed  the  relation  of  the  chief  trophic 
lesions  to  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  it 
remains  only  to  offer  a  few  observations  as  to  the  explanation  of  their 
occurrence  They  are  not  due  to  mere  abolition  or  suspension  ot  the 
action  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  they  are  severally 
associated  but  they  are  always  dependent  upon  some  kind  of  irritation, 
which  leads  to  inflammation.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  nerves,  it  is 
not  complete  nerve-division  which  causes  the  lesions,  but  those  m- 
iuries  by  which  the  nerve  is  contused,  punctured,  mcompletely  divided, 
or  lacerated  :  or  diseases  in  which  a  nerve  is  inflamed  compressed,  or 
stretched    Again,  as  regards  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  some  irritation 
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?eh'ted'lnTh^''iS°,?  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  which  are 

troS  I       '^'^^T^  P^'^'  d^ffe^^"'  ^ases,  induces  the 

Keen  t^^^^^^^^  fvf  ''''  "'^^  ''''''''''  ''''  "^^^^^  connection 
^r!l  ?    !     .  ^y^'^^  ^""^  P"^^^^^^  c^"se  of  the  lesions  may  be  is  at 

^eS^JolT/n'''  '^^^^  ^"PP°^^^^  ^°  be  asso Jafed  with 

xvS     flP      'T^'  ^         b^  ^^^^ted  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves 

et  n."uo"aT-'>%-""''^  ^'-^'^"^  neuroparalytic  hyper^mL,  "; 
con  efnH^  ^  thinks  that  some  of  the 

consecutive  changes  may  be  due  to  the  transmission  of  pathological 

™ramen'^  T  '''''       "  ^^"^"^^^^^  direction  alon|  the 

nen-e-ti  aments,  these  irritations  thus  reaching  various  structures  in 
which  they  originate  the  trophic  lesions.  structures,  m 
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ON  THE  LOCALIZATION  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 
Jise'aserwhetS^r  fun^ '  P?^"°^^"^  .Presented  in  various  nervous 

-  p^— 

renders  th  sTacCbTe  is  panlZr^^  '"^^^^^^^^  "''^^^^^ 

by  which  the  structure  .S  ^  "^  upon  anatomical  investigations, 

nLvous  sytirhaTLen'deTrST'  of  t„e  different  parts^f  the 
however,  as  the  result  of  nW^?  ?'  ''''  ''^^^  "^^"'^  obtained, 
increased  our  information  .?  ?iT'r''^P'"'"'"^  ^^^'^^  '^^^^  g^^^"/ 
eating  the  effects  of  irritSo^  S  ^7"'^°"'  °^  ^^^t^™'  ^^7  ^"di- 
Some  assistance  has  b^en  derived  f  ^^''T'''''  several  parts, 

the  nerve-centres  aie  deficit  n  S.-^^^^^  observing  what  portions  of 
part  of  it  is  either  7nn^  V  n  development  when  a  limb  or  a 
Lastly,  the  oUt:  io  ^onfe  Ur.l^  '"'^  -^"P^^'-^^^d. 

injuries  and  pathological  chanap/?fS  P'\f""^^"^   associated  with 
contributed  much  tfour  SXf '  f 

accumulated  for  our  gu  dance    ff'  ""'""^  /''f  °^  ^^-^^^"'-^1  dius 

workers  in  this  field  of  n  Tir,.^  "  ^'^^^'y.  ^^^dded  to  by  several 

of  the  localization  of  nlrVous  EeJ^^^^^^  '^'^  diagnosis 

tial ;  at  the  same  time  irmust  hfJl.  f  T  ""Po^tant,  but  essen- 
in  this  respect  whic^  s  now  aimed  t^f  ''^''^^  ^'^^  extreme  accuracy 
these  affections  their  special  Ldv  1^  "'''"^      ^^ose  wlio  make 

of  practical  interest,  and  here  arc  iv^T'-'"  ^^^^^^'^^  dian 

n  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  noTivr.  -'''''""'''^""'''  ^^'"^'^  '"^"der 
tion  of  the  lesion  in  a  larVe  m  mh     Pr'"'°"      '°  ''^^  P'"^^'^^  1°^'-^''^^- 

before  discussing  the%ndfv  du  J  d  sea LroT' thJ'  "^P^^'^"^' 
VOL.  iL  aiseases  of  the  nervous  system,  to 
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consider  the  subject  in  some  detail,  and  to  point  out  the  main  facts 
at  present  known  which  bear  upon  it. 

I.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always  essential  to  distinguish  between 
affections  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  individual  nerves ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  determine  whether  a  nervous  disease  is  cerebral,  spincil,  or 
peripheral  To  localize  the  mischief  thus  far  is  usually  not  difficult, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be 
involved  simultaneously;  and  that  special  nerves  maybe  implicated 
along  with  the  nerve-centres.  _  _  ,  •  ,  ■ 

When  the  brain  is  affected,  the  special  clinical  phenomena  which,  m 
different  combinations,  are  to  be  looked  for  as  pointing  to  this  portion 
of  the  nervous  system,  are  as  follows  -.—a.  Morbid  sensations  xtimt^  }.o 
the  head,  and  occasionally  evident  objective  changes,  affecting  its  size 
or  shape,  b.  Disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties,  c.  Subjective  dis- 
orders of  the  special  senses,  d.  Signs  of  derangement- of  the  functions 
of  the  cranial  nen'es,  either  in  the  direction  of  irritation  or  paralysis. 
e  Motor  phenomena  referred  to  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  to  the  body, 
usually  unilateral  in  distribution  ;  sometimes  localized,  but  then  as  a 
rule  limited  to  one  side  ;  occasionally  general,  affectmg  more  or  less  both 
the  upper  and  loAver  limbs,  as  well  as  the  trunk.  Hemiplegia  is  very 
common  in  cerebral  diseases.  /  Sometimes  disorders  of  sensation  of 
corresponding  distribution,  though  these  are  by  far  less  common,  as  well 
as  much  less  in  degree,  g.  Changes  in  the  eyes,  as  observed  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  h.  Certain  f.T/;7>mV  symptoms,  especially  cerebral, 
vomiting,  and  obstinate  constipation.  When  certain  parts  of  the  brain 
are  involved,  respiration  and  circulation  are  much  affected ;  and  curious 
symptoms  are  observed  in  particular  cases.  . 

Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  present  considerable  variations  m  their 
symptoms,  according  to  the  seat  and  f^^^t  °f  the  mischief,  but  t^^ 
usual  phenomena  noticed  are  of  the  foUoAAing  _  nature  Mojbid 
sensations,  and  occasionally  abnormal  ol^ective  signs  referred  to  some 
portion  of  the  spinal  region,  the  sensations  sometimes  shooting  from 
this  region  in  various  directions,    b.  Motor  disorders,  generally  bilateral, 
and  usually  involving  both  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  pa  a- 
pkgia  being  a  frequent  symptom  in  spinal  diseases,  the  muscles  of  the 
Fegf  presenting  at  ?he  same  time  marked  derangements  as  regards  thar 
refleiandelec'tric  excitability,  or  the  ^^^s  becoming  rig  dly  fl^ 
while  they  often  show  a  tendency  to  rapid  failure  of  nutution  In 
some  forms  of  spinal  mischief  the  promment  motor  derangenien 
mmirment  or  loss  of  the  power  of  muscular  co-ordmation.    c.  S  nsoiy 
of  similar  distribution  to  those  affectmg  motion,  sensfon  a 
well  as  motor  power  being  often  completely  lost  m  the  ^^J^iTdder 
ind  lower  part  of  the  body.     d.  Derangements  affecting  the  bladder 
and  Indicated  by  retention  of  urine  and  its  consequences  or 

Lcond^:;c^  'and  inabiity  to  expel  the  f.ces,  which 
in  laree  quantity,  or  involuntary  escape  of  faeces,    e.  Sexual  '^tsoxios, 
in  the  direction  of  undue  sexual  appetite  or  constant  priapism ;  or  of 
impairment  or  loss  of  sexual  power  and  desire        ,        .h^^  of  the 
Pcrilyheral  nervous  d  sease  is  indicated  by  the  locaUzation  oi  uic 
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motion,  sensation,  or  both,  according  to  the  functions  which  the  involved 
nerves  possess.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  local  nervous 
symptoms  may  be  the  result  of  limited  or  commencing  central  disease 
implicating  the  roots  of  nerves,  or  the  portions  of  gref  matter  to  which 
the  e  severally  correspond.  In  motor  paralysis  due  to  actual  disease 
ot  a  nerve  or  of  its  nucleus  of  origin,  the  muscles  show  a  rapid  ten- 
dency towards  wasting  and  loss  of  electric  irritability,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter. 

^^Y\"g.*"s  far  indicated  the  general  distinctions  between  the 
effects  of  lesions  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  respectively  it 
now  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  clinical  phenomena  observed  in 
different  cases  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  localization  of  diselses  n 
the  principal  parts  of  the  nerve-centres.  ^'^cdbcb  in 

a.  With  regard  to  the  bmin*  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  hemi 
plegia  occurs  from  any  lesion  involving  one  of  the  cerebral  UmispS 
s  ac^couS  Vr^l  -y-iably  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,^vhich 
obbnTa    E?mvn%  ^'  decussation  of  the  motor  tracts  in  the  medulla 
oDlongata.    Brown-Sequard  disputes  the  validity  of  this  law  on  the 

s^le  .'f  ''^"^l'^  ^^^'^  ^he  paralvsis  was  onThe  same 

InL  .1^  disease  but,  presuming  that  these  cases  were  free  W 
fallacy,  they  are,  as  has  been  sho;vn  by  Ferrier  and  others  explicabS 
on  anatomical  grounds,  for  direct  paralysis  may  occur,  in  c^nsiquelce 

ment.    Therefore  it  may  be  definitely  stated  that  opposite  paralvsis  is 

?e  ermined%X'?\'r;"'/^'^-'         '^^  ''''^  WizSircarb 
of  thTbrai'°  ''^''""S       ^^^"^^^f  *°  ^i*^^  lateral  half 

parroTtherjn'Vir         '°  k"'™P*  *°  ^  ^^^^^^  P'-^^^icular 

parts  ot  the  brain  the  question  becomes  much  more  difficult  and  manv 

cSlSv     ThTrr  """^T  ^^'-^^  '^^'^'^'^  todo  so'-th  ^nj 

^lo!!  7;,  ^  '^""^'^^  ^■^-'^^ons  to  account  for  this  In  the  firs> 
place.  It  has  as  yet  been  by  no  means  satisfactorily  se  led  what  are 

?eauSw'i^'''-'°"^  °^       ''^''^^  P'^^^^  °f  the  brain.    Agaii   le  ions 

action  mth  regard  tn  '.1  i,'    f  ''^''^'^^  ^""^'^  ^  compensatory 

ticular  portions  of  he  braL  "  n^  Z  °  ^^f^^,Vymptoms  to  par- 

through  the  exnerimentnl  invUJ-    r        %  t'^  ^"^^^^^       do  mainly 

Burdon-SanderCrCet   an  1  i   f '  '"^  ^^^"^'^ 

logical  and  cliniS  invest '^^^^^^^  '-^"^  ^^'^o- 

Pitus,  Broadbent,  gS^d  eschfL  ^  ^S'^-  Charcot, 

workers  in^is  field  o^^^  Si^^eZ^^ 
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tended  to  point  out  the  phenomena  associated  with  lesions  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  brain,  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined  by 
these  investigations. 

The  convolutions  were  formerly  regarded  as  being  entirely  connected 
with  psychical  functions,  so  that,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  mental 
disturbance,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  cortex  of  the  bram  was 
involved.    That  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  concerned  with  these  func- 
tions is  unquestionably  true,  but  considerable  lesions  may  be  met  with 
here,  causing  marked  objective  symptoms  without  any  mental  disorder, 
and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  when  one  hemisphere  is  destroyed, 
the  mental  processes  may  be  carried  on  by  the  opposite  one.    On  the 
other  hand,  lesions  which  cause  mental  derangement  need  not  be  ac- 
companied with  any  objective  phenomena.    In  cases  of  insanity  it  is 
presumed  that  the  brain  is  always  diseased,  but  often  no  distinct  lesions 
can  be  discovered ;  and  although  various  morbid  changes  have  been 
observed  in  these  cases,  no  definite  relation  has  been  found  to  exist  be^ 
tween  any  particular  lesion,  as  regards  either  its  nature  or  locality,  and 
any  form  of  mental  disorder.    Of  late  years  it  has  been  shoAvn  that . 
different  regions  of  the  convolutions  have  distinct  functions,  by  which 
lesions  affecting  them  can  be  localized.   The  pra-frontal  lobe  or  antero- 
frontal  region,  roughly  bounded  by  the  coronal  suture  of  the  skull,  may 
be  the  seat  of  extensive  laceration  or  disease,  either  suddenly  or 
gradually  induced,  without  causing  any  objective  phenomena,  and  in- 
deed without  any  evident  disturbance,  either  bodily  or  mental,  especially 
if  the  lesion  be  unilateral ;  but  in  other  cases,  chiefly  where  the  mischief 
is  bilateral,  psychical  symptoms  have  been  noticed,  and  marked  mental 
deficiency  has  been  found  in  connection  with  arrested  development  or 
atrophy  of  this  lobe.    By  most  authorities,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  faculty  of  articulate  language  is  now  regarded  as  being  lodged 
in  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  third  /eft  frontal  convolution,  and 
hence  any  lesion  involving  this  part  is  accompanied  with  aphasia  whicn 
is  most  frequently  associated  with  right  hemiplegia^  If  both  sides  are 
involved,  there  is  also  paralysis  of  articulation.    The  cerebral  cortex 
presents  a  motor  zone,  destructive  or  irritative  lesions  of  which  are  indi- 
cated respectively  by  muscular  paralysis  or  spasm.    This  zone  is  said  to 
include  the  bases  of  the  three  frontal  convolutions,  with  those  bounding 
■the  fissure  of  Rolando,  viz.,  the  ascending  frontal,  the  ascending  parie- 
..tal,  thepostero-parietal  lobule,  and  the  internal  outface  of  these  convok- 
.tions  or\o-called  paracentral  lobule.    If  a  destructive  lesion  affects  this 
.motor  zone  extensively,  it  causes  complete  hemiplegia  of  J^PP^ 
side  -  it  is,  however,  differentiated  into  centres  lor  movements  of  the 
arr^ 'leg  facial  muscles,  eyes,  &c.,  and  when  the  lesions  are  corres- 
pond n|yLited,  various  moAoplegice  are  induced     The  same  remark 
applies  to  spasm  and  if  a  convulsive  seizure  always  begins  m  the 
Sine  way,  ol  if  Monospasms  are  frequently  confined  to  one  limb  01  a 
mi^icular  group  of  muscles,  and  especially  if  corresponding  paralysis 
rcomes  subsequently  developed,  a  lesion  may  be  locahzed  m  a  c^am 
•nart  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  with  much  precision.    Wi  h  respect 
10  the  par  icXr  centres  for  each  part,  t)ie  chief  are  indicated  by  Ferrier 
is  fo  Imvs  -for  the  arm,  upper  third  of  ascending  frontal  convolution 
^   hand  and  wrist,  upper  parietal;  leg  and  foot,  postero-panetal  lobule, 
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wll"''''''^'!,'  ^^''^  °^  ascending  frontal  and  base  of  second 

of  S  fronM-'^f /°T''  ^'^^^^  °^  ""'''^'^''^S  frontal  and  ba"e 

ot  third  frontal;  lateral  movement  of  head  and  eyes,  posterior  third 

Hrf.r  T'''  convolution  and  corresponding  part'^.f 'second  ^ronSl 
cxpni  T  ^   !  "'""^  ^°  diagnose  between  hemiplegia  due  to 

fi  Sdinthe'^^r-  °'  *^  cortex/or';o  lesions 

ises  snH.  ^^e  brain,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  in  many 

cases  such  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made,  merely  judging  by  the  clinical 
phenomena  observed.  The  main  points  bearing  upon  this  s^b^eS  as 
given  m  Ferrier's  work,  are  as  follows  :--It  is%afd  tha  there  is  i^^^ 
wh^Tr  " 'r^P'T^"''^^^  paralyzedand  non-paralyzed  sid 

hafit  subs  S'''  ^^P^^ds  upon  cortical  than  on  central  disease,  and 
,n?   .  fur  '""P'^'y-    Cortical  lesions  are  most  frequentlv 

resXef  utlf  mtrf  '  "^°"°Pl^g^^-  A  complete  hemiplegia  often 
resolves  itseh  into  a  monoplegia ;  or  a  monoplegia  becoines  1  hprni 

■^St'^'^TT''  ''^^"'^"^^  °f  ^he  disease  ?o  ^other  motor  centres 

Ts  ociaterwi  h  I"  --oP'egia  is "ery  of  er^ 

associated  with  monospasm  or  early  rigidity  of  the  paralvzed  limb  nr 

tLt:zit:z7r^^^^^^^  -^^-^  ---^ing  LiIti  '  tm:. 

™the  othSJ  ^nr^  '^T"^'  motionless,  while  convulsions  occur 
mo  e  espeSlv       rn     ^T^^'''-  1!  ^''"^^^^'^Y  erratic  and  transitory, 

and  t'^Sf'i^         '"'^T^^'^^'^^  sensation,  hippocampal  region  -  smel 

lesions.    He  is  also  of  onin in  T^h  3//^/.,-^/  destructive 

insanity,  as  tvSl  i  certain  s  ?hl  ;''  ^^"^"^^  h'^Hucinations  in  cases  of 
epilepti.^  attack.  .r^  H  .  ^^''^'''^  sensations  which  usher  in  some 
sory  centres      '    "  "^"^  '°  '^'^^^  "^"^'^id  irritation  of  the  cortical  sen- 

the'^o^cStbes.'""  definitely  associated  with  lesions  of 

meSZy"  substaVc'%fet;^;r  ^'^^^  —'"ding 

the  internd  capsule  aVf  coSned1;??f"     ^  ^"^'^'^'^^^ 
this  part  of  the  brain  indiu  p.  hI  ^  1^^'°"  affecting 

body,  of  the  ordinary  tjpe     If  theTe?"  °" 

ness  and  impairment  of  sen.i Hon  '"^d^"'        °f  ^onscious- 

but  these  symptoms  4  tlip  il    u'"^^"y  ^  temporary  nature; 

volves  only  thrrir.wJ  ^'^'^^^s.    When  it  in^ 

that  the  pLalJs^s  f  ^^^^^^^^^  nucleus  IcUiculans,  it  is  believed 

the  former  case.    hS       Sson^^  ^^'^P-^-^^i^-'y  flight  in 

"femings  Jackson  is  of  opinion  that  the  arm  sufTers 
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less,  and  the  leg  more,  the  further  back  the  lesion  is  situated.  Should 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  internal  capsule  be  ruptured,  hemiplegia 
is  marked  and  permanent,  and  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that 
secondary  degeneration  of  the  motor  tracts,  with  consequent  pennanent 
rigidity,  takes  place.  ,     .         ,  , 

The  optic  thalamus  and  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule  are 
concerned  with  sensation.  The  researches  of  Charcot  and  others  have 
shown  that  destructive  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule,  external  to  the 
optic  thalamus,  cause  hemi-aneesthesia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

^°Lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  very  rarely  limited  to  these 
bodies,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  involved  along  with  neighbouring 
structures.  If  one  of  them  is  destroyed,  vision  is  lost  on  the  opposite 
side  this  being  due  to  destruction  of  the  anterior  tubercle  ;  conversely, 
if  the  eye  is  destroyed  on  one  side,  the  opposite  tubercle  becomes 
atrophied.  The  motions  of  the  iris  are  also  paralyzed  if  the  lesion 
extends  deeply.  Equilibration  and  co-ordination  are  likewise  disturbed  ; 
but  these  disorders  have  been  attributed  to  lesions  of_  the  subjacent 
tracts,  especially  the  superficial  cerebellar  peduncle  Irritation  of  both 
corpora  quadrigemina  on  one  side  gives  rise  to  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
and  hemi-opisthotonos  of  the  opposite  side,  which  becomes  general  if 
the  irritation  is  prolonged  or  bilateral,  the  head  being  retracted  and 
the  legs  extended,  trismus  being  also  very  marked.  Unilateral  destruc 
tion  is  said  to  cause  incurvation  of  the  trunk,  and  gyration  to  the  side 

°^Wheii  either  crm  cerebri  is  destroyed,  the  consequences  are  paralysis 
of  motion  and  sensation  on  the  opposite  side,  sensation  being  especially 
affected,  with  marked  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  a  consequent  rise  ot 
temperature  of  2°  or  3°  in  the  paralyzed  limbs ;  if  the  loy?;-  P^^^^^ 
the  crus  is  involved,  the  third  nerve  is  implicated,  there  bemg  hence 
occulo-motor  paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury. 

Before  quitSng  dre  cerebrum,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  importa^it 
aid  which  the  ophthalmoscope  may  afford  m  locahzing  disea  es  m  Im 
part  of  the  brain ;  and  Dr.  Gowers  has  also  drawn  my  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  testing  the  field  of  vision  for  this  P^jpose. 
instance,  partial  double  hemiopia  is  often  preseirt  ^^'l^^'^.^^^^ff^^^^^^ 
the  patient.    This  shows  disease  of  the  optic  fibres  on  tl  ^  side  opposi  e 
to  the  hemiopia,  behind  the  commissure;  or  °  .  ^1^^"  , 
the  central  ganglia,  corpora  geniculata,  or  optic  tha  aimis.  Hence, 
whenTt^S  iS^ous'  syi^toms^  are  bilateral,  this  hemioi«^^ 
the  only  indication  as  to  the  side  which  is  f f ^^^f  V  nrfo^Se  hemi- 
means  of  still  further  localizing  the  mischief  to  that  pait  *e 
sphere  which  is  contiguous  to  the  optic  tract  and  ganglia    If  ^he  e  on 
i  situated  in  the  commissure  itself,  which  is  very  >-^^>-e' /j^.^  ^  , 

is  not  on  the  same  side  in  both  eyes,  but  the  two  outei  01  t^^o  inner 

^'\tis  not°easv  to  determine  definitely  the  symptoms  directly  due  to 
disea  e  S  ti  e  Iri2'  '  so  many  of  the  phenomena  which  are  observed 
b  nfindir  t  y  n^^^^  The  chief  symptoms  are  due  to  a  pe^^^^^^^^^^ 
S  sorder  of  equilibrium.  There  is  no  true  motoi-^pra  ysis  and  a  Aough 
opposite  hemiplegia  is  not  unusual  in  cerebellar  disease,  this  is  proDaDi) 
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the  result  of  its  indirect  eflfects  upon  the  subjacent  motor  tracts,  which 
decussate  at  the  pyramids.  When  any  attempt  at  locomotion  is  made, 
the  patient  exhibits  a  reeling  or  staggering  gait,  with  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  stumble  or  fall  over  any  obstacle  or  on  moving  hurriedly. 
The  movements  are  not  due  to  any  want  of  co-oi-dination,  but  are  such 
as  Avould  be  made  to  preserve  equilibrium,  or  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
falling.  Sensation  is  not  affected,  unless  it  be  indirectly.  Nystagmus 
and  strabismus  have  been  noticed,  more  especially  in  connection  with 
disease  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles.  When  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  hemorrhage,  vascular  excitement  of  the 
sexual  organs  has  been  frequently  observed,  indicated  in  males  by 
marked  priapism,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  cerebellum  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  its  middle  lobe,  is  connected  with  the  sexual 
mstmct.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities of  the  present  day,  who  regard  the  sexual  excitement  as  an  in- 
direct symptom,  due  to  initation  of  the  posterior  surface -of  the  medulla 
and  pons.  Pam  in  the  back  of  the  head  is  often  present  in  cerebellar 
disease;  and  vomitmg  is  a  very  frequent  symptom,  probably  on 
account  of  the  indirect  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  medulla.  In 
connection  with  lesions  of  the  superior  and  middle  cerebellar  peduncles 
the  special  phenomena  obsei-ved  are  a  rotatoiy  distortion  of  the  head 
and  trunk,  usually  towards  the  side  of  the  lesion;  and  a  peculiar  dis- 
tortion of  -the  optic  axes,  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  being 
directed  downwards  and  inwards,  the  opposite  one  upwards  and  out 
wards.  Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion 
and  whether  it  is  of  a  destructive  or  irritative  character. 

A  sudden  lesion  in  connection  with  the  po7is  Varolii  and  medulla 
oM07igata  usually  proves  speedily  fatal,  owing  to  the  interference  with 
the  functions  essential  to  life  thus  induced,  namely,  respiration  and 
circulation.  In  this  portion  of  the  nerve-centres  not  only  do  the  motor 
and  sensory  tracts  meet  and  blend,  but  several  nerves  Have  their  nuclei 
ot  origin  here.  Hence  the  phenomena  observed  are  liable  to  con- 
siderable variation  and  combination,  according  to  the  exact  locaUza- 
tion  of  the  lesion,  for  not  only  may  the  different  tracts  be  involved,  but 
also  either  of  the  nerve-nuclei  may  be  implicated,  or  the  nerves  after 
their  emergence  from  these  nuclei,  whether  their  function  be  motor 
sensory,  or  pecuhar.  Consequently  it  is  in  connection  with  lesions 
involving  this  region  that  so-called  cross-paralysis  occurs,  in  which  the 
hmbs  are  paralyzed  on  the  side  opposite  the  disease,  and  the  face  on 
he  same  side.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  general  paralysis  of  the 
hmbs  ;  or  paralysis  of  one  arm  and  bodi  le|s,  or  zJS  The 
muscles  of  the  eyes  are  variously  affected;  and  one  or  both  fac  al 

Sfth  nn.''^!?'  """^^^^^"-^      ^1^^         °f  the  diseased  The 

fifth  and  other  sensory  nerves  may  also  be  implicated,  and  thus  Various 

bufion'  °D!Zfr'"'      '^''T"?''  ^"'^"^^d'  "^"^^ly  in-egul  i   n  distri- 
bution.   Difficul  ies  connected  with  mastication,  deglutition  phonation 
a  iculation  respiration,  circulation,  or  the  powr  of  con  ml  over  the 

tn  fnt  r"""^ ''"'"'^  "   different  combinations;  m  d  it  is 

to  mteiference  with  certain  of  these  functions  that  the  great  L  ler 

ga'alfduT      ''''  ^"^P^"''^^"^  ''''  '  '-^  oSfn 
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b.  With  respect  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  if  this  is  destroyed  in 
its  entire  thickness,  complete  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  in  the  parts 
below  the  seat  of  lesion  will  ensue.  Generally,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  this  involves  only  the  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  but 
if  the  mischief  is  situated  at  or  above  the  cervical  enlargement,  the 
arms  will  also  be  paralyzed  ;  while  if  it  is  high  up  in  the  cervical  region, 
the  respiratory  muscles  and  diaphragm  become  involved,  and  death  will 
take  place  from  asphyxia.  With  regard  to  micturition,  a  lesion  in  the 
cervical  or  upper  dorsal  region  generally  causes  difficulty  in  performing 
the  act,  or  retention  of  urine,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  sphincter ;  if  it 
should  occupy  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  the  sphincter  is 
paralyzed,  with  consequent  involuntary  escape  of  urine.  Constipation 
is  usually  marked ;  and  defascation  may  be  involuntary.  In  some 
cases  the  destruction  of  the  cord  is  not  complete,  and  hence  there  is 
only  impairment  of  the  motor  and  sensory  functions  below  the  seat  of 
disease.  Again,  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  motor  power  is 
entirely  lost,  while  sensation  remains.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sensory  tracts  are  confined  to  the  posterior  cornua  and  the  rest  of 
the  grey  matter  behind  the  central  canal  of  the  cord ;  therefore,  in 
diseases  of  its  periphery,  or  of  the  surrounding  membranes,  the  sensory 
tracts  are  so  situated  that  they  may  escape,  while  it  also  appears 
that  a  very  narrow  thread  of  grey  matter  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
connection. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  lesions  involving  special  tracts 
in  the  spinal  cord,  if  one  lateral  half  \s,  destroyed  in  its  entire  thickness, 
but  to  a  limited  extent  longitudinally,  this  causes  complete  motor 
paralysis  below  the  lesion  on  the  same  side;  sensory  paralysis  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  upper  Hmit  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  more  or  less 
distinct  line  of  demarcation.  This  precise  limitation  of  a  disease  to 
one  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  is,  however,  very  rare,  but  the  lesion  may 
even  be  limited  to  a  particular  tract,  and  thus  affect  motion  or  sensa- 
tion only.  It  happens  extremely  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  lesion  is  limited 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  central  region  of  the  cord,  so  as  to  induce 
bilateral  sensory  paralysis,  motion  being  unaffected.  One  form  of 
lesion  tends  to  limit  itself  to  special  tracts,  and  consequently  very 
striking  phenomena  are  produced.  If  the  mischief  is  confined  to  the 
posterior  columns,  or,  according  to  Charcot,  to  the  otiter  bands  of  these 
columns,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  inner  and  posterior  aspects  of 
the  posterior  cornua  and  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves,  there  is  loss 
of  co-ordinating  power  over  the  muscles  below  the  seat  of  disease, 
without  any  actual  paralysis,  as  in  locomotor  ataxy.  If  the  lateral 
columns  are  alone  involved,  more  especially  the  white  matter  which 
lies  behind  a  horizontal  line  drawn  laterally  through  the  median  canal, 
motor  paralysis  occurs  in  the  parts  below,  the  muscles  also  tenduig  to 
become  at  first  tremulous,  and  ultimately  more  or  less  rigid  and  con- 
tracted. A  lesion  may  even  be  limited  to  the  groups  of  large  cells 
constituting  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  anterior  cornua,  and  then  paralysis 
only  affects  those  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  arising  from  these 
diseased  spots,  this  being  frequently  speedily  followed  by  loss  of 
electric  contractility  and  wasting.  The  relations  of  other  trophic 
lesions  to  implication  of  particular  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  have 
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been  already  pointed  out.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the 
case  of  irritative  lesions  involving  the  cord,  the  distribution  of  the 
phenomena  observed  will  be  the  same  as  in  connection  with  destructive 
lesions,  according  to  the  part  implicated,  these  phenomena  only  differing 
in  their  kind. 


Chapter  LVIII. 

HEMICRANIA— MIGRAINE  OR  MEGRIM— 
SICK-HEADACHE. 

^TioLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.— Most  authorities  regard  the  complaint 
known  as  migraine  or  sick-headache  as  being  quite  independent  of  any 
niorbid  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  as  essentially  a  nervous 
affection.    Allbutt,  however,  considers  that  derangements  of  the  abdo- 
mmal  viscera  have  an  important  influence  in  giving  rise  to  migraine 
The  chief  views  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  malady  are  as  follows  :— 
I.  That  It  IS  a  form  of  neuralgia  of  the  ophthalmic  or  occipital  nerve  • 
or  of  the  filaments  distributed  to  the  dura  mater.    Some  regard  this 
neuralgia  as' being  merely  due  to  peripheral  causes,  but  Anstie,  who 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  migraine  is  a  form  of  tri- 
getninal  ?ieuralgia,  attributed  it  primarily  to  a  morbid  condition  at  the 
root  of  the  fifth  nerve  m  the  medulla  oblongata,  its  central  nucleus  in 
this  part  being  the  seat  of  atrophic  molecular  irritation,  which  has  an 
unusually  strong  tendency  to  communicate  itself  to  the  neighbouring 
and  closely  connected  nucleus  of  the  vagus.    2.  That  the  complaint  is 
due  to  vaso-motor  disturbance  aff-ecting  the  vessels  of  the  head,  pro- 
duced through  the  sympathetic  nerve.    Latham  considers  that  in  the 
premonitory  stage  of  sick-headache  the  small  arteries  are  contracted 
owing  to  excitement  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  depends  upon  a 
weakening  of  the  controlling  power  exercised  over  them  by  the  cerebro- 
T?nrfn/yf' ^      probably  originating  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
During   he  stage  of  headache  it  is  supposed  that  the  nerves  become 

S       /w  ^nd  Latham  is  of 

opinion  that  this  paralysis  is  the  result  of  depression  following  the 

hlTT.^''TrT    ^  '^•^  '-admirable  work  on  this  subject, 

has  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  paroxysms  of  migraine  are  due  to 
nerve^storms,  traversing  more  or  less  of  the  sensory  tract  from  the 
optic   halami  to  the  ganglia  of  the  vagus,  or  else  radiating  in  the 
same  ^tract  from  a  focus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quadfigemi^IS 

beb^'n^tiHnfw^nTrf^^  sex,  attacks 

teSn^rv  S  f^^r  about  the  menstrual  periods  ;  hereditary 

Soxism  L     '  ^  '""m'"  ^''^^t^l^l^  temperament.  A 

Ef/v  fntr^  °"  '""^'^""^  ''^"y  obvious  exciting  cause,  but  it 

undue  m.nM'°'''-r        '  ''P°^"^^  ^°        ^"'^  '  »^r^^thing  vitiated  air 
undue  mental  excitement  or  effort ;  fatigue,  especially  when  combined 
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with  fasting ;  excessive  sexual  indulgence ;  and  various  other  causes 
which  lead  to  physical  or  mental  depression.  Sometimes  it  results 
from  some  disturbance  affecting  the  sight  or  hearing ;  and  it  may  be 
brought  on  by  straining  the  eyes,  as  after  prolonged  reading  or  sewing. 

Symptoms. — Sick-headache  is  characterized  by  periodic  attacks, 
which  usually  commence  during  the  period  of  liodily  development,  in 
persons  from  15  to  25  years  old ;  as  a  rule  becoming  more  frequent 
and  severe  up  to  a  certain  time ;  but  tending  to  diminish  in  frequency, 
or  even  to  cease  altogether  in  advanced  age,  particularly  after  the 
change  of  life  in  women. 

An  attack  of  migraine  is  generally  ushered  in  by  some  premonitory 
symptoms,  which  are  mostly  observed  when  the  patient  wakens  in  the 
morning,  such  as  a  sense  of  depression,  heaviness,  or  general  uneasi- 
ness; vertigo;  disturbed  vision,  especially  a  wavy  glimmering :  chilli- 
ness and  shuddering;  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet-;  tingling  in  the 
arm  or  tongue ;  irritability  of  temper  ;  yawning,  gaping,  or  sighing ; 
disorder  of  speech  or  hearing  ;  or  disinclination  for  food,  with  a  slimy 
taste.  Soon  the  pain  commences,  and  speedily  becomes  intense. 
Almost  always  it  is  unilateral,  being  felt  chiefly  in  the  supra-orbital 
region  or  sometimes  within  the  orbit,  but  not  uncommonly  extending 
over  the  whole  side  of  the  head.  The  precise  character  of  the  pain 
varies  much  in  different  cases,  but  it  is  generally  accompanied  with 
a  sensation  of  throbbing.  Pressure  on  the  carotid  artery  usually 
diminishes  its  intensity.  There  is  increased  local  heat ;  and  m  many . 
cases  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  observed,  with  an  excessive  flow 
of  tears.  During  a  severe  paroxysm  the  patient  usually  takes  to  bed, 
feels  extremely  depressed  and  low,  dreads  every  disturbance,  begs  to 
be  left  at  rest,  and  is  especially  sensitive  to  light  and  noise.  The 
pulse  is  frequently  slow  and  soft.  The  pupils  are  contracted.  When 
the  suffering  reaches  hs  height,  nausea  and  bilious  vomiting  generally 
set  in,  aggravating  the  pain,  but  afterwards  this  gradually  diminishes, 
and  the  patient  usually  falls  asleep.  Anstie  remarked  tliat  this  vomiting 
is  not  ordinarily  remedial,  but  that  it  "merely  indicates  the  lowest 
point  of  nervous  depression."  Vomiting  may  be  directly  beneficial, 
however,  if  there  is  much  undigested  food  in  the  stomach.  On  awaking 
from  sleep,  the  patient  finds  as  a  rule  that  the  pain  has  ceased,  but 
frequently  complains  of  a  little  superficial  tenderness  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  feels  out  of  sorts.  The  duration  of  an  attack  is  veiy  variable  in 
different  cases,  but  it  does  not  commonly  last  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  though  it  may  go  on  for  two  or  three  days  or  more. 

Treatment. — During  the  premonitory  stage  of  an  attack  of  migraine, 
if  this  is  evident,  certain  measures  may  be  adopted  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting or  mitigating  the  subsequent  symptoms.  The  patient  should 
at  once  retire  into  a  quiet  darkened  room,  and  lie  down  on  the  side 
which  former  experience  has  shown  to  be  usually  the  seat  of  pain, 
with  the  head  low,  the  extremities  being  kept  warm.  Very  many 
remedies  have  been  recommended  for  sick-headache,  but  their  useful- 
ness differs  in  different  cases.  The  most  important  are  diffusible  stimu- 
lants, such  as  a  little  brandy  or  sherry  and  soda-water,  cliampagne,  or 
spirits  of  ammonia;  a  cup  of  simple  strong  tea  or  coffee  ;  hydrate  ot 
chloral;  croton-chloral ;  tincture  of  cannabis  indica;  bromide  of  potas- 
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sium  ;  nitrate  of  ammonium ;  caffeine,  either  internally  or  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection ;  and  the  guarana  powder,  which  consists  of  the 
powdered  seeds  of  the  Paulinia  sorbilis.  The  drug  last-mentioned  is 
given  in  doses  of  gr.  x-xv,  but  there  is  much  contradiction  in  the 
statements  of  different  observers  as  to  its  efficacy,  and  in  my  own 
experience  it  has  had  very  different  effects.  The  application  of  a  weak 
continuous  galvanic  current  is  sometimes  useful.  Anstie  recommended 
a  warm  foot-bath  containing  mustard,  and  for  the  patient  to  breathe 
the  steam  from  this  at  the  same  time.  In  some  cases  I  have  found 
the  administration  of  an  emetic,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  decidedly 
beneficial.  Much  relief  often  results  from  tightly  binding  the  head 
with  a  wet  bandage.  Probably  the  steady  application  of  ice,  or  the 
cold  douche,  might  be  serviceable  in  some  cases.  During  the  height 
of  an  attack  it  is  best  to  leave  the  patient  in  perfect  quiet,  and  not  to 
give  food  or  anything  else.  In  the  intervals  many  of  the  measures 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  are  indicated,  and  among 
the  most  useful  medicines  may  be  mentioned  strychnine,  arsenic, 
quinine,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  Tincture  of  cannabis  indica, 
n\  v-x,  thrice  daily,  has  been  found  beneficial  by  several  observers. 
Tincture  of  actsea  racemosa  has  also  been  recommended.  It  is 
requisite  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  to  avoid 
all  causes  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  migraine. 


Chapter  LIX. 

EPILEPSY— FALLING  SICKNESS. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Epilepsy  is  the  name  given  to  a  group 
of  cases  characterized  by  fits  of  loss  of  consciousness  with  convulsive 
seizures.  It  cannot  be  properly  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease,  as  the 
fits  may  occur  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  including  the  following  : — 
I.  In  connection  with  various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  for  example,  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  tumour,  embolism, 
softening,  or  syphilitic  disease.  2.  As  the  result  of  morbid  conditions 
of  the  skull,  which  lead  to  pressure  upon,  or  irritation  of  tliis  organ, 
such  as  exostosis,  a  fracture  with  projecting  spicula  of  bone,  or  necrosis. 
3.  From  disorders  of  the  cerebral  circulatioti,  leading  to  congestion  or 
anaemia.  4.  In  certain  forms  of  blood-poisoning,  for  example,  uraemia 
and  saturnism.  5.  As  a  so-called  fimctional  affection,  to  which  some 
writers  specially  apply  the  term  epilepsy.  In  cases  belonging  to  this 
group,  although  organic  changes  have  been  described  in  the  brain  and 
meninges,  these  are  commonly  absent,  and  when  present  they  are  pro- 
bably the  effects  of  repeated  fits,  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  epileptic 
phenomena.  One  view  as  to  the  nature  of  this  functional  variety  of 
epilepsy  is  that  it  depends  upon  some  nutritive  cliange  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  upper  part  of  the  cord,  and  vaso-motor  centres,  which  leads 
to  excessive  and  perverted  action  in  these  parts,  inducing  sudden  con- 
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traction  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord,  as  well  as  of  those 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  face,  phaiynx,  larynx,  respiratory  apparatus, 
and  limbs,  to  which  all  the  subsequent  phenomena  of  the  fit  may  be 
traced.  According  to  another  theory  a  sudden  discharge  of  nerve- 
force  takes  place  from  an  immense  number  of  nerve-cells  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fit,  which  leads  to  shock,  and  the  convulsions,  Hke  other 
forms  of  this  disorder,  are  the  result  of  a  "  discharging  lesion."  The 
remote  causes  to  which  epilepsy  which  is  independent  of  some  obvious 
local  cause  has  been  attributed  are  : — i.  Menial  disturba7ice,  especially 
emotional,  for  example,  a  sudden  fright,  prolonged  grief  or  anxiety ;  and 
also  excessive  mental  work,  or  undue  forcing  of  the  brain  in  childhood. 
2.  Physical  i7ifliie7ices  affecting  the  brain,  as  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  head, 
or  sunstroke.  3.  Certain  conditions  affecting  the  state  of  the  blood 
and  general  systetn,  and  thus  influencing  tlie  nutrition  of  the  brain,  such 
as  syphilis,  rheumatism,  gout,  acute  specific  diseases,  pneumonia, 
pregnancy.  4.  Reflex  irritation,  as  from  dentition,  worms,  uterine  and 
ovarian  disturbances,  sexual  excesses  or  masturbation.  Great  promi- 
nence has  been  given  by  some  writers  to  the  sexual  functions  as 
a  cause  of  epilepsy.  5.  Hereditary  taint.  ■  Undoubtedly  this  has  an 
important  influence  in  the  causation  of  epilepsy,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  the  mother's  side.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
either  epilepsy  or  some  allied  neurosis  is  prevalent  in  the  family. 
Probably  intemperance  in  the  parents,  syphilis,  or  a  fright  to  the  mother 
while  the  child  is  in  utero,  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  a  congenital 
tendency  to  epilep.sy.  The  complaint  is  developed  at  an  earlier  age  in 
hereditary  cases.  6.  Idiopathic.  This  term  applies  to  cases  in  which 
no  obvious  cause  can  be  made  out.  Age  requires  special  notice  as  a 
predisposing  cause  of  epilepsy.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
disease  is  developed  between  10  and  20  years  of  age,  and  especially  at 
or  about  the  period  of  puberty.  Sex  does  not  seem  to  have  any  par- 
ticular influence  in  young  persons,  but  it  is  said  that  in  persons  of 
somewhat  advanced  age,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  epilepsy  is  greater 
in  women.  It  rarely  happens  that  any  immediate  exciting  cause  of  a 
fit  can  be  made  out. 

Symptoms. — Attacks  of  epilepsy  assume  one  of  two  forms,  of  each  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  typical  characters. 

I.  Epilepsia  naitior.— Petit  mal.— This  form  is  characterized  by 
sudden  and  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  coming  on  without  any 
warning,  and  lasting  only  for  an  instant,  or  at  most  for  a  few  seconds ; 
accompanied  with  slight  pallor  and  subsequent  duskiness  of  the  face  ; 
loss  of  all  expression ;  dilated  pupils ;  and  often,  but  not  always,  slight 
spasmodic  movements  affecting  the  face,  respiratory  muscles,  or  Hmbs. 
If  the  individual  is  speaking,  he  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  generally  appears  to  hold  his  breath.  Voluntary  movements  cease, 
but  automatic  actions  go  on  as  a  rule,  such  as  those  which  are  necessary 
for  standing,  sitting,  or  riding.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  absolute  un- 
consciousness, and  there  may  be  but  a  feeling  of  sudden  vertigo — 
vertige  epilcptique — which  causes  the  patient  to  cling  to  the  nearest 
object.  After  the  attack  there  is  some  degree  of  mental  confusion, 
lasting  but  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  patient  says  and  does 
things  which  he  afterwards  forgets  and  denies.    Slight  squinting  may 
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be  noticed,  or  a  feeling  of  choking  may  be  experienced.  On  recovery 
there  is  no  recollection  of  what  has  happened.  These  attacks  may 
be  preceded  by  an  aura  epileptica,  and  they  may  be  premonitory  of 
severe  epileptic  seizures,  or  both  forms  may  occur  in  the  same  subject. 
They  are  frequently  followed  by  serious  mental  changes,  ending  in 
dementia  or  mania. 

2.  Epilepsia  gravior.-Haut  mal-The  advent  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy 
IS  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  indicated  by  symptoms, 
varying  in  duration  from  an  instant  to  several  hours  or  days.  They 
present   great  variety,   being   either   subjective    or   objective,  and 
commonly  of  a  nervous  character,  affecting  the  mental  condition- 
general  sensation  or  the  special  senses ;  the  muscular  system  :  or  the 
vaso-motor  nerves.    Sometimes  they  are  extrinsic,  such  as  vomiting, 
obstinate  constipation,  sallowness  of  the  skin,  or  foetid  secretions.  The 
so-called  a//ra  epileptica  requires  a  few  words  of  special  comment  This 
13  a  peculiar  sensation,  well-known  to  the  patient,  which  in  many  cases 
immediately  precedes  a  fit,  generally  appearing  to  start  from  the  distal 
end  of  a  limb  especially  the  arm,  and  to  run  up  towards  the  head,  on 
reaching  which  part  the  seizure  takes  place.   Sometimes  it  only  extends 
from  the  elbovv  to  the  shoulder,  or  from  the  leg  to  the  epigastrium,  and 
has  been  stated  to  pass  from  the  testicle  or  uterus  to  the  throat  The 
sensation  varies  in  its  exact  character,  but  has  been  compared  to  a  stream 
of  cold  or  hot.air,  and  is  frequently  not  unpleasant.    It  is  curious  that 
Its  ascent  may  sometimes  be  stopped,  and  the  fit  prevented  by  pressure 
above  where  the  sensation  starts  from,  which  need  not  be  so  powerful  as 
to  stop  the  circulation,  and  sometimes  this  will  happen  when  the  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  the  opposite  arm.  ^ 

Actual  attack -Ihxt^  marked  stages  characterize  an  epileptic  fit  :— 
.ci^S^lf         iF  °^        '^^g^        ^  singl^'  peculiarly  dis- 

?Xwed  h7'  r  i  f  "'""^  ^""^  immediately 

,enf  f.S^  '  ^  '""^  instantaneous  loss  of  consciousness,  the 
pat  ent  fall  ng  anywhere,  or  often  appearing  to  be  thrown  down  •  a 
violent  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  throughout  i\Vho%  "  ^ej^,^ 
generally  about  the  face  and  neck,  the  whole  muscular  sys^^m  bdng  n 
a  state  of  extreme  rigidity  and  strain,  but  not  equally  so  and  l  ence 
there  is  a  hideous  distortion  of  the  features,  limbs,  and  body  die  Xr 
being  dravvn  to  one  side,  and  the  neck  twisted  o  that  See  looks 
over  one  shoulder,  while  the  teeth  are  firmly  clenched  the  eves  °Wde 

SleTe'o  vin?S^/^  T  7  of  reTpira'tirusu 

complete,  owing  to  the  spasm  of  the  muscles;  change  in  colour  of  thp 
face  almost  invanably,  in  many  cases  deadly  xaUor  \e  ng  oLerved  a? 
first,  followed  by  duskiness  or  lividity,  or  this  may  be  present  from  the 
commencement,  or  be  preceded  by  florid  or  dull  redne  s  TmrkeTd  h 
tationof  thepup>ls;  and  feebleness  or  cessation  oni  c  X  at 

?:^:^Se -m 

ueing  expelled.    Unconsciousness  continues,  but 
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severe  clonic  spasms  take  the  place  of  the  tonic  rigidity,  usually  begin- 
ning with  twitchings  about  the  face  or  sometimes  in  the  limbs,  but 
soon  extending  more  or  less  over  the  whole  body,  though  often  more 
violent  on  one  side  than  the  other.  From  these  spasms  originate  the 
phenomena  of  this  stage,  viz.,  hideous  distortion  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  features  and  eyeballs ;  forcible  closure  and  champing  of 
the  jaws,  causing  grating  of  the  teeth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  partly  due 
to  formation  of  excess  of  secretion,  which  is  blown  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  biting  of  the  tongue  or  cheek,  the  froth  being  therefore  often 
bloody ;  violent  convulsive  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs,  which 
are  thrown  about  and  twisted  in  all  directions,  the  fingers  being  gener- 
ally bent  and  the  thumb  pressed  into  the  palm ;  alternate  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  pupils  ;  laboured,  panting,  and  in-egularly  con- 
vulsive respiratory  movements,  often  attended  with  gurgling  sounds 
due  to  mucus  in  the  trachea  ;  increasing  duskiness  or  lividity  and  tur- 
gidity  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  body  generally,  Avith' distension  of  the 
veins,  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  sometimes  giving  way,  thus  giving 
rise  to  extensive  petechise  about  the  face  or  head  ;  profuse  perspirations, 
the  sweat  being  sometimes  peculiarly  foetid  ;  tumultuous  action  of  the 
heart,  with  throbbing  of  the  large  arteries,  though  the  radial  pulse  is 
often  weak  ;  involuntary  discharge  of  urine,  fseces,  or  semen  ;  and  fre- 
quently rumbling  noises  in  the  intestines,  vomiting,  or  hiccup.  The 
average  duration  is  said  to  be  from  to  minutes,  but  it  may 
vary  from  a  few  seconds  to  10  minutes.  The  clonic  spasms  are  believed 
to  be  the  result  of  the  stoppage  of  respiration  in  the  previous  stage,' 
with  consequent  asphyxia. 

Stage  III. — There  is  a  gradual  return  to  consciousness,  with  cessa- 
tion of  the  spasmodic  movements.  The  patient  looks  around  with  a 
bewildered,  alarmed,  or  sad  expression,  and  often  attempts  to  get  up  or 
to  speak,  but  some  few  minutes  usually  elapse  before  consciousness  is 
completely  restored.  The  heart  still  acts  vigorously,  and  tlie  skin  is 
bathed  in  sweat.  Vomiting  often  takes  place.  A  large  quantity  of 
pale  and  watery  urine  may  be  passed,  containing  excess  of  urea  and 
urates,  or  sometimes  abundant  phosphates  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  trace 
of  sugar  has  been  found  after  a  severe  epileptic  fit.  After  return  to 
consciousness  the  patient  feels  usually  very  exhausted  and  sleepy,  as 
well  as  mentally  confused,  and  complains  of  headache.  In  many 
cases,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  he  falls  into  a  state  of  heavy  sleep  or 
stupor,  almost  amounting  to  coma,  attended  with  a  stertorous  noise  in 
breathing,  from  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  rouse  him,  and 
which  lasts  for  a  variable  time,  sometimes  passing  into  natural  sleep. 
The  muscles  are  relaxed,  but  present  occasional  twitchings  or  slight 
spasmodic  movements.  The  face  generally  remains  more  or  less  dusky 
for  some  time,  and  the  petechise  continue  visible.  The  patient  is  often 
languid  and  out  of  sorts  for  some  days  after  a  fit. 

The  frequency  and  severity  of  the  fits  vary  much  in  different  cases. 
In  a  good  many  a  tolerably  marked  periodicity  is  observed.  In  few 
instances  does  the  interval  extend  beyond  a  month.  The  seizures  are 
more  frequent  as  a  rule  in  severe  cases,  and  they  tend  to  increase  in 
frequency  and  intensity  as  the  disease  advances.  Not  uncommonly 
two  or  more  fits  occur  in  succession,  followed  by  a  period  of  free- 
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dom  from  attacks.  They  are  liable  to  come  on  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day ;  and  nocturnal  fits  of  epilepsy  may  occur  without  the  patient 
being  in  the  least  aware  that  they  have  taken  place. 

The  general  state  of  the  patient  also  differs  considerably.  There  is 
rarely  perfect  health,  especially  after  epilepsy  has  existed  for  some  time. 
Many  epileptic  patients  suffer  from  headache  or  giddiness  and  various 
other  symptoms,  the  general  system  and  digestive  organs  being  also 
out  of  condition.  The  mental  faculties  become  more  or  less  weakened 
in  most  cases,  and  this  may  end  in  complete  dementia  or  dangerous 
epileptic  insanity.  Sometimes  partial  and  limited  paralysis,  twitchings, 
curious  movements,  disorders  affecting  sensation  or  the  special  senses, 
and  other  nervous  phenomena  are  observed.  As  complications  of 
epileptic  fits,  coma  resulting  from  injury  to  the  head,  apoplexy,  or 
meningitis  may  arise. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  conditions  from  which  idiopathic  epilepsy 
may  have  to  be  distinguished  are  hysteria  ;  reflex  convulsions ;  epilepti- 
form attacks  due  to  cerebral  organic  diseases,  uraemia,  or  chronic 
alcohohsm ;  syncope ;  and  feigned  epilepsy.  Some  of  these  will  be 
alluded  to  in  future  chapters.  With  regard  to  hysteria,  a  condition 
named  hystero-epilepsy  is  now  recognized,  which  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  both  diseases.  Attacks  of  petit  mal  have  to 
be  distinguished  from  fits  of  syncope  ;  and  from  vertiginous  attacks  in 
cases  of  Meniere's  disease. 

Prognosis. — A  cautious  opinion  should  always  be  given  in  cases  of 
epilepsy  as  to  the  final  issue.    Very  rarely  does  a  fit  end  fatally,  but 
this  might  happen  in  consequence  of  some-  complication.    As  to  the 
curability  or  improvement  of  the  disease,  the  favourable  prognostic 
circumstances  are  its  being  recent,  or  due  to  some  definite  cause  which 
can  be  removed ;  the  patient  being  very  young  and  a  male ;  absence  of 
hereditary  taint;  the  mind  being  unaffected;  and  the  fits  being  of 
frequent  occurrence.    Inherited  epilepsy  is  very  rarely  cured ;  and  if 
the  attacks  have  begun  in  early  childhood  from  some  reflex  irritation, 
and  have  lasted  many  years,  the  prognosis  is  also  very  unfavourable.  The 
mental  faculties  are  more  liable  to  become  affected  in  females ;  in 
persons  who  are  strong  and  healthy ;  when  the  disease  begins  late  in 
life  ;  when  the  fits  occur  in  rapid  succession,  with  attacks  of  "  petit 
mal ; "  and,  it  is  said,  when  the  spasms  are  not  marked  during  the  fit, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  subsequent  coma. 

Treatment. — i.  During  a  fit.— It  is  best  not  to  interfere  actively 
during  an  epileptic  seizure  in  most  cases,  merely  attending  to  the 
matters  mentioned  when  speaking  of  convulsions  in  general,  prevent- 
ing injury,  but  not  holding  the  patient  forcibly,  and  putting  something 
between  the  teeth.  If  the  fit  does  not  soon  cease,  water  may  be  dashed 
over  the  face  and  chest,  and  should  it  become  dangerously  prolonged, 
such  measures  might  be  had  recourse  to  as  the  appHcation  of  sinapisms 
to  various  parts  ;  a  warm  bath',  with  cold  affusion  while  the  patient  is 
in  it ;  ice  to  the  spine  or  head ;  stimulant  enemata ;  electricity ;  local 
removal  of  blood  from  about  the  head  ;  or  even  venesection  should 
there  be  great  danger  of  asphyxia.  After  a  fit  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  comfortable  position,  kept  quiet,  and  allowed  to  sleep. 

2.  In  the  intervals.— There  are  certain  well-defined  principles  to 
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be  followed  in  the  management  of  an  epileptic  patient.  a.  It  is 
requisite  to  look  for  and  remove  any  obvious  cause  of  epilepsy.  Thus, 
should  there  be  any  local  cause  of  irritation,  such  as  a  foreign  body 
irritating  a  nerve,  or  worms,  this  must  be  got  rid  of  Further,  as  epilepsy 
may  depend  on  some  central  organic  mischief,  careful  investigation  is 
required  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  out  and  treat  any  such  disease, 
especially  if  due  to  syphilis,  when  iodide  of  potassium  is  of  the  greatest 
service.  Any  constitutional  condition,  as  rickets  or  tuberculosis,  must 
be  attended  to.  l>.  The  general  management  of  an  epileptic  patient  is 
highly  important.  He  should  have  a  nutritious,  but  light  and  digestible 
diet ;  take  moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  be  surrounded  by 
proper  hygienic  conditions ;  avoid  much  mental  work,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children,  who  should  be  kept  from  school,  though  if  the  general 
health  is  good,  older  patients  may  follow  some  light  occupation ;  have 
cold  or  tepid  sponging  daily,  with  friction  afterwards  ;  check  any  vicious 
habit,  such  as  excessive  venery,  masturbation,  or  intemperance ;  and 
take  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep,  the  head  being  well-raised  in  bed. 
It  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  digestive  functions,  especially  avoiding 
constipation,  but  only  mild  aperients  should  be  used.  Iron  if  there  is 
anaemia,  quinine,  strycluiine,  arsenic,  and  other  nervine  or  general  tonics 
are  often  of  service.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  frequently  of  much  value. 
Many  epileptics  require  constant  watching,  and  all  need  more  or  less 
supervision ;  above  all  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  positions 
where  they  would  be  in  danger  from  falling,  or  near  a  fire  or  water. 
Epileptic  patients  decidedly  ought  not  to  marry. 

3.  Specific  treatment. — Innumerable  specifics  have  been  brought 
forward  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  Of  these  the  only  drugs  that  deserve 
special  mention  are  bromides,  especially  bromide  of  potassium  and 
ammonium  ;  belladonna  or  atropine  ;  stramonium  ;  conium  ;  extract 
or  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  ;  preparations  of  zinc,  especially  the 
oxide,  the  sulphate  in  gradually  increasing  doses  up  to  10,  15,  20,  or 
more  grains  thrice  daily,  the  valerianate,  the  acetate,  and  the  bromide ; 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  ;  nitrate  of  silver  in  minute  doses  ;  opium 
in  small  quantities;  and  chloroform  by  inhalation,  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  induce  complete  insensibility,  either  systematically  employed 
at  certain  intervals  daily,  or  only  administered  when  there  are  signs  of 
an  impending  fit.  Nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  recently  recommended. 
Doubtless  all  these  agents  prove  serviceable  in  different  cases,  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  usefully  combined,  as,  for  example,  belladonna 
with  sulphate  of  zinc.  Bromide  of  potassium  has  been  found  eminently 
beneficial  when  given  in  doses  of  gr.  v-xxx  or  more  thrice  daily,  on 
an  empty  stomach.  It  almost  always  lessens  the  number  of  fits  ;  often 
keeps  them  off  entirely,  though  tlie  dose  has  generally  to  be  gradually 
increased  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end ;  and  sometimes  a  complete 
cure  is  effected  by  its  use.  The  bromide  is  found  to  be  particularly 
useful  when  the  attacks  are  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  "haut  mal"  type; 
when  they  are  very  frequent;  and  when  they  occur  mainly  by  day. 
Brown-Sequard  recommends  a  combination  of  bromide  of  potassium 
and  ammonium.  Dr.  Chapman  treats  epilepsy  by  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  ice  to  the  spine,  and  in  some  instances  this  seems  to  be  useful. 
In  obstinate  and  dangerous  cases  local  removal  of  blood  from  the  back 
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of  the  neck,  followed  by  counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  the 
actual  cautery,  setons,  or  issues,  either  over  this  region  or  between  the 
scapulae,  has  been  recommended.  In  very  severe  cases  it  has  also 
been  advocated  to  shave  the  head  and  apply  croton  oil  liniment.  When 
there  is  an  aura  starting  from  limb,  finger,  or  toe,  a  circular  blister 
applied  around  the  part  may  prove  highly  useful.  The  treatment  of 
epilepsy  by  clitoridectomy,  castration,  circumcision,  and  such  methods 
needs  only  be  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  Trephining  the  skull  has 
been  resorted  to  in  some  dangerous  cases  with  advantage. 

4.  Prevention  of  fits. — Some  authorities  attach  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  preventio7i  of  the  fits  in  the  curative  treatment  of 
epilepsy,  by  attending  to  warnings,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  make  the 
attacks  abortive,  and  to  prevent  the  changes  in  the  nerve-centres  which 
increase  the  tendency  to  other  attacks.  The  measures  to  be  adopted 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  premonitory  symptoms.  Thus,  if  a 
sensory  aura  is  felt  in  a  limb,  a  handkerchief  or  band  should  be 
applied  tightly  around  this  part  rapidly,  and  several  times  in  succession. 
A  case  was  under  my  notice  for  a  considerable  time,  in  which  the  aura; 
started  from  the  thumb,  and  the  patient  used  to  prevent  fits  after  a 
severe  struggle  by  drawing  a  handkerchief  tightly  round  the  wrist. 
Brown-Sequard  has  shown  that  the  fits  may  be  averted  by  applying  the 
ligature  round  another  limb ;  as  well  as  by  pinching  or  striking  the 
skin,  or  irritating  its  nerves  by  heat,  cold,  galvanism,  or  repeated  pricks 
with  a  needle.  If  an  involuntary  muscular  contraction  precedes  loss 
of  consciousness,  it  is  recommended  to  draw  forcibly  on  the  contracted 
limbs,  so  as  to  elongate  them  ;  or  a  blow,  .pressure,  or  friction  upon 
parts  where  some  muscles  become  rigid  may  have  an  equally  good 
effect.  In  cases  where  disorders  of  breathing  or  laryngismus  occur  at 
the  outset,  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform  as  an  antesthetic  is  recom- 
mended. In  connection  with  laryngismus,  Brown-Sequard  has  found 
cauterization  of  the  fauces  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
very  efficacious.  Among  other  preventive  measures  available  in  differ- 
ent cases  this  authority  mentions  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  pur- 
gative, or  stimulant;  a  full  dose  of  chloral  hydrate;  subcutaneous 
mjection  of  atropine  or  morphia ;  the  immersion  of  the  hands  in  hot 
water ;  mhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl ;  rapid  and  ample  respirafoiy  move- 
ments for  five  or  six  minutes  ;  jumping  or  running ;  and  reading  very 


Chapter  LX. 

HYSTERIA  AND  ALLIED  AFFECTIONS. 

Pathology  and  ^TiOLOOY.^Hysteria  is  a  very  complex  morbid  con- 
dition, of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely.  It 
belongs  to  the  nervous  disorders,  but  its  exact  seat  cannot  be  localized, 
though  probably  the  brain  is  most  disturbed.  No  characteristic 
pathological  change  has  been  discovered,  but  there  is  probably  some 
nutritive  derangement  of  the  entire  nervous  system.    The  attempt  to 
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localize  the  primary  disorder  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  to  attribute 
the  phenomena  observed  to  vaso-motor  disturbance,  has  no  sufficient 
foundation. 

Hysteria  is  infinitely  more  common  among  females,  beginning  usually 
from  15  to  18  or  20  years  of  age,  but  sometimes  at  a  much  earlier  or 
later  period,  in  exceptional  cases  only  developing  at  the  change  of  life. 
Young  girls,  old  maids,  widows,  and  childless  married  women  are  the 
most  frequent  subjects  of  the  complaint,  and  its  manifestations  often 
cease  after  marriage.  Hysterical  fits  are  more  common,  about  the 
menstrual  periods.  These  facts  have  led  many  to  consider  the  hyste- 
rical condition  as  being  primarily  connected  with  some  disturbance  of 
the  sexual  organs  or  functions,  which  affects  the  nervous  system.  It  has 
thus  been  attributed  to  malpositions  of  the  uterus  ;  undue  sexual 
excitement  and  unsatisfied  desire  ;  venereal  excess ;  and  disordered  men- 
struation, in  the  way  of  menorrhagia,  amenorrhoea,  or  dysmenorrhcea. 
Charcot  attributes  great  importance  to  ovarian  hypersesthesia  as  a  cause 
of  hysteria.  That  uterine  and  ovarian  disturbances  do  help  greatly  in 
exciting  hysterical  attacks  in  a  large  number  of  instances  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  many  eminent  authorities  deny  that  these  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  complaint.  Its  frequency  in  women  is  probably  due  to  the 
inherent  conditions  of  their  nervous  system,  often  aggravated  by  their 
mode  of  existence.  The  general  system  may  be  disordered  by  many 
conditions,  but  the  sexual  functions  assume  an  undue  prominence  m 
the  mind,  and  thus  any  disturbance  in  connection  with  these  functions 
produces  an  exaggerated  effect.  In  many  cases  of  hysteria  there  is 
nothing  wrong  about  the  generative  organs  or  functions,  while  it  occurs 
often  enough  in  married  women  with  families.  The  improvement 
which  frequently  takes  place  after  marriage  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  change  in  habits,  thoughts,  purposes,  occupation,  and  general  sur- 
roundings which  this  event  usually  involves. 

Hysteria  is  in  some  instances  distinctly  traceable  to  digestive  disturb- 
ances, especially  long-continued  constipation  with  accumulation  of 
faeces!  Causes  referable  to  the  mode  in  which  girls  are  brought  up,  and 
to  their  general  habits  of  life,  aid  materially  in  its  production,  such  as 
want  of  useful  occupation  ;  indolent  and  luxurious  habits over-petting 
and  spoiling;  subjection  to  the  petty  worries  of  fashionable  hfe  ; 
keeping  late  hours  at  parties ;  or  reading  sentimental  novels.  Tem- 
perament and  hereditary  predisposition  to  nervous  affections  may  have 
some  influence,  but  the  latter  may  often  be  explained  by  the  patient 
imitating  a  hysterical  mother.  In  not  a  few  cases  hysteria  results  from 
depressing  influences,  such  as  long-continued  anxiety  or  grief;  disap- 
pointed affection  ;  or  over-work,  with  bad  feeding  and  improper  hygienic 
conditions.  It  may  further  depend  upon  some  definite  chronic  disease, 
either  local  or  general.  In  some  instances  the  condition  named 
hysterical  can  only  be  attributed  to  wickedness  and  perversity. 

The  hysterical  state  is  now  and  then  observed  in  males,  but  infinitely 
rarely  an  actual  fit  of  hysteria.  The  subjects  of  this  condition  are 
usually  from  35  to  50  years  of  age,  and  its  causes  are  excessive  veneiy 
or  masturbation ;  over-work,  with  long-continued  worry  and  anxiety ; 
excessive  and  prolonged  mental  labour ;  senile  degeneration ;  or  com- 
mencing chronic  cerebral  disease. 
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The  exciting  cause  of  the  first  hysterical  fit  is  generally  some  powerful 
and  sudden  emotional  disturbance,  such  as  a  fright,  but  this  maybe 
very  slight,  if  the  patient  has  previously  been  in  a  state  of  mental 
restraint,  with  pent-up  feelings ;  or  has  been  subject  to  depressing 
influences  for  a  considerable  period.  Subsequent  paroxysms  also  are 
liable  to  arise  from  a  much  slighter  disturbance  than  that  which  brought 
on  the  first  attack.  Suppressed  laughter  may  lead  to  very  severe  fits  of 
hysteria.  Occasionally  they  result  from  physical  disturbance,  such 
as  injury ;  loss  of  blood ;  or  some  acute  illness. 

Symptoms.— It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  varieties 
of  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  presented  in  cases  of  so-called 
hysteria.  There  is  scarcely  a  complaint  which  may  not  be  simulated. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  prominent  features  are  an  undue  excita- 
bility of  the  emotions,  with  defect  in  the  power  of  the  mil  and  intellect ; 
alterations  in  the  general  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  in  the  special  senses' 
usually  m  the  directions  of  hypersesthesia  and  dysesthesia ;  and  a  ten- 
dency to  involuntary  muscular  movements,  or  to  some  other  disturbance 
of  the  motor  functions.  It  mil  be  necessary  to  describe  first  the 
characters  of  certain  paroxysms  or  hysterical  fits;  and  then  to  point 
out  some  of  the  principal  phenomena  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
hysterical  state. 

The  hysterical  fit.— As  a  rule  a  fit  of  hysteria  occurs  when 
other  persons  are  present,  and  never  comes  on  during  sleep  The 
attack  13  not  sudden,  but  gi-adually  worked  up  to,  the  patient  generally 
havmg  time  to  place  herself  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  to  adjust  her 
dress ;  U  is  often  preceded  by  sighing,  sobbing,  laughing,  moaning, 
nonsensical  talking,  gesticulation,  or  a  feeling  of  globus  hystericus,  but 
not  by  any  peculiar  cry.  During  the  actual  fit  there  may  be  apiDarent 
unconsciousness,  but  this  is  not  complete,  as  can  be  determiiied  by 
touching  the  conjunctiva;  while  the  patient  is  generally  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  around,  and  looks  out  from  under  her  eyelids  occasionally 
bpasraodic  movements  are  observed,  varying  from  slight  twitchings  in 
the  limbs  to  powerful  general  convulsive  movements,  or  almost  tetanic 
^^^^'^  '^'""SS^^  violently  and  throw  themselves  about, 
DnrL  ""^^        frequently  turned  in,  and  the  hands  clenched. 

JJuring  these  movements,  which  may  last  only  a  few  moments,  or  for  an 
indehmte  time  with  or  without  intermissions,  there  is  no  lividitv  of  the 
face  or  other  sign  of  interference  with  respiration.  Breathing  is  noisv 
""^^aZT"    \^^'^^  """^^  spluttering  sounds  are  frequently 

mam  .1"'  .^^  tl?roat  and  mouth.  The  pupils  are  not  dilated;  in 
many  cases  slight  internal  strabismus  is  observed,  and  the  eves  are 
turned  up  from  time  to  time.  The  pulse  is  normal.  There  is  S  biting 
Itr^  y"^'-  ^""^  '"-'^^^  the  mouth.    The  paroxysm 

folS^TX'lf  "r'^  ^J^"?'  ^^"Shing.  sighing,  or  yawniig  "ul  i 
ioiio\\ecl  by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  but  not  usually  by  coma  though  in 
rare  instances  the  patient  falls  into  a  kind  of  proloiSed  toncf  FrS 
Z^lt:^f.T''r'''  '-^^  P^-^'-^  there  fs  often  a 

K  state  of  h  '^^'^''^  ^^^^^^^       '-^"ack  is  followed 

for  hetactions  '"^  the  patient  is  not  responsible 

The  hysterical  state.-The  chief  .  deviations  which  so-called 
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hysterical  patients  may  present  may  be  considered  as  they  affect  the 
mental,  sensory,  and  motor  functions  respectively. 

a.  Mental.  There  is  defect  of  will  and  of  mental  power,  while  the 
emotional  functions  are  not  under  proper  control,  being  very  readily 
excited,  and  tending  to  lead  to  exaggerated  actions.  Some  patients  say 
they  cannot  perform  various  acts,  such  as  standing,  walking,  or  speaking, 
which  they  do  perfectly  well  when  they  forget  themselves.  Frequently 
the  spirits  fluctuate  very  rapidly  and  without  cause,  from  morbid  cheer- 
fulness to  despondency,  and  the  hysterical  patient  sobs,  sighs,  cries,  or 
laughs  without  adequate  reason.  Ideation  and  thought  may  be  over- 
active in  some  respects,  but  the  general  intellectual  vigour  is  much 
impaired.  Many  hysterical  patients  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
They  have  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  self-importance ;  seek  attention 
from  others  ;  and  are  as  a  rule  never  so  pleased  as  when  they  become 
objects  of  attraction  or  sympathy,  or  are  creating  a  sensation  ;  which 
accounts  for  "  fasting-girls,"  trances,  some  cases  of  supposed  somnam- 
bulism, and  allied  conditions.  Many  are  very  restless,  irritable,  and  im- 
patient. Others,  however,  seem  simply  indifferent  to  all  around,  and 
remain  melancholy,  silent,  motionless,  and  apathetic  for  long  periods  to- 
gether, caring  nothing  about  dress  or  anything  else.  In  some  cases  a 
form  of  mania  sets  in.  Hysterical  patients  are  strongly  disposed  to 
take  to  drinking  to  excess. 

b.  Sensory.    Commonly  a  condition  of  general  exaggerated  sensi- 
bility, hyperaesthesia,  or  nervousness  exists,  both  as  regards  cutaneous 
sensation  and  the  special  senses,  an  unusually  slight  stimulus  bemg 
recognized  or  producing  an  undue  effect.    Further,  there  is  often  a 
condition  of  dysesthesia,  or  of  painful  sensation  from  slight  irritation. 
This  is  evidenced  chiefly  by  cutaneous  tenderness  in  certain  parts, 
sometimes  intense,  especially  in  the  left  side  ;  along  some  portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  spinal  column,  slight  pressure  over  which  will  often  cause 
severe  pains  to  shoot  to  distant  parts  ;  around  the  joints  ;  and  over  the 
abdomen.     The  tenderness  is  greatly  diminished  by  taking  off  the 
patient's  attention,  and  it  is  very  superficial,  signs  of  suffermg  being 
elicited  by  a  slight  touch  or  a  pinch  of  the  skin,  but  not  when  steady 
and  firm  pressure  is  made,  or  when  a  joint  is  rudely  jogged.  _  Dyscesthesia 
from  slight  stimuli  may  also  be  evinced  in  connection  mth  the  special 
senses.    Spontaneous  pains  are  commonly  complained  of  in  various 
parts,  of  a  more  or  less  neuralgic  character,  frequently  described  as 
very  intense,  and  being  especially  seated  at  the  top  or  back  of  the  head, 
here  often  assuming  the  characters  of  clavus  hystericus;  in  the  left 
side;  along  the  back;  over  the  sacrum  or  coccyx;  and  in  the  joints. 
ParEesthesise,  such  as  formication,  numbness,  tingling,  flashes  of  light, 
tinnitus  aurium,  or  a  peculiar  smell  or  taste,  are  also  common.  A 
curious  sensation  often  complained  of  is  that  named  globus  hystericus, 
which  is  a  feeling  of  constriction  or  of  a  "  ball  in  the  throat,  either 
fixed  there  and  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  choking,  the  patient 
making  all  kinds  of  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  ascending  up- 
wards from  the  epigastrium,  or  even  from  below  this  region     In  excep- 
tional cases  hypsesthesia  or  even  complete  anesthesia  of  the  skm  and 
deeper  structures,  or  of  the  special  senses,  is  observed.    Anesthesia  is 
generally  limited  in  extent,  and  irregular  in  distribution,  but  there  may 
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be  hemi-an£esthesia,  or  the  loss  of  sensation  is  confined  to  the  lower 
limbs,  or  may  be  generally  distributed.    Hysterical  hemi-ansesthesia 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete.    There  is  often  analgesia,  mth  or 
without  insensibility  to  heat  and  cold.    Its  characteristic  features,  when 
the  hemi-anossthesia  is  complete,  have  been  described  by  Charcot  and 
others  as  follows  : — There  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  separating 
the  ancesthetic  from  the  healthy  part,  often  corresponding  closely  to  the 
median  line ;  the  affected  side  is  comparatively  cold  and  pale ;  there 
is  a  more  or  les^  permanent  ischsemia,  and  in  intense  cases  there  may 
be  a  difficulty  in  inducing  bleeding  by  pricking  the  anaesthetic  part  with 
a  pin ;  the  mucous  membranes  are  involved  as  well  as  the  skin  ;  the 
organs  of  the  special  senses  are  affected  to  some  extent  on  the  anjesthetic 
side,  and  in  connection  with  vision  the  phenomenon  called  ac/irof/m/qpsia 
may  be  observed  in  some  cases ;  the  viscera  do  not  seem  to  be  impli- 
cated, but,  on  the  contrary,  ovarian  hyperesthesia  is  observed  on  the 
aneesthetic  side.    If  paresis  or  contracture  supervenes,  it  shows  itself 
on  the  affected  side.    The  hemi-ansesthesia  is  mostly  permanent,  but 
presents  variations  in  degree,  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  phenomena, 
some  of  which  are  also  liable  to  fluctuate.     Patients  may  be  quite 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  this  symptom.     Charcot  attaches  great 
importance  to  ovarian  hypersesthesia  or  ovarialgia  in  cases  of  hysteria, 
to  which  he  attributes  the  following  characters  :— It  is  indicated  by 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  usually  felt  on  one  side, 
especially  the  left,  but  sometimes  on  both,  and  occupying  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  hypogastric  region.     It  may  be  extremely  acute,  the 
patient  not  tolerating  the  slightest  touch but  in  other  cases  pressure 
IS  necessary  to  bring  it  out.     The  ovary  may  be  felt  to  be  tumefied 
and  enlarged.  When  the  condition  is  unilateral,  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  hemi-ansesthesia,  paresis,  or  contracture,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
ovarialgia ;  if  it  is  bilateral,  these  phenomena  also  become  bilateral. 
Pressure  upon  the  ovary  brings  out  certain  sensations  which  constitute 
the  ajcra  hysterica,  but  firm  and  systematic  compression  has  frequently 
a  decisive  effect  upon  the  hysterical  convulsive  attack,  the  intensity  of 
^vhlch  It  can  diminish,  and  even  the  cessation  of  which  it  may  some- 
times determine,  though   it  has    no   effect  upon   the  permanent 
symptoms  of  hysteria  (Charcot).     The  bladder  or  rectum  may  be 
affected  as  regards  their  sensation  in  cases  of  hysteria,  leading  to  great 
accumulation  of  urine  or  fseces,  of  which  the  patient  is  not  aware. 

c.  Motor.  Voluntary  movements  are  generally  defective,  and  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  is  weakened ;  while  all  kinds  of  in- 
voluntary movements  are  exaggerated  and  very  readily  excited,  namely 
those  due  to  emotions,  ideas,  sensations,  reflex  irritation,  and  organic 
causes.  The  hysterical  patient  starts  suddenly  from  any  slight  dis- 
turbance, rushes  about  under  the  influence  of  some  notion  or  other 
and  does  various  other  silly,  acts.  Spasmodic  movements  or  fixed  rigi- 
}\?  ^'r""^"^.  muscles  are  not  uncommonly  observed,  independent 
ot  nts  ot  hysteria,  while  cramps  are  very  common,  as  well  as  spasms  of 
interna  organs  Occasionally  some  form  of  motor  paralysis  is  noticed  • 
generally  it  follows  a  liysterical  paroxysm,  and  is  limited  to  one  limb,  or 
more  often  to  a  part  of  it,  but  may  be  more  or  less  hemiplegic,  para- 
plegic, or  even  general  in  its  distribution.    As  a  rule  sensation  is  not 
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impaired  in  the  paralyzed  part ;  the  paralysis  is  incomplete ;  nutrition  is 
not  at  all  impaired,  or  only  slightly  after  long  duration  of  the  paralysis; 
while  electric  irritability  is  usually  unaffected,  though  electric  sensibility 
may  be  lessened,  and  now  and  then  both  are  diminished  or  lost. 
Sometimes  rigid  flexion  of  one  or  more  joints  is  observed,  difficult  to 
overcome,  which  is  evidently  partly  due  to  voluntary  opposition  by  the 
patient,  and  when  it  is  overcome  the  limb  rapidly  assumes  its  former 
position,  sometimes  flying  back  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk.  Hysteri- 
cal paralysis  is  liable  to  rapid  changes,  and  may  cease  suddenly.  Under 
chloroform  it  completely  disappears,  and  power  is  restored.  The  im- 
portant diagnostic  marks  of  hysterical  hemiplegia  are  that  it  is  usually 
incomplete ;  that  the  tongue  and  face  are  rarely  involved,  though  there 
may  be  ptosis ;  that  the  manner  of  walking  is  different  from  that 
characteristic  of  true  hemiplegia,  there  being  merely  a  dragging  of  the 
leg  without  any  swinging  movement,  while  the  toes  are  raised ;  and  that 
when  the  patient  is  made  to  bend  forward,  the  arm  is  held  back.  In 
paraplegia  also  the  paralysis  is  rarely  complete,  and  one  leg  is  more 
affected  than  the  other,  generally  the  left ;  movement  of  the  limbs  can 
often  be  readily  performed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  but  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  walk,  the  patient  being  well-supported  on  either 
side,  all  power  and  control  over  the  muscles  seems  to  be  gone,  and 
she  falls  if  the  support  is  removed,  but  generally  manages  to  recover 
herself  suddenly  when  near  the  ground.  The  bladder  and  rectum 
are  usually  unaffected.  Aphonia  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysterical 
patients,  resulting  from  laryngeal  paralysis.  Here  there  is  no  alter- 
ation in  the  quaHty  of  the  voice  as  a  rule,  but  it  becomes  a  mere 
whisper,  and  if  the  patient  is  asked  to  make  an  effort  to  speak,  even 
the  power  of  whispering  may  be  lost.  This  aphonia  often  comes 
on  and  disappears  with  remarkable  suddenness,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  emotion.  Some  hysterical  patients  refuse  even 
to  attempt  to  speak.  A  curious  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  observed 
sometimes,  constituting  the  so-called  phaniom  tumour.  This  region 
presents  a  symmetrical  prominence  in  front,  often  of  large  size,  wth 
a  constriction  below  the  margin  of  the  thorax  and  above  the  pubes. 
The  enlargement  is  quite  smooth  and  uniform ;  soft ;  very  mobile  as  a 
whole  from  side  to  side  ;  somewhat  resonant  but  variable  on  percussion ; 
and  not  painful.  Vaginal  examination  gives  negative  results  ;  and  under 
chloroform  the  prominence  immediately  subsides,  returning  again  as 
the  patient  regains  consciousness. 

Most  hysterical  patients  are  out  of  health,  many  of  them  being  weak 
and  ansemic.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  even  when  they 
eat  but  a  very  small  amount,  nutrition  often  does  not  seem  to  fail. 
Among  the  numerous  symptoms  complained  of  in  different  cases  may 
be  mentioned  : — a.  Digestive  disturbances,  especially  flatulence ;  bor- 
borygmi ;  copious  eructations  ;  cardialgia  ;  depraved  appetite  ;  fulness 
after  food;  obstinate  constipation;  intestinal  colic  or  gastralgia. 
b.  Circulatory  disorders,  many  of  them  due  to  A'aso-motor  disturbance, 
such  as  palpitation ;  tendency  to  syncope  ;  epigastric  pulsation  ;  throb- 
bing of  vessels ;  coldness  of  the  extremities  ;  sudden  flushing  and  heat 
of  the  face.  c.  Respiratory  symptoms,  for  example,  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion across  the  chest ;  fits  of  hurried  and  laboured  breathing,  some- 
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times  assuming  a  very  serious  aspect ;  spasmodic,  irritable,  dry  cough, 
of  long  duration,  and  having  a  peculiar  squeaking,  barking,  or  howling 
quality ;  hiccup ;  and  spitting  of  blood.  d.  Menstrual  disorders, 
e.  Disorders  of  micturition.  There  may  be  great  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  with  frequent  micturition ;  or  in  other  cases  dysuria  is  pre- 
sent, the  urine  being  retained.  Oliguria  or  even  total  suppression  of 
urine  may  be  a  transient  phenomenon  in  hysterical  cases  ;  and  Charcot 
believes  that  hysterical  ischuria  may  occur  as  a  permanent  symptom, 
in  connection  with  which  repeated  vomitings  take  place,  the  ejected 
matters  occasionally,  it  is  said,  presenting  the  appearance  and  exhaling 
the  odour  of  urine,  and  yielding  on  chemical  analysis  a  certain  quantity 
of  urea.  This  condition  is  not  accompanied  with  any  of  the  signs  of 
ursemia.  Many  authorities  doubt  the  reality  of  its  occurrence,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  unquestionably  merely  a  pretended  symptom. 

The  exact  grouping  of  the  phenomena  above  described  is  extremely 
variable  in  different  cases,  and  also  in  the  same  case  from  time  to  time. 
The  hysterical  state  may  be  permanent ;  or  it  only  breaks  out  at  inter- 
vals, with  greater  or  less  intensity.  It  is  in  connection  with  hysteria  that 
the  peculiar  phenomena  supposed  to  arise  from  applying  different  metals 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  have  been  noticed. 

Hystero-epilepsy. — A  few  observations  may  be  made  here  with 
reference  to  the  condition  which  has  been  termed  hystero-epilepsy  or 
epileptiform  hysteria.  In  this  condition  paroxysms  occur,  characterized 
by  great  intensity  of  the  convulsive  phenomena,  combined  with  certain 
more  or  less  marked  features  which  recal  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy. 
The  cases  thus  denominated  present  various  charactei's.  In  one  group, 
which  is  the  most  frequent,  the  hysterical  seizures  and  epileptic  fits 
remain  distinct — hystero-epilepsy  with  distinct  crises,  and  as  subdivisions 
of  this  group  Charcot  gives  the  following  : — a.  Epilepsy  is  the  primary 
disease,  upon  which  hysteria  becomes  grafted,  most  frequently  at  the 
period  of  puberty,  b.  Epilepsy  is  superadded  to  hysteria.  This  variety 
is  much  rarer,  c.  Combinations  of  a  secondary  order — (i.)  Convulsive 
hysteria  coexists  along  with  petit  nial.  (ii.)  Convulsive  epilepsy  is 
superadded  to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  non- convulsive  hysteria, 
e.g.,  contracture,  ancesthesia,  &c.  In  another  group  the  attacks  are  of 
a  mixed  c}n2iX-&.(i\.tx— hystero-epilepsy  with  combined  crises.  This  class  of 
cases  is  thus  described  by  Charcot :—  a.  'l"he  mixed  attack  is  from  the 
outset  epileptiform  hysteria,  b.  The  hysterical  aura  always  constitutes 
a  prominent  symptom.  It  occupies  the  abdomen,  being  generally  of 
long  duration,  and  does  not  affect  the  head  from  the  first,  or  one  of  the 
extremities,  as  takes  place  in  epilepsy  with  aura.  c.  In  the  convulsive 
attack  there  is  at  first  an  epileptic  phase— ?^  sudden  shriek,  extreme 
pallor,  loss  of  consciousness,  a  fall,  distortion  of  the  features— then 
tome  rigidity  seizes  on  all  the  members.  Tliis  rigidity  is  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  the  clonic  convulsions,  brief  in  duration,  limited  in  oscillation, 
predommating  on  one  side  of  the  body.  The  face  may  become  greatly 
tumefied  and  violet-coloured.  There  is  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
foam  is  sometimes  bloody.  Finally,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
may  follow,  with  coma,  and  stertorous  respiration  during  a  less  or  greater 
length  of  time.  d.  To  this  first  phase  the  clonic  phase  succeeds.  Then 
all  is  hysteria;  great  gesticulations,  having  a  purposive  character,  super- 
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vene,  and  sometimes  violent  contortions  are  made,  characteristic  of  the 
most  various  passions,  such  as  terror,  hatred,  &c.  At  the  same  time 
paroxysmal  delirium  breaks  out.  c.  The  termination  of  the  attack  is 
marked  by  sobs,  tears,  laughter,  &c.  These  different  phases  do  not 
always  succeed  each  other  in  so  regular  a  manner ;  they  get  entangled 
occasionally,  and  now  one,  now  the  other  predominates. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  hystero-epileptic  seizures,  some  authorities 
regard  them  as  a  mixture  or  combination  of  the  two  complaints — a 
hybrid  composed  half  of  hysteria  and  half  of  epilepsy.  According  to 
another  view,  hysteria  is  the  sole  and  original  disease,  and  the  convul- 
sion, epileptic  in  form,  only  appears  as  an  accessory  element.  This  is 
the  view  which  Charcot  supports,  on  the  following  grounds:— The 
epileptic  type  is  never  represented  in  the  seizure-fits,  save  in  an  imper- 
fect manner ;  there  is  never  any  history  of  pdit  vial  or  of  epileptic 
vertigo  ;  and  even  when  tlie  attacks  are  frequently  repealed,  obnubila- 
tion of  the  intellect  and  dementia  are  never  the  consequences.  Again, 
in  rapidly  succeeding  fits  of  true  epilepsy  the  temperature  rises  quickly 
to  a  high  degi-ee,  accompanied  with  serious  symptoms,  and  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  fatal  termination ;  whereas  in  hystero-epilepsy  the  tempera- 
ture rarely  exceeds  the  normal  standard,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
patient  is  not  of  a  kind  to  inspire  uneasiness,  even  if  the  fits  are  very 
numerous,  and  continue  for  several  days. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  connection  also  just  to  allude  to  certain 
curious  nervous  phenomena  occasionally  observed,  i.  Catalepsy. — 
In  this  condition  the  will  seems  to  be  cut  off  from  certain  muscles,  and' 
whatever  position  the  affected  part  is  placed  in,  for  instance,  a  limb,  it 
will  remain  fixed  thus  for  an  indefinite  time.  Catalepsy  may  or  may 
not  be  accompanied  with  unconsciousness.  Sensation  is  usually  much 
impaired,  and  may  be  lost.  This  condition  is  sometimes  associated 
with  organic  disease  of  the  brain ;  or  with  serious  organic  visceral 
disease.  2.  Trance.— Here  the  individual  lies  as  if  dead,  being  ghastly 
pale,  circulation  and  respiration  having  almost  ceased.  Persons  in  a 
trance  have  even  been  "  laid  out "  as  dead.  3.  Ecstasy.— The  patient 
pretends  to  see  visions.  Often  this  is  combined  with  ridiculous  dancing 
movements,  such  as  are  practised  by  certain  religious  communities. 

Diagnosis.— Attention  to  the  characters  described  as  pertaining  to 
a  hysterical  paroxysm,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arises,  will 
usually  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  from  epileptic  and  all  other  kinds 
of  fits.  In  women  hysteria  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  as  explam- 
ing  many  of  the  ailments  of  which  they  complain.  Among  the  most 
iniportant  affections  which  it  may  simulate  are  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  ;  disease  of  the  spinal  column  ;  peritonitis  ;  abdommal 
tumours;  laryngitis;  and  diseases  of  joints.  The  general  signs  of 
hysteria  ;  the  absence  nf  pyrexia  or  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
belonging  to  the  several  affections ;  the  peculiar  superficial  nature  of 
any  pain  or  tenderness  present ;  the  characters  of  the  different  kinds 
of  paralysis,  as  already  described;  and  the  effects  of  the  administration 
of  chloroform,  will  in  most  cases  enable  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  be 

arrived  at.  ,    •      r  •„ 

Treatment— I.  Of  a  hysterical  fit.— But  little  interference  is 
needed  as  a  rule.    An  important  matter  is  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous 
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officious  and  sympathizing  individuals  who  generally  surround  the 
patient.  She  should  be  treated  firmly  but  kindly,  an  endeavour  being 
made  to  gain  her  confidence,  first  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
the  fit  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  injury,  and  the  clothes  should 
be  loosened  about  the  neck  and  chest.  If  anything  further  is  demanded, 
affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  face  ;  the  application  of  ammonia  to  the 
nostrils ;  or  the  plan  of  closing  firmly  the  nostrils  and  mouth  for  an 
instant,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe,  may  be  resorted  to.  In 
obstinate  cases  a  moderate  galvanic  shock  does  no  harm.  If  any 
medicine  is  needed,  spirits  of  ammonia  with  valerian  or  assafoetida 
may  be  given.  Charcot  has  revived  the  treatment  formerly  adopted, 
of  making  firm  pressure  over  the  ovarian  region  to  check  hysterical 
fits,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  severe  type. 

2.  Of  the  hysterical  state.— The  management  of  persistent  and 
confinned  hysteria  is  often  very  difficult.    Mental  and  moral  guidance  is 
most  important,  and  the  patient  should  be  taught  to  look  away  from 
herself  and  her  grievances,  and  to  engage  in  some  useful  occupation. 
Any  injurious  habit  must  be  rectified.    Change  of  scene  and  associa- 
tions, especially  with  travelling,  is  often  very  serviceable.    Any  cause 
of  discomfort  at  home  or  elsewhere  should  be  removed,  if  possible. 
General  treatment,  directed  to  the  state  of  the  system  and  of  the  blood, 
is  often  most  beneficial ;  attention  being  also  paid  to  diet,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.    On  no  account  should  hysterical  patients 
be  encouraged  to  take  alcoholic  stimulants.    Various  symptoms  often 
call  for  interference.    Pains  in  different  parts  are  best  relieved  by  bella- 
donna or  opium  plasters  or  liniments ;  that  about  the  joints  by  warm 
poultices   or  fomentations  sprinkled  with   laudanum.  Hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  may  be  required.    For  restlessness  and  sleep- 
lessness bromide  of  potassium  is  the  best  remedy.    Paralysis  must  be 
treated  by  electricity ;  and  rigidity  counteracted  by  fixing  the  limbs  in 
other  positions  by  means  of  spUnts  or  other  mechanical  apparatus,  and 
by  passive  movements.    If  necessary,  chloroform  may  be  used  ;  this 
agent  may  also  be  employed  to  get  rid  of  a  "  phantom  tumour."  I 
have  often  found  aphonia  to  be  cured  by  applying  a  small  blister  across 
the  larynx,  or  even  a  strip  of  belladonna  plaster,  these  probably  acting 
by  exerting  a  mental  influence.    In  obstinate  cases  the  vocal  cords 
may  be  galvanized  ;  or  the  patient  may  be  charged  with  franklinic 
electricity,  and  sparks  then  taken  from  over  the  larynx.    It  is  ques- 
tionable how  far  such  drugs  as  assafoetida  and  valerian  are  useful  in 
hysteria,  when  used  as  a  means  of  cure,  except  in  being  very  disagree- 
able ;  they  are  valuable,  however,  as  antispasmodics. 
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Chapter  LXI. 
HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

Etiology. — The  affection  thus  named  is  in  reaUty  merely  a  mental 
condition,  characterized  by  inordinate  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  his  own.  real  or  supposed  bodily  ailments  and  sensations. 
Adult  males  of  the  better  class,  who  have  no  occupation,  are  the  usual 
subjects  of  the  complaint,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  ^^ath  it  in 
lesser  degrees  among  working  men  in  out-patient  hospital  practice. 

Symptoms.— As  a  rule  some  actual  disease  sets  up  the  hypochon- 
driacal state  originally,  especially  digestive  or  biliary  disorders  ;  venereal 
disease  ;  or  some  acute  illness.  In  other  instances  the  symptoms  are 
from  the  first  quite  imaginary.  The  precise  symptoms  complained  of 
vary  much,  and  they  are  liable  to  change  from  time  to  time,  or  new 
phenomena  are  added,  for  which  the  hypochondriac  is  ever  on  the 
look-out.  These  patients  generally  present  a  healthy  appearance,  while 
they  sleep  and  perform  their  ordinary  functions  satisfactorily.  In 
typical  cases  they  go  the  round  of  the  "  doctors,"  if  they  can  afford 
it ;  take  any  amount  of  physic,  which  they  want  to  be  always  changing, 
being  particularly  anxious  to  try  any  new  remedy  that  becomes 
fashionable ;  are  delighted  to  talk  about  their  ailments,  often  making 
use  of  scientific  terms ;  consult  every  medical  work  .they  can  get  hold 
of;  like  to  be  examined  again  and  again ;  and  are  often  themselves 
much  addicted  to  examining  their  pulse,  tongue,  urine,  and  stools. 
They  are  very  particular  about  their  food  and  drink,  and  often  as  to 
their  dress  and  general  "get-up."  Hydropathic  and  similar  estaWish- 
ments,  as  well  as  districts  famed  for  mineral  waters,  are  favourite 
places  of  resort  for  hypochondriacs.  Their  moral  character,  and  their 
feelings  towards  friends  remain  unaltered.  These  cases  are  always  very 
difficult  to  improve,  being  frequently  quite  incurable.  Ultimately  they 
may  become  -wretched  misanthropes,  and  exclude  themselves  from  all 
society.  In  the  less  pronounced  cases  hypochondriacs  merely  fix  their 
attention  on  one  or  more  symptoms,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
these  are  not  due  to  some  serious  disease.  The  condition  named 
agoraphobia  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  hypochondriasis,  in  which 
the  patient  dreads  being  out  in  the  streets  alone,  and  cannot  go  into 
the  midst  of  any  public  gathering. 

Treatment. — The  main  point  in  treating  hypochondriacs  is  for  the 
practitioner  to  try  to  acquire  some  control  over  them,  and  to  make 
them  believe  in  him,  by  investigating  their  case  properly,  and  showing 
that  he  takes  an  interest  in  and  thoroughly  understands  it.  They 
cannot  be  talked  out  of  their  ailments,  but  kind  and  judicious  reasoning 
may  often  do  much,  and  they  should  be  urged  to  take  oif  their  attention 
from  their  symptoms,  to  mingle  in  society,  travel,  or  otherwise  occupy 
themselves.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  bathing,  exercise,  and  other 
modes  of  promoting  the  general  health.    The  diet  and  state  of  the 
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digestive  organs  should  also  be  regulated.  As  to  medicines,  something 
has  generally  to  be  administered  to  hypochondriacs,  and  the  best  plan 
is  just  to  treat  the  prominent  symptoms,  taking  care  not  to  give  any- 
thing that  can  do  harm.  It  is  often  very  useful  to  send  such  subjects  to 
hydropathic  institutions  or  mineral  spas,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
change  they  experience,  and  the  society  they  meet. 


Chapter  LXII. 

CHOREA— ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

/Etiology  and  Pathology.— Many  views  have  been  advanced  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  named  chorea,  but  it  will  not  serve  any 
practical  purpose  to  allude  to  them  all  in  this  work. 

No  morbid  appearances  have  yet  been  acknowledged  as  characteristic 
of  chorea.  In  a  valuable  communication  read  before  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  the  morbid  appearances  observed  in 
several  fatal  cases  were  described  as  Avidely-spread  symmetrical  hyper- 
semia  and  its  consequences,  affecting  the  nervous  centres,  but  especially 
the  ganglia  'at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  particularly  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter,  and  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  its 
grey  matter.  The  hyperaemia  was  most  marked  in  the  arteries,  and  its 
effects  became  apparent  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  viz., 
haemorrhages,  peri-arterial  exudations  and  degenerations,  and  spots  of 
sclerosis  in  chronic  cases.  To  this  increased  vascularity  and  its  con- 
sequences Dr.  Dickinson  would  attribute  the  phenomena  of  chorea, 
localizing  the  disturbance  chiefly  in  the  spinal  cord.  He  considers  it 
as  mainly  produced  by  causes  belonging  to  two  classes,  viz.,  the  rheu- 
matic condition ;  and  various  kinds  of  irritation,  mental  and  reflex,  in 
connection  with  the  nervous  system.  He  regards  the  lesions  as  points 
of  irritation,  calculated  to  excite  nervous  functions  unduly,  and  thus 
to  lead  to  muscular  excitement. 

A  theory  which  was  first  started  by  Kirkes,  and  which  is  supported 
by  Hughlings  Jackson,  Broadbent,  and  others,  attributes  chorea  to 
minute  emboli,  which  are  conveyed  from  deposits  on  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  become  lodged  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  convolutions  near 
the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami ;  or  in  these  centres  themselves, 
and  other  neighbouring  parts  of  the  brain.  Broadbent  localizes  the 
mischief  in  the  corpora  striata ;  Jackson  in  the  adjoining  convolutions. 
Bastian  regards  the  plugs  as  being  of  the  nature  of  thrombi,  which 
are  formed  of  accumulations  of  white  corpuscles.  As  a  consequence 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  affected  nerve-centres  results,  leading  to  dis- 
turbance, but  not  to  complete  abolition  of  their  functions.  The  embolic 
theory  is  believed  especially  to  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  chorea 
accompanies  acute  rheumatism.  When  this  disease  attacks  young 
persons,  choreic  symptoms  are  very  liable  to  arise.  Occasionally  signs  of 
endocarditis  or  pericarditis  occur  along  with  chorea,  and  also  a  high 
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temperature,  but  no  joint-symptoms.  It  is  highly  probable,  however, 
that  the  derangement  of  the  vascular  supply,  and  of  the  nutrition  of 
the_  nerve-ganglia,  which  leads  to  chorea,  may  result  from  other  causes 
besides  embolism,  such  as  slight  local  disease  or  haemorrhage  ;  disease 
of  the  vessels ;  mental  shock  ;  reflex  irritation  conveyed  from  some 
distant  part;  or  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  Some  writers  have 
maintained  that  chorea  is  due  to  a  certain  definite  change  in  the  blood, 
and  that  the  complaint  is  allied  to  the  acute  specific  diseases.  In 
many  cases  anaemia  is  observed.  Apart  from  rheumatic  fever,  by  far 
the  most  frequent  exdti?ig  cause  of  chorea  is  a  sudden  fright,  especially 
when  acting  on  a  child  previously  weak  and  anfemic.  The  complaint 
may,  however,  arise  from  other  forms  of  emotional  disturbance,  or  from 
imitation,  when  children  associate  with  others  who  are  suffering  from 
chorea  ;  from  injury  to  the  head  or  to  some  local  nerve ;  reflex  irri- 
tation connected  with  worms ;  painful  second  dentition ;  masturbation  ; 
menstrual  derangements  ;  or  pregnancy.  Frequently  no  obvious  cause 
can  be  made  out,  except  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  general 
system. 

There  are  some  important  predisposing  causes  of  chorea,  viz.,  the 
female  sex ;  early  age,  especially  from  5  to  15;  hereditary  tendency 
to  various  neuroses  ;  bad  living  and  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions, 
with  consequent  imperfect  nutrition ;  a  recent  attack  of  some  acute 
lowering  illness ;  and  a  damp  and  cold  climate  or  season.  Anomalous 
choreiform  movements  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  in  connection 
with  various  organic  cerebral  diseases.  Certain  movements  observed  in 
children,  and  also  in  adults,  are  merely  the  result  of  a  bad  habit,  such 
as  frequent  closure  of  the  eyelids,  or  twitching  of  the  mouth. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  characterized  by  peculiar  persistent  involun- 
tary movements  of  various  muscles,  partaking  of  the  character  of  clonic 
spasms  ;  with  loss  of  control  over  voluntary  actions,  the  will  appearing 
to  have  its  influence  over  the  muscles  diminished,  while  co-ordinating 
power  is  impaired.  The  complaint  generally  runs  a  definite  course, 
though  of  variable  duration,  the  symptoms  setting  in  gradually  ;  reach- 
ing their  height  in  about  two  or  three  weeks,  at  which  they  remain  for 
a  variable  time ;  and  then  subsiding.  Sometimes,  however,  chorea 
remains  as  a  chronic  condition.  The  first  signs  which  attract  notice 
are  that  the  patient  seems  restless  and  fidgety,  cannot  keep  quiet,  jerks 
one  of  the  limbs  about  occasionally,  halts  or  drags  one  of  the  legs  in 
walking,  makes  grimaces,  performs  various  acts  awkwardly,  or  drops 
and  breaks  things.  The  phenomena  of  the  established  disease  are 
very  characteristic.  The  term  "  insanity  of  the  muscles  "  has  been 
well  applied  to  the  absurd,  disorderly,  involuntary  movements  which 
are  observed.  As  a  rule  they  are  moderate  in  intensity,  and  not 
painful;  they  exhibit  great  variety  in  combination,  being  not  mere 
jerks  of  the  muscles,  but  more  like  restless  movements,  indicating 
complex  co-ordinations,  and  often  conveying  an  idea  of  purpose  or 
design.  The  head  is  moved  about  in  various  directions ;  the  face 
exhibits  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  smiles,  frowns,  and  grimaces  ;  the 
tongue  is  often  thrust  out  and  coiled  and  then  withdrawn  again,  or 
pushed  into  the  cheek,  or  drawn  into  the  throat,  as  if  an  attempt  were 
being  made  to  swallow  it.    The  shoulders  are  jerked  up,  and  the  arms 
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thrown  about,  while  various  fidgety  movements  are  carried  on  with  the 
hands  and  fingers.  The  legs  are  fi-equently  unaffected,  being  in  all 
cases  much  less  disturbed  than  the  arms.  Respiratory  movements 
are  infrequent,  jerky,  and  irregular,  the  natural  relations  of  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  movements  being  perverted  during  breathing ; 
sometimes  there  is  a  dry  nervous  cough  or  grunting  sound.  It  does 
not  often  happen  that  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  seem  to  be  much 
affected,  but  choreic  patients  are  usually  unable  to  sit  or  lie  quietly  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  rarely  implicated, 
those  of  the  pharynx  never.  Very  commonly  these  involuntary  move- 
ments commence  and  are  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the  other ;  or 
they  may  be  entirely  unilateral — hemichorea,  or  even  confined  to  one 
limb.  They  are  much  intensified  by  attention  being  directed  to  them, 
as  well  as  under  the  influence  of  emotion.  A  strong  effort  of  the  will  or 
a  deep  inspiration  may  temporarily  control  them,  but  they  become  worse 
afterwards.  During  sleep  they  cease,  but  may  be  excited  under  the 
influence  of  dreams. 

The  want  of  control  over  the  voluntary  movements  is  seen  in  every 
act  which  the  patient  performs,  such  as  walking,  holding  out  the  hand, 
putting  anything  to  the  mouth,  eating  or  drinking,  smiling,  attempting 
to  take  hold  of  or  to  carry  any  object,  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
fall  or  is  thrown  down.  Articulation  is  commonly  indistinct  and  jerky. 
Micturition  may  be  difficult,  on  account  of  the  jerking  of  certain 
muscles.  The  sphincters  are  never  affected.  The  muscles  are  in  a 
state  of  decided  weakness,  amounting  to  slight  paralysis.  A  sense  of 
fatigue  and  nervous  exhaustion  is  usually  experienced;  while  aching  in 
the  limbs,  headache,  and  pains  in  the  back  are  often  complained  of. 
The  expression  seems  to  point  to  some  degree  of  mental  defect,  but 
this  is  mainly  due  to  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  though 
in  many  cases,  especially  if  the  disease  is  of  long  duration,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  become  somewhat  obscured. 

The  general  health  is  almost  always  below  par,  anaemia  being  often  a 
prominent  feature  in  cases  of  chorea.  Temperature  is  normal  unless  the 
disease  is  associated  with  some  pyrexial  condition.  The  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  order  in  many  cases.  The  urine  is  usually  concentrated  at 
first ;  contains  excess  of  urea ;  and  frequently  deposits  urates  abundantly, 
as  well  as  oxalates  and  phosphates  sometimes.  The  state  of  the  heart 
requires  special  consideration.  In  all  cases  of  chorea  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  this  organ  every  day,  if  practicable.  A  basic  ansemic  murmur 
may  be  heard,  but  it  is  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  which  must  be 
specially  looked  for.  This  may  be  inorganic,  resulting  from  irregular 
muscular  action;  or  organic,  associated  with  valvular  lesion.  The 
former  is  distinguished  by  its  being  usually  not  very  loud  or  harsh, 
though  it  may  be  very  well-marked  ;  frequently  by  its  in-egularity,  being 
heard  at  one  time  and  not  at  another ;  and  by  its  disappearance  as  the 
patient  improves.  An  organic  murmur  is  in  many  instances  evidently 
connected  with  an  attack  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  but  it  is  important 
toremernber  that  this  maybe  set  up  in  cases  where  there  is  no  obvious 
implication  of  the  joints.  Dr.  Dickinson  has  advanced  the  opinion 
that  endocarditis  may  be  the  consequence  of  chorea,  being  brought 
about  by  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart. 
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Cases  of  chorea  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  symptoms 
present  an  extremely  acute  and  aggravated  character,  the  spasmodic 
movements  being  excessively  violent  and  constant,  and  extending 
throughout  the  body.  The  patient  is  unable  to  swallow  or  to  perform 
any  voluntary  act,  and  becomes  greatly  distressed  and  exhausted,  sleep 
being  rendered  impossible.  Death  ensues  if  the  movements  do  not 
abate,  often  preceded  by  adynamic  symptoms,  delirium,  or  coma,  but 
the  intellect  may  be  clear  almost  to  the  last.  Two  such  fatal  cases, 
occurring  in  girls  about  the  period  of  puberty,  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  similar  attacks  have  been  observed  in  connection  with 
parturition. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  well-marked  chorea  are  so  character- 
istic, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  and 
therefore  no  special  remarks  need  be  made  on  this  subject. 

Prognosis.— Chorea  almost  always  terminates  in  recovery,  except 
when  it  assumes  the  severe  form  alluded  to  above.  No  definite  opinion 
as  to  duration  should  be  given.  The  circumstances  favourable  to  a 
speedy  recovery  are  that  the  disease  is  due  to  some  condition  which  is 
amenable  to  treatment ;  that  this  is  commenced  at  an  early  period ; 
and  that  the  patient  can  be  placed  under  proper  sanitary  conditions. 
The  danger  of  the  development  of  the  cardiac  complication  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  Chorea  greatly  increases  the  danger 
from  acute  rheumatism. 

Treatment.— It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  remedies  m  the 
treatment  of  chorea,  as  the  complaint  so  often  tends  towards  spontaneous 
cure.  The  indications  which  should  be  primarily  attended  to  are  :^ 
I.  To  get  rid  of  any  obvious  cause  of  reflex  disturbance.  2.  To  regu- 
late carefully  the  diet  and  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially 
maintaining  a  free  action  of  the  bowels.  3.  To  improve  the  general 
health  and  quality  of  the  blood,  by  nutritious  food  j  proper  hygienic 
conditions  ;  change  of  air ;  cold  or  tepid  bathing,  or  the  douche,  espe- 
cially applied  over  the  back,  with  friction  afterwards  ;  and  the  admini- 
stration of  some  preparation  of  iron,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  anaemic. 
Many  cases  do  remarkably  well  under  the  use  of  ferruginous  prepara- 
tions, especially  the  sesquioxide,  tincture  of  sesquichloride,  ammonio- 
citrate,  or  carbonate.  A  great  many  supposed  specifics  have  been  m- 
troduced  for  the  cure  of  chorea,  the  chief  of  these  including  salts  of 
zinc  ;  liquor  arsenicaUs  ;  tincture  of  belladonna  ;  conium-juice ;  hydrate 
of  chloral ;  tincture  of  cannabis  indica ;  hypophosphites ;  Calabar 
bean  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract,  or  tincture;  a  combination _ot 
morphia  with  stiychnia;  and  chloroform  by  inhalation  twice  or  thrice 
daily  From  personal  experience  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  these 
remedies  is  applicable  for  all  cases,  but  one  or  other  of  them  may  be 
found  of  service  in  different  instances.  The  application  of  ice  to  the 
spine ;  the  passage  of  a  slight  constant  galvanic  current  along  this 
region  :  and  subcutaneous  injection  of  curare,  are  among  other  special 
modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  advocated.  The  movements 
may  often  be  diminished  by  proper  discipline,  and  are  greatly  improved 
by  gymnastic  exercises.  When  the  disease  comes  under  treatment  m 
its  very  early  stage,  some  practitioners  believe  that  they  can  check  its 
course  by  exciting  a  free  action  of  the  skin  by  means  of  warm  or  hot- 
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air  baths,  folLowed  by  saline  medicines,  or  by  small  doses  of  tartar 
emetic.  Others  employ  emetics  at  the  outset.  Should  sleep  be  much 
disturbed,  some  narcotic  must  be  given.  If  the  movements  are  very 
severe,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  patient  sleep  on  an  air-bed  or  water- 
bed.  Chorea  complicating  acute  rheumatism  usually  needs  no  special 
treatment.  Those  dangerous  cases  in  which  the  movements  are 
extremely  violent  are  but  httle  amenable  to  any  treatment.  Inhalation 
of  chloroform;  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  or,  perhaps,  of 
curare;  and  supporting  the  patient,  enemata  being  employed  if 
necessary,  seem  to  me  the  most  reliable  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
such  cases. 


Chapter  LXIII. 

TETANUS— LOCK-JAW. 

-.-^Itiology  and  Pathology. — Though  almost  always  of  trmmatic 
origin,  and  therefore  occurring  in  surgical  practice,  a  brief  description 
of  tetanus  is  needed  in  this  work,  as  it  occasionally  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  resulting  from  a 
person  being  exposed  to  cold  or  wet,  sleeping  on  damp  ground,  or 
becoming  •  chilled  when  perspiring ;  or  attacking  infants  soon  after 
birth.  It  is  probably  a  functional  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord,  depen- 
dent upon  peripheral  nerve-imtation,  which  leads  to  reflex  disturbance. 
The  condition  of  the  cord  has  been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  undue 
excitation,  but  Dr.  Ringer  and  Mr.  Murrell  have  advanced  the  view 
that  it  is  in  a  depressed  state.  Certain  morbid  appearances  have  been 
described  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  they  cannot  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  be  said  to  be  at  all  characteristic. 

Symptoms. — The  peculiar  features  of  tetanus  are  persistent  tonic 
spasm  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles ;  with  extremely  painful  paroxysms 
of  cramps  occurring  at  intervals.  The  patient  first  complains  generally 
of  pain  and  stiffness  behind  the  neck,  which  increases  until  the  muscles 
of  this  part  become  fixed,  the  head  being  drawn  back.  Then  trismus 
or  lock-jaw  sets  in,  and  swallowing  becomes  difficult.  Next  the  rigidity 
extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk ;  and  finally  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  may  become  involved,  except  those  of  the  hands,  eye-balls, 
and  tongue.  They  feel  hard,  tense,  knotted,  and  rigid.  The  body  is 
generally  curved  backwards — opisthotonos  ;  but  maybe  rigidly  stretched 
out — orthotonos  ;  bent  forwards — emprosthotonos  ;  or  laterally— //^v^/w- 
thotonos.  A  very  painful  feeling  of  constriction  is  experienced  in  the 
epigastrium,  shooting  towards  the  back.  Soon  paroxysms  of  painful 
spasms  cornmence,  at  first  slight  and  occurring  at  long  intervals,  but  be- 
corning  rapidly  more  frequent;  intense,  and  prolonged,  so  that  they  are 
excited  by  any  slight  disturbance,  such  as  a  touch  or  a  noise,  or  even 
come  on  spontaneously,  at  last  being  almost  constant.  During  these 
fits  the  patient  experiences  great  distress  and  suffering ;  the  muscles 
stand  out  and  become  extremely  hard,  and  the  back  is  often  so  curved 
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that  only  the  head  and  heels  touch  the  bed ;  the  countenance  presents 
the  "  risus  sardonicus,"  and  has  a  peculiar  aged  expression,  combined 
with  that  of  intense  anguish.  Breathing  is  arrested,  owing  to  the 
fixation  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  this  causing  an  extreme  feeling  of 
oppression  and  impending  suffocation,  but  the  act  of  respiration  is 
comparatively  free  in  the  intervals.  The  voice  is  weak.  During  the 
attacks  there  is  much  heat  and  sweating  ;  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent 
and  small.  Soon  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow  any- 
thing, though  often  feeling  very  hungry  and  thirsty ;  while  the  mouth 
is  clogged  with  viscid  mucus.  Sleep  is  entirely  prevented.  There  are 
no  head-symptoms,  and  the  intellect  remains  undisturbed.  The  pupils 
are  dilated.  Cutaneous  sensation  is  not  affected,  but  there  is  increased 
reflex  excitability.  The  power  over  the  sphincters  is  retained  ;  constipa- 
tion is  generally  present,  and  micturition  is  often  difficult.  Death  is  a 
very  frequent  termination,  either  fiom  sudden  or  gradual  apnoea;  from 
asthenia,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  and  want  of. support;  or  from 
both  causes  combined.  The  temperature  in  many  cases  rises  to  a  very 
high  degree  before  death,  and  continues  to  ascend  after  death.  Re- 
covery occasionally  takes  place,  but  convalescence  is  very  slow. 
Temporary  remissions  not  uncommonly  occur,  which  are  apt  to  mis- 
lead as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  Tetanus  now  and  then  assumes  a  some- 
what chronic  course.  It  is  usually  less  acute  in  its  progress  when 
idiopathic  than  when  traumatic. 

Diagnosis.— Strychnine-poisoning  is  the  chief  condition  with  which 
tetanus  is  likely  to  be  confounded  ;  for  their  distinctions  reference 
must  be  made  to  toxicological  works.  The  complaint  might  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  hydrophobia  ;  for  acute  spinal  meningitis  ;  or  for  cer- 
tain cases  of  hysteria. 

Prognosis  is  extremely  grave,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mhat  lias 
been  previously  stated,  but  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

Treatment.— The  only  measures  which  seem  to  me  of  any  service 
in  idiopathic  tetanus  are  to  use  warm,  vapour,  or  hot-air  baths  freely  ; 
to  administer  subcutaneous  injections,  either  of  morphia,  curare,  or 
nicotine  •  to  relieve  the  spasms  by  inhalation  of  chloroform  ;  and  to 
support  'the  patient  by  means  of  liquid  nourishment  and  stmiulants, 
administered  in  the  form  of  enemata  when  they  cannot  be  swallowed. 
All  sources  of  disturbance  must  be  removed,  and  the  patient  kept 
perfectly  quiet.  The  application  of  ice  to  the  spine  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  in  cne  case  which  came  under  my  observation  no  good 
effects  whatever  resulted  from  its  employment. 


Chapter  I XIV. 
ALCOHOLISM. 


Etiology.— The  injurious  effects  produced  upon  the  system  by  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  are  but  too  well  known.  They  are  the  result  of  its 
direct  irritant  action;  of  its  influence  on  the  vasomotor  ncn-es ;  of  the 
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circulation  of  its  own  poisonous  elements,  or  of  those  derived  from  its 
decomposition,  through  the  various  organs  and  tissues ;  and  of  its 
interference  with  tissue-metamorphosis,  oxygenation,  and  nutrition. 
The  exact  effects  will  depend  on  the  nature,  quantity,  and  strength  of 
the  stimulant  indulged  in.  Spirits  do  by  far  the  greatest  harm, 
especially  when  taken  in  frequent  drams,  strong,  and  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Alcoholism  is  most  frequent  in  males  ;  and  in  those  who 
from  their  occupation  are  exposed  to  intemperance,  such  as  draymen, 
potmen,  or  cabmen,  or  whose  calling  is  a  lonely  or  a  sedentary  one. 
It  is  also  predisposed  to  by  various  conditions  which  depress  the 
nervous  energy,  such  as  working  or  sleeping  in  a  hot  and  vitiated 
atmosphere ;  excessive  mental  work ;  anxiety  or  worry ;  or  excessive 
venery.  Persons  who  suffer  severe  pain,  and  hysterical  individuals  are 
very  likely  subjects  to  drink  to  excess.  In  not  a  few  instances  there 
seems  to  be  a  hereditary  tendency  to  alcoholism,  or  to  some  neurosis, 
such  as  epilepsy  or  mania. 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  alcoholism  may  be  included  under  the  follow- 
ing groups  : — I.  Aaite  alcoholic  poisoning,  the  symptoms  being  those  of 
narcotic  poisoning.  2.  Delirium  trejne?is.  3.  Chronic  alcoholism. 
4.  Acute  mania,  in  which  the  patient  is  extremely  violent  and  dan- 
gerous, and  has  a  fixed  delusion.  5.  Acute  melancholia,  with  suicidal 
tendency.  6.  Oinomania,  where  there  is  a  constant  craving  for  drink, 
which  breaks  out  at  intervals  into  an  uncontrollable  propensity,  the 
moral  sense  being  entirely  deadened,  so  that  the  subjects  of  this  con- 
dition will  do  anything  in  order  to  obtain  drink.  Only  delirium  tremens 
and  chronic  alcoholism  can  be  specially  considered  here. 

Delirium  Tremens. — This  condition  may  come  on  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  : — 1.  From  mere  excessive  drinking  in  a  temperate 
person.  2.  An  individual  who  is  accustomed  to  drink  freely  gets  very 
drunk.  3.  A  habitual  tippler,  who  without  being  actually  drunk  is 
always  more  or  less  fuddled  from  saturation  with  alcohol,  experiences 
some  slight  disturbance,  especially  of  a  traumatic  kind ;  or  delirium 
tremens  may  arise  in  such  persons  even  without  any  apparent  cause. 
4.  From  deprivation  of  proper  food,  with  moderate  indulgence  in 
stimulants.  5.  In  consequence  of  suddenly  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  stimulants  from  an  individual  who  has  been  accustomed  to  drink 
freely,  especially  if  old  or  debilitated.  6.  As  the  result  of  inhalation 
of  fumes  from  a  distillery,  it  is  said  (?).  'Most  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  follow  abuse  of  spirits. 

Generally  delirium  tremens  is  preceded  by  premonitory  indications, 
especially  disturbed  sleep  or  absolute  insomnia  ;  general  discomfort 
and  feebleness  ;  agitation  and  tremulousness ;  mental  confusion  and 
inability  to  fix  the  attention  ;  timidity  and  lowness  of  spirits.  The 
alimentary  canal  is  commonly  disordered,  as  evidenced  by  anorexia, 
foul  tongue  and  breath,  unpleasant  taste,  and  constipation  with 
unhealthy  stools. 

The  actual  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  are  usually  very  charac- 
teristic. The  patient  is  either  quite  sleepless,  or  only  obtains  short 
uneasy  dozes.  The  mind  is  in  a  state  of  general  confusion,  restless- 
ness, and  excitement,  and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  patient  for  a  moment,  and  to  obtain  a  sensible  answer 
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to  a  question,  he  speedily  wanders  off  and  talks  ramblingly  and  in- 
coherently, there  being  a  kind  of  busy  delirium.  A  variety  of  mental 
delusions,  illusions,  and  hallucinations  usually  exist,  the  patient  fancying 
he  sees  or  hears  all  sorts  of  objects  and  sounds,  often  of  a  hideous 
character  ;  or  distorting  in  his  imagination  what  he  does  see  and  hear 
into  strange  and  horrible  forms  and  noises.  These  delusions  are 
generally  transient  and  changeable,  but  occasionally  the  patient  fixes 
upon  one,  and  reasons  about  it.  Further,  the  mental  condition  is  one 
of  combined  irritability,  marked  cowardice,  sense  of  dread,  and 
suspicion.  The  patient  has  an  anxious,  wandering  expression,  and 
looks  upon  everybody  around  with  terror  and  distrust,  imagining  that 
they  are  trying  to  poison  or  otherwise  injure  him ;  or  fears  lest  he  may 
do  an  injury  to  himself,  and  has  a  great  sense  of  alarm  as  to  what  is 
going  to'happen.  These  feelings  may  culminate  in  fits  of  violent  mania, 
attended  with  extreme  muscular  effort  and  a  wild  expression,  the 
patient  trying  to  injure  those  around,  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  or 
to  do  various  other  acts  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  some  imaginary 
enemy.  There  is  usually  no  complaint  with  reference  to  the  head. 
Creeping  sensations  over  the  skin  and  other  parssthesise  are  common, 
and  the  patient  often  fancies  he  sees  or  feels  horrible  insects  crawling 
over  him.  The  prominent  symptoms  connected  with  the  muscular 
system  are  restlessness,  carphology,  and  general  tremors,  the  latter 
being  especially  observed  in  the  hands  and  tongue.  After  fits  of 
violence  the  patient  is  much  exhausted  and  prostrated.  The  pupils 
are  generally  dilated  and  sluggish.  . 

The  important  extrinsic  symptoms  in  delirium  tremens  are  protuse 
perspiration  without  fever,  the  sweat  having  often  a  very  disagreeable 
smell,  the  skin  feeling  moist  and  clammy,  especially  that  of  the 
palms,  or  being  even  drenched ;  a  weak,  large  and  soft,  or  small  and 
frequent  pulse,  the  sphygmographic  tracing  often  exhibiting  marked 
dicrotism ;  and  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  indicated  by 
foulness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  which  are  covered  with  sticky 
mucus,  peculiarly  unpleasant  breath,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  much 
thirst,  nausea  but  rarely  vomiting,  and  constipation  with  otlensive 
stools  ■  the  urine  is  sometimes  much  diminished  in  quantity,  and  is 
deficient  in  phosphates  and  urea,  but  often  deposits  urates  on  standing. 

Recovery  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by  restoration  of  sleep,  but  this 
by  no  means  necessarily  leads  to  a  favourable  termination.  In  fatal 
cases  typhoid  symptoms  frequently  set  in,  with  a  dry  brown  tongue 
sordes  on  the  teeth,  and  low  nervous  phenomena,  such  as  mutteimg 
delirium,  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  coma.  Pneumonia  or  some 
other  inflammatory  complication  may  arise.    Sometimes  death  results 

from  sudden  collapse.  nr^» 
Chronic  Alcoholism.— Various  grades  of  this  condition  are 
to  be  constantly  seen,  especially  in  hospital  practice.  ^  very  able 
description  of  the  phenomena  observed  has  been  given  by  Anstie^ 
The  ordinary  signs  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :—!.  JS'a  cous 
phenomena.  These  include  muscular  restlessness  and  fidgetmess  cu  - 
minating  in  tremors,  beginning  m  the  limbs,  at  first  slight  and  con 
Zled  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  but  afterwards  becoming  more  marked 
and  constant,  being  worse  in  the  mornings,  and  then  diminished  by 
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food  and  drink ;  insomnia,  or  very  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep 
with  horrible  dreams ;  diffused  dull  pain  or  heaviness  in  the  head,  and 
sudden  attacks  of  vertigo  ;  disorder  of  the  special  senses,  as  evidenced 
by  photopsia  or  muscse  volitantes,  and  noises  in  the  ears  ;  mental  dis- 
turbance, indicated  in  the  early  period  by  mental  disquietude, 
uncertainty  of  purpose  and  inability  to  fix  the  attention  upon  anything, 
indecision  of  character,  a  vague  sense  of  dread,  or  fits  of  violent 
temper ;  later  on  by  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  some  cases 
very  marked,  the  patient  having  horrible  visions,  or  delusions  as  to 
people  plotting  his  ruin,  and  exhibiting  great  cowardice  with  loss  of 
moral  power,  and  a  particular  tendency  to  tell  falsehoods  about  drink; 
impairment  of  muscular  co-ordination,  which  explains  the  sensation 
sometimes  experienced  by  the  patient,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fall  down 
a  precipice  when  walking  on  firm  ground.  2.  General  appearance. 
The  signs  coming  under  this  head  are  more  or  less  obesity  or  emacia- 
tion, the  former  being  chiefly  observed  in  beer-drinkers,  the  latter,  which 
may  be  extreme,  in  spirit-drinkers ;  flabbiness  or  a  bloated  aspect  of 
the  features,  with  red  and  watery  eyes,  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva 
firom  fat  or  jaundice,  and  often  redness  of  the  face  with  enlarged 
vessels,  especially  about  the  nose  and  cheeks,  or  acne.  3.  Disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  indicated  by  total  anorexia  or  disgust  for  food,  especi- 
ally in  the  mornings,  the  patient  often  making  this  an  excuse  for  taking 
stimulants,  in  order  to  "  keep  up  "  the  system ;  thick  dirty  furring  of 
the  tongvie  as  a  rule,  but  not  always  ;  dryness  and  cracking  of  the  lips  ; 
catarrh  of  the  pharynx  ;  peculiar  and  disgusting  foulness  of  the  breath  ; 
severe  morning  nausea  or  actual  sickness ;  irregularity  of  the  bowels, 
wth  foetid  stools ;  and  occasionally  serious  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  4.  Symptoms  due  to  organic  visceral  changes  and 
to  degenerations.  These  have  been  pointed  out  in  previous  chapters, 
and,  as  already  stated,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  in  their  production.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  direct  effect  of  strong  spirits  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  especially  upon  that  of  the  stomach,  these  inducing 
congestion,  chronic  inflammation,  fibroid  changes,  and  glandular  degen- 
eration ;  or  that  alcoholic  abuse  tends  to  lead  to  fibroid  and  fatty  degen- 
eration, with  atrophy  of  various  organs  and  tissues,  including  the  nerve- 
centres. 

In  very  advanced  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  still  more  grave 
nervous  symptoms  are  met  with,  such  as  absolute  dementia ;  marked 
sensory  paralysis  in  different  parts  ;  extreme  muscular  trembling,  simu- 
lating paralysis  agitans ;  general  muscular  weakness ;  paralysis  or 
ataxia ;  epileptiform  attacks  ;  or  finally  coma.  Such  phenomena  arc 
necessarily  attended  with  serious  organic  changes  in  the  nervous  system. 

Diagnosis. — Delirium  tremens  has  to  be  mainly  distinguished  from 
acute  mania  or  meningitis.  The  history  of  the  patient,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tlic  affection  occurs  ;  the  characters  of  the  nervous 
and  extrinsic  symptoms  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  fixed  delusion,  gene- 
rally leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Sometimes  acute 
alcoholism  closely  simulates  low  fevers.  Chronic  alcoholism  should 
always  be  suspected  if  any  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  complained 
of,  not  forgetting  digestive  disorders,  but  especially  should  there  be 
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morning  sickness,  insomnia,  fidgetiness  or  tremors,  mental  restlessness, 
or  disturbance  of  the  special  senses.  Close  enquiry  is  often  needed  in 
order  to  elicit  a  history  of  intemperance  in  these  cases,  many  patients 
trying  to  conceal  their  evil  habits  in  every  possible  way.  Anstie 
enumerates  the  following  nervous  diseases  as  being  particularly  liable 
to  be  simulated  by  chronic  alcoholism,  viz.,  commencing  general  para- 
lysis of  the  insane  ;  paralysis  agitans  ;  lead-poisoning ;  locomotor  ataxy; 
softening  of  the  brain  or  cord ;  epilepsy  ;  senile  dementia ;  hysteria ; 
and  the  nervous  malaise  associated  with  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

Prognosis. — Deliriwii  tremens  usually  terminates  favourably.  The 
chief  unfavourable  circumstances  are  : — A  history  of  chronic  indul- 
gence in  excess  of  alcohol,  so  that  the  system  is  more  or  less  saturated ; 
the  patient  being  advanced  in  years,  enfeebled  in  constitution,  or  suffer- 
ing from  organic  visceral  disease,  especially  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;  a 
history  of  previous  attacks,  particularly  if  they  have  been  numerous ; 
difficulty  in  getting  nourishment  into  the  system,  either. from  the  patient 
refusing  food,  or  from  assimilation  being  impaired  ;  inability  to  procure 
sleep  before  the  patient  is  much  exhausted;  an  unfavourable  condition 
of  the  pulse,  as  evidenced  by  the  sphygmograph  ;  the  occurrence  of 
typhoid  or  low  nervous  symptoms  ;  and  the  development  of  inflam- 
matory complications,  especially  pneumonia.  In  the  early  period 
chronic  alcoiiolisni  can  always  be  cured  if  patients  will  keep  away  from 
drink,  but  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  do  this. 
When  serious  nervous  symptoms  have  become  developed,  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  improvement. 

Tre.\tment. — Delirium  tremens,  i.  In  treating  delirium  tremens, 
the  first  object  aimed  at  should  be  to  withdraiu  or  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  all  forms  of  alcoholic  stimulant,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  but 
especially  of  spirits  and  wine.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  no  harm  whatever  results  from  cutting  off  stimulants 
completely,  especially  in  young  patients  and  in  first  attacks  ;  in 
others  they  must  be  moderated  as  much  as  possible,  being  chiefly 
needed  if  the  patient  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  old,  or  feeble,  or  if 
there  are  signs  of  adynamia.  It  is  well  to  keep  to  malt  liquors,  if 
it  can  be  managed,  but  brandy  may  be  required.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  highly  important  to  introduce  as  much  nourishment  as 
possible  into  the  system.  Strong  beef-tea,  beef-juice,  hot  soups, 
milk,  eggs  beaten  up,  and  other  forms  of  nutritious  food  which  are 
readily  assimilated,  must  be  given  at  frequent  intervals,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  If  the  patient  refuses  food,  white  of  egg  mixed  mth 
iced  water  is  useful,  and  nutrient  enemata  must  be  regularly  employed. 
In  the  treatment  of  strong  patients,  especially  if  they  are  young 
and  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  has  been  taken,  a  brisk  watery  pur- 
gative is  decidedly  beneficial  at  the  outset,  but  this  is  not  advisable 

in  all  cases.  ;  ^  i  r  .e> 

2  The  next  indication  is  to  endeavour  to  pvcure  sleep  before  trie 
patient  is  exhausted.  For  this  purpose  certain  drugs  are  most  useful 
when  employed  in  moderate  doses,  especially  opium  or  morphia,  the 
latter  being  best  introduced  by  hypodermic  injection  (gr.  „  to  ; 
hydrate  of  chloral  (gr.  xx  every  hour  or  two);  bromide  of  potassium 
gr  XX  every  two  hours) ;  and  extract  or  tincture  of  cannabis  indica. 
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As  a  general  rule  I  quite  agree  with  Anstie  and  others  in  opposing  the 
notion  that  "  patients  in  delirium  tremens  require  to  be  narcotised  into 
a  state  of  repose,"  but  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  only  chance 
of  recovery  seemed  to  be  in  procuring  sleep  at  any  risk,  and  where  the 
administration  of  considerable  doses  of  morphia,  combined  with  abun- 
dant nourishment,  proved,  1  believe,  the  means  of  saving  life.  Other 
remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  are  tincture 
of  digitalis  in  large  doses  (5ij  to  ^i  every  four  hours),  originally  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey ;  capsicum,  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
tincture  in  full  doses ;  tartar  emetic  in  sthenic  cases  attended  with  wild 
delirium ;  and  chloroform,  either  by  inhalation  or  internally.  Chloro- 
form-inhalation carefully  employed  may  be  decidedly  serviceable  some- 
times. 

3.^  Symptoms  often  require  attention  in  acute  alcohoHsm,  especially 
vomiting.  Should  there  be  adynamic  signs,  stimulants  must  be  given, 
such  as  ammonia,  ether,  musk,  or  camphor,  along  with  brandy.  Compli- 
cations may  also  call  for  interference,  particularly  pneumonia,  which 
always  needs  a  supporting  treatment  in  these  cases.  A  patient  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens  should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  and  well-venti- 
lated room ;  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  apart  from  friends,  only  one  or 
two  trained  attendants  being  permitted  to  be  present,  according  as  the 
patient  is  peaceable  or  violent ;  treated  kindly,  but  with  firmness ;  and 
constantly  watched,  lest  he  should  injure  himself  Mechanical  restraint, 
such  as  that  by  means  of  the  strait-waistcoat,  is  but  rarely  admissible, 
though  It  is  needed  now  and  then  in  cases  of  extreme  violence. 

Chronic  Alcoholism.— In  treating  chronic  alcoholism,  there  should 
m  most  cases  be  no  hesitation  in  forbidding  stimulants  entirely,  but 
especially  spirits  or  wine.  It  is  often,  however,  difficult  to  persuade 
patients  to  carry  out  this  advice.  A  glass  of  good  bitter  ale  or  stout 
along  with  food  may  be  useful  in  some  instances,  and  Anstie  recom- 
mended the  latter  at  night  in  order  to  procure  sleep.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  induce  the  patient  to  take  nourishment,  and  as  there  is  generally 
a  great  distaste  for  food,  small  quantities  of  milk,  concentrated  beef- 
tea,  soups,  or  meat-juices  should  be  given  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is 
wonderful,  however,  how  soon  the  appetite  returns  in  many  of  these 
cases  when  the  intemperate  habits  are  relinquished.  If  there  is  much 
sickness,  an  effervescent  mixture  may  be  given,  or  soda-water  with  milk. 
I  have  found  a  mixture  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  nitro-muriatic 
acid  with  infusion  of  gentian  and  hydrocyanic  acid— 111  iij-iv,  very 
serviceable  in  many  cases.  Anstie  recommended  one  or  two  grains  of 
quinme  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Marcet  found  oxide  of  zinc  useful, 
beginning  with  gr.  ij  twice  daily,  and  gradually  increasing  the  dose. 
Others  have  much  faith  in  tincture  of  capsicum.  If  there  is  much  rest- 
lessness and  sleeplessness,  a  full  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  at  night 
will  generally  procure  sleep,  or  this  drug  may  be  given  more  frequently 
If  necessaiy.  Some  practitioners  prefer  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphia;  hydrate  of  chloral ;  extract  of  cannabis  indicator  a  full 
dose  of  sulphuric  ether.    Baths  are  often  serviceable  in  chronic  alco- 

^f^P^t^O"'  ^^ith  change  of  air,  aids  recovery 
matenally.    The  bowels  should  be  kept  well-opened 

In  advanced  cases  the  treatment  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
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prominent  symptoms  present.  Anstie  found  the  long-continued  use  of 
good  doses  of  cod-liver  oil  most  beneficial,  with  hyjDophosphite  of  soda 
or  lime  if  there  is  commencing  paralysis  of  sensation ;  bromide  of 
potassium  should  there  be  epileptiform  convulsions  ;  and  very  mmute 
doses  of  strychnine  when  marked  muscular  tremor  is  observed. 


Chapter  LXV. 
ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  METALLIC  POISONING. 
I.  Lead-Poisoning— Saturnism.  , 

Etiology.— The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  is  most  im- 
portant in  connection  \vith  certain  occupations  in  which  this  metal  is 
used,  saturnism  being  especially  common  among  painters,  plumbers,  and 
workers  in  white-lead.    Sometimes  it  acts  as  a  poison  through  being 
taken  in  water  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  in  cider,  in  adulterated  articles, 
or  medicinally  ;  or  it  may  be  inhaled  from  fresh  paint ;  or  now  and  then 
it  gains  access  into  the  body  in  curious  ways,  as  from  using  adulterated 
snuff  or  rubbing  the  ointment  into  the  skin.    As  a  rule  the  metal  is 
either  swallowed  or  inhaled,  and  often  enters  the  system  by  both  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  lungs.    It  becomes  in  time  deposited  in 
the  various  organs  and  tissues,  but  especially  in  the  muscles,  nerves, 
and  nerve-centres,  impairing  their  nutrition,  the  muscles  becoming  the 
seat  of  marked  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy.  . 

Symptoms.— Certain  objective  appearances  are  usually  veiy  obvious 
in  connection  with  chronic  saturnism,  viz.,  the  so-called  blue-line  on  the 
gums  at  their  junction  with  the  teeth  ;  a  dirty  brown  or  black  incrusta- 
tion of  the  latter,  if  they  are  not  cleaned,  with  rapid  tendency  to  decay; 
more  or  less  emaciation,  with  a  dry  harsh  skin,  and  a  peculiar  sallow, 
pale  or  yellowish  lint  of  countenance,  with  yellowness  of  the  conjunc- 
tive   The  breath  is  generally  offensive,  and  a  sweetish  taste  is  fre- 
quently experienced.    In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  very  infrequent  and 
slow     The  prominent  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  associated  with 
lead-poisoning  may  be  summed  up  thus  ^^^^^"S 
characters  of  more  or  less  severe  intestmal  colic,  accompanied  usually 
with  a  retracted  abdomen  ;  absolute  constipation  ;  nausea  and  vomitmg , 
eructations  ;  and  hiccup.    2.  JDisorders  of  sensation,  such  as  hyperes- 
thesia or  hypsesthesia  of  different  parts,  numbness,  formication  neuialgic 
Dains  aching  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  headache.    3-  Ajnaurosts, 
either  single  or  double,  usually  associated  with  other  grave  nervous 
•  symptomsfand  accompanied  with  changes  visible  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scooe     4  Motor  disturbance,  in  the  way  of  tremors,  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions or  local  paralysis.    The  most  common  and  important  variety 
of  pa  aWsis  is  that  of  the  extensors  and  supinators  of  the  fore-arm 
Lfnl  Se  io  wrist-drop:  the  upper  limbs  are,  however,  often  affected 
Sore  or  less  throughout,  and  the  legs  also  m  many  cases,  as  well  as 
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the  muscles  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  As  a  rule  both  fore-arms  are 
implicated,  but  not  equally.  The  muscles  are  generally  considerably 
wasted,  giving  rise  to  a  depression  on  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
those  of  the  hands  may  also  be  much  atrophied,  so  as  to  make  them 
assume  the  crow-foot  shape.  Sometimes  they  are  strongly  closed,  as 
if  the  flexor  muscles  were  rigid.  The  condition  of  electric  contractility 
and  sensibility  has  been  considered  in  a  former  chapter.  The  predis- 
posing influence  of  lead  in  the  system  with  reference  to  gout  has  been 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  that  disease. 

Treatment. — Preventive  measures  are  most  important  in  the  case  of 
those  working  with  lead.  They  should  be  very  particular  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, especially  in  washing  their  hands  and  cleaning  their  nails  before 
eating,  and  in  cleansing  their  lips  and  teeth.  Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  against  inhaling  particles  of  lead.  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  the 
metal  is  often  introduced  during  meals,  and  the  practice  of  taking  a 
small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  water  at  these  times  may  be 
useful,  as  this  would  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  any  lead  enter- 
ing the  stomach.  The  bowels  must  always  be  kept  well-opened.  If 
there  is  any  lead  in  the  system,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  from 
time  to  time.  Lead-colic  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other 
forms  of  intestinal  colic.  The  great  remedy  for  getting  the  metal  out 
of  the  system,  which  is  the  main  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  cases,  is 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  soluble  iodide  of  lead  being  formed,  which  passes 
away  in  the  urine  and  other  excretions.  It  must  be  given  for  a  loiig 
rime.  Sulphur-baths  are  also  said  to  be  useful.  Paralysis,  neuralgic 
pains,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
principles  previously  laid  down. 


11.  Mercurial  Poisoning. 

Individuals  who  work  with  mercury  are  liable  to  peculiar  tremors 
from  the  inhalation  of  this  metal,  and  these  have  also  occasionally  fol- 
lowed its  medicinal  employment.  There  are  the  usual  signs  of  mercu- 
rialization  in  connection  with  the  mouth  and  general  system.  The 
tremors  almost  always  begin  in  the  upper  limbs,  being  accompanied  with 
numbness  or  formication  and  pains  in  the  joints,  but  may  afterwards 
extend  to  the  legs,  trunk,  face,  tongue,  and  respiratory  muscles  ;  in 
short,  to  all  the  muscles  except  those  of  the  eyeballs.  At  first  the 
movements  are  but  slight,  but  afterwards  they  increase  so  as  to  become 
spasmodic  or  convulsive,  voluntary  acts  being  performed  in  a  violently 
jerking  or  spasmodic  manner.  They  are  greatly  increased  by  any 
mental  excitement.  Finally  more  or  less  trembling  becomes  constant,  and 
the  patient  is  rendered  quite  helpless  as  to  voluntary  movements,  speech 
and  breathing  being  also  gravely  affected.  In  most  cases  the  tremors 
subside  if  the  patient  is  supported  in  a  sitting  or  recumbent  posture, 
and  they  also  cease  during  sleep.  Stimulants  diminish  them  tempo- 
rarily, but  they  are  worse  afterwards.  The  tremulous  muscles  are  de- 
cidedly weak.  In  very  advanced  cases  serious  nervous  symptoms  arise, 
such  as  sleeplessness,  delirium,  coma,  or  epileptiform  convulsions. 
Tre.\tment. — As  soon  as  any  of  the  symptoms  described  appear, 
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the  patient  should  immediately  give  up  his  occupation  for  a  time.  For 
the  elimination  of  the  mercury  from  the  system,  the  chief  remedies  are 
warm;  vapour,  or  sulphur  baths  ;  sulphur  or  iodide  of  potassium  in- 
ternally ;  and  purgatives.  Medicinal  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  may 
also  be  employed.  For  the  nervous  symptoms  quinine,  iron,  opium, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  galvanism  are  recommended. 


Chapter  I.XVI. 

SUN-STROKE— INSOLATION— COUP  DE  SOLEIL. 

Etiology. — Long-continued  exposure  to  the  direct  and  powerful  heat 
of  the  sun  often  gives  rise  to  grave  nervous  symptoms.  These  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  soldiers,  and  of  course  cases  of  sun-stroke  are  by  far 
most  frequent  in  tropical  climates,  but  several  have  occurred  in  this 
country  during  late  years.  There  are  certain  powerful  predisposi)ig 
causes,  viz.,  wearing  heavy  or  tight  clothing  and  accoutrements ;  physical 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  ;  the  state  of  system  induced  by  overcrowding 
and  bad  ventilation  ;  and  deficiency  of  drinking  waLer.  Most  authori- 
ties are  of  opinion  that  a  moist  atmosphere  is  worse  than  a  dry  one. 
The  immediate  cause  of  sun-stroke  is  believed  to  be  interference  with 
evaporation  and  radiation  from  the  skin,  so  that  the  blood  gets  over- 
heated, and  thus  exerts  an  injurious  and  depressing  effect  upon  the 
nerve-centres. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  only  post-mortem  appearances 
which  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  sun-stroke  are  fluidity  of  the 
blood;  some  congestion  of  the  brain  generally;  and  extreme 
pulmonary  congestion,  with  distension  of  the  right  heart. 

Symptoms. — Generally  there  are  premonitory  symptoms,  viz.,  great 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  with  a  subjective  feeling  of  burning  or 
stinging,  the  temperature  being  often  hyper-pyrexial ;  marked  debility 
and  sense  of  exhaustion  ;  thirst  and  nausea ;  vertigo,  but  not  often 
headache;  conjunctival  redness;  frequent  desire  to  micturate;  and 
sometimes  delirium  or  delusions.  Dr.  Muirhead  describes  three 
varieties  of  sun-stroke,  as  regards  the  actual  attack,  named  respectively 
cardiac;  cerebrospinal ;  and  mixed.  In  the  first  there  is  sudden 
syncope,  often  terminating  in  speedy  death.  The  cerebro-spmal  form 
is  characterized  by  coma;  hurried,  laboured,  noisy,  or  stertorous 
breathing;  contracted  and  immovable  pupils;  reddened  conjuncUvje ; 
convulsions  in  many  cases ;  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  with  a 
very  rapid,  and  in  a  short  time  a  feeble,  compressible,  and  irregular 
pulse.  The  temperature  may  reach  112°  or  more,  and  continues  to 
rise  after  death  in  fatal  cases.  Should  recovery  take  place,  sequels  are 
liable  to  remain  behind,  such  as  constant  headache,  mental  disturbance, 
choreiform  movements,  or  a  tendency  to  epileptiform  attacks. 

Treatment.— Attention  should  be  at  once  paid  to  any  premonitory 
symptoms  of  sun-stroke.    As  a  rule  the  great  remedy  is  the  assiduous 
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use  of  the  cold  douche  over  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  many  repeti- 
tions of  -which  may  be  required,  but  care  is  necessary  in  its  employ- 
ment. It  helps  to  lower  the  temperature,  and  to  restore  the  breathing. 
The  wet  sheet  with  constant  fanning;  enemata  of  iced  water;  and 
application  of  ice  to  the  shaven  head  and  spine  are  also  recommended. 
Subcutaneous  injection  of  quinine  has  been  found  useful  in  some 
cases.  The  patient  should  drink  iced  water  freely,  if  he  is  conscious. 
If  coma  persists,  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
or  to  the  shaven  scalp.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by 
enemata.  The  patient  must  be  properly  supported  by  nutriment  and 
stimulants;  and  medicinal  stimulants  may  be  useful,  especially  in 
syncopal  cases.  Inhalation  of  chloroform  is  recommended  for  the 
relief  of  severe  convulsions. 


Chapter  LXVII. 
ACUTE  CEREBRAL  INFLAMMATIONS. 

I.  Simple  or  Primary  Meningitis.  . 

Etiology. — The  exciting  causes  oi  simple  meningitis  are: — i.  Direct 
injury  to  the  membranes,  especially  from  fracture  of  the  skull. 
2.  Disease  of  the  cranial  bones, -^iixticvilaxly  oi  the  temporal  in  connec- 
tion with  ear-affections.  3.  Prolonged  direct  exposure  to  the  sun. 
4.  Excessive  me7ital  labour.  5.  Erysipelas  of  the  head .  and  face. 
6.  Local  irritation  from  adventitious  growths,  &c.  7.  It  is  said, 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  8.  Certain  acute  exanthemata  in  rare  in- 
stances. 9.  Sudden  disappearance  of  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions  (?). 
Inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes  is  also  a  part  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever ;  and  may  result  from  extension  upwards  of  spinal  men- 
ingitis. The  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  male  adults.  A 
hot  climate  and  season  ;  undue  mental  work,  especially  if  combined 
with  loss  of  sleep ;  a  weak  and  exhausted  condition  of  the  system, 
from  previous  illness  or  any  other  cause  ;  intemperate  habits ;  and  the 
presence  of  Bright's  disease,  are  regarded  as  predisposing  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  a  rule  acute  simple  meningitis  in- 
volves the  membranes  extensively,  but  is  most  marked  over  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  may,  however,  be  localized,  or 
be  evident  chiefly  or  solely  about  the  base.  When  the  dura  mater  is 
affected,  which  usually  results  from  injury  or  bone-disease,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  localized,  and  the  membrane  may  be  softened  and  thickened, 
reddened,  black  and  sloughy,  or  unusually  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  brain ;  occasionally  exudation  or  pus  collects  between  it  and  the 
bone,  and  if  pus  forms,  it  is  'apt  to  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and  to 
escape  into  the  arachnoid  cavity.  Sometimes  also  inflammation  is  set 
up  in  the  venous  sinuses,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  which 
may  soften  into  a  purulent-looking  fluid,  and  give  rise  to  embolism  and 
blood-poisoning.    Generally  in  cases  of  meningitis  the  cerebral  arach- 
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noid  appears  dry  and  parchment-like,  and  more  or  less  opalescent  or 
opaque  ;  sometimes  it  presents  over  its  surface  a  thin  layer  of  exudation 
or  pus.  The  pia  mater  is  extremely  red  and  vascular,  more  so  in 
some  parts  than  others,  while  frequently  small  extravasations  are 
observed,  with  patches  of  opacity  around.  In  the  early  period  a 
small  quantity,  of  serum,  clear  or  more  generally  turbid  and  flocculent, 
and  sometimes  blood-stained,  is  seen  in  the  arachnoid  sac  and  in 
the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  More  commonly  there  is  little  or  no 
fluid,  but  a  soft  yellowish  opaque  exudation,  often  more  or  less  puru- 
lent-looking, covers  the  surface,  being  particularly  abundant  m  the 
sulci  between  the  convolutions  and  along  the  course  of  the  larger 
vessels.  When  the  inflammation  affects  the  base,  the  exudation 
involves  some  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  brain  frequently  presents 
an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  superficial  layer  of  its  grey  matter, 
especially  in  prolonged  cases,  indicated  by  redness,  softenmg,  and 
adhesion  to  the  pia  mater.  The  ventricles  are  normal  in  many  cases, 
but  may  contain  excess  of  serum  or  pus,  or  their  walls  may  be 
covered  with  exudation. 

Symptoms.— Acute  meningitis  is  usually  preceded  by  premonitory 
symptoms,  such  as  increasing  headache  or  a  sense  of  heavmess ; 
vertigo  ;  disturbances  of  general  sensation  or  of  the  special  senses ; 
irritability,  with  a  feeling  of  depression  and  restlessness ;  or  sickness. 
The  immediate  attack  is  in  most  cases  ushered  in  by  a  marked  rigor 
or  feeling  of  chilliness,  speedily  followed  by  pyrexia  and  severe  head- 
ache, with  cerebral  vomiting.  In  exceptional  instances  the  first  symp- 
toms are  epileptiform  convulsions,  hemiplegia,  aphasia,  or  stupor  ending 
in  coma.  The  clinical  phenomena  of  the  estabUshed  disease  are  divided 
into  certain  stages,  as  follows  : — 

I  Stage  of  excitement.— At  this  time  the  symptoms  may  be 
arranged  thus  :—a.  Local.    Intense  and  constant  headache,  in  most 
cases  chiefly  frontal,  of  a  tight  or  binding  character,  with  sudden  dart- 
ino-  or  plunging  exacerbations,  which  may  be  so  violent  as  to  ehcit 
slwp  cries  or  shrieks,  the  pain  being  increased  by  any  slight  disturb- 
ance, such  as  movement,  noise,  or  light ;  marked  vertigo  ;  great  heat  ot 
head,  with  flushing  or  alternate  flushing  and  pallor  of  the  lace,  ana 
conjunctival  injection,    b.  Mental.    Great  irritability  and  unwilhngness 
to  be  disturbed,  with  sleeplessness,  culminatmg  speedily  in  delirium 
almost  always  of  an  active  character,  not  uncommonly  bemg  almost 
maniacal,  the  expression  being  wild,  staring,  and  savage,  or  sometimes 
indicating  great  terror,  and  the  patient  shrieking  and  gesticulating,_  or 
being  very  violent.    Occasionally  the  delirium  is  more  of  a  muttering 
kind    c.  Sensorial.    General  hyperEEsthesia ;  tingling  or  formication  m 
various  parts  ;  diplopia  or  dim  vision,  marked  photophobia,  photopsia, 
or  musc^  vohtantes  ;  tinnitus  aurium,  and  undue  sensibihty  to  sound. 
d.  Motor.  General  restlessness  and  jactitation  ;  twitchings  or  spasmodic 
movements  in  various  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  face  and  limbs, 
either  unilateral  or  bilateral ;  or  sometimes  general  convulsive  move- 
ments   rigidity,  tetanic  spasms,  local  or  unilateral  spasms.  bli^nt 
Srab  muf  is  u'sually  observed,  and  it  may  ^e/ery  distmct  while  tl^ 
eyeballs  move  about  convulsively  or  stare  fixedly.    The  P^P^ll.^!^  ^^g^ 
variable,  but  most  frequently  contracted  or  oscillatmg.    e.  L.vtnnsic. 
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There  is  marked  pyrexia,  without  prostration,  the  skin  being  very  hot 
and  dry:  the  temperature  considerably  raised  3  the  pulse  remarkably 
frequent,  hard,  and  sharp ;  the  tongue  white,  and  the  mouth  clammy, 
with  -reat  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.  Cerebral  vomitmg  is  a  pro- 
minent symptom ;  and  also  constipation  as  a  rule  the  stools  bemg 
oiTensive  and  dark.  Breathing  is  generally  irregular  and  moaning. 
The  duration  of  this  stage  may  vary  from  one  to  fourteen  days  or 

Stage  of  transition.-This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  symptoms  of  excitement  just  described,  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  those  indicating  failure  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  there 
may  be  apparently  a  remarkable  improvement  at  its  commencement. 
Generally  the  change  is  more  or  less  gradual,  but  may  be  very  rapid, 
a  sudden  fit  of  convulsions  occasionally  ushering  m  the  final  stage. 
As  a  rule  the  headache,  delirium,  exalted  sensations,  and  fever  sub- 
side ;  while  a  tendency  is  observed  towards  heaviness,  somnolence,  or 
muttering  stupor  ending  in  coma,  with  cutaneous  hypsesthesia  or  anes- 
thesia, and  impairment  of  sight  and  hearing.    Motor  disturbances 
become  more  prominent  and  general,  in  the  way  of  carphology,  sub- 
sultus  tendinum,  twitchings  or  tremors,  spasmodic  movements  or  con- 
vulsions, or  paralysis.    The  pupils  become  dilated  and  motionless. 
The  body  and  limbs  cool  down  considerably,  though  the  head  may 
stiU  remain  hot;  the  pulse  is  less  frequent,  but  very  variable,  and 
sometimes  intermittent ;  the  tongue  tends  to  become  dry  and  brown. 
Respiration  is  irregular  and  sighing.     Urine  is  retained  and  may 
overflow.    These  symptoms  culminate  in  : — 

III.  Stage  of  depression,  in  which  there  is  complete  abolition 
of  all  the  cerebral  functions,  as  shown  by  absolute  conaa  with  stertorous 
breathing ;  general  anaesthesia,  with  muscular  paralysis  and  relaxation  ; 
great  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils  ;  and  involuntary  escape 
of  f£eces  and  urine.  The  patient  presents  an  aspect  of  extreme  pros- 
tration and  adynamia,  the  features  being  sunken  and  ghastly ;  the  sur- 
face bedewed  with  cold  clammy  sweats  ;  the  tongue  dry  and  brown ;  the 
teeth  and  gums  covered  with  sordes;  while  the  pulse  is  excessively 
rapid,  thready,  and  fluttering.  In  this  condition  the  patient  smks  more 
or  less  rapidly. 

Differences  are  observed  in  the  symptoms  according  to  the  seat 
and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  If  it  afl"ects  only  one  hemisphere, 
there  may  be  hemiplegia.  If  it  is  localized,  the  symptoms  are  cor- 
respondingly limited.  When  the  base  of  the  brain  is  most  affected,  it 
is  said  that  the  pain  is  more  sub-orbital  and  sub-occipital ;  the  mental 
and  sensorial  excitement  is  less  marked,  delirium  being  comparatively 
slight  and  transient :  special  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  is 
observed ;  while  coma  sets  in  early,  and  speedily  becomes  profound. 
Ophthalmoscopic  signs  are  evident  when  the  inflammation  is  conve- 
niently situated,  namely,  those  indicative  of  neuritis  or  ischsemia,  and 
hypersemia  is  commonly  present. 

Local  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  due  to  injury  or  bone- 
disease,  is  generally  very  obscure  in  its  clinical  history.  The  symptoms 
which  may  indicate  this  condition  are  pain,  at  first  localized,  being 
often  seated  behind  the  car,  but  gradually  extending  over  the  head  i 
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local  tenderness  over  this  part  in  some  cases,  or  painful  oedema  ;  litde  or 
no  cerebral  disturbance  at  first,  but  in  course  of  time  gradual  somno- 
lence ending  in  coma,  or  sometimes  delirium  and  convulsions ;  rigors, 
which  may  be  periodically  rejieated,  with  pyrexia  ;  diminished  fulness 
of  the  jugular  vein  on  the  afiected  side,  if  a  thrombus  forms ;  and  signs 
of  pyremia,  or  of  embolic  deposits  in  other  parts. 


II.  Tubercular  Meningitis — Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

Etiology. — This  variety  of  meningitis  is  immediately  due  to 
local  irritation  set  up  by  tubercles  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Therefore  all  causes  predisposing  to  tuberculosis  may  be  considered 
as  predisposing  to  tubercular  meningitis ;  and  where  a  hereditary  ten- 
dency exists,  whatever  leads  to  local  excitement  in  connection  with  the 
bniin,  such  as  unduly  forcing  the  mental  taculties  in  young  children, 
tends  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubercle  in  this  part.  Children 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  tubercular  meningitis, 
especially  those  from  2  to  lo  years  of  age,  but  the  disease  may  be 
met  with  from  earliest  infincy  to  old  age,  being  not  uncommon  up 
to  the  time  of  puberty  and  in  young  adults.  Hereditary  predisposition 
can  be  traced  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  This  complaint  not  un- 
frequently  follows  one  of  the  exanthemata. 

An.\tomical  Characters. — Miliary  tubercles  are  found  in  greater 
or  less  abundance  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  often  adhering  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  araclinoid.  They  are  frequently  whitish  and 
opaque,  or  may  be  softened  and  yellowish  in  the  centre.  They  may  ap- 
pear scattered  all  over  the  surface,  but  are  principally  seen  about  the  base 
of  the  cerebrum  ;  in  the  fissures,  especially  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  and 
along  the  chief  branches  of  the  vessels.  The  membranes  are  injected, 
particularlv  the  pia  mater.  The  surface  of  the  arachnoid  feels  stick)', 
and  a  thin  layer  of  soft  lymph  or  puriform  matter  can  often  be  scraped 
oft" ;  this  substance  usually  collects  in  abundance  between  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  especially  about  the  base  and  in  the  fissures.  The 
pia  mater  is  thickened,  and  its  meshes  are  infiltrated  with  the  same 
material  or  with  serum.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  or  no  fluid  in  the  arach- 
noid sac.  Occasionallv  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  chiefly  observed 
over  the  convexitv.  The  \-entricles  of  the  brain  generally  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  colourless,  usually  somewhat  turbid  and  floc- 
culent  serum,  often  amounting  to  some  ounces  in  each  lateral  ventricle, 
and  this  leads  to  cedema,  maceration,  and  softening  of  the  surround- 
ing brain-structure ;  to  dilatation  of  the  spaces  and  their  commumcatmg 
channels ;  as  well  as  frequently  to  compression  of  the  convolutions  ot 
the  cerebrum  against  the  skull,  so  that  they  appear  flattened  and  pale. 
Sometimes  when  the  dura  mater  is  opened  the  brain  gives  way,  and 
the  serum  escapes.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  generally  covered 
more  or  less  with  fine  granulations.  The  exact  appearances  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  cases ;  in  some  the  signs  of  menmgeal  innanima- 
tion  are  most  prominent ;  in  others  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles 
is  most  striking.  There  is  no  necessary  proportion  between  the  amount 
of  tubercle   and   of  the   products  of  inflammation.    Tubercle  is 
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generally  present  in  other  structures,  and  sometimes  in  the  brain 
itself. 

Symptoms.— Tubercular  meningitis  in  children  is  generally  preceded 
for  a  variable  period  by  premoniiory  symptoms  indicative  of  tubercu- 
losis ;  while  nervous  symptoms  are  often  prominent,  as  fretfulness, 
drowsiness,  sudden  starting,  screaming,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during 
sleep,  headache,  vertigo,  or  a  staggering  gait.  These  may,  however, 
be  entirely  absent ;  while  in  some  cases  the  disease  supervenes  on  long- 
standing tubercular  mischief  in  other  parts.  The  symptoms  of  the 
established  disease  are  described  as  following  certain  stages,  and  these 
have  been  differently  classified  by  different  writers.  Certainly  they  are 
often  very  indistinctly  marked  in  practice,  and  cases  present  con- 
siderable variety  in  their  chnical  history.  The  meningitis  may  be  very 
obscurely  indicated,  being  but  a  part  of  general  acute  tuberculosis ;  or 
its  special  symptoms  may  be  those  which  chiefly  attract  attention. 
The  characteristic  phenomena  are  usually  those  of  basic  meningitis, 
with  general  cerebral  excitement ;  followed  by  total  abolition  of  the 
cerebral  faculties,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  brain- 
substance. 

The  invasion  is  in  most  cases  more  or  less  gradual,  and  not  infre- 
quently very  insidious.  Sometimes  the  disease  sets  in  very  rapidly  or 
even  suddenly.  The  chief  invasion-symptoms  which  may  be  met  with 
are  severe  vomiting ;  intense  headache  ;  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia  ; 
marked  irritability,  nervousness,  and  obstinacy  or  unreasonableness  in 
behaviour';  or  drowsiness.  Occasionally  tubercular  meningitis  is  re- 
vealed by  sudden  convulsions,  delirium,  coma,  or  paralysis. 

The  ordinary  clinical  history  of  the  developed  disease  is  more  or 
less  as  follows  : — The  early  symptoms  are  severe  constant  headache, 
generally  frontal,  increased  by  movement,  light,  or  noise,  with  intense 
darting  paroxysms,  causing  the  child  to  scream  or  cry  out,  and  to  hold 
the  head  ;  vertigo,  giving  rise  to  staggering  and  a  tendency  to  cling  to 
surrounding  objects  ;  alternate  flushing  and  pallor  of  the  face,  the  ex- 
pression being  often  frowning  or  sad,  or  sometimes  vacant  and  stupid  ; 
heat  of  head ;  marked  intolerance  of  light  and  sound ;  general  hyper- 
sesthesia  or  dyssesthesia ;  great  irritability  and  peevishness,  with  unwil- 
lingness to  be  disturbed,  to  answer  questions,  or  to  take  food  ;  insomnia 
or  very  disturbed  sleep ;  sometimes  slight  wandering  at  night,  but  no 
marked  delirium  ;  unsteady  gait,  with  dragging  of  the  limbs ;  constant 
restlessness  ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupils ;  severe  vomiting ;  usually  obstinate  constipation  and 
retraction  of  the  abdomen ;  complete  anorexia,  without  any  particular 
thirst,  the  tongue  being  furred,  and  the  breatli  offensive ;  moderate  but 
irregular  pyrexia,  the  temperature  not  often  rising  above  ioi°  or  102° 
in  the  evenings,  the  skin  being  usually  harsh  and  dry,  the  pulse  rather 
frequent,  but  easily  hurried  to  120  or  more,  and  the  urine  concentrated, 
but  very  deficient  in  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  urea.  Subsequently 
the  mental  faculties  become  iliore  disturbed,  as  evidenced  by  delirium 
in  some  cases,  either  wild  and  restless,  or  muttering  :  and  increasing 
drowsiness,  with  tendency  to  stupor.  General  sensibility  becomes  im- 
paired, and  the  hypera:sthesia  of  the  special  senses  ceases,  while  signs 
are  developed  pointing  to  implication  of  the  cranial  nerves  at  the  base 
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of  the  brain,  such  as  dim  or  double  vision  or  hemiopia ;  tinnitus  aurium 
and  partial  deafness  ;  twitchings  about  the  face  ;  strabismus  ;  oscillation 
of  one  or  both  eyeballs  ;  dilatation,  inequality,  or  marked  oscillation  of 
the  pupils,  these  being  not  very  sensitive  to  light.    The  face  assumes  a 
worn,  aged,  distressed  expression,  the  eyes  being  half-closed.  Vomitmg 
ceases,  and  diarrhoea  may    set   in.    Fever  dimmishes,  while  cool 
sweats  often  break  out,  and  the  pulse  becomes  in  many  cases  remark- 
ably infrequent  and  slow,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  variable  and 
fluctuating,  as  well  as  often  irregular  in  rhythm  and  force  Respiration 
becomes  sighing  or  moaning  and  irregular.    Still  later  there  is  marked 
general  motorial  disturbance,  as  evidenced  usually  by  violent,  pro- 
longed, and  frequent  fits  of  convulsions  ;  tetanic  rigidity,  the  head  being 
drawn  back,  boring  into  the  pillow,  or  rolling  from  side  to  side  ;  sub- 
sultus  tendinum  ;  tremulousness  of  the  Umbs ;  local  paralysis  or  hemi- 
plegia ;  or  occasionally  by  cataleptic  phenomena.    The  face  exhibits 
erimaces,  on  account  of  the  muscular  twitchings,  with  partial  paralysis ; 
the  eyes  are  half  closed,  dim,  and  covered  with  a  film.    When  not 
convulsed  the  child  is  generally  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  or  boring 
the  fingers  into  the  ear  or  nostril.    The  pupils  are  dilated  and  motion- 
less.   The  final  symptoms  include  gradual  anaesthesia  of  all  the  senses ; 
deepening  coma;  general  muscular  relaxation,  with  slight  twitchings; 
involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  f^ces  ;  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
wilh  geneial'coldfweats;  and  an  extremely  rapid,  feeble  and  irregular 
pulse     Death  may  take  place  from  gradual  coma,  or  during  a  fit  ot 
convulsions.    In  some  cases  the  temperature  rises  considerably  before 
death,  or  it  may  sink  much  below  the  normal.    The  ovhth.^r.osco^^ 
reveals  hyper^emia  of  the  disc,  ischemia,  or  optic  neuritis  ,  o^ly 
very  rare  instances  have  tubercles  been  seen  in  f^e  choroid  a  point 
which  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  careful  observ-ations  of  Dr 
Garlick.    Sometimes  the  head  becomes  enlarged,       Montane  les  at  the 
same  time  being  very  prominent,  and  presentmg  pulsation  if  they  are 

"Ivien  "tubercular  meningitis  affects  only  the  convexity  of  the  cere- 
brum. Dr.  Gee  states  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  a  constant  con- 
^Zye  state,  with  moderate  pyrexia  and  a  pulse  which  is  rapid  and 

very  variable  in  its  frequency.  .    ,       ,  ■         ;„  ^i-,;irlrpn 

The  ordinary  duraiwn  of  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  m  children 
is  saS  to  be  fr'om  7  to  23  days,  ^l-t  states  that  when  pro  Jo-aU 
are  wanting,  it  averages  from  20  to  30  days.  When  the  comexity  is 
involved,  the  disease  terminates  in  one  or  two  weeks  01  ^J^^^l^''^ 
In  the  course  of  a  case  a  remarkable  remission  m  "J^^y 

toms  is  frequently  observed,  simulatmg  '^e^^^.^'  '^'^f -f  ™'  m^^^^^^^^ 
still  remain,  and  it  is  very  important  not  to  mistake  this  improvement 
for  an  indication  of  approaching  convalescence.  .       ,  „  u 

In  the  aduU  tubercular  meningitis  is  f^^f  f  ^f^ec  d^^^^ 

most  cases  secondaiy  to  chronic  tubercular  disease,  especially  10 
;Xol"ph.hS°,  .he'^sy.p.oms  of  ^Pg^s  Zw^S 
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heat  of  head,  with  redness  of  the  face  or  alternate  flushing  and  pallor,  and 
suffused  conjunctivce ;  often  a  dull,  bewildered,  heavy,  or  stupid  ex- 
pression, with  mental  confusion  ;  a  tendency  to  somnolence  and  stupor, 
alternating  with  wild  delirium  ;  indisposition  to  speak,  or  sometunes 
sudden  complete  aphasia;  photophobia  and  intolera.nce  of  sound; 
evidences  of  irritation  or  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  such 
as  twitchirgs  or  paralysis  about  the  face,  ptosis,  dilated  or  unequal 
pupils,  strabismus ;  convulsive  seizures  ;  paralysis  of  the  hmbs ;  and 
cerebral  vomiting.  Deep  coma  follows,  with  general  paralysis,  and  in- 
voluntary passage  of  faeces  and  urine,  terminating  in  death. 


III.  Rheumatic  Meningitis. 

The  meningitis  which  exceptionally  complicates  acute  rheumatism 
has  been  distinguished  as  a  special  variety,  but  it  only  requires  to  he 
just  mentioned  here.  Its  development  is  usually  accompanied  with 
marked  diminution  in  the  joint-symptorns.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  simple  meningitis,  but  it  is  said  that  the  early  stage  is  less  violent, 
and  the  progi-ess  of  the  case  more  rapid.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
grave  cerebral  symptoms  may  arise  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  in- 
dependently of  any  meningeal  inflammation. 


IV.  Acute  Cerebritis  or  Encephalitis— Cerebral  Abscess. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  brain-substance  may  result  from  : — 
I.  I7ijury  caused  by  fractures,  wounds,  or  mere  concussion.  2.  Disease 
of  the  bones,  especially  in  connection  with  chronic  ear-affections,  or 
occasionally  with  acute  disease  of  the  internal  ear.  3.  Extension 
from  meningitis.  4.  Local  irritation,  by  adventitious  morbid  pro- 
ducts, extravasated  blood,  or  spots  of  softening.  5.  Various  acute 
and  chrofiic  diseases,  especially  if  attended  with  suppuration,  the  in- 
flammation being  then  probably  pytemic  or  septiccemic  in  character. 
Thus  cerebritis  has  been  met  with  in  low  fevers,  especially  typhus ; 
acute  pneumonia  ;  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis ;  dysentery ;  and  in 
connection  with  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  6.  Ifisolaiion. 
7.  Prolonged  mental  labour  possibly.  Sometimes  no  cause  can  be  made 
out. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Cerebritis  is  described  as  diffuse  or 
general ;  and  local.  The  former  does  not  imply  that  the  whole  brain  is 
implicated,  which  is  never  the  case,  but  merely  that  there  is  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  superficial  grey  matter,  this  condition  being  only 
associated  with  meningitis,  and  evidenced  by  redness,  softening,  and 
adhesion  to  the  pia  mater  when  this  is  stripped  off.  Local  cerebritis  is 
limited  to  one  or  more  spots  of  variable  dimensions.  Some  pathologists 
regard  this  morbid  change  as  being  the  invariable  cause  of  acute  soften- 
ing or  ramollissement,  especially  of  red  softening.  As  will  be  hereafter 
pointed  out,  however,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  condition  thus 
described  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  other  pathological 
causes.    When  resulting  from  inflammation,  it  is  said  that  the  specific 
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gravity  of  the  softened  portion  is  increased.    It  is  supposed  that  the 
colour  may  become  yellow  or  green,  from  infiltration  of  the  affected 
tissue  with  exudation  or  pus.    The  most  important  termination  of  local 
cerebritis  is  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  only  happens,  however, 
in  connection  with  injury,  bone-disease,  or  pyemia.    Usually  the  abscess 
is  single,  but  there  may  be  several  collections  of  pus,   especially  in 
pyjemic  cases.    The  white  substance  in  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  is 
its  most  common  seat,  but  any  part  of  the  brain  may  be  involved,  and 
when  the  abscesses  are  numerous,  they  are  usually  situated  chiefly  near 
the  surface.    Their  size  varies  as  a  rule  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that 
of  a  nut  or  egg  ;  but  a  hemisphere  may  be  occupied  by  one  large 
abscess,  which  alters  its  shape  and  flattens  its  convolutions  against  the 
skull.    When  there  are  several  abscesses,  they  are  usually  small.  The 
shape  is  irregularly  round  or  oval.    At  first  the  walls  are  ragged, 
softened,  or  inflamed  ;  but  if  the  disease  lasts  for  some  time,_  a  firm 
fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  capsule  is  formed,  which  may  attain  considerable 
thickness,  becoming  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane.    The  pus  may  be 
tolerably  healthy,  yellow  or  green,  or  sometimes  red  from  admixture  of 
blood  ;  but  in  old  abscesses  it  becomes  unhealthy,  fcetid,  and  alkaline, 
containing  but  few  pus-cells,  with  abundance  of  granular  matter.  A 
cerebral  abscess  may  burst  in  various  directions,  such  as  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  ;  into  a  ventricle  ;  into  the  tympanum  ;  or  in  rare  instances 
externally.    In  other  cases  the  contents  become  inspissated,  cheesy,  or 
calcified,  and  a  firm  capsule  forms.  i 
Symptoms.— The  special  characters  of  the  chnical  phenomena  ot  cere- 
britis as  distinguished  from  those  of  meningitis,  are  that  they  indicate 
but  shght  and  brief  excitement,  or  none  at  all  ;  while  signs  of  failure  ot 
the  cerebral  functions  speedily  set  in.    The  diffuse  form  is  always  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  m  proportion 
as  these  are  but  little  marked  and  of  short  duration,  and  to^  the 
raoidity  with  which  stupor  and  coma,  sensory  anresthesia,  convulsions, 
and  paralysis  set  in,  the  more  probable  is  it  that  the  bram  itself  is 
involved.    Pyrexia  also  is  not  so  high  as  in  meningitis.    Local  cerebral 
inflammation  is  always  very  obscure  at  the  outset.    Frequently  there  is 
a  severe  prolonged  rigor  at  first,  which  may  be  repeated  on  several  days 
^vith  almost  regular  periodicity.     Sometimes,  without  any  particular 
previous  symptoms,  the  patient  is  seized  with  an  apoplectic  or  epilepti- 
form seizure,  or  gradual  coma  sets  in ;  occasionally  sudden  hemiplegia 
without  loss  of  consciousness  has  been  observed._    As  a  rule  however, 
here  are  early  symptoms,  viz.,  deep  and  sometimes  fixed_  headache 
ofSn  considerable,  of  a  dull  character,  but  not  intensified  mto  violent 
mroxvsms  •  vertigo  ;  heat  of  head  ;  restlessness  and  sleeplessness ;  a  heavy 
SpSn  ;  mental  confusion  ;  irritability  ;  sometin.es  talkative,  but  not 
violent  delirium  ;  dimness  of  sight ;  partial  deafness  ;  sensations  m 
various  parts  of  the  limbs  of  tingling,  numbness,  formication,  or  deep 
Biin  or  coldness  ;  general  weakness  and  languor ;  with  tremors,  tmtchings, 
Sity  o  paraljfis  of  various  muscles.    The  pupils  present  all  possible 
variadons     There  is  comparatively  little  pyrexia.    Vomitmg  is  not  in- 
irlZZ    The  bowels  may  be  very  constipated,  and  the  tongue  much 
S   'sometimes  articulation  is  impaired,  or  the  patient  ,s  disinclined 
to  speak,  or  complete  aphasia  may  be  obserN-ed.    The  subsequent 
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symptoms  in  fatal  cases  are  stupor,  ending  in  coma ;  gradual  loss  of  all 
sensation ;  convulsions,  hemiplegia,  or  general  paralysis,  usually  with 
rigidity  or  tetanic  spasms ;  and  involuntary  escape  of  urine  and  faeces. 
Some  cases  do  not  end  fatally,  but  permanent  disorder  of  the  mental, 
sensor}-,  o;  motor  functions  usually  remains.  In  pyaemia  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  diagnose  cerebral  abscess  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  symp- 
toms closely  resemble  those  of  some  low  fever.  Very  exceptionally  a 
collection  of  pus  in  the  brain  bursts  externally. 


V.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

I.  Diagnosis. — a.  Acute  inflammatory  diseases  connected  with  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  have  to  be  distinguished  from  various  extrinsic 
diseases  attended  with  severe  nervous  symptoms,  and  this  particularly 
applies  to  tubercular  meningitis  occurring  in  children.  The  principal 
affections  of  this  class  with  which  these  diseases  may  be  confounded 
are  the  exanthemata,  especially  typhoid  and  typhus  fever ;  pneumonia 
and  other  acute  inflammatory  affections  ;  disorder  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  children,  particularly  if  acute  and  attended  with  fever  and 
marked  cerebral  disturbance  ;  anomalous  cases  of  fever  with  brain- 
symptoms  ;  great  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  especially  as  the 
result  of  bad  feeding,  prolonged  diarrhoea,  or  some  lowering  illness ; 
and  various  derangements  giving  rise  to  reflex  convulsions  or  delirium. 
The  history  of  the  case,  as  revealing  some  cause  of  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion or  of  one  of  the  other  complaints  mentioned  above  ;  the  age,  con- 
stitutional condition,  and  hereditaiy  tendencies  of  the  patient ;  the  mode 
of  onset  of  the  attack  ;  careful  examination  regarding  the  sytnptoms,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  degree  and  character  of  those  referable  to  the 
head,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  indications  of  cerebral  lesion 
in  the  way  of  motor  or  of  sensory  disorder,  the  intensity  and  course  of 
pyrexia,  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  and  those 
characteristic  of  the  various  fevers;  physical  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  ;  and  the  course  and  progress  of  the  case,  are  the  chief 
data  to  be  relied  on  in  diagnosis.  It  is  frequently  impossible  in 
children  to  determine  at  first  whether  they  are  suffering  from  tubercular 
meningitis,  or  from  one  of  the  complaints  above  enumerated.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  watch  the  case  care- 
fully, and  observe  its  progress,  at  the  same  time  employing  some 
judicious  treatment,  and  the  obscurity  will  in  most  instances  before  long 
be  cleared  up.  b.  Inflammatory  diseases  have  to  be  separated  from 
other  affections  of  the  ncroous  system,  which  give  rise  to  signs  of  cere- 
bral excitement.  Acute  meningitis  in  an  adult  may  be  simulated  by 
active  congestion,  in  which,  however,  the  symptoms  are  but  temporary 
and  usually  slight,  with  little  or  no  fever  ;  by  delirium  tremens  ;  or  by 
acute  mania.  In  the  last  two  conditions  there  is  rarely  much  difliculty, 
if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  previous  history  and  the  symptoms 
present.  In  mania  the  existence  of  one  or  more  fixed  delusions,  and 
absence  of  fever  or  of  signs  of  vascular  excitement  about  the  head,  are 
nnportant  points  in  diagnosis.  In  doubtful  cases  the  supervention  of 
spasmodic  and  paralytic  plienomena,  or  of  coma,  usually  soon  reveals 
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the  existence  of  meningitis.     Meningeal  heemorrhage  and  cerebral 
tumour  have  in  rare  instances  been  mistaken  for  tubercular  meningitis. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammatory  softening  and  that  due  to  throm- 
bosis often  closely  resemble  each  other ;  and  occasionally  cerebral 
hemorrhage  simulates  cerebritis  at  first,    c.  The  diagnosis  of  meningitis 
from  cerebriiis  and  its  consequences,  and  oi  simple  ixom  tubercular 
meninntis,  calls  for  a  few  remarks.    Meningitis  and  cerebritis  ^xtix^- 
quently  more  or  less  combined,  but  the  latter  is  distinguished  mainly 
by  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement  being  much  less  marked  and 
of  short  duration,  or  even  absent  altogether;  while  those  indicative  of 
failure  of  the  cerebral  functions  rapidly  supervene ;  there  being  also 
much  less  local  vascular  excitement  and  general  pyrexia.     Ihe  chiet 
circumstances  by  which  tubercular  is  distinguished  from  simple  menin- 
gitis are  the  age  of  the  patient  in  many  cases  :  the  presence  of  signs  ot 
the  tubercular  diathesis,  or  a  history  of  hereditary  tamt,  and  the 
absence  of  anv  other  obvious  cause  of  meningitis  ;  the  more  marked 
and  prolonged  premonitory  symptoms,  with  insidious  mode  of  onset ; 
the  evidences  of  inflammation  affecting  the  base  of  the  bram  chiefly  at 
first,  there  being  less  psychical  disturbance,  and  no  wild  delirium ;  the 
headache  being  more  in  severe  paroxysms;  the  mmor  degree  of  fever, 
or  of  local  vascular  excitement;  the  special  characters  of  the  pulse; 
and  the  less  rapid  course.  _    .  .         ,  . 

2  Prognosis.— Any  acute  inflammation  m  connection  with  the  bram 
or  iis  membranes  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  in  the  g^^^^t  majority  of 
cases  the  termination  is  fatal.  It  is  exceedmgly  doubtful  whether 
tubercular  meningitis  is  ever  recovered  from,  '^^  a^l  ^f"^^  ^^^^ 
disease  is  fully  developed.  If  a  case  should  termina  e  favourably,  the 
cerebral  functions  are  permanently  impaired  more  or  less 

X  Treatment.— Unfortunately  direct  treatment  is  of  very  little 
service  hi  any  form  of  acute  meningitis  or  cerebritis,  and  my  own 
experience  of  a  good  number  of  cases  at  the  Liverpool  Northern 
KiS  IS  decidedly  opposed  to  the  measures  usually  recommended 
by  some  high  authorities,  viz.,  bleeding;  severe  purgmg ;  mercuriahza- 
tion  ;  and  Extensive  blistering.  The  measures  which  are  ™o^t  ^^^^^^^^ 
be  useful  in  the  eariy  stage  are  to  place  the  patient  m  a  ye^l-ventilated 
coo^  qu  et,  and  somewhat  darkened  room,  on  a  comfortable  bed  w  th 
Ae  head  high;  to  enjoin  perfect  freedom  from  every  kind  of  distur- 
bance   to  cut  the  hair  very  short,  or  even  shave  the  head,  and  apply 

of  tubercular  meningitis.     Opium  must  be  jo^ded     In  the  later 
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syringe,  or  administered  by  enemata.  Care  must  be  taken  throughout 
to  keep  the  feet  warm;  to  attend  to  thorough  cleanliness  ;  and  to  see 
that  the  bladder  is  properly  emptied.  Sinapisms  and  flying  blisters 
over  the  limbs  are  recommended  in  order  to  endeavour  to  rouse  the 
patient  in  the  later  stages,  but  they  are  of  little  use.  Should  menin- 
gitis arise  in  connection  with  rheumatic  fever,  application  of  sinapisms 
or  blisters  to  the  joints  might  be  of  service. 


Chapter  LXVIII. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION. 

There  are  four  groups  of  morbid  conditions  which  may  be  referred  to 
the  cerebral  circulation,  namely  : — 1.  Excess  or  deficiency  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  brain — Cerebral  congestion  and  ancemia.  2.  Cerebral 
embolism  and  thrombosis.  3.  Cerebral  and  Meningeal  hemorrhage. 
4.  Diseases  of  the  vessels. — Only  the  first  three  groups  need  be 
specially  considered  here,  for  the  diseases  of  the  vessels  will  be 
sufficiently  noticed  incidentally  in  discussing  these  conditions,  with 
the  exception  of  one  particular  lesion,  namely,  aneurism,  which  it 
will  be -more  convenient  to  consider  along  with  tumours  of  the  brain. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  a  supposed  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  has  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention,  but  the  most  recent 
observers  affirm  that  the  appearances  described  as  being  characteristic 
of  this  lesion  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  syphilis,  and  therefore  for  the 
present  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  give  any  description  of  them 
in  this  work. 

Without  entering  at  any  length  into  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cerebral  circulation,  it  will  be  expedient  to  notice  here  certain  points 
which  are  of  practical  importance.  There  is  little  or  no  communication 
between  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  except  at  the  circle  of  Willis.  Even 
the  finest  branches  of  a  particular  artery,  such  as  the  middle  meningeal, 
do  not  anastomose,  and  only  communicate  through  capillary  vessels. 
Moreover,  the  arterial  branches  supplying  the  central  ganglia  are  distinct 
from  those  distributed  to  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  while  the  arteries  of 
the  convolutions  give  off  long  and  short  branches,  which  are  quite  sepa- 
rate, the  short  ones  being  distributed  to  the  cortical  grey  matter,  the 
long  to  the  subjacent  white  substance.  Hence,  if  any  artery  is  blocked 
up,  the  blood  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  area  which  it  supplies,  and 
the  resulting  lesions  are  correspondingly  limited.  In  the  case  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery,  for  example,  this  vessel  may  be  occluded  in 
its  main  channel,  the  whole  region  which  it  supplies  being  thus  deprived 
of  blood ;  or  only  in  one  of.its  branches,  so  that  the  cortical  grey  matter 
and  subjacent  medulla  may  be  the  seat  of  disease  from  this  cause,  while 
the  basic  ganglia  are  quite  healthy,  and  the  lesion  may  be  confined  to 
a  very  limited  region.  The  ophthalmic  artery  comes  off"  from  the 
internal  carotid,  and  so  forms  a  communication  between  the  anterior 
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and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  which  come  off  from  the  same  trunk,  and 
the  circulation  in  the  eye-ball  and  other  parts  to  which  this  artery  is 
distributed.  The  internal  ear  is  mainly  supplied  from  the  basilar 
artery.  With  regard  to  the  veins,  the  ophthalmic  vein  opens  into  the 
cavernous  sinus ;  nearly  all  the  venous  blood  within  the  skull  is  con- 
veyed away  by  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  their  contmuations  the  mternal 
iue-ular  veins  ;  and  the  chief  sinuses  communicate  by  branches  passmg 
through  foramina  in  the  skull  with  the  veins  on  the  outside  of  the  head 
and  those  of  the  neck. 


I.  Cerebral  Congestion  or  Hyperemia. 

^•i-ioi  OGY  —The  causes  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  are  :— i.  General 
plethora,  especially  that  associated  with  excessive  eating  or  drinkmg  and 
luxurious  habits  with  want  of  exercise.    2.  Increased  flow  of  blood  into 
the  hxaxn— active  hyperamia—ixom  undue   cardiac '  action,  whether 
merely  functional,  or  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ; 
local  irritation,  especially  in  connection  with  inflammatory  affections ; 
diminished  resisting  power  of  the  arteries,  particularly  that  accompany- 
ing vaso-motor  paralysis,  as   from  excessive  mental  labour,  strong 
emotion,  sun-stroke,  or  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  poisons  ;  inter- 
ference with  the  general  arterial  or  capillary  circulation,  m  consequence 
of  which  an  extra  amount  of  blood  flows  into  the  main  arteries  of  the 
neck  -  or,  it  is  said,  atrophy  of  the  brain,    i-  Interference  with_  the 
cscaH  of  blood  out  of  the  hx^xu-mechanlcal  hypera;mia-ti^Qci^\\y- 
resulting  from  cardiac  and  extensive  lung-affections  ;  violent  expiratory 
efforts  with  the  glottis  closed,  as  in  coughing  or  straining  at  stool; 
hanging  the  head  downwards  ;  direct  pressure  upon  the  veins  returning 
the  blood  from  the  brain,  as  by  an  aneurism  or  other  tumour;  or 

strano-nlation  of  the  neck. 

Stomical  CHARACTERS.-The  post-mortcn^  appearances  usua  ly 
defcribed  as  indicative  of  cerebral  congestion  are  overloading  of  the 
venous  sinuses  and  of  the  vessels  of  the  meninges,  including  the  finer 
bSrhes  as  well  as  the  larger  veins,  so  that  the  pia  mater  appears 
?xt"emey  vascular   and  opaque;  undue  redness  of  the  gtey  neater 
Tf  the  convolutions;  and  increased  number  and  size  of  the  drops  of 
blood  which  are  visible  on  making  sections  of  the  brain.    The  convolu- 
tions  mav  be  compressed,  and  the  ventricles  contracted.  Niemeyer 
X  rTmaiked  ?ha?it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  vessels 
^oT  rVmembrane^^^^^^^   still  more  whether  those  of  the  brain-substance 
iV.ve  brn  conges  ed  during  life.    He  considered  that  the  number  and 
S  o^  tS  drSstf  blood  L  section  depend  chiefly  on  its  fluidity,  and 
that  Sdema  iSy  follow  congestion,  the  brain-substance  then  becoming 
that  ceaema  may  loiiuN        B  ^^^^^^  blood-spots.     As  a 

T  A  'sins'  :fhyper^mkie  equally  distributed  throughout  but 
andjit  IS  supposed,  to  hypertrophy  of  the  Pacchionian  bodies. 


CEREBRAL  ANAEMIA. 


Symptoms. — Persistent  cerebral  congestion  is  revealed  ordinarily  by- 
more  or  less  of  the  following  symptoms  : — Constant  dull  headache,  not 
severe,  felt  all  over  the  head,  or  chiefly  at  the  vertex  or  behind  ;  a  sense 
of  heaviness,  fulness,  and  oppression  in  the  head ;  vertigo,  which  is  often 
a  prominent  symptom  ;  some  degree  of  mental  disturbance,  evidenced 
by  dulness  of  intellect,  confusion  and  slowness  of  thought,  impaired 
memory,  indifference,  and  indisposition  for  any  effort  or  occupation ; 
constant  drowsiness,  though  sleep  is  unrefreshing  and  often  disturbed 
by  disagreeable  dreams ;  photopsia,  iridic  colours,  or  specks  before  the 
eyes,  or  sometimes  temporary  diplopia  or  dim  vision  ;  partial  deafness 
and  noises  in  the  head ;  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  legs,  especially 
after  walking,  Avith  restlessness  and  fidgetiness,  twitchings,  or  sudden 
starlings ;  increased  or  impaired  cutaneous  sensibility ;  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  various  pareesthesiEC,  these  disordered  sensations  being  tem- 
porary and  variable  in  their  localit3^  These  symptoms  are  rendered 
worse  by  taking  a  full  meal,  by  mental  effort  or  emotion,  by  physical 
exertion,  and  by  the  recumbent  posture.  There  are  often  obvious  signs 
of  plethora  about  the  face  and  head,  with  throbbing  of  the  carotids. 

Occasionally  grave  symptoms  arise  from  cerebral  congestion.  The 
most  important  are  those  characteristic  of  an  apoplectic  attack.  Various 
combinations  of  symptoms  may  be  met  with,  but  the  distinctive  features 
of  this  congestive  cipoplcxy  are  as  follows  : — i.  Its  onset  is  quite  sudden ; 
it  reaches  its  full  development  at  once  ;  and  almost  always  follows  some 
act  on  the  part  of  the  patient  which  leads  to  increased  congestion  in  the 
head,  such  as  hanging  down  the  head,  coughing,  or  straining  at  stool. 
2.  The  coma  is  rarely  complete,  there  being  usually  some  indications  of 
sensation,  or  should  there  be  absolute  loss'  of  consciousness,  this  lasts 
but  a  very  short  time.  3.  There  is  generally  partial  bilateral  motor 
paralysis;  very  rarely  hemiplegia,  or  more  marked  paralysis  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  4.  Rigidity  is  never  observed,  but  slight  bilateral  clonic 
spasms  are  not  uncommon,  or  they  may  be  unilateral.  5.  Respiration 
is  not  stertorous.    6.  The  pulse  is  generally  slow,  infrequent,  and  full. 

7.  There  are  external  signs  of  hypersemia  about  the  head  and  face. 

8.  Urine  and  faeces  are  not  passed  involuntarily.  9.  Restoration  is 
rapid  and  ordinarily  complete,  no  permanent  mental  defect  or  paralysis 
of  motion  or  sensation  remaining.  Some  degree  of  mental  confusion 
may  continue  for  a  time,  or  there  may  be  general  impaired  sensation 
with  muscular  weakness,  but  these  phenomena  soon  pass  away.  The 
patient  may  be  subject  to  attacks  of  a  similar  kind.  Occasionally  cere- 
bral congestion  gives  rise  to  epileptiform  seizures ;  and  in  some  con- 
ditions it  is  attended  with  delirium  and  fever. 


II.  Cerebral  Anaemia. 

Etiology. — Cerebral  anemia  may  be  partial  ox  general.  The  former 
may  arise  from  obstruction  of  some  arterial  branch,  especially  as  the 
result  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  ;  or  in  connection  with  certain  intra- 
cranial diseases,  such  as  cerebral  hasmorrliage  or  tumour,  which  either 
compress  neighbouring  arteries  or  capillaries,  or  give  rise  to  surround- 
ing cedema.    Anaemia  of  the  entire  brain  occurs  under  the  following 
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circumstances:—!.  In  com\ect\on  with  general  afzam'a,  from  whatever 
cause  this  may  arise,  the  blood  being  either  deficient  in  quantity,  or 
impoverished  in  quaUty  and  deficient  in  red  corpuscles.  2.  From 
enfeebled  or  failing  cardiac  action,  cerebral  anemia  being  a  prominent 
phenomenon  of  the  syncopal  state.  3-  As  the  result  of  unihdrawal  of 
^/^p^^rt'tootherpartsof  thebody,  asintheuseof  Junod'sboot.  4.  Rarely 
from  obstruction  or  compression  of  the  main  arteries  supplying  the  brain. 
5  In  consequence  of  the  cranial  cavity  being  encroached  upon  by  large 
tumours,  hemorrhages,  and  other  morbid  conditions  ;  or  by  a  fractured 
and  depressed  skull.  6.  It  is  said,  from  vaso-motor  disturbance  affecting 
the  arteries  which  supply  the  brain,  these  becommg  consequently  con- 
tracted. .    .    .    J.     ^  J 

Anatomical  Characters.— Cerebral  anaemia  is  indicated  by  more 
or  less  deficiency  or  want  of  blood  in  the  vessels  supplymg  the  brain; 
pallor  of  its  substance,  the  white  matter  being  very  pale  and  shmingj 
and  by  the  absence  or  small  number  and  size  of  the  spots  of  blood 
usually  visible  on  making  sections  of  the  brain-substance. 

Symptoms.— It  is  highly  probable  that  the  symptoms  which  occur  in 
connection  with  several  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  affect  the  brain 
are  to  some  extent  due  to  local  anaemia  of  its  substance.  This  partial 
anaemia  is,  however,  of  most  importance,  and  most  strikingly  evident 
in  association  with  embolism  and  thrombosis,  and  the  phenomena  ob- 
served will  be  more  appropriately  described  when  these  pathological 
conditions  are  discussed.  .  r 

In  e-^^^^ra/ cerebral  anaemia  the  symptoms  maybe  simply  those  ot. 
more  or  less  sudden  syncope,  viz.,  loss  of  consciousness  PaUor 
dilated  pupils,  and  other  phenomena,  in  some  conditions  these  being 
associated  with  distinct  convulsive  movements  ;  or  they  may  come 
on  gradually.  The  phenomena  in  the  latter  case  are  usually  those 
alrefdy  described  uAder  anemia,  such  as  _  headache  ^^^f^^  ^l;^ 
turbed  vision,  tinnitus  aurium,  &c.  (Vol.  u.  page  83).  ^  condition 
niet  with  m  children  as  a  result  of  lowering  agencies,  such  as  long- 
continued  diarrhoea,  which  has  been  termed  has  also 
been  attributed  to  cerebral  anemia,  the  symptoms  simulating  those 
of  acute  hydrocephalus.  In  cases  of  starvation,  as  well  as  m  some 
instances  of  mere  general  anaemia,  there  may  be  marked  mental  excite- 
ment restlessnessf  and  delirium,  which  may  end  m  a  violent  maniacal 
condition. 


III.  Cerebral  and  Meningeal  Hemorrhage-Sanguineous 

Apoplexy. 

Etiology  and  PATHOLOGY.-Cerebral  ^j'!  ^J'^ff 

matority  of  cases,  excluding  those  of  ^^-^^^-'l^^^^^ ^Sfs dng 
4    .f„ini  rhnnff'i  in  the  minute  vessels  which  diminisU  tneir  resibuug 
;t:;7vi  ., tSm:  or  calcification ;  fatty  degeneration  ;  the  to^ 
of  minute  aneurismal  dilatations  on  the  small  arteries      o^^t^ted  ^^lth  a 
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softening  or  atrophy  of  the  brain-substance,  and  hence  they  are  still 
more  liable  to  rupture.    Not  uncommonly  they  give  way  spontaneously, 
but  this  event  is  far  more  likely  to  happen  if  a  state  of  congestion  is 
brought  about  in  any  way,  but  especially  as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  excited  cardiac  action,  or  interference  with  the  return 
of  venous  blood  from  the  brain.  On  this  account  cerebral  haemorrhage 
is  liable  to  follow  sudden  effort ;  straining  at  stool ;  a  fit  of  coughing; 
powerful  emotion ;  hanging  the  head  down  ;  compression  of  the  neck  ; 
exposure  to  the  sun  ;  a  fit  of  drunkenness  ;  a  warm  bath ;  or  exposure 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold.    Among  predisposing  causes  may  be 
mentioned  advanced  age ;   hereditary  predisposition  to  early  senile 
changes  in  the  arteries  ;  luxurious  habits  with  want  of  exercise  ;  and  a 
state  of  general  plethora  and  want  of  tone.    Should  there  be  signs  of 
marked  degeneration  in  the  arteries,  particularly  if  these  are  combined 
with  left  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  with  renal  disease,  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  to  be  feared 
at  any  moment.    It  must  be  mentioned  that  cvibolism  or  ihroftibosis  of 
a  large  vessel  in  the  brain-  leads  to  capillary  extravasation  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.    In  very  rare  instances  hsemorrhage  into  the  brain  has 
resulted  from  the  rupture  of  a  vascular  tumour. 

Traumatic  injuij  is  the  usual  cause  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  but 
blood  may  find  its  way  from  the  brain  into  or  beneath  the  pia  mater, 
or  into  the  arachnoid  cavity.  Another  important  cause  of  hemorrhage 
into  the  meninges  is  the  rupture  of  an  a^ieurism  involving  one  of  the 
main  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  the  basilar,  middle 
cerebral,  or  one  of  the  communicating  arteries.  Meningeal  hsemorrhage 
also  occurs  in  connection  with  the  condition  named  pachyjjieningitis. 
Effusion  of  blood  outside  the  dura  mater  is  always  due  to  injury. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  situations  in  which  blood  may  be 
found  extravasated  within  the  cranium  are  as  follows  : — i.  Into  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  2.  Within  the  ventricles.  3.  In  connection 
with  the  pia  mater.  4.  Into  the  arachnoid  sac.  5.  Between  the  skull 
and  dura  mater. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  hsemorrhage  into  the  brain  must  be 
considered  at  some  length.    Seat. — This  is  by  far  most  frequently  the 
corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus.    Occasionally  blood  escapes  into  the 
pons,  cerebellum,  convolutions  or  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum, 
crus  cerebri,  medulla  oblongata,  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  corpus  callo- 
sum.    Sometimes  a  part  of  the  brain,  as  the  septum  lucidum,  is  torn 
through;  or  the  blood  makes  its  way  into  a  ventricle,  or  out  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain.    Amou7it. — The  quantity  of  blood  extravasated 
varies  from  a  few  drops  to  several  ounces,  and  the  effusion  may  be  so 
large  as  to  alter  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  flatten  its  convolutions,  and 
cause  marked  ansemia  around.    Number  of  hemorrhages. — As  a  rule 
there  is  but  one  extravasation,  but  occasionally  two  or  more  are  ob- 
served, though  very  rarely  on  opposite  sides.    Not  uncommonly  remains 
of  former  hsemorrhages  are  seen.     Recent  characters  and  subsequent 
changes. — The  blood  may  accumulate  in  the  form  of  what  is  termed  a 
capillary  hcemorrhage ;  or  as   a  distinct  clot.    The  former  presents 
numerous  scattered  dark-red  points  of  extravasation  in  the  midst  of 
cerebral  substance,  which  is  either  normal,  or  frequently  of  a  yellow  or 
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reddish  colour,  as  well  as  softened,  this  condition  constituting  one  form 
of  red  softening.  A  clot,  if  small,  simply  separates  the  brain  fibres,  but 
if  it  is  large,  the  cerebral  tissue  becomes  broken  down  and  mixed  with 
the  blood,  while  the  surrounding  portion  is  torn,  at  the  same  time 
being  often  softened  and  discoloured  from  imbibition.  At  first  the 
blood  may  be  found  to  be  quite  fluid,  or  partially  or  completely  coagu- 
lated into  a  soft  clot.  Subsequently  it  tends  to  set  up  inflammation 
around,  and  has  been  known  even  to  give  rise  to  an  abscess.  In 
favourable  cases,  however,  the  extravasation  undergoes  changes  ending 
in  its  absorption.  It  separates  into  its  fibrinous  and  serous  portions  ; 
becomes  decolorized  by  degrees,  passing  through  stages  of  reddish- 
brown,  brown,  yellowish-brown,  and  yellow ;  or  granular  pigment  and 
hsematoidine  crystals  form.  Proliferation  of  cellular-  tissue  takes  place 
around,  forming  a  capsule,  and  the  clot  may  in  time  be  entirely 
absorbed,  an  apoplectic  cyst  remaining,  containing  fluid, _  often 
loculated,  and  this  may  also  be  removed  ultimately,  nothing  being  left 
but  a  firm,  fibrous,  pigmented  cicatrix.  It  is  even  said  that  this  may 
disappear,  a  loss  of  substance,  with  consequent  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  brain,  being  thus  occasioned.  The  nerve-fibres  which  lead 
from  the  seat  of  hsemorrhage  to  the  spinal  cord  frequently  undergo 
degeneration. 

When  blood  collects  in  a  ventricle  it  is  not  nearly  so_  readily 
absorbed,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  organized.  In  connection  with 
the  membranes  an  extravasation  is  generally  spread  out,  and  forms  a 
soft  red  coagulum.  In  its  subsequent  changes  it  becomes  altered  m 
colour,  granular,  and  pigmented,  the  brain  underneath  being  somewhat 
indurated.  Finally  it  forms  a  depressed  pigmented  plate,  with  serum 
upon  its  surface. 

The  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys  will  be  found  diseased  in  many  cases 
of  cerebral  hsemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral 
hsemorrhage  premonitory  symptoms  have  been  noticed  for  a  variable 
period,  such  as  headache  or  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head  ;  vertigo ; 
mental  confusion  and  inpaired  memory ;  irritability  of  temper ;  dis- 
turbed sleep  or  drowsiness ;  disorder  of  vision  or  hearing  ;  thickness 
of  speech ;  slight  or  temporary  limited  paralysis  about  the  face  or 
limbs  ;  local  twitchings  ;  impaired  sensation  or  parsesthesife  in  vanous 
parts.  These  phenomena  may  be  due  to  mere  vascular  disturbance ; 
to  the  formation  of  minute  thrombi ;  or  to  very  small  extravasations. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  epistaxis  has  been  considered  an  important 
premonitory  sign  of  cerebral  apoplexy;  and  also  the  discovery  by  the 
ophthalmoscope  of  clots  in  the  retina.  There  are  usually  indications 
of  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  of  cardiac  disease  and  chronic 
renal  mischief  in  many  cases. 

The  precise  clinical  phenomena  which  result  from  the  actual  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  brain  differ  very  materially,  'i  his  lesion, 
never  causes  absolutely  sudden  death,  though  in  rare  instances  a  fatal 
termination  has  occurred  within  a  few  minutes.  In  the  majorit.y  ot 
cases  the  immediate  symptoms  which  characterize  cerebral  hremorrhage 
may  be  summed  up  as  those  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  with  liew,picgta. 
The  main  features  of  the  attack  are  as  follows :— It  may  follow  some 
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evident  cause  which  leads  to  cerebral  congestion,  but  often  sets  in 
spontaneously  while  the  patient  is  perfectly  quiet.  The  seizure  is 
usually  more  or  less  sudden,  though  not  absolutely  so,  being'almost  always 
preceded  by  some  immediately  premonitory  symptoms,  which  occasion- 
ally last  for  some  time,  such  as  mental  confusion,  pain  in  the  head, 
disorder  of  speech,  unilateral  numbness,  pallor  with  faintness,  or  sick- 
ness. Sometimes  a  convulsion  ushers  in  the  attack.  When  fully 
developed  the  coma  is  usually  very  profound  at  first,  and  the  deeper  it 
is  the  more  likely  is  an  apoplectic  fit  to  be  due  to  haemorrhage  rather 
than  other  cerebral  lesions.  The  accompanying  phenomena  of  the 
comatose  state  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases'  of  sanguineous 
apoplexy  are  flushing  or  even  some  degree  of  lividity  of  the  face,  with. 
a  turgid  condition  and  fulness  of  the  veins  ;  slow,  laboured,  irregular, 
or  stertorous  breathing,  with  puffing  out  of  the  cheeks  in  expiration ; 
and  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  the  radial  pulse  being  infrequent,  slow, 
laboured,  full,  and  soft.  Sometimes,  however,  signs  of  shock  are 
noticed,  the  face  being  pale,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  small,  and  feeble. 
The  temperature  is  frequently  lowered.  Hemiplegia  exists  on  the  side 
opposite  the  lesion,  having  the  extent  described  in  the  chapter  on  para- 
lysis, but  in  many  instances  this  condition  is  not  easy  to  make  out  at 
first,  when  the  coma  is  very  profound,  the  whole  body  being  paralyzed 
for  the  time.  Sometimes  tremors  or  spasmodic  movements  are .  ob- 
served in  the  paralyzed  limbs.  The  head  and  eyes  are  usually  turned 
to  the  non-paralyzed  side,  the  patient  seeming  to  be  looking  over  the 
shoulder  on  that  side,  and  often  both  upper  eyelids  fall.  The  pupils 
vary  much,  but  they  are  generally  equal  and  somewhat  dilated  ;  some- 
times they  are  unequal,  or  very  large  and  insensible  to  light. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  the  comatose  state  may  end 
in  death,  which  rarely  happens  under  some  hours,  and  not  usually  for  two 
or  three  days,  some  cases  lingering  for  four  or  five  days  or  even  longer. 
Urine  and  fseces  are  then  passed  unconsciously ;  and  secretions  accu- 
mulate in  the  air-tubes,  attended  with  loud  rhonchal  sounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  good  proportion  of  cases  consciousness  is  restored  more 
or  less  speedily,  and  when  this  happens  the  mind  is  found  to  be  per- 
fectly natural,  or  there  is  only  slight  mental  confusion,  which  soon 
passes  off.  Occasionally  delirium  is  observed  ;  or  the  mental  faculties 
may  be  permanently  enfeebled,  the  patient  sinking  in  time  into  a  state 
of  more  or  less  dementia.  The  hemiplegia  becomes  evident  on  the 
return  to  consciousness,  and  when  the  right  side  is  affected  aphasia  is 
common,  being  also  occasionally  observed  in  cases  of  left  hemiplegia. 
Sensation  is  not  nearly  so  much  affected  as  motion  usually,  there  being 
merely  a  certain  degree  of  impaired  sensibility,  or  of  numbness  and  ting- 
ling in  the  extremities,  and  even  these  disorders  usually  disappear  before 
long.  Now  and  then,  however,  permanent  anaesthesia  is  noticed,  either 
over  the  whole  side  or  in  limited  spots,  which  is  an  indication  of  severe 
lesion.  There  is  usually  no  complaint  of  head-symptoms  or  disorder 
of  the  special  senses,  or  if  such  exist,  they  speedily  pass  away  unless 
the  haemorrhage  is  extensive.  In  a  few  days  signs  of  more  or  less  in- 
flammation from  irritation  of  the  clot  are  generally  developed,  such  as 
headache,  heat  of  head,  restlessness,  slight  delirium,  disturbances  of 
vision,  and  twitchings  or  spasmodic  movements  in  the  paralyzed  parts. 
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These  symptoms  soon  subside  ordinarily,  but  violent  inflammation  may 
be  set  up,  ending  in  extensive  softening  or  abscess,  indicated  by  a  re- 
lapse into  the  comatose  state,  with  general  paralysis  and  involuntarj' 
evacuations  before  death,  which  event  may  take  place  from  this  cause 
in  three  weeks  or  even  later.  Should  a  case  proceed  favourably,  the 
motor  paralysis  often  diminishes  greatly  in  time,  the  improvement 
following  the  usual  course,  but  the  restoration  is  seldom  complete, 
certain  muscles  generally  remaining  permanently  disabled.  ^  In  other 
cases  there  is  little  or  no  improvement,  and  "late  rigidity"  may  ulti- 
mately set  in. 

The  clinical  variations  due  to  the  seat  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  "  Localization 
of  Cerebral  Diseases,"  but  a  few  points  may  be  noticed  here,  as  well  as 
the  variations  due  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief    As  regards  either  cere- 
bral hemisphere,  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  comatose  state  depend 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  extravasation.    Hence,  if  this  is  moderate, 
there  may  be  only  partial  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient  exhibiting 
signs  of  sensation  and  perception,  while  the  mental  faculties  are  very 
speedily  and  completely  restored.    If  the  extravasation  is  very  small, 
there  is  no  impairment  of  consciousness  at  all,  and  the  lesion  is  merely 
indicated  by  sudden  hemiplegia;  or  this  is  noticed  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  move  in  the  morning,  the  hsemorrhage  having  occurred 
during  the  night.    The  degree  and  persistence  of  the  paralysis  depend 
on  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  as  well  as  on  its  extent.    Thus  a  small 
effusion  into  either  corpus  striatum  will  give  rise  to  hemiplegia,  and  if 
it  is  of  some  size  the  paralysis  is  permanent.    It  may  happen  that  a 
clot  is  so  small  or  so  situated  that  it  either  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms 
whatever ;  or  only  to  partial  hemiplegia,  from  which  recovery  is  often 
rapid  and  complete.     Hsemorrhage  into  the  cortical  substa>ice  is  said  to 
be  usuallv  attended  with  convulsions,  and  subsequently  by  marked 
mental  disturbance,  meningitis  being  often  set  up.    When  a  very  large 
clot  occupies  a  hemisphere,  so  that  the  opposite  one  is  also  interfered 
with,  bilateral  paralysis  is  produced,  though  it  is  not  equal  on  the  two 
sides,  only  some  degree  of  weakness  of  the  limbs  being  observed  on  the 
same  side  as  the  lesion.    General  paralysis  may  also  result  from  ex- 
travasation into  both  hemispheres,  but  this  is  extremely  rare.    If  there 
is  extensive  laceration  of  the  brain,  rigidity  and  muscular  twitchings  are 
prominent  phenomena.    In  some  cases  no  impairment  of  consciousness 
is  observed  at  first,  or  this  is  only  partial  and  of  brief  duration,  but 
afterwards,  owing  to  increase  of  the  hsemorrhage,  or  to  the  rupture  of 
another  vessel,  profound  coma  may  set  in,  ending  in  death. 

Ventricular  hfemorrhage  is  attended  with  deep  coma  and  general 
paralysis,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  with  convulsions  or  marked  rigidity 
and  twitchings;  or,  more  commonly,  these  symptoms  follow  the  s^gns 
of  hemorrhage  into  one  hemisphere,  which  is  very  significant.  Con- 
siderable extravasation  into  the  middle  of  the  pons  Varo  tt  causes  pro- 
found coma;  general  paralysis;  marked  contraction  of  both  pupils; 
and  usually  speedy  death.  The  condition  greatly  resembles  Aat 
resulting  from  opium-poisoning.  Haemorrhage  mto  iht  medulla 
o^^al  generally  proVes  very' rapidly  fatal.  When  blood  escapes 
into  tlie  arachnoid  sac  or  sub-arachnoid  space,  the  attack  is  usually  not 
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SO  sudden,  but  the  symptoms  are  very  variable.  At  first  premonitory 
symptoms  are  frequently  present,  such  as  severe  headache,  vertigo, 
partial  loss  of  motion,  somnolence,  or  impairment  of  intellect.  Among 
the  signs  which  maybe  regarded  as  most  suggestive  of  this  form  ot 
htemorrhage  are  gradually-developed  coma ;  hemiplegia  without  impli- 
cation of  the  face,  or  paralysis  beginning  on  one  side  and  afterwards 
extending  to  the  opposite  one ;  the  occurrence.of  convulsions,  marked 
spasmodic  contractions,  or  rigidity  of  the  limbs  ;  and  the  supervention 
of  signs  of  severe  meningitis  in  a  few  days.  Sensation  is  rarely  affected. 
When  meningeal  haemorrhage  is  considerable,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  this  condition  from  extravasation  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain. 


IV.  Cerebral  Embolism  and  Thrombosis— Softening. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— The  pathology  of  softening  ol  the  brain 
is  much  disputed,  but  I  propose  to  treat  of  this  morbid  condition  m 
connection  with  embolism  and  thrombosis,  because  it  seems  to  me  cer- 
tain that  cerebral  softening  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to 
vascular  obstruction  thus  induced.  A  cerebral  embolus  of  any  size 
generally  has  its  origin  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  but  it  may 
come  from  an  aneurism,  or  from  a  pulmonary  thrombus.  Minute  em- 
boli may  also  be  detached  from  old  clots,  or  from  the  inner  surface  of 
diseased  'vessels.  The  formation  of  throtnbi  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  which,  however,  may 
be  aided  by  a  feeble  state  of  the  circulation,  and  by  certain  conditions 
of  the  blood. 

The  main  pathological  causes  to  which  the  different  forms  of  cerebral 
soften itig  have  been  attributed  may  be  summarized  thus: — i.  Local 
inflammation  of  the  brain-substance.  2.  Obstruction  of  arteries  or 
capillaries  by  emboli ;  of  arteries,  veins,  or  venous  sinuses  by  thrombi. 
3.  Pressure  upon  one  of  the  main  arteries  by  a  tumour.  4.  A  diseased 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  narrowing 
their  calibre,  and  interfering  with  the  nutritive  relation  between  the 
blood  and  tissues.  5.  Diminished  nutritive  activity  in  the_  tissue- 
elements,  leading  to  their  degeneration.  6.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the 
brain.  7.  A  peculiar  chemico -pathological  change  in  the  brain-sub- 
stance, attended  with  the  liberation  of  phosphine  and  one  or  more  of 
the  fatty  acids.  This  form  of  softening  is  said  to  be  often  observed 
around  adventitious  products  and  old  clots,  but  occasionally  is  inde- 
pendent of  these  morbid  conditions  (Rokitansky).  8.  OEdema  of  por- 
tions of  the  brain.  9.  Atrophic  softening,  due  to  separation  of  nerve- 
fibres  from  their  ganglionic  communications.  I  have  already  expressed 
my  own  view  as  to  embolism  and  thrombosis  being  by  far  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  cerebral  softening,  the  nutrition  of  the  part  thus  de- 
prived of  blood  being  impaired,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
its  actual  death,  oedema  and  capillary  hcemorrhage  also  in  some  cases 
contributing  to  the  process  of  softening.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  brain  may  become  softened  as  the  result  of  a  post-mortem 
change.    With  regard  to  predisposing  causes  of  cerebral  softening,  this 
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lesion  is  most  common  in  advanced  age,  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  vessels,  but  when  due  to  emboUsm  it  may  be  met  with  in  young 
adults  or  even  in  children.  Excessive  and  long-continued  mental  strain 
undoubtedly  aids  in  its  production,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  this  may  so  disturb  the  balance  of  nutrition  as  of  itself  to  give  rise 
to  softening  of  the  brain. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —An  embolus  may  lodge  in  one  of  the 
arteries  before  reaching  the  circle  of  WilHs,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
collateral  circulation  being  readily  set  up,  no  permanent  evil  conse- 
quences ensue.  Almost  always,  however,  it  passes  into  a  branch 
beyond  this  circle,  most  frequently  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  especially 
the  left.  The  immediate  result  is  ansemia  of  the  portion  of  the  hemis- 
phere which  this  artery  supplies,  and  as  the  result  of  the  anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  previously  described,  this  is  followed  by 
softening  with  oedema,  while  there  is  a  determination  of  blood  mto 
the  surrounding  capillaries,  which  often  give  way,  giving  rise  to  capil- 
lary hremorrhage,  especially  at  the  circumference  of  the  affected  part. 
The  effects  may  partly  disappear  in  course  of  time  in  young  persons 
whose  vessels  are  healthy  and  distensible,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  consequences  of  embolism  in  the  minute  vessels  are  often  recovered 
from.  After  an  embolus  has  been  lodged  for  some  time,  it  may  be 
difficult  or  even  impossible  to  discover  it. 

In  arterial  thrombosis  the  vessels  will  generally  be  found  extensively 
diseased,  many  of  them  being  usually  blocked  up.  This  condition 
will  also  lead  to  anfemia  and  softening,  but  owing  to  the  morbid  state 
of  the  minute  vessels,  and  to  the  fact  that  several  of  them  are 
obstructed,  there  is  no  increased  vascularity  around  the  affected  part 
as  a  rule,  this  portion  of  the  brain  being  very  pale,  while,  if  a  vessel 
of  any  size  is  obstructed,  for  the  same  reasons  restoration  cannot  be 
expected.  Thrombosis  of  the  veins  and  venous  sinuses  is  generally 
associated  with  inflammation,  resulting  from  injury  or  from  bone- 
disease.  It  may  arise,  however,  from  feebleness  of  circulation  accom- 
panied with  blood-changes,  the  thrombus  first  formmg  m  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  then  extending,  leading  to  more  or  less  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  ventricles  and  sub-arachnoid  space,  or,  rarely,  even 
to  hEsmorrhage  here  or  into  the  brain-substance,  but  especially  to 
scattered  patches  of  red  softening  with  capillary  hsemoiThages  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  convolutions,  or  occasionally  to  more  extensive 

^°Thr'ef  chief  forms  of  cerebral  softening  ^x^  described,  mz.,  red, yellow, 
and  tvhite,  but  the  softened  part  may  present  numerous  varieues  ot 
these  tints,  or  even  other  colours,  such  as  brown  or  greenish,  ihe 
degree  of  diminution  in  consistence  varies  from  what  is  scarcely 
appreciable  to  a  condition  in  which  the  brain-substance  is  converted 
into  almost  a  fluid  pulp.  It  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  5  or 
by  allowing  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  softened  part  to  stand,  and  observ- 
ing how  soon  the  angles  round  off,  or  pouring  a  stream  of  water  gently 
upon  it.  The  seat  and  extent  of  softening  also  vary  greatly,  and  very 
diff-erent  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  f>-eqf  "^y;"* 
ferent  parts  of  the  brain  are  involved,  but  the  usual  ^^ats  seem  o  be  he 
corpus  striatum,  optic  thalamus,  central  white  matter  of  the  hemi 
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sphere,  and  the  convolutions.  In  embolic  softening  the  left  hemisphere 
is  most  commonly  affected.  The  morbid  condition  is  rarely  well- 
defined,  but  shades  off  into  the  surrounding  brain-tissue.  A  section 
appears  to  be  swollen,  and  often  rises  above  the  surrounding  level.  A 
highly  important  character  of  all  forms  of  cerebral  softening,  except,  it 
is  said,  the  inflammatory  variety,  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  softened 
part  is  considerably  below  that  of  normal  brain-substance.  Micro- 
scopical examination  reveals  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  nerve- 
elements,  until  in  extreme  cases  no  trace  of  them  is  visible ;  abundant 
granular  cells,  not  of  inflammatory  origin,  but  chiefly  derived  from 
granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia  or  of  nerve-cells  ; 
granular  fatty  debris ;  particles  of  myeline ;  blood-cells  in  some 
varieties  of  softening,  or  their  remains  in  the  form  of  pigment  and 
hsematoidine  crystals.  The  capillaries  often  show  signs  of  degeneration, 
and  are  in  some  forms  of  the  disease  dilated,  or  present  little  aneurismal 
swellings. 

It  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  three  main  forms 
of  softening.  Red  softening  may  be  inflammatory  in  its  origin,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  depends  upon  obstruction  of  large  arteries 
or  venous  sinuses.  The  tint  at  first  may  vary  from  pink  to  deep  claret, 
being  most  intense  in  the  grey  matter.  Afterwards  it  undergoes  changes, 
assuming  different  hues  of  yellow,  brown,  chocolate,  buff,  &c.  Yelloiv 
softening  usually  results  from  changes  in  the  red  variety,  but  the  peculiar 
form  due  to  the  chemico-pathological  change  is  described  as  being  of 
this  colour.  VVJiite  softening  is  considered  by  some  pathologists  as 
the  ultimate  condition  of  the  red  variety,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  not 
uncommonly  a  primary  form,  esjaecially  in  connection  with  extensive 
thrombosis  and  atheroma  of  the  vessels.  It  is  also  observed  in  cede- 
matous  and  atrophic  softening. 

Reparative  processes  may  be  set  up  after  softening.  On  the  surface 
of  the  brain  circumscribed  yellow  patches — plaques  jaunes — are  pro- 
duced, of  tough  consistence,  implicating  the  grey  matter  of  the  convo- 
lutions. In  the  interior  of  the  organ  a  cavity  forms,  bounded  and 
traversed  by  a  white  or  greyish  or  sometimes  a  yellowish  vascular  con- 
nective-tissue, which  may  divide  the  space  into  loculi,  and  these  con- 
tain a  milky  fluid  holding  in  suspension  abundant  fat-granules  and 
corpora  amylacea.  This  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  contraction  and  ulti- 
timate  closure  of  the  cavity  subsequently  taking  place. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  requisite  in  treating  of  the  clinical  history  of 
cerebral  softening,  to  describe  it  under  the  two  forms  of  acute  and 
chronic.  The  latter  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Chronic  Diseases 
of  the  Brain. 

Acute  Softening. — Practically  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to 
indicate  the  respective  symptoms  of  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery  and  thrombosis.  Embolism  may  occur  at  any  age,  being  not 
uncommon  in  young  persons;  some  morbid  condition  likely  to 
originate  an  embolus  can  generally  be  discovered  ;  while  in  most  cases 
no  premonitory  head-symptoms  have  been  noticed.  The  usual  indi- 
cations of  the  lodgment  of  the  embolus  in  the  brain  are  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness  and  evidences  of  shock  ;  with  hemiplegia,  generally  on 
the  rij^'ht  side.  The  case  may  end  fatally,  or  consciousness  may  return,  but 
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the  hemiplegia  remains,  aphasia  being  also  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
The  paralysis  is  rarely  recovered  from  entirely,  but  power  may  be  par- 
tially restored,  especially  in  young  persons.  In  a  case  mentioned  m  a 
former  chapter  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  leg  recovered  per- 
fectly, but  the  arm,  face,  and  tongue  remained  permanently  paralyzed, 
and  aphasia  was  also  persistent.  . 

Arterial  thrombosis  is  met  with  either  in  old  persons,  or  m  those  who 
are  prematurely  aged  ;  and  usually,  but  not  always,  well-marked  signs 
of  degeneration  of  the  vessels  of  the  limbs  are  obvious,  a  ong  ^vlth 
a  feeble  heart  and  other  evidences  of  decay.    Commonly  there  have 
been  marked  premonitory  symptoms,  due  to  interference  with  the  cere- 
bral circulation,  or  to  the  formation  of  minute  thrombi   similar  to 
those  described  under  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.    The  mode  of  attack 
varies,  but  is  usually  more  or  less  apoplectiform.    Should  a  large  artery, 
or  several  smaller  vessels  be  rapidly  obstructed,  a  sudden  apoplectic 
seizure  with  hemiplegia  occurs,  frequently  not  distmguishable  from  san- 
guineous apoplexy.    By  far  more  commonly,  however,  the  onset  is 
Iradual,  there  being  marked  mental  disturbance  of  some  kmd  before 
{he  coma  supervenes,  such  as  transient  excitement,  confusion  of  thought 
irritability,  or  mild  delirium,  the  patient  often  talking  mcoherently  or  act- 
ing strangely.   There  may  be  complete  loss  of  consciousness  for  a  bnei 
period,  but  this  condition  soon  passes  away,  and  almost  always  when  the 
patien  is  seen  the  coma  is  only  partial,  indications  being  afforded  that 
Lsation  and  perception  are  not  entirely  abolished.    In  soxne  cases 
apoplectiform  attacks  are  repeated,  with  partial  restoration     the  inter- 
vals, absolute  coma  being  ultimately  developed  with  general  praly?^ 
and  involuntary  passage  offices  and  urme,  death  taking  place  in  a  few 
days     In  oth?rs^he  mental  faculties  become  by  degrees  considerably 
improved,  even  up  to  the  previous  standard  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  mtellec 
remains  markedly  impaired,  and  this  condition  tends  to  become  speedity 
wSsTand  worse     There  is  frequently  permanent  aphasia  or  defecr  of 
Tpeech     When  sufficiently  restored,  the  patient  often  gwes  indications 
of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  head;  and  of  hyperesthesia,  dys^^*^^^^^^^ 
or  various  parsesthesise  in  either  or  both  hmbs  on  one  side  Hemiplegia 
xs  usually  present,  and  during  the  apoplectic  condition  the  hea^^^^^^ 
eves  are  often  turned  to  the  sound  side.    Sometimes  the  par^ly^is  is 
SeU  or  is  confined  to  one  limb.   Generally  it  is  not  co-P  e^.  beig 
also  more  marked  in  the  arms  than  m  the  legs,  and       he  extremities 
of  the  limbs  than  in  other  parts.    Early  spasmodic  contractions  m  the 
paralyzed  parts  are  very  common,  in  the  way  of  ^/""^^Xow  ^nd  k  S' 
or  rigid  flexion  of  joints,  especially  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  knee 
The  'affected  limbs  are  often  exceedingly  irritable  on  Pe-usjn  The 
paralysis  is  not  likely  to  diminish.   Hemrplegra  '^'^^^'"'''^  ''^^^^ 
less  is  far  more  common  in  thrombosis  than  m  ^^^^^f  f  ^^^^^ 
and  the  paralysis  may  come  on  m  a  /'YT^'^^^w  ^  the  sir^e 
characteristic,  affecting  first  one  liinb  and  then  '"^l^^^^l'^^^  ^^^^ 
time  becoming  more  marked  by  degrees.    0^^^^^^°"'^^'^  ^^^^f 
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ending  in  coma.  The  subsequent  course  of  cases  of  acute  cerebral 
softening  varies  much  ;  many  of  them  become  very  chronic,  the  patients 
gradually  sinking  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  being  permanently 
bed-ridden  and  helpless  j  the  opposite  side  often  becoming  weak ;  "  late 
rigidity"  setting  in  in  the  paralyzed  muscles ;  and  nutrition  being  much 
impaired. 


V.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

I.  Diagnosis. — With  regard  to  the  hyperaemic  or  anaemic  disorders 
of  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  which  give  rise  to  the  slighter  symp- 
toms, nothing  need  specially  be  said  as  to  their  diagnosis.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  persistent  symptoms  pointing  to  the  head, 
especially  in  persons  at  all  advanced  in  years,  should  aways  lead  to  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  case.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  head- 
symptoms  are  complained  of  more  or  less  constantly,  such  as  headache 
or  giddiness,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  these  depend  upon 
some  extrinsic  disturbance,  especially  connected  with  the  digestive 
organs,  heart,  or  kidneys ;  or  upon  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  disease 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  It  is  always  well  to  give  a  cautious  opinion 
under  these  circumstances.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient ;  the 
presence  or  absence  of  marked  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary 
canal;  the  state  of  the  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys,  as  determined 
by  physical  examination ;  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  symptoms 
complained  of,  will  usually  render  the  diagnosis  evident.  Any  sen- 
sory or  motor  disorder  in  the  limbs,  especially  if  always  noticed  on 
one  side  or  fixed  in  the  same  spot,  should  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Again,  slight  nervous  phenomena,  which  are  often  attri- 
buted to  mere  congestion  of  the  brain,  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  of 
small  vessels  or  to  minute  haemorrhages.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not 
to  mistake  between  cerebral  congestion  and  anaemia.  In  further  con- 
sidering the  diagnosis  of  these  affections,  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss 
them  under  the  two  main  groups  in  which  they  are  usually  presented  in 
practice. 

a.  The  apoplectic  condition. — This  must  be  considered,  not  only  with 
reference  to  cerebral  diseases,  but  also  to  other  causes  by  which  it  may 
be  induced.  The  comatose  state  may  either  be  developed  more  or  less 
suddenly,  while  the  patient  is  under  observation  ;  or  he  may  be  found 
in  an  unconscious  state.  The  first  thing  to  be  determined  in  a  case  of 
insensibility,  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown,  is  whether  the  condition 
is  one  of  syncope  or  shock ;  asphyxia ;  or  coma.  The  characteristic 
features  of  each  of  these  conditions  have  been  already  described,  and 
need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  The  ordinary  causes  acting  directly 
on  the  nervous  system  which  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  likely  to 
account  for  unconsciousness,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  evident,  are  : — 
a.  Injury  to  the  head.  b.  Epjleptic  or  other  form  of  convulsive  seizure. 
c.  Ura;mia.  d.  Poisoning  by  alcohol  or  opium,  c.  Sun-stroke.  /  Cer- 
tain affections  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  namely,  cerebral  con- 
gestion ;  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  or  meninges ;  cerebral  embolism 
or  thrombosis ;  and  rapid  serous  effusion. 
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In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis,  the  following  course  of 
investigation  should  be  pursued  : — 

(i.)  Enquiry  must  first  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  attack,  and  if  there 
is  any  known  cause  for  this.  Thus  there  may  be  a  history  of  injury, 
opium-poisoning,  or  alcoholism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  seizure  occurs  may  exclude  such  causes  altogether, 
but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  symptoms  of  opium-poisoning 
may  not  appear  until  some  time  after  the  poison  has  been  taken.  Not 
uncommonly,  however,  the  patient  is  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  no  history  can  be  obtained.  Should  this  happen  in  a  house,  it  is 
requisite  in  any  suspicious  case  to  look  for  bottles  which  might  have 
contained  poison.  If  the  attack  has  come  on  under  observation,  it  is 
very  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  arose  spontaneously,  or  followed 
some  obvious  cause,  such  as  sudden  effort  or  a  fit  of  anger ;  whether  it 
was  sudden  in  its  onset,  or  more  or  less  gradual;  if  preceded  or  not 
by  mental  disturbance,  local  sensory  or  motor  disorder,  or  other  symp- 
toms; and  if  any  convulsive  movements  were  observed  at  or  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  attack.  This  information  affords  much  aid  in 
distinguishing  organic  lesions  from  each  other  ;  while  the  occurrence 
of  convulsions  entirely  excludes  poisoning.  The  age  of  the  patient 
should  be  ascertained,  if  it  is  known. 

(ii.)  In  the  next  place  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient  must  be 
carried  out,  noting  especially  the  following  particulars  -.—a  The  appa- 
rent age;  general  conformation  and   appearance,  whether  full  and 
plethoric  or  the  reverse;  and  if  there  are  marked  signs  of  decay. 
b  The  colour  of  the  face,  whether  indicating  congestion  or  shock. 
c  If  any  signs  of  injury  about  the  head  can  be  discovered,    d.  Whether 
there  are  any  indications  that  the  attack  began  with  convulsions,  such 
as  the  tongue  having  been  bitten,    e.  The  odour  of  the  breath,  which 
may  reveal  alcohol,  opium,  or  ureemia.   /  The  degree  of  msensibi  ity, 
deep  coma  usually  indicating  hemorrhage  or  poisoning.    g_  ihe  state 
of  the  pupils,  any  inequality  showing  some  cerebral  organic  esion;  while 
extreme  contraction  is  a  sign  of  opium-poisoning,  though  the  same  con- 
dition is  now  and  then  observed  in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  the  pupUs 
are  greatly  dilated  at  the  close  in  cases  of  opmm-poisonmg.    h.  it  there 
are  anv  indications  of  unilateral  motor  disorder,  lookmg  especially  for 
paralysis  ;  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  one  side  ;  tremors;  or  spas- 
modic movemenfs  or  rigidity.    These  afford  evidence  of  some  cerebral 
lesion,  though  their  absence  does  not  exclude  this,  while  marked  spasm 
or  rigidity  is  in  favour  of  plugging  of  vessels  or  menmgeal  h'^riiage- 
/.  The  characters  of  the  breathing,  slow,  laboured,  and  steitorous 
respiration  being  usually  only  observed  in  the  profound  coma  of  ceie- 
bral  haemorrhage  or  narcotic  poisoning.   /.  The  state  of  the  pulse  it 
is  highly  important  further  to  examine  the  heart  and  vessels,    i^or  in- 
stance, valvular  disease  or  some  other  condition  likely  to  give  rise  to 
embolism  may   be   thus  discovered  ;  cardiac  enlargement  i^s  often 
associated  with  cerebral  congestion  or  hfemorrhage ;  in  cases  of  throm- 
bosis the  heart  is  usually  very  weak  or  fatty  ;  while  marked  degeneration 
of  the  vessels  may  accompany  either  haemorrhage  or  thrombosis,    i  ne 
n  ine  should  alsobe  tested,^ome  of  which  may  be  withdnawn  by  t^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ter  if  necessary.    Bright's  disease,  however,  may  be  associated  M 
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uraemia,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  or  thrombosis.  The  detection  of  alcohol 
in  the  urine  has  been  considered  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  alcoholic 
poisoning.  If  the  patient  vomits,  the  matters  vomited  ought  to  be 
examined  in  any  doubtful  case,  and  it  may  even  be  desirable  to  use  the 
stomach-pump. 

(iii.)  The  progress  and  iermination  of  an  apoplectic  case  often  give 
much  information  as  to  its  nature.  Thus,  haemorrhage  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  or  into  certain  parts  of  the  brain  soon  terminates  fatally ; 
and  so  usually  does  opium-poisoning.  In  a  considerable  experience  of 
cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  I  never 
knew  one  prove  immediately  fatal,  even  when  the  coma  was  very  deep. 
The  course  of  events  also  affords  important  help  in  distinguishing 
between  cerebral  congestion,  hsemorrhage,  and  plugging  of  vessels. 

There  are  some  points  of  practical  importance  which  demand  notice. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pronounce  a  person  merely 
drunk  in  whom  there  are  signs  that  this  condition  exists,  as  there  may 
be  at  the  same  time  some  serious  injury  to  the  head,  or  an  organic 
lesion  affecting  the  brain.  Grave  mistakes  have  not  unfrequently  been 
made  in  this  matter.  Alcoholic  poisoniiig  may  be  met  with  in  very 
young  children,  even  in  infants  in  arms.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  or 
impossible  to  determine  whether  comatose  symptoms  are  due  to  some 
evident  injury  to  the  head ;  or  to  a  sudden  cerebral  lesion  which  has 
caused  the  patient  to  fall,  and  has  thus  led  to  the  injury. 

b.  The  second  group  of  cases  which  call  for  consideration  here  are 
characterized  by  sudden  or  rapidly-developed  hemiplegia  without  loss  of 
consciousness.  This  indicates  either  haemorrhage  into  the  brain;  or 
plugging  of  vessels,  especially  from  thrombosis.  The  probability  is 
always  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the  diagnosis  is  still  more  certain  if 
the  paralysis  is  not  suddenly  complete,  but  increases  and  extends  in  a 
progressive  manner. 

2.  Prognosis.— The  immediate  prognosis  of  an  apoplectic  seizure 
due  to  cerebral  lesion  is  always  doubtful,  and  a  very  cautious  opinion 
ought  to  be  given,  the  case  being  thoroughly  watched.  If  the  coma  is 
merely  due  to  congestion,  the  patient  will  soon  recover.  The  chief 
circumstances  which  increase  the  gravity  of  the  immediate  prognosis 
m  cases  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  are  :— advanced  age  of  the  patient, 
with  ver>'  degenerate  vessels ;  a  history  of  previous  attacks  ;  the  occur- 
rence of  convulsions  at  the  outset,  or  of  marked  rigidity  or  spasmodic 
movements  at  an  early  period ;  a  progressive  character  of  the  attack  ; 
very  deep  and  prolonged  coma,  with  involuntary  passage  of  urine  and 
faeces  ;  general  paralysis  ;  great  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils, 
or  extreme  contraction  ;  a  very  slow  or  rapid  pulse  ;  signs  of  profound 
shock,  with  feeble  circulation,  pallor,  and  cold  sweats.  As  to  the  ulti- 
mate prognosis,  supposing  consciousness  to  be  restored,  this  can  only  be 
determined  by  watching  the  case  for  some  time  and  noting  its  progress  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  when  hemiplegia  sets  in  without  coma.  Rio-ht 
hemiplegia  is  said  to  be  less  favourable  than  left.  Antesthesia  affecting 
any  part  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  a  bad  sign,  as  well  as  the  occurrence 
of  occasional  severe  pains.  If  no  improvement  is  evident  within  a 
nionth ;  if  the  paralyzed  limbs  exhibit  a  marked  tendency  to  permanent 
ngidity ;  and  if  electric  irritability  becomes  impaired  or  lost,  the  prog- 
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nosis  is  very  unfavourable.  The  leg  may  recover  power  while  the  arm 
remains  permanently  paralyzed.  After  cerebral  hemorrhage  the  mental 
faculties  are  often  perfectly  restored,  even  though  the  paralysis  is  per- 
sistent It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  clot  in  the  bram  may  cause 
serious  inflammation  of  its  substance,  and  may  thus  prove  fatal  some 
time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  haemorrhage. 

EmboUsm  or  thrombosis  is  not  so  frequently  immediately  fatal  as 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  but  the  subsequent  history  is  generally  very 
unfavourable,  both  as  regards  the  mental  condition  and  the  paralysis, 
especially  in  cases  of  thrombosis  accompanied  with  extensive 
disease  of  tlie  vessels,  such  cases  often  going  on  rapidly  from  bad  to 


worse 

■X  Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  the  minor  symptoms  due  to  con- 
gestion or  anemia  of  the  brain,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  ot 
the  blood  and  of  the  circulation.  General  cerebral  anemia  may  be 
obviated  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood;  and  stimulating  or 
giving  tone  to  the  heart.  No  special  treatment  can  be  directed  to 
partial  anemia.  Cerebral  congestion  may  be  relieved  by  keeping  he 
mtient  on  low  diet ;  administering  saline  and  othtx  purgahves ;  avoid  ng 
iny  cause  which  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  condition  ^^^^.^^  "J^^^" 
studv  •  or,  in  appropriate  cases,  removmg  blood  either  locally  or  gene- 
Sly^  '  The  padent^  must  be  warned  against  weanng  tight  clothmg 
about  the  neck,  hanging  down  the  head,  strainmg  at  stool,  and  o  her 
causes  which  a^e  liklly  to  increase  cerebral  congestion,  pa^'t^c^laily  if 
there  are  any  indications  tliat  the  vessels  are  m  a  diseased  state. 

Before  describing  the  treatment  of  an  ^P'^P^^'^'^' f^^t'^f'Zl^^l 
cerebral  mischief,  I  would  remark  that  m  cases  wnere  the  d^gnos^  is 
uncertain,  it  is  desirable  to  empty  the  stomach  o^^^^^f 
the  stomach-pump,  lest  the  symptoms  should  be  f^^^^o  some  poison^ 
In  this  class  of  cases  the  first  principle  m  t'-eatment  ougl^^^  to  be  no  t^ 
interfere  immediately  and  actively  unless  there  ^^/^^^^^^^^^i  ^J^'^ 
for  such  interference.  Formerly  venesection  was  ^  .^f  ^./^'°!';^J°^ 
and  is  now  but  too  often  followed  as  a  routme  practice.  In  ^ any  cases 
an  tlit  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  patient  m  the  recumbent  posture  f 
possible  in  bed,  with  the  head  high  ;  to  loosen 

T^erk  and  chest  •  to  allow  plenty  of  fresh  air  ;  and  to  enjoin  periecc 

mrticularlv  when  the  coma  is  due  to  plugging  of  vessels.  The  Practice 
KlacSg  a  drop  or  two  of  croton-oil  on  the  tongue  is  useful  n  man^^ 
?ase      If  the  cimatose  state  continues  for  a  .^^o^^^derable  Ume 
pSnt  must  be  supported  by  -e-ata   smap.nis  may  be^^^^^^ 
various  parts ;  and  the  bladder  must  be  attended  to     it  consc 
returns,  the  patient  should  be  kept  --g^if/^^riS  of  d^^^^^^^^^ 
mental  disturbance,  and  upon  low  diet,  ^^f.  *  P  'h^^^^^  the 
inflammation  has  passed.    Should       -ojl^^^^^^^^^^^         \l      Jpe  of 
hair  may  be  cut  short  and  cold  applied,  or  small  blisters  to 
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the  neck.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  those 
of  mdden  hemiplegia  without  coma,  must  depend  upon  their  progress. 
The  main  indications  are  to  support  the  general  health,  especially  by 
proper  diet,  attention  to  hygienic  conditions,  and  the  administration  of 
tonics ;  to  avoid  all  forms  of  mental  disturbance ;  and  to  treat  symp- 
toms, particularly  paralysis,  which  must  be  managed  according  to  the 
principles  already  pointed  out.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of 
mercury  have  been  supposed  to  aid  in  the  absorption  of  a  clot  in 
the  brain.  A  blister  occasionally  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  may 
prove  serviceable. 

  LEEDS  *WES7*«iajM^. 

ICO-CH',  SOCIETY 

Chapter  LXIX. 

CHRONIC  DISEA.SES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS 
MEMBRANES. 

I.  Chronic  Meningitis. 

Etiology. — Chronic  meningitis  is  chiefly  met  with  as  the  result  of 
former  injury  to  the  skull;  prolonged  mental  labour,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  much  anxiety ;  chronic  alcohoHsm ;  and  irritation  by 
tumours  and  morbid  deposits,  especially  syphilitic.  In  rare  instances 
it  remains  after  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  One  form  of  chronic 
meningitis,  named  pachymeningitis,  most  frequently  comes  on  spon- 
taneously in  aged  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  imbecility  or 
dementia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  also  observed  in  cases  of  chronic 
alcoholism  and  chronic  phthisis.  It  is  by  far  most  common  after 
middle  age,  and  in  males. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  most  frequent  post-mortem  signs 
of  chronic  meningitis  are  thickening  and  increased  firmness  of  the 
membranes  in  different  parts,  sometimes  extreme,  with  opacity  of  the 
arachnoid  ;  adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  each  other,  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  skull,  or  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain  ;  increased  vascu- 
larity, particularly  of  the  pia  mater,  with  permanent  enlargement  of 
many  vessels  ;  serous  effusion  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  there 
bemg  also  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  turbid  fluid  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space;  exudation,  especially  in  the  sulci  and  around  the 
vessels,  often  surrounding  and  pressing  upon  some  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  becoming  organized  and  firm  _;  and  the  presence  of  excess 
of  clear  or  flocculent  serum  in  the  ventricles,  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  becomes  thickened  and  rough.  Calcareous  or  osseous  lamincc 
may  be  formed  m  the  thickened  membranes,  and  the  convolutions  of 
the  bram  are  sometimes  atrophied.  Increase  in  number  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Pacchionian  bodies  has  been  considered  a  result  of  chronic 
meningitis. 

The  form  of  lesion  named  pachymeningitis  usually  begins  in  the 
region  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  middle  meningeal 
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artery,  and  occupies  a  variable  extent.    A  delicate  adherent  film  forms 
which  mainly  consists  of  large  and  thm-walled  capillaries,  partly  of 
embryonic  corpuscles.    Gradually  new  films  are  developed  upon  this 
in  succession,  until  they  may  attain  a  considerable  thickness^    1  he 
deeper  layers  at  the  same  time  become  firmer,  less  vascular,  and  more 
fibrous     Extravasations  of  blood  often  occur,  owing  to  rupture  of  the 
delicate  vessels,  usually  small  and  numerous  but  not  "^commonly 
considerable,  so  that  the  whole  structure  may  look  like  a  dot  Blood- 
Diement  is  frequently  precipitated  m  crystallme  and  other  lorms. 
^  Symptoms  -These  are  often  very  obscure  and  ill-defined  m  chronic 
meningitis,  being  a  combination  of  symptoms  due  to  excited  action  and 
SipaSd  function  of  the  parts  involved.   The  most  important  clinical  in- 
dSons  of  this  disease  are         More  -  ^^ss  constant  gen^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ache  of  dull  and  heavy  character,  not  severe  or  attended  with  exacer- 
bations.   2.  Persistent'  vertigo,  the  patient  staggering  while  walkmg  as 
if  dmnk,but  particularly  on  looking  suddenly  round  over  the  shoulder. 
,   nSital  exdtabihty  at  times,  especially  in  the  evemngs,  with  peev^h- 
nesf  kiSabihty,  restlessness,  and  wakefulness ;  alternating  with  marked 
3Sess"on,  the  patient  becoming  apathetic,  gloomy,  ow-spinted  and 
SrSensiVe.  4  In  course  of  time  failure  of  the  mtellectual  faculties 
Smetimes  ending  in  extreme  dementia.     5-  Subjective  sensations  of 
flashes  of  light,  iridic  colours,  or  tinnitus  aunum ;  witli  at  the  sanie 
time  dip^opif  or  more  or  less  impairment  of  sight  "i  one  eye,  or 
mrtial  deafness      6.  Hypereesthesia  of  some  part  of  the  skin,  with 
rpitSor  numbnesV^  other  portions,  y  Irregu  ar  twitchmgs  or 
Sc  pa  ms  of  various  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  face  and  eye- 
bans   causing  grimaces  and  often  external  strabismus  ;   also  of  the 
steles  of  tL'^imbs,  which  -y  present .  curious  spasmodic  m^ 
rr,PTit<;  from  time  to  time,  or  be  the  seat  of  rigidity.  8.  Irregular  motor 
"a"  i^^siSy  inco„,pl=te,  accompanying  and  followmg  the  a^^^^^^ 
rnnv/mems  affecting  first  the  cranial  nerves  on  one  or  both  siaes,  as 
SSby  part  al^osis,  drawing  of  the  face  to  one  side,  strabismus 
or  Si^oS  of  the  eyeball,  slight  deviation  of  the  tongue  and  thick- 
T^npSh    then  extend  ng  to  the  limbs,  in  some  cases  only  a  few 
Wers  o?  certain  mu'sde?^^^^      involved,  in  others  the  whole  arm,  oi.e 
Srm  rnd  legTor  sometimes  all  fhe  limbs  more  or  less.  I^^f  lar  epOep- 
Xm  attacks  not  uncommonly  occur,  but  they  are  not  ^^-^  f  j^ 
any  special  cry,  or  with  stoppage  of  resp^ation  and  ts  cons  qu  nces, 

neuritis  or  ischemia.  ;„^Af;m"f-p  being  described 

usTally  occurs  during  one  of  these  attacks. 
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II.  Chronic  Cerebral  Softening. 

Symptoms.— The  pathology  of  this  disease  has  been  already  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  only  requisite  to  describe  here  the  clinical  history  of 
softening,  which  is  chronic  from  the  commencement.    The  chief  symp- 
toms of  this  condition  are :— i.  Headache  in  many  cases,  persistent 
but  not  severe ;  usually  of  heavy  character,  and  sometimes  only  amount- 
ing to  a  feehng  of  weight  and  heaviness ;  frontal  as  a  rule,  occasionally 
<reneral,  but  never  unilateral  or  locaHzed.    2.  Mental  changes,  viz., 
gradual  failure  of  the  intellectual  faculties  one  after  another,  of  which 
the  patient  is  generally  aware  at  first,  which  may  ultimately  end  in  com- 
plete dementia  or  mania;  change  in  manner,  disposition,  and  temper; 
various  forms  and  degrees  of  aphasia,  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same 
words  several  times  and  on  all  occasions  being  considered  very  charac- 
teristic ;  marked  lowness  of  spirits ;  emotional  disorder,  the  patient 
being  either  apathetic,  or  the  emotions  being  but  little  under  control, 
and  quasi-hysterical  fits  of  crying  or  laughing  occurring  without  cause ; 
sometimes  a  restless  and  excited  manner  at  night,  or  even  mild  delirium. 
Occasionally  the  mind  seems  unaffected.    3.  Sensory  disorders,  especi- 
ally superficial  and  deep  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs,  hyperses- 
thesia  or  dyssesthesia,  formication,  numbness,  and  gradual  impairment 
of  sensation,  seldom  amounting  to  complete  anaesthesia  ;  some  degree 
of  failure  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  rarely  complete  blindness  or  deaf- 
ness.   4.  Motor  disturbance,  in  the  direction  of  paralysis,  incomplete 
in  degree,  and  developed  gradually  and  often  in  an  intermittent  manner, 
usually  beginning  in  either  arm  or  leg,  but  soon  being  more  or  less 
generally  but  irregularly  distributed,  though  one  side  is  as  a  rule  more 
affected  than  the  other,  or  sometimes  confined  to  special  groups  of 
muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  face  or  part  of  a  limb ;  frequently  tonic 
rigidity,  gradually  increasing ;  tremors  or  clonic  spasms,  especially  in 
the  paralyzed  muscles,  with  undue  irritabiUty  on  percussion  ;  and  some- 
times epileptiform  convulsions.    The  subjects  of  chronic  softening  com- 
monly present  an  old  or  prematurely  aged,  unhealthy,  and  cachectic 
appearance.    Degeneration  of  the  vessels,  weak  heart,  and  granular 
kidneys  are  frequently  well-marked.    Usually  the  bowels  are  obsti- 
nately constipated.    The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  variable.  At 
last  gradual  coma  sets  in,  usually  with  general  paralysis  and  relaxation 
of  the  muscles,  and  involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  fseces._  Speedy 
and  unexpected  death  may  happen  from  extensive  thrombosis  or  from 
cerebral  haemorrhage. 


III.  Adventitious  Growths  in  connection  with  the  Brain  and 
ITS  Membranes — Cerebral  Tumour. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  chief  adventitious  growths  or 
tumours  which  are  met  with  in  connection  with  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes include  : — i.  Cancer.  2.  Tubercle.  3.  Syphilitic  deposit. 
4.  Sarcoma.    5.  Myxoma.   6.  Glioma   7.  Cholesteatoma.    8.  Lipoma. 
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9.  Parasitic  cysts,  viz.,  cysticercus  cellulosus  and  hydatids.  10.  Cysts 
containing  fluid,  fat,  or  hair;  or  presenting  cauUflower  excrescences. 
II.  Aneurisms.    12.  Vascular  erectile  tumours.    13.  Osseous  or  calca- 


reous masses. 


Cancer. — All  forms  of  malignant  disease  are  met  with  in  the  brain, 
but  far  most  commonly  the  encephaloid  variety,  which  usually  occurs 
as  a  more  or  less  round  or  lobulated  tumour,  of  very  variable  size, 
generally  single  if  primary,  sometimes  numerous  if  secondary.  The 
growth  may  be  inseparable  from  the  brain-substance ;  distinctly 
defined  ;  or  surrounded  by  a  cyst.  The  usual  seat  of  cancer  in  the 
brain  is  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  but  it  may  occupy  any  part.  It  often 
shows  signs  of  degenerative  changes  in  its  interior.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned that  cancer  may  originate  from  other  structures  within  the 
cranium  besides  the  brain  itself,  and  then  tends  in  some  cases  to  make 
its  way  outwards ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  begin  outside  the  skull  and 
grow  inwards. 

Tubercle  in  the  brain  is  described  as  forming  irregularly-roundish 
masses,  yellow  and  caseous-looking,  dry  and  bloodless,  sometimes  con- 
tinuous with  the  brain-substance  through  a  greyish-white,  somewhat 
translucent  border,  in  other  cases  separated  by  a  cyst.  As  a  rule  there 
is  but  one  such  mass,  occasionally  two,  rarely  more.  The  size  gene- 
rally varies  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  a  cherry,  but  it  may  be  equal 
to  a  small  egg.  Tubercle  ordinarily  occupies  the  cerebrum  or  cere- 
■  bellum,  rarely  the  pons.  It  often  softens  in  the  centre  into  a  purulent- 
looking  fluid,  or  an  actual  cavity  may  form. 

Syphilitic  disease. — Syphilitic  deposit  is  far  more  commonly  met. 
with  in  connection  with  the  membranes  than  in  the  brain  itself  These 
are  matted  together,  the  dura  mater  being  closely  adherent  to  the  skull 
at  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the  inner  membranes  to  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, while  there  is  more  or  less  thickening  from  the  accumulation  of 
a  tough  material,  yellow  in  the  centre,  but  usually  presenting  a  greyish- 
white  border  around.    This  often  involves  some  of  the  nei-ves.    In  the 
brain  syphilis  generally  causes  mere  induration  from  interstitial  prolifera- 
tion of  cellular  tissue,  especially  at  the  surface.    Gummata  are  extremely 
rare  ;  they  assume  the  form  of  irregular  nodules  or  tumours,  which  may 
attain  the  size  of  an  egg,  their  shape  being  often  modified  by  the  part 
of  the  brain  in  which  they  occur,  and  they  always  pass  gradually  into  the 
surrounding  tissue,  either  through  a  greyish  softer  material  or  an  mdurated 
infiltration.    A  section  is  yellowish-grey  or  yellowish,  and  translucent; 
cheesy  or  gluey  in  consistence  ;  and  it  often  presents  signs  oi  decay,  m 
the  form  of  opaque  spots  scattered  over  the  entire  surface,  but  there  is 
no  central  softening,  such  as  is  observed  in  tubercle.    The  more 
vascular  parts  of  the  brain  are  the  usual  seats  of  syphilitic  gummata. 
Generally  only  a  single  deposit  is  found. 

Sarcoma.— This  form  of  tumour  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  De 
connected  with  the  membranes,  or  imbedded  in  the  bram-substance, 
especially  the  cerebrum.  It  is  round  or  lobulated,  varying  in  size  from 
a  nut  to  a  good-sized  apple,  being  distinctly  defined  and  frequently 
enclosed  in  a  vascular  capsule,  from  which  it  can  be  turned  out  A 
section  is  smooth,  and  dirty-white  or  greyish-red ;  and  the  consistence 
is  generally  soft,  but  may  be  firm  and  fibrous.    In  structure  a  sarcoma 
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consists  mainly  of  spindle-shaped  cells.    Calcification  may  take  place 
in  spots  ;  or  spaces  may  be  formed,  contammg  flmd.  .  ^,  . 

Myxoma.— Usually  occurring  as  a  distinct  tumour  of  variable  size, 
occasionally  as  an  infiltration,  myxoma  is  generally_  observed  m  the 
cerebrum.  It  is  very  soft,  and  may  be  almost  gelatmous ;  somewhat 
translucent;  and  has  usually  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  but  may 
present  extravasations  of  blood.  In  structure  the  material  consists  of 
variously-formed  cells,  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous  hyaline  substance. 

Glioma.— Resulting  from  a  local  hyperplasia  of  the  neurogha,  this 
form  of  growth  is  never  well-defined,  but  runs  into  the  surrounding 
brain-substance,  and  does  not  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  meninges,  it 
is  usually  found  in  a  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  may  attain  a  considerable 
size  The  colour  of  a  section  varies  from  yellow  to  greyish-red,  and 
cut  vessels  are  generally  seen.  The  consistence  is  usually  rather  sott 
Glioma  consists  of  a  finely-reticulated  material  enclosing  roundish 
nuclei.  It  may  become  the  seat  of  degeneration  or  haemorrhage.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  young  persons. 

Cholesteatoma  is  a  very  rare  growth,  consisting  of  concentric  lamina 
of  epithelial-cells.  It  forms  a  tumour,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, and  presenting  a  pearly  lustre  on  section.  It  may  develop  from 
the  brain,  the  meninges,  or  the  skull. 

Cysticerci  are  generally  found  in  the  grey  substance,  being  usually 
numerous  when  present.    Echinococci  are  very  rare. 

Aneurism  is  also  a  rare  condition  in  connection  with  the  bram.  It 
generally  affects  one  of  the  arteries  at  the  base,  being  in  most  cases  of 
small  size,  but  may  attain  the  dimensions  of  an  egg. 

The  other  forms  of  cerebral  tumour  do  not  call  for  any  special 
description. 

SviMPTOMS.- There  is  no  disease  of  the  brain  m  which  the  symptoms 
are  more  diverse  in  their  characters  and  course  than  in  the  different 
kinds  of  tumour,  so  much  depending  on  their  situation,  size,  shape, 
number,  and  rapidity  of  growth.  Further,  the  symptoms  are  not  only 
due  to  the  mechanical  eff'ects  of  the  tumour,  but  those  of  cerebral 
softening,  hydrocephalus,  and  chronic  meningitis  are  often  superadded 
after  a  time. 

Occasionally  a  tumour,  even  of  considerable  size,  is  quite  latent 
throughout ;  or  a  sudden  apoplectic  attack,  the  result  of  congestion  or 
haemorrhage,  reveals  its  existence.  The  characteristic  clinical  features 
of  a  cerebral  tumour,  however,  are  as  follows  :— i.  Headache,  at  first 
slight,  but  by  degrees  becoming  very  severe ;  often  localized,  though 
not  necessarily  over  the  seat  of  the  tumour;  constant,  and  of  dull 
grinding  character,  but  subject  to  violent  exacerbations,  which  may  be 
accompanied  with  obstinate  cerebral  vomiting,  the  pain  being  often 
increased  by  any  excitement,  coughing,  sneezing,  a  deep  breath,  or 
strong  light.  2.  Marked  vertigo,  or  a  peculiar  dizziness  on  movement 
in  some  cases.  3.  Absence  of  any  mental  disturbance  in  uncom- 
plicated cases,  unless  a  tumour  is  very  large  or  rapid  in  its  growth,  or 
there  should  be  several  growths  scattered  through  the  cortical  substance. 
4.  Signs  of  irritation  followed  by  gradual  paralysis  of  such  of  the 
cranial  nerves  as  the  growth  implicates,  these  being  generally  unilateral. 
Vision  is  often  affected,  terminating  in  complete  blindness,  and  it  is  not 
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uncommon  for  one  eye  to  be  involved  after  the  other.    Smell  and  hear- 
ing may  also  be  impaired  or  lost,  the  latter  usually  on  one  side.  Severe 
neuralgic  pains,  hyperaesthesia,  and  parsesthesise  frequently  affect  the 
fifth  nerve,  followed  by  gradual  loss  of  sensation  to  complete  anaesthesia, 
and  paralysis  of  its  motor  portion  occasionally.    The  facial  nerve  is 
most  commonly  implicated,  next  the  third  and  sixth,  and  sometimes  the 
fourth,  there  being  first  twitchings  and  spasmodic  movements,  followed 
by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves ;  when  the  para- 
lysis is  complete,  electric  irritability  becomes  usually  quite  extinct. 
Partial  paralysis  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  nerves  is  not  uncommon, 
causing  impairment  of  speech  and  deglutition,  or  sometimes  disturb- 
ance of  respiration  or  cardiac  action.    5.  Disorders  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  the  Umbs.    These  are,  if  present,  as  a  rule  of  more  or  less 
unilateral  distribution,  and  are  observed  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  cranial  nerves  are  implicated.    Rarely  these  disorders  are 
bilateral,  or  they  may  be  very  limited.    At  the  outset  signs  of  irritation 
are  observed,  followed  by  gradually  progressive  paralysis,  which  is 
accompanied  with  spasmodic  movements  or  rigidity.    Electric  irri- 
tability is  not  lost  in  the  limbs.    When  a  tumour  occupies  the  interior 
of  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  there  may  be  pure  hemiplegia.  Epilepti- 
form convulsions  are  not  uncommon,  the  convulsive  movements  being 
frequently  locahzed  mainly  in  some  particular  part.    When  a  tumour 
occupies  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  peculiar  rotatory  and  other  move- 
ments are  observed.    A  special  feature  in  tumours  of  the  cerebellum, 
more  especially  of  the  middle  lobe,  is  said  to  be  a  tonic  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head,  asso- 
ciated frequently  with  flexion  of  the  fore-arms  and  extension  of  the  legs, 
with  pointing  of  the  toes.    They  also  press  on  the  venae  Galeni,  and 
cause  dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  with  corresponding  mental  symptoms. 
The  important  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  cerebral  tumour  are  those  of 
ischemia ;  descending  neuritis  ;  or  atrophy  of  the  disc.  Occasionally 
a  tumour  becomes  evident  externally.    In  cases  of  aneurism,  it  is  said 
that  a  murmur  has  been  occasionally  heard  over  some  part  of  the  skull. 
The  general  condition  of  the  patient  varies  much.    The  constitution 
is  gravely  affected,  should  there  be  much  suffering,  with  loss  of  sleep. 
Sometimes  considerable  emaciation  and  marasmus,  or  evidences  of 
some  cachexia  are  observed ;  or  cancerous,  syphihtic,  or  tubercular 
deposits  may  be  discovered  in  other  parts.    The  mode  in  which  cases 
of  cerebral  tumour  terminate  is  very  variable.    In  those  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  the  end  was  always  unexpected,  acute 
symptoms  setting  in  without  any  obvious  cause. 


IV.  Chronic  Hydrocephalus. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  character- 
ized by  accumulation  of  fluid,  either  in  the  ventricles  ;  in  and  beneath 
the  arachnoid;  or  in  both  these  situations.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  condition  is  either  congenital,  or  is  revealed  within  six  months 
after  birth,  and  has  then  been  chiefly  attributed  to  arrest  of  development 
of  the  brain,  or  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ventricular  lining  mem- 
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brane.  It  may  come  on  as  an  acquired  complaint,  however,  m  older 
children,  or  very  rarely  even  in  adults,  being  then  the  result  of  closure 
of  the  ven^  Galeni,  usually  the  consequence  of  pressure  by  a  tumour. 
Chronic  hydrocephalus  has  no  connection  with  tubercle,  but  is  not 
uncommon  in  cases  of  rickets.  Excess  of  fluid  may  accumulate  m  the 
arachnoid  sac  in  connection  with  senile  or  other  forms  of  atrophy  of 
the  brain ;  or  after  previous  haemorrhage.  _ 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  quantity-  of  fluid  in  cases  ot 
chronic  hydrocephalus  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pints.  _  It 
is  usually  watery,  hmpid,  and  colourless;  of  low  specific  gravity; 
and  contains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  albumen,  with  some  saline 
matter.  The  ventricular  lining  membrane  is  often  altered  in  appear- 
ance, thickened,  granular,  and  rough.  The  arachnoid  is  stretched, 
and  signs  of  chronic  meningitis  are  often  observed  about  the  base. 
The  brain  is  altered  in  shape,  sometimes  unsymmetrical,  its  convo- 
lutions being  flattened  and  spread  out ;  and  its  texture  is  in  many 
cases  firmer  than  natural,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  soft  and  macerated. 
The  optic  nerves  are  usually  much  stretched.  The  cranial  bones 
are  frequently  expanded  and  thinned,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  being 
considerably  widened  ;  sometimes  the  bones  are  thickened,  but  spongy. 

Symptoms. — Only  the  signs  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  in  children 
need  be  considered  here.  The  head  enlarges,  in  some  cases  attaining 
an  enormous  size,  so  that  it  falls  from  side  to  side  if  not  supported, 
and  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  curious  shape,  becoming  round  and 
globe-like,  with  a  very  large  and  prominent  forehead,  the  bones  being 
driven  apart,  while  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  are  pushed  down, 
especially  behind,  the  eyeballs  being  thus  pressed  forwards  so  as  to 
become  very  prominent  and  to  look  downwards.  The  fontanelles 
and  sutures  are  widened  to  a  variable  degree,  as  well  as  prominent ; 
while  frequently  distinct  fluctuation  can  be  detected.  The  scalp  feels 
thin,  sometimes  almost  as  if  it  were  going  to  give  way,  and  the  bones 
may  be  so  attenuated  as  to  yield  a  crackling  sensation.  The  lower 
part  of  the  face  looks  very  small,  and  has  a  curious  worn  or  stupid  ex- 
pression. It  may  present  a  puffy  appearance,  with  enlarged  vessels  on 
the  cheeks.  The  nervous  symptoms  which  are  liable  to  be  met  with 
are  headache,  though  this  is  often  absent ;  vertigo  ;  non-development 
or  gradual  failure  of  the  mental  faculties,  even  to  complete  imbecility ; 
disturbed  sleep  at  night,  with  drowsiness  by  day ;  marked  peevishness, 
irritability,  or  depression  of  spirits;  failure  of  the  special  senses, 
especially  that  of  sight,  with  signs  of  ischsemia  or  atrophy  of  the  disc  ; 
restlessness,  with  general  muscular  weakness  and  loss  of  co-ordinating 
power,  tottering  gait,  tremors  of  the  Umbs,  spasmodic  movements  or 
convulsions  coming  on  without  any  obvious  cause,  strabismus,  or  laryn- 
gismus stridulus.  The  body  is  generally  much  wasted  ;  circulation  is 
feeble ;  and  the  child  always  feels  cold.  Excessive  appetite,  vomiting, 
and  constipation  with  unhealthy  stools  are  common  symptoms.  The 
duration  of  cases  of  chroniC'  hydrocephalus  is  variable,  but  usually  death 
occurs  within  the  first  few  years  of  life,  chiefly  from  gradual  or  sudden 
coma,  exhaustion,  convulsions,  or  laryngismus  stridulus. 
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V.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain. 

Only  a  few  remarks  are  required  with  reference  to  the  so-called  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain  observed  in  children.  This  is  associated  either  with 
rickets  or  with  congenital  syphilis  ;  and  the  increase  in  size  and  weight 
of  the  organ  is  probably  due  either  to  albuminoid  infiltration  of  the 
■white  substance,  or  to  increase  in  the  neuroglia.  The  tissue  becomes 
unusually  firm,  pale,  and  dry;  the  convolutions  being  compressed,  flat- 
tened, and  closely  packed.  The  head  expands,  but  the  enlargement  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  by  being  much  less 
rapid  in  its  progress,  never  attaining  any  great  size,  and  by  having 
an  elongated  form  from  before  back ;  while  the  fontanelles  and  sutures 
are  not  at  all  or  but  little  apart,  the  former  being  often  depressed,  and 
not  yielding  fluctuation ;  and  the  eyes  are  sunken.  Frequently  there 
are  no  evident  nervous  symptoms,  but  if  the  head  is  closed  before 
the  brain  enlarges,  serious  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise,  such  as  severe 
headache,  vertigo,  mental  failure,  epileptiform  attacks,  paralysis,  or 
coma. 


VI.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

I.  Diagnosis.— The  principal  chronic  cerebral  diseases  between 
■which  a  diagnosis  has  usually  to  be  m2A&2SQ  chronic  meningitis  ;  chrome 
softening;  and  cerebral  tumour.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are 
often  associated,  under  which  circumstances  their  symptoms  are  more 
or  less  combined.  The  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis 
are  ■— i.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  revealing  some  local  cause  of 
meningitis  or  a  syphilitic  taint ;  or  the  absence  of  any  such  cause. 
2.  age  2c^-i^  general  co7uiition  oi  the  patient,  with  the  state  of  the 
main  organs  and  vessels,  softening  being  generally  accompanied  with 
signs  of  marked  degeneration,  and  occurring  in  old  persons  or  in 
those  prematurely  aged.  There  may  be  signs  of  some_  constitutional 
taint  associated  with  a  cerebral  tumour ;  or  of  morbid  deposits  in 
other  parts,  especially  cancerous,  tubercular,  or  syphihtic.  3-  /.he 
seat  intensity,  and  characters  of  headache.  4-  The  mental  condition, 
meningitis  being  chiefly  characterized  by  excitement  alternating  with 
depression;  softening  by  gradual  and  permanent  impairment  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  while  in  cases  of  tumour  the  mind  is  often  quite  un- 
aff"ected  5.  The  character  and  mode  of  distribution  of  sensory  and 
motor  disturbances.  These  have  been  already  pomted  out  m  the  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  of  each  disease,  and  they  are  very  impor- 
tant. 6.  The  appearances  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Occasion- 
ally external  objective  signs  of  tumour  are  observed.  As  to  the  7iature 
of  a  growth  in  the  brain,  it  is  often  impossible  to  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion.  Some  indications  may  be  derived  from  the  age  of  the 
patient;  a  history  of  syphilis  ;  signs  of  a  particular  cachexia;  or  the 
presence  of  morbid  growths  in  other  parts.  ,  ,  ;,„:f 

Epileptiform  seizures  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  diseases  just 
considered.    These  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  true  epileptic 
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fits  by  their  irregular  character ;  and  by  the  existence  of  definite  symp- 
toms indicative  of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid  states. 

The  differences  between  chronic  hydrocephalus  and  hypertrophy  oj  the 
brain  in  children,  each  of  which  causes  enlargement  of  the  head,  have 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  their  several  descriptions.  _ 

2  Prognosis.— In  chronic  brain-affections  the  prognosis  is  very 
uncertain.  All  that  can  be  definitely  stated  is  that  any  such  affection  is 
always  serious  :  and  that  at  any  moment  dangerous  symptoms  are  liable 
to  arise,  which  may  end  in  speedy  death.  If  the  disease  is  of  a  syphilitic 
nature,  however,  much  improvement  may  often  be  effected  by  proper 
treatment  If  there  are  indications  of  frequent  or  constant  disorder  ot 
the  cerebral  circulation,  along  with  degeneration  of  the  vessels  the 
danger  of  the  supervention  of  hemorrhage  or  thrombosis  should  be 

recognized.  , ,  ^  1 

3  Treatment.— The  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  chronic 
cerebral  diseases  are  very  simple,  viz.  -.—a.  To  keep  the  mmd  free  from 
every  possible  excitement  or  anxiety,  and  to  forbid  any  mental  labour ; 
in  short,  to  keep  the  brain  as  much  at  rest  as  possible,  b.  To  support 
the  general  health  by  good  food,  fresh  air,  quinine,  iron,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  hypophosphites.  c.  To  aid  absorption  of  morbid  products. 
Iodide  of  potassium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  grey  powder  are  the 
chief  drugs  employed  in  cases  of  chronic  meningitis,  but  they  are 
especially  important  in  syphilitic  disease.  -Occasional  bhstering  is 
supposed  to  promote  absorption,  d.  To  treat  symptoms,  especially 
headache;  paralysis;  restlessness  and  sleeplessness,  by  means  of 
hyoscyamus,  cannabis  indica,  or  chloral ;  and  convulsive  seizures  by 
bromide  of  potassium.  Acute  symptoms  may  arise  calling  for  active 
interference.  For  chronic  hydrocephalus  diuretics  are  recommendea, 
with  the  view  of  aiding  absorption  of  the  fluid.  Pressure  around  the 
head  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  strapping ;  and  removal  of  the  fluid 
by  the  aid  of  a  fine  trochar  or  the  aspirateur,  have  also  been  employed 
as  methods  of  treatment  in  this  condition. 


Chapter  LXX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

I.  Acute  Spinal  Meningitis. 

^Etiology.— The  causes  of  this  disease  are  :— i.  Traumatic  injury. 
2.  Caries  of  the  vertebrae.  3.  Sacral  bed-sores  penetrating  deeply, 
and  opening  the  spinal  canal  by  destroying  the  sacro-coccygeal  liga- 
ment. 4.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  especially  local;  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature ;  or  to  powerful  direct  heat  over  the  spine. 
5.  Acute  rheumatism  very  rarely.  6.  Adventitious  deposits  and 
tumours,   especially  syphilitic  growths  and  tubercle.    7.  Tetanus, 
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chorea,   or  hydrophobia,   it  is  said.     8.  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.    9.  Extension  from  cerebral  meningitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  appearances  resemble 
more  or  less  those  of  cerebral  meningitis.  Usually  the  membranes  are 
extensively  affected,  the  pia  mater  being  very  vascular,  infiltrated,  and 
thickened.  A  soft  exudation  often  covers  its  surface,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  arachnoid;  while  fluid  occupies  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  either 
turbid  and  flocculent,  or  more  or  less  puriform  in  appearance.  This 
may  be  so  abundant  as  to  distend  the  dura  mater  considerably.  The 
latter  is  frequently  reddened,  and  exudation  or  pus  may  accumulate 
between  it  and  the  bones,  or  it  may  exhibit  signs  of  local  injury  or 
irritation.  These  conditions  are  especially  seen  in  connection  with 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  or  sacral  bed-sores.  The  pus  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity  may  be  foetid,  dirty-looking,  and  greenish. 

Symptoms. — Acute  spinal  meningitis  is  characterized  at  the  outset 
by  signs  of  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  followed  by 
those  of  paralysis.    The  disease  often  sets  in  insidiously,  and  at  first 
may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism.    The  early  symptoms  are  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain  felt  along  the  spine,  but  only  coming  on  when  the 
patient  moves  ;  tenderness  on  deep  pressure,  though  not  very  marked 
as  a  rule  ;  pains  shooting  from  the  spine  into  the  hmbs  and  trunk,  but 
especially  into  the  legs,  though  sometimes  they  may  be  chiefly  felt  in 
the  arms,  or  even  in  one  arm  if  the  inflammation  is  limited ;  some 
degree  of  hyperesthesia  ;  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
back,  which  may  cause  opisthotonos,  usually  regarded  as  being  due  to 
tetanic  spasm,  but  also  considered  as  an  instinctive  act  to  avoid  pain  ; 
fits  of  painful  spasm  in  the  limbs,  neck,  and  back,  with  involuntary 
startings  and  jerks,  but  not  the  powerful  spasms  observed  in  tetanus  ; 
some  embarrassment  of  breathing,  which  is  considerable  if  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  are  affected  with  spasm,  being  then  attended  with  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  suff-ocation ;  occasionally  some  difficulty  ot 
mastication  and  deglutition;  and  irritability  of  the  bladder.  The 
attack  .may  be  ushered  in  with  a  chill  or  rigors,  followed  by  slight 
pyrexia  with  its  accompanying  symptoms.    The  patient  is  usually  very 
restless,  anxious,  and  sleepless,  but  there  are  no  promment  head- 
symptoms.    Afterwards  tinghng,  formication,  and  numbness  are  not 
uncommonly  complained  of;  while  muscular  weakness  is  observed 
beginning  below  and  extending  upwards ;  with  partial  loss  of  control 
over  the  bladder  and  rectum,  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  and 
feces  consequently  taking  place.    Priapism  is  rarely  observed.    In  iatal 
cases  death  may  result  from  asphyxia  or  asthenia  ;  from  implication  ot 
the  cerebral  membranes  ;  or  from  the  cord  being  compressed  by  inflam- 
matory products,  or  becoming  itself  inflamed. 


II.  Chronic  Spinal  Meningitis. 

But  little  is  definitely  known  about  this  morbid  condition.  It  is 
chiefly  met  With  in  connection  with  bone-disease,  and  adventitious 
growdis,  especially  syphilitic.  Anatomically  it  may  be  revealed  by 
Thicken  ng,  induration,  and  roughness  of  the  membranes;  remnants  ot 
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Old  inflammatory  products;  adhesions  or  bands  passing  across  the 
sub-arachnoid  space ;  and  sometimes  calcareous  deposits.  Syphilitic 
growths  present  characters  like  those  exhibited  by  similar  deposits  in  the 
cerebral  membranes.  Pachymeningitis  may  be  met  with  m  connection 
mth  the  spinal  cord,  usually  near  the  cervical  enlargement.  The  layers 
are  developed  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  dura  mater,  and  differ  from 
those  in  the  cerebral  dura  mater  by  being  from  the  first  dense  and 
tough,  but  shghtly  vascular,  and  therefore  not  inclined  to  bleed.  1  he 
pia  mkter  is  apt  to  become  involved,  and  the  cord  and  nerves  become 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis  are  described 
as  slight  pain  over  some  part  of  the  spine;  severe  pams  m  the  limbs, 
of  a  rheumatic  character;  par^sthesise  in  the  legs,  with  gradually  in- 
creasing hyp^sthesia,  but  not  complete  ansesthesia;  shght  spasmodic 
movements  in  the  limbs,  followed  by  paralysis,  beginnmg  m  the  lower 
extremities  and  gradually  extending  upwards  to  the  trunk,  bladder, 
rectum,  or  even  to  the  arms,  the  paralysis  being  at  first  slight,  increas- 
ing very  slowly,  and  being  persistent  but  subject  to  marked  vanations 
in  its  course.  Ultimately  all  the  signs  indicative  of  destruction  of  the 
cord  are  developed.  ■  v 

In  the  early  period  the  symptoms  of  cervical  pachymeningitis  are 
said  to  be  acute  pains  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  shooting  to  the  head 
and  arms,  constant,  but  liable  to  exacerbations  ;  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
especially  of  those  of  the  neck,  which  is  kept  fixed ;  formication  and 
a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  limbs ;  more  or  less  muscular  weakness  ; 
and  not  uncommonly  bullous  eruptions.  Subsequently  the  pains  m 
the  limbs  cease  ;  while  the  muscles  of  the  arms  become  paralyzed  and 
waste,  especially  those  of  the  forearm,  which.are  supphed  by  the  musculo- 
spinal and  median  nerves,  and  more  particularly  the  latter,  so  that  a 
"  claw-hand  "  is  developed.  The  arms  then  become  contracted  ;  and 
patches  of  anxsthsesia  appear  on  them  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk.  Ultimately  the  legs  become  paralyzed  and  contracted,  but  do 
not  waste. 


III.  Acute  Myelitis — Inflammation  of  the  Cord. 

.Etiology.— Acute  myeUtis  may  result  from  caries  of  the  spine ; 
injuries,  including  also  severe  strain  and  concussion  ;  irritation  by 
adventitious  growths  or  clots ;  cold ;  or  direct  exposure  of  the  spine 
to  powerful  heat.  The  disease  has  also  been  attributed  to  suppression 
of  perspiration  or  of  chronic  discharges ;  the  sudden  cure  of  a  chronic 
skin-disease  ;  or  sexual  excess. 

Anatomical  Characters.— Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  when 
primary,  usually  begins  in  the  central  grey  matter,  and  may  either 
extend  along  this  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  be  confined  to  one  or 
more  portions  of  the  cord,  spreading  throughout  its  entire  thickness, 
especially  opposite  the  lurtibar  enlargement.  If  it  follows  meningitis, 
the  white  substance  is  first  involved,  and  the  central  grey  matter  is  not 
implicated  for  some  time.  The  affected  tissue  is  generally  much 
softened,  being  often  of  cream-like  consistence ;  more  or  less  reddened 
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at  first,  but  afterwards  it  may  become  yellowish ;  swollen  and  relaxed, 
the  entire  cord  sometimes  presenting  a  distended  appearance,  or  being 
nodulated  on  the  surface,  and  the  central  grey  matter  having  lost  its 
contour.  Extravasations  of  blood  are  liable  to  occur,  and  Charcot 
beheves  that  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  result  of  previous  inflammatory  softening.  Very 
rarely  abscesses  form.  The  microscope  reveals  broken-down  nerve- 
elements,  granules,  blood-cells,  and  granular  or  pus-corpuscles.  There 
is  always  more  or  less  spinal  meningitis.  A  form  of  acute  myelitis  is 
described  in  which  the  cord  becomes  indurated,  owing  to  fibrinous 
exudation.  This  has  been  considered  by  some  pathologists  as  always 
preceding  softening;  by  others,  probably  more  correctly,  as  being  the 
result  of  a  less  acute  process. 

Symptoms. — Primary  myelitis  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
signs  of  irritation  of  the  nerves  observed  in  meningitis  ;  with  the  rapid 
development  of  those  indicative  of  destruction  of  the  cord.  The 
disease  may  set  in  gi-adually,  or  with  remarkably  acute  or  even 
sudden  intensity.    Its  special  syrnptoms  are  described  as  slight  pain 
over  the  spine,  usually  circumscribed,  not .  increased  by  movement  or 
moderate  pressure,  but  intensified  by  kneading,  and  espedially  by  apply- 
ing a  hot  sponge  or  ice,  which  produces  a  burning  sensation  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  inflammation ;  a  feeling  of  constriction  around 
some  part  of  the  trunk,  as  if  it  were  bound  by  a  tight  cord  ;  marked 
parEesthesiaj  in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  but  especially  in  the  legs,  such  as 
tingling,  formication,  furriness,  numbness,   or  subjective  coldness, 
speedily  followed  by  hyptesthesia  or  anassthesia,  more  especially  in  the 
legs,  but  sometimes  more  extensively  distributed  ;  marked  restlessness, 
followed  rapidly  by  muscular  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
therefore  usually  paraplegic  in  its  distribution  ;  loss  of  power  over  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  not  uncommonly  accompanied  with  great  irnta- 
bility,  the  patient  desiring  to  have  the  catheter  passed  very  frequently  ; 
and  constant  priapism.    In  the  paralyzed  parts  electric  sensibility  and 
contractility  are  usually  impaired  or  lost ;  so  as  a  rule  is  reflex  excita- 
bility, but  should  the  portion  of  the  cord  below  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion be  healthy,  this  is  exaggerated.    In  consequence  of  the  extensive 
destruction  of  the  grey  matter,  the  trophic  lesions  already  described  as 
being  associated  with  spinal  diseases  are  very  liable  to  arise,  namely, 
rapid  wasting  of  muscles,  the  formation  of  acute  bed-sores,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.    When  the  myelitis  extends 
high  up,  respiration  is  more  or  less  impeded,  the  voice  is  weak,  and 
there  may  be  dysphagia  or  difficulty  of  speech.    This  disease  gives  nse 
to  little  or  no  fever.     The  disease  generally  soon  terminates  fatally, 
usually  from  asthenia  or  apnoea ;  or  may  pass  into  a  more  or  less  chronic 
condition.    The  extent  of  the  symptoms  will  depend  upon  the  height 
of  the  disease  in  the  cord ;  and  occasionally  the  inflammation  is  con- 
fined to  one-half  or  to  certain  tracts  of  the  cord,  the  symptoms  being 
limited  accordingly. 


SPINAL  CONGESTION. 


IV.  Chronic  Myelitis— White  Softening. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— Softening  of  the  spinal  cord  may  have 
its  ori-in  either  in  acute  or  chronic  myelitis  ;  in  gradual  pressure  upon 
its  substance  ;  in  injury  ;  or  in  failure  of  nutrition  from  degeneration  of 
its  vessels.  The  softened  cord  is  quite  white  in  the  degenerative  form 
or  it  may  present  a  more  or  less  red  or  yellowish  colour.  Abundant 
granular  corpuscles  and  granules  are  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Symptoms  —If  the  cord  becomes  gradually  diseased,  the  signs  of  the 
chanee  are  more  or  less  of  the  following  character  :— Dull  pam  or 
uneasiness  over  some  portion  of  the  spine,  increased  by  pressure,  percus- 
sion or  the  application  of  a  hot  sponge  or  cold,  but  not  by  movement ; 
a  feeling  of  tightness  round  the  body  ;  distressing  paraesthesise,  wander- 
ing pains,  or  fidgety  sensations  in  the  legs,  followed  by  gradual  loss  of 
feeling  to  complete  aucesthesia,  this  often  extending  up  the  body  to  a 
variable  extent ;  twitchings,  spasmodic  movements,  and  cramps  in  the 
legs,  with  diminished  power,  dragging  of  the  legs  m  walkmg,  and  a  sense 
of  heaviness  and  fatigue,  ending  in  paraplegia  ;  frequently  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  painful  contractions  and  rigidity  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  the 
legs  being  in  many  cases  drawn  up  involuntarily  if  left  to  themselves, 
sometimes  by  jerks,  so  that  the  joints  become  strongly  flexed,  or  one  or 
both  Umbs  being  rigidlv  extended ;  increased  reflex  and  electric  irrita- 
bility in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  provided  the  disease  has  not  extended 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  but  if  these  are  involved  the  irritability 
is  impaired  or  lost ;  rapid  tendency  to  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the 
legs,  with  failure  of  circulation  and  nutrition,  the  skm  being  often 
covered  copiously  with  dried  epithelium-scales,  and  bed-sores  being 
very  liable  to  form  ;  paralysis  of  the  bladdei",  leading  to  retention  and 
decomposition  of  urine,  and  consequent  cystitis  ;  paralysis  of  the  rectum, 
with  unconsciousness  of  the  passage  of  stools ;  gradual  loss  of  sexual 
power  and  inclination,  though  there  is  often  reflex  priapism.  In  rare 
instances  the  cord  may  become  so  extensively  diseased  as  to  give  rise 
to  general  paralysis,  with  marked  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  loss  of 
electric  irritability. 


"V.  Spinal  Congestion. 

This  condition  is  supposed  to  be  characterized  by  the  sudden  onset  of 
incomplete  spinal  symptoms,  which  afterwards  disappear,  but  are  liable 
to  recur,  viz. :— some  degree  of  dull  aching  along  the  spine,  increased  by 
heat,  but  not  by  movement  or  pressure ;  aching  pains  in  the  limbs,  with 
variable  parsesthesije,  such  as  tingling  in  the  toes  and  fingers,  numb- 
ness, or  sometimes  hypersesthesia,  but  no  ansesthesia;  twitchings  in  the 
limbs,  with  partial  loss  of  power  in  the  legs  or  sometimes  in  the  arms, 
often  unequal  on  the  tAVO  sides,  there  being  no  evident  alteration  in 
reflex  irritability  or  in  electric  irritability  or  sensibility,  or  any  tendency 
to  wasting  or  other  signs  of  impaired  nutrition.  The  bladder  and 
rectum  are  not  involved.  Slight  motor  and  sensory  disturbances  in  the 
limbs  accompany  persistent  mechanical  congestion  of  the  cord,  such  as 
that  which  results  from  chronic  heart  disease. 
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VI.  Spinal  Hi*;MORRHAGE. 

Blood  may  escape  into  the  cord  itself ;  between  the  membranes ;  or 
outside  the  dura  mater.  Injury  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
spinal  hEEmorrhage,  but  occasionally  a  vessel  gives  way  spontaneously. 
When  it  takes  place  into  the  cord,  this  is  generally  due  to  previous 
softening  from  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — i.  Into  the  spinal  cord.—ll\i\%  is  evidenced  by  sudden 
acute  pain  in  the  back,  with  signs  of  severe  shock  to  the  system,  the 
patient  being  often  unconscious  for  the  time  ;  complete  and  permanent 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  legs,  or  more  extensively, 
according  to  the  seat  of  mischief ;  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  ; 
and  priapism.  These  conditions  are  usually  permanent.  2.  In  con- 
nection with  the  membrafies. — If  the  haemorrhage  is  abundant,  the 
symptoms  are  as  above  ;  but  usually  indications  of  sudden  severe  irri- 
tation are  first  observed,  in  the  way  of  painful  sensations  shooting  fi-om 
the  spine,  hypersesthesia,  painful  spasmodic  movements  in  the  limbs, 
opisthotonos,  or  even  strong  convulsive  movements,  followed  by  para- 
lytic symptoms. 


VII.  Adventitious  Growths  in  the  Cord. 

Various  tumours  have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord, 
but  cancer,  syphilitic  deposit,  and  tubercle  are  the  most  important.  The 
usual  symptoms  include  localized  pain  in  the  back,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  cancer  ;  neuralgic  pains  shooting  from  this  point  into  the  limbs 
or  trunk,  due  to  irritation  of  the  nerves,  with  parassthesi^,  followed  by 
anaesthesia  if  the  cord  becomes  destroyed  ;  muscular  disturbance  suc- 
ceeded by  paralysis,  in  some  cases  beginning  on  one  side  and  extending 
cradually  to  the  other.  Objective  evidences  of  a  tumour  might  be  dis- 
covered on  examination  of  the  spinal  region.  If  the  growth  is  in  the 
cord  itself,  there  will  only  be  gradual  loss  of  its  functions  up  to  the  level 
of  the  part  involved.  In  the  case  of  syphilitic  disease,  the  symptoms 
often  improve  greatly  or  entirely  disappear  under  appropriate  treatment, 
owing  to  absorption  of  the  deposit.  Signs  of  some  cachexia  may  be 
present  •  or  there  may  be  indications  of  morbid  growths  m  other  parts. 


VIII.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

I  Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  spinal  affections  needs  but  brief 
notice.  Acute  spinal  meningitis  may  be  mistaken  for  tetanus  j  for  spma^ 
congestion  :  or  for  spinal  irritation  ;  but  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  m 
mS  a  diagnosis  between  them.  Myelitis  s  distmguished  from 
Meningitis  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  irritation ;  with  rapd 
development  of  signs  of  destruction  of  the  cord,  and  failure  of  ts 
functr  aw  affections  of  the  cord  may  byim^^^^^^^^^ 
hysterical  or  reflex  paraplegia.  The  characters  o^^iuse  c.n  be 
been  already  pointed  out.    In  reflex  paraplegia  some  cause  can  be 
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discovered ;  the  paralysis  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  this 
cause,  and  is  generally  partial  and  incomplete  ;  there  is  no  was  mg 
of  muscles ;  sensibility  is  usually  normal ;  and  the  bladder  and  rectum 
are  but  little  or  not  at  all  affected.  The  paralysis  disappears  if  the 
cause  is  removed.  Chronic  softening  of  the  cord  is  as  a  rule  easily 
recognized  by  the  local  sensations;  and  the  permanent  paralytic 
and  other  symptoms.  Syphilis  is  a  most  important  cause  of  spina 
disease,  and  where  there  is  a  history  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  treatment 
directed  against  this  condition  should  always  be  had  recourse  to, 
when  the  symptoms,  if  due  to  syphiUtic  deposit,  are  either  greatly 
ameliorated  or  entirely  got  rid  of.  The  signs  of  other  adventi  ious 
growths,  spinal  htemorrhage,  and  the  more  rare  morbid  conditions 
affecting  the  spinal  cord  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  descrip- 
tions already  given.  . 

2  Prognosis  —Acute  inflammation  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes 
is  very  grave,  and  often  proves  rapidly  fatal,  but  myelitis  may  remain 
as  a  chronic  affection.  Once  the  cord  is  destroyed  by  an  acute  or 
chronic  lesion,  permanent  paralysis  is  estabUshed  in  the  parts  belo^v  the 
seat  of  mischief,  but  cases  of  this  kind  frequently  linger  on  for  a  long 
while,  and  the  patients  may  enjoy  good  general  health.  Bed-sores, 
cystitis  and  other  untoward  complications  are,  however,  very  liable 
to  arise.  Symptoms  due  to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cord  often  improve 
remarkably  under  appropriate  treatment.  •      i       •  i 

3  Treatment.  —In  treating  acide  inflammation  affecting  the  spinal 
cord  or  its  membranes  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  lying  on  the 
side  or  in  a  somewhat  prone  position.    Ice  may  be  applied  constantly 
along  the  spine.    In  some  cases  the  application  of  leeches  over  this 
region  is  useful.    Medicines  are  of  doubtful  value.    Dr.  Radcliffe 
recommends  iodide  of  potassium  with  opium  in  the  treatment  of 
spinal  meningitis.    When  the  cord  is  involved,  belladonna,  conium, 
and  ergot  are  believed  to  exercise  a  direct  beneficial  effect  upon  it. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  attend  to  the  bladder  and  bowels 
in  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord ;  to  see  that  the  patient  is  kept 
clean  and  dry;  and  to  guard  against  bed-sores,  for  which  object  a 
water-bed  or  air-bed  is  very  valuable.    This  appUes  more  particularly 
to  chronic  affections,  in  which  all  that  can  be  done  further  is  to 
support  the  general  health  by  good  food,  proper  hygienic  conditions, 
and  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  quinine,  iron,  and  preparations  of 
phosphorus  ;  to  promote  absorption  of  morbid  products,  particularly 
syphilitic  deposits,  by  the  aid  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of 
mercury ;  to  stimulate  the  functions  of  the  cord  by  minute  doses  of 
strychnia;  and  to  treat  paralysis  or  other  symptoms.     Tincture  of 
cantharides  is  also  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  cord. 
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Chapter  LXXI. 

SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  NERVE-CENTRES. 

Of  late  years  the  morbid  condition  named  sclerosis,  which  involves  the 
nerve-centres,  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  affects  different 
parts  of  these  centres  in  different  cases,  but  the  subject  can  be  most 
conveniently  discussed  in  a  comprehensive  article,  first  considenng  the 
lesion  from  a  general  point  of  view,  as  regards  its  setiology,  pathology, 
and  anatomical  characters ;  and  then  discussing  the  vanations  m  the 
clinical  history  presented  in  different  cases  accordmg  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sclerosis  in  the  nerve-centres.  There  are  certain  diseases 
believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  of  this  nature,  but  the  pathology 
of  which  is  at  present  disputed,  so  that  they  will  not  be  considered 
here  Different  writers  have  adopted  different  arrangements  of  the 
affections  resulting  from  sclerosis,  but  the  following  classification 
includes  the  chief  varieties  which  have  been  recognized,  and  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes :— I.  Diffused  Cerebral  Sclerosis 
mammond).  II.  Spinal  Sclerosis,  including  (i)  Locomotor 
ataxy  (2)  Lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord.  III.  Disseminated  or 
Multiple  Sclerosis.    IV.  Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis. 

Etiology.— Age  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  as  a  p-edts- 
posim  cause  of  the  various  forms  of  sclerosis.    The  diffused  cerebral 
form  is  said  to  begin  during  infancy.    The  spinal  varieties  occur  chiefly 
from  2  ^  to  45  or  50  years  of  age  ;  while  the  disseminated  form  usually 
comes  on  between  20  and  25,  seldom  after  30,  sometimes  at  the  time 
of  puberty.   Alales  suffer  in  larger  proportion  than  females  on  the  whole ; 
but  some  forms  of  the  disease,  namely,  idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis,  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  seem  to  be  more  common 
in  females.    Hereditary  predisposition  is  traceable  m  some  cases,  and  it 
not  to  the  actual  disease,  it  may  be  to  some  other  form  of  i^erwus  dis- 
order :  locomotor  ataxy  occasionally  runs  distmctly  in  famihes.  The 
exciUng  causes  of  sclerosis  are  very  obscure  and  m  many  cases  cannot  be 
made  out  in  the  least.    When  of  cerebral  origin,  it  has  been  attributed 
in  different  instances  to  hsemorrhagic  cysts  ;  injury  to  the  head,  acute 
fevers  especially  typhoid  and  scarlatina ;  rheumatism  or  syphilis  ;  dissi- 
patS   seve  e  emSional  disturbance ;  excessive  mental  application  ;  or 
S  muscular  exertion.  The  spinal  varieties  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  previous  inflammation  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes  ;  inju- 
ies  to  he  spine,  or  shock  ;  over-exertion  and  straimng  ;  the  constant 
malnSnance 'of  a'bent  position;  sexual  excess;  expos-e  t ^^^^^^^^ 
wet  •  gout  scrofula,  or  syphilis  ;  or  abuse  of  alcohol.    Lateral  sclerosis 
Tf  the^cordTs  a  no  uncommon  result  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  other 
lesion  in  the  brain,  the  disease  extending  downwards  along  certain  tracts. 
It  may  be  idiopathic  m  its  origin.  _ 

Anatomical  CHARACTERS.-Sclerosis  consists  essentially  of  hyper- 
Dlatk  of  the  neuroglia,  with  coincident  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  elen^en^s%^^^^  ultimately  lead  to  their  complete  disappear- 

nerve  elements  w  y  ^^^^  pathologists  as  being  of  an 
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inflammatory  nature.  Charcot  maintains  that  m  some  instances  the 
inflammation  begins  in  the  nerve-cells.  The  more  obvious  changes 
indicative  of  the  sclerotic  change  are  a  greyish,  semi -translucent 
appearance  of  the  aff-ected  part ;  various  degrees  of  increased  firmness 
and  induration,  ultimately  ending  in  marked  hardness  and  toughness  ; 
and  at  first  some  tumefaction,  but  soon  passing  into  contraction  and 
condensation,  mth  consequent  diminished  bulk  and  shrinking,  ihe 
colour  may  finally  become  greyish-white  or  yellowish-grey.  Usually 
firm  adhesions  form  with  the  corresponding  pia  mater,  which  also 
imdergoes  analogous  changes.  j    vi,  4i, 

As  regards  the  minute  changes  in  sclerosis,  as  observed  with  tjie 
microscope,  in  the  early  period  embyonic  cells  appear  m  the  neuroglia 
and  peri-vascular  spaces,  along  with  more  or  less  increase  of  the  amorph- 
ous intercellular  substance  in  the  neurogHa.    Subsequently  contrac- 
tion and  induration  take  place,  the  cells  become  small  and  indistinct, 
the  intercellular  substance  becomes  deUcately  fibrillated,  and  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  are  thickened,  with  consequent  narrowing  of  their  channels 
At  first  the  nerve-elements  present  little,  if  any  change.    Later  on,  if 
sclerosis  involves  the  white  substance,  the  nerve-fibres  become  more 
or  less  separated  from  each  other,  most  of  them  diminish  in  size,  though 
some  may  be  normal  or  even  enlarged,  and  they  may  present  a  momli- 
form  appearance.    Finally  they  become  greatly  atrophied,  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  their  medullary  sheath,  but  they  are  rarely  enturely 
destroyed.    In  the  grey  matter  the  nerve-cells  are  also  involved.  In 
some  cases  Charcot  describes  in  the  early  period  changes  due  to  irrita- 
tion, ift  which  the  nerve-cells  become  swollen,  sometimes  being  enor- 
mously enlarged,  finally  granular,  and  opalescent ;  their  processes  at  the 
same  time  appearing  more  or  less  thickened  and  twisted.  Usually 
atrophic  changes  take  place.     The  cells  may  merely  shrink  m  aU 
directions  and  dry  up ;  or  sometimes  a  deposit  of  pigment  occurs  m 
them,  while  they  diminish  in  size,  assume  a  more  or  less  globular  shape, 
their  processes  become  shortened  and  attenuated,  and  at  last  they  only 
form  minute  roundish  collections  of  pigment,  or  even  disappear  alto- 
gether.   Lockhart  Clarke  has  described  irregular  disintegrated  patches 
as  being  occasionally  observed  in  sclerotic  tracts,  from  which  all  traces 
of  the  different  tissues  and  blood-vessels  have  disappeared. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  general  nature  of  sclerosis,  the  several 
varieties  of  the  disease  according  to  its  distribution  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  previously  remarked,  however,  that  the  lesion 
shows  a  peculiar  tendency  in  different  cases  to  be  confined  to  certain 
tracts  or  regions,  rarely  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  these  portions  of 
the  nerve-centres.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  morbid  process 
is  seriously  to  impair,  or  even  completely  to  abolish  the  functions  of 
the  parts  involved,  though  during  its  progress  signs  of  irritation  may  be 
evident. 


I.  Diffused  Cerebral  Sclerosis. 

Dr.  Hammond  describes  this  form,  in  which  a  large  portion  or  the 
whole  of  a  lobe  is  involved,  or  sometimes  even  the  entire  hemisphere, 
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and  the  lesion  is  not  circumscribed.  It  becomes  less  marked  at  its 
circumference,  and  never  invades  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms.— In  this  variety  the  mental  faculties  either  remain  un- 
developed to  a  variable  degree,  or  become  impaired  if  the  disease 
sets  in  later  in  Ufe.  The  patient  never  learns  to  talk,  or  speech  be- 
comes imperfect  or  lost  after  it  has  been  acquired.  Usually  more  or 
less  hemiplegia  is  observed,  with  arrest  of  growth,  contractions,  and 
distortions  of  the  affected  limbs,  in  which  sensation  may  also  be  im- 
paired. One  or  more  of  the  special  senses  are  usually  enfeebled  or 
lost  Many  of  the  patients  suffering  from  this  complaint  belong  to  the 
class  of  idiots  or  imbeciles,  whose  habits  are  filthy,  and  who  pass  their 
excretions  involuntarily.  Frequent  attacks  of  epileptiform  convulsions 
are  not  uncommon  during  the  progress  of  the  lesion,  with  signs  ot 
cerebral  irritation  at  an  early  period.  The  progress  is  very  chronic, 
and  patients  often  live  to  an  advanced  age. 


II.  Locomotor  Ataxy— Tabes  Dorsalis. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  sclerosis  best  known  and  most  commonly 
met  with    The  disease  involves  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spina 
cord,  as  a  rule  equally,  and  often  throughout  their  whole  honzontal 
area  the  changes  being  most  marked  below,  and  progressively  diminish- 
ing  upwards.    Charcot  has  shown  that  the  tracts  which  are  concerned 
in  producing  the  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy  are  two  narrow  bands 
of  white  matter,  lying  on  each  side  between  the  inner  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  posterior  cornu  and  nerve-roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  tne 
posterior  pyramid  on  the  other ;  in  some  cases  these  pyramids  are 
quite  healthy,  but  generally  they  become  involved.    Moreover  in  most 
cases  the  internal  radicular  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  posterior  cornua,  become  more  or  les 
implicated.     In  exceptional  cases  the  disease  sP-^.^^s  to  the  latera 
columns,  or  even  to  the  anterior  cornua ;  but  according  to  Charcot,  thi 
extension  takes  place  along  the  internal  radicular  fasciculi,  and  not 
through  the  intermediate  tissues.    The  morbid  change  may  advance 

gradually  up  to  the  brain.  .    .      r  r.-n 

^  SYMPTOMS.-Locomotor  ataxy  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  comes  on 
insidiously,  and  runs  a  very  chronic  course.  In  exceptional  instanc 
its  characleristic  symptoms  are  developed  suddenly  or  rapi^  •  Certam 
so-called  premoniiory  symptoms  are  usually  observed,  which  may  last 
for  months  or  years,  but  these  are  really  the  early  symptoms  of  the 
di  eTse  The/ ma;  be  summed  up  as  ^-^^^ .^^f^l^'^ 
the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body,  viz.,  an  unusual  feeling  of  fa  g^^^ 
after  slight  exertion  :  painful  sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs 
and  abou  the^oints  from  time  to  time,  supposed  to  be  rheumatic ;  and 
Jlso  extremely  ievere  neuralgic  Pains,  coming  on  suddenlj  and  bein|^^^^ 
momentary  duration,  described  as  darting,  bormg,  ^u"  ng,  tlu^^^^^^ 
or  like  an  electric  shock;  sometimes  constrictive  pains  afifectmg  the 
trunk  or  occasionally  the 'limbs  ;  hyperesthesia  dy^^^^^^^^^^^  or  P  " 
-^Qthp^i-p  of  the  skin.  2.  Internal  pains,  referred  to  the  bladder,  ureuira, 
or  rectumV  or' more  particularly/extremely  severe  attacks  of  gastralgia. 
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the  pains  shooting  to  the  back,  around  the  abdomen,  and  in  other 
directions,  and  being  accompanied  with  vomitmg,  famtness,  deranged 
cardiac  action,  and  a  feding  of  marked  illness.    3-  Paralysis  of  sensory 
or  motor  nerves,  sometimes  temporary  or  recurrent,  sometimes  per- 
manent.   4.  Disorders  of  vision  and  hearing,  and  objective  changes  in 
connection  with  the  eyes,  such  as  dimness  of  vision  at  times,  or  even 
complete  amaurosis;  diplopia;  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision ;  slight 
strabismus  or  ptosis;  atrophy  of  the  disc  or  chronic  neuntis.  Extrerne 
contraction  of  the  pupils  is  a  marked  feature,  and  the  pupils  may  be 
unequal.    Deafness  is  not  uncommon.    5.  Sexual  disturbance.    It  is 
said  that  sexual  desire  is  usually  increased  at  first.   Trousseau  observed 
that  there  is  in  the  early  period  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  repeating  sexual 
intercourse  a  great  many  times  within  a  short  period,    boon,  however, 
sexual  power  and  desire  become  gradually  lost.     Spermatorrhoea  is 
frequently  complained  of    6.  Difficulty  in  retainittg  the  urme  m  some 
cases,  the  patient  being  obliged  to  obey  the  call  to  urmate  mstantly; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  retention  and  inability  to  pass  water. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  declared,  the  symptoms  are  very  character- 
istic, and  chiefly  point  to  a  loss  of  the  power  of  co-ordination  m  the 
muscles  of  the  legs,  and  of  the  muscular  sense.  At  first  the  patient  feels 
that  he  is  losing  control  over  the  movements  of  his  legs,  and  that  he 
cannot  walk  steadily  or  firmly  without  support,  but  slips  about  and  has 
an  uncertain  gait.    This  is  particularly  noticed  m  the  dark,  and  the 
patient  finds  that  he  has  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  movements  of  his 
lower  extremities,  in  order  to  carry  them  on  properly.  After  a  while  the 
signs  of  impaired  co-ordination  are  very  evident  when  the  patient  is 
made  to  walk.   He  is  very  unsteady  in  his  movements ;  tends  to  stagger 
and  to  advance  precipitately  ;  and  during  progression  lifts  the  foot  up 
to  an  unnecessary  height,  then  throws  it  forwards  and  outwards,  and 
brings  down  the  heel  with  a  heavy  stamp.    On  turning  suddenly  he 
staggers  or  falls,  and  the  same  thing  happens  if  he  shuts  his  eyes  when 
standing.    There  is  no  paralysis,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  legs 
can  be  easily  moved  in  all  directions  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  and  the 
muscles  sometimes  retain  extraordinary  power.   At  last  walking  becomes 
impossible,  the  legs  being  thrown  hither  and  thither  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  design  or  control  when  any  attempt  at  progression  is  made. 
The  muscles  do  not  waste,  and  retain  their  tone.    The  condition  of 
electric  irritability  is  doubtful,  some  observers  affirming  that  it  becomes 
much  impaired,  others  that  it  remains  normal ;  in  the  early  stage  it  is 
often  exalted.    Sensation  is  frequently  much  altered  ;  the  pains  in  the 
limbs  continue ;  often  there  is  tingling  or  numbness  in  the  toes  and 
feet;  cutaneous  sensibility  is  impaired,  the  patient  not  feeling  the 
ground  properly,  but  having  a  sensation  as  if  he  were  treading  on  wool 
or  sand ;  and  sometimes  there  are  spots  of  complete  anaesthesia  to  all 
stimuli  except  heat  and  cold.    Muscular  sense  is  also  more  or  less 
diminished  or  even  lost  in  advanced  cases,  the  patient  not  being  aware 
of  the  position  of  his  l^gs  when  lying  down,  unless  he  is  looking  at 
them.    The  electric  sensibility  is  said  to  be  impaired  in  those  muscles 
in  which  the  muscular  sense  is  affected.    There  is  no  loss  of  power 
over  the  bladder  and  rectum  as  a  rule,  but  the  former  may  certainly  be 
much  affected. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  the  upper  limbs  become 
involved  sooner  or  later.  Numbness  is  noticed  in  the  fingers,  gene- 
rally beginning  in  the  little  and  ring-fingers,  and  then  often  extending 
to  the  hand  or  arm.  The  movements  of  the  fingers,  hands,  or  arms 
become  clumsy,  unduly  violent,  and  uncertain,  so  that  the  patient  can- 
not perform  any  delicate  combined  movements  requiring  precision. 
Moreover,  if  he  shuts  his  eyes,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  or 
direction  of  the  movements  of  his  upper  Umbs.  The  voluntary  move- 
ments are  often  executed  in  a  jerky  manner.  In  some  instances 
the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trmik  become  involved.  Articu- 
lation may  be  impaired ;  and  the  different  cranial  nerves  may  become 
imphcated  permanently.  Deglutition  and  respiration  may  also  be 
affected.  The  occurrence  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  disc  is  stated  by 
Charcot  to  be  due  to  sclerosis  commencing  here,  and  gradually 
extending  backwards  along  the  optic  tracts,  as  far  at  least  as  the  cor- 
pora geniculata.  In  advanced  cases  severe  and  constant  aching  pams 
are  liable  to  arise  in  the  head,  along  the  spine,  and  in  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  Retention  or  incontinence  of  urine  or  faeces  may  occur  ;  and 
sexual  power  and  desire  are  lost.  In  exceptional  cases  rigidity,  con- 
traction, and  wasting  of  muscles  set  in,  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
sclerosis  to  the  lateral  columns  and  anterior  cornua.  Bed-sores  may 
3.I50  tirisc 

In  the  course  of  locomotor  ataxy  trophic  lesions  are  liable  to  arise, 
as  has  been  particularly  shown  by  Charcot.  Thus  there  may  be  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  more  especially  during  periods  of  exacerbation  of  the 
disease,  and  in  connection  with  neuralgic  pains,  these  eruptions  bemg 
not  uncommonly  limited  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  pamful  nerve. 
They  include  lichen,  urticaria,  herpes  zoster,  ecthyma,  impetigo,  and 
erythema  nodoilim.  Joint-affections  are  also  occasionally  met  with, 
usually  occurring  at  the  onset  of  the  symptom  of  co-ordination.  Ihe 
knees  elbows,  or  shoulders  are  chiefly  implicated,  there  being  much 
effusion  into  the  joints,  witli  very  rapid  destruction  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  and  not  unfrequendy  dislocation  occurs.      ,     ,.   ,  , 

The  course  of  locomotor  ataxy  is  very  variable.  The  limbs  may  be 
involved  unsymmetrically.  Usually  the  disease  is  very  cliromc,  and 
may  last  many  years  before  it  reaches  its  full  development.  In  early 
cases  treatment  may  check  its  progress,  or  even  lead  to  improvement 
or  a  cure  Usually  the  disease  tends  to  become  worse  and  worse, 
perhaps  with  occasional  remissions.  Death  generally  results  from  inter- 
current disease;  but  may  happen  from  implication  of  the  muscles 
of  deglutition  or  respiration,  renal  or  vesical  disease,  or  bed-sores. 


III.  Lateral  Sclerosis  of  the  Cord. 

Two  varieties  of  this  aff'ection  are  recognized.  Tlie  first  occurs 
as  a  secondary  complaint,  following  some  cerebral  or  other  lesion,  such 
as  hemorrhage  or  softening,  from  which  a  tract  of  descending  sclerosis 
proceeds.  If  the  lesion  is  in  the  brain,  the  sclerosis  extends  do^vn  along 
the  cms  cerebri,  through  the  pons,  into  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the 
medulla,  and  along  the  decussation  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spmai 
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cord,  in  which  it  passes  down  almost  entirely  along  the  lateral  white 
column,  the  superficial  portion  of  which,  however,  is  not  mvolved  The 
extent  of  the  change  becomes  more  and  more  confined  m  its  limit  both 
reSvely  and  act'ually,  as  it  proceeds  dowjawards^  Z'^ST'^ld^ 
narrow  tocts  of  white  matter  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  are  implicated,  but  rarely  any  other  part.  .  If 
disease  is  seated  in  the  cord,  the  secondary  sclerosis  will  be  more 

^'"rhe"  second  form  of  lateral  sclerosis  is  t-dwj>af/iic,  and  here  the 
disease  is  usually  symmetrical,  both  sides  bemg  simultaneously 
involved.  Moreover;  lateral  extension  of  the  lesion  to  the  antenor 
cornua  usually  occur^,  with  their  groups  of  large  cells,  and  occasion- 
aUy  to  the  sensory  tracts  of  grey  matter,  the  posterior  columns,  or  the 
posterior  roots.  This  horizontal  extension  is  almost  always  most 
advanced  in  the  cervical  region,  and  becomes  gradually  less  as  it  pro- 
ceeds downwards.  At  a  later  period  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its 
nuclei  become  affected.  After  the  extension  to  the  anterior  cornua, 
secondary  changes  in  the  motor  nerves  take  place  sooner  or  later, 
with  subsequent  wasting  of  the  muscles.  .   •  j 

Symptoms.— Sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  is  characterized  by 
m-adually  developed  paralysis  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  affected 
Lets  are  related;  associated  with  tremors  dunng  attempts  to  per- 
form voluntary  movements ;  increasing  rigidity,  easily  caused  by  any 
kind  of  irritation,  and  often  coming  on  in  paroxysms  ;  and  paroxysms 
of  convulsive  trembling  in  the  paralyzed  muscles.  The  rigidity  at  hrst 
implicates  all  the  affected  muscles,  and  causes  extension  of  the  iimbs, 
■  but  afterwards  the  flexors  tend  to  overcome  the  extensors,  and  con- 
sequently the  limbs  become  bent,  often  so  powerfully  that  they  cannot 
t)G  stretched 

If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  lateral  columns,  no  further  phenomena 
are  noticed.  The  muscles  retain  their  reflex  and  electric  excitability, 
and  do  not  waste.     In  the  idiopathic  form,  however,  where  the 
lesion  involves  other  parts  besides  the  lateral  columns,  additional 
symptoms  arise,  varying  according  to  the  regions  of  the  cord  which 
become  impHcated.    The  chief  difference  observed  is  that  rapid  wast- 
ing of  the  muscles  is  superadded  to  the  phenomena  mentioned  above. 
There  may  also  be  pain,  numbness,  or  tingling.    The  disease  is  in- 
sidious in  its  onset,  and  usually  involves  the  arms  first,  which  become 
speedily  emaciated,  all  the  muscles  being  simultaneously  wasted.  They 
retain  their  electric  excitability ;  are  liable  to  fibrillar  vibrations ;  and 
on  movement  tremble  more  or  less  violently.     The  muscles  of  the 
neck  may  become  rigid.   The  legs  are  affected  after  a  variable  interval, 
but  they  do  not  waste  except  in  prolonged  cases,  and  then  only  ex- 
ceptionally.   They  exhibit,  however,  all  the  other  phenomena.  Ulti- 
mately symptoms  indicating  implication  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
its  motor  nuclei  set  in  by  degrees  ;  or  in  rare  instances  these  occur  at 
the  outset.   Idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis  begins  in  the  legs ;  or  gives  rise 
to  hemiplegic  phenomena;  or  involves  only  one  arm  or  leg. 
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IV.  Disseminated  or  Multiple  Sclerosis. 

This  variety  is  named  Insular  sclerosis  by  Moxon ;  Sclerose  en  plaque 
disseminees  by  Charcot.  It  includes  the  forms  described  by  Hammond  as 
Multiple  cerebral  and  Multiple  cerebrospinal  sclerosis.  It  is  characterized 
anatomically  by  the  morbid  condition  being  arranged  in  small  roundish 
patches  or  nodules,  scattered  irregularly  through  the  nerve-centres. 
They  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
either  separately  or  together,  and  often  occupy  several  regions  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  cerebrum  the  nodules  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  corpus 
callosum,  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  and  septum  lucidum  ;  sometimes 
in  the  centrum  ovale  ;  very  rarely  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions. 
The  corpus  dentatum  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  cerebellum  which  is 
involved.  Sclerotic  patches  may  also  be  found  in  the  pons  or  medulla. 
The  nerves  are  in  many  instances  studded  with  patches,  or  generally 
diseased.  The  nodules  are  in  most  cases  well-defined,  and  either 
project  above  the  surrounding  level  or  are  depressed.  Charcot  states 
that  they  may  usually  be  divided  into  three  zones,  indicating  successive 
phases  of  the  disease,  the  innermost  zone  being  most  advanced.  They 
vary  in  size,  and  also  considerably  in  number  in  different  cases. 

Symptoms.— It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  precise  clinical 
history  of  disseminated  sclerosis  must  be  very  variable  in  different  cases, 
and  the  symptoms  are  often  exceedingly  complex.  In  general  terms  they 
include  rhythmical  tremors  ;  paralysis,  especially  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  contraction  of  the  limbs  ;  peculiar  vertigo,  paroxysmal  or  almost 
constant ;  affections  of  the  eyes  ;  defect  of  speech,  with  tremors  of  the 
lips  and  tongue ;  and  marked  change  in  the  expression  and  mental 
condition.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  inco-ordination  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  legs  may  arise ;  as  well  as  wasting  of  certain  voluntary 
muscles,  and  disorders  of  deglutition,  respiration,  and  circulation. 

Hammond  describes  a  typical  form  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  in 
which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  mainly  involved,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  epitome  :— The  progress  is  almost  invariably  slow,  and  m 
the  early  stage  the  chief  symptoms  are  sharp  paroxysms  of  pam  in  the 
head  of  short  duration,  with  occasionally  a  permanent  feeling  of 
fulness  or  constriction ;  and  disorders  of  sensation  m  other  parts,  such 
as  hyperesthesia,  numbness  in  the  fingers  or  toes  on  one  side,  or  some- 
times darting  pains  like  electric  shocks.  In  exceptional  cases  an 
epileptic  seizure  reveals  the  disease.  Motor  disturbance  is  first  indi- 
cated by  tremors  or  trembling,  which  may  not  be  observed  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  tremors  generally  begin  in  a  limb,  either 
involving  it  throughout,  or  being  limited  to  groups  of  muscles,  or  even 
to  a  single  muscle.  Sometimes  they  commence  in  other  parts,  such  as 
the  head  or  eyehd.  Their  usual  tendency  is  to  become  more  mtense, 
and  to  extend  gradually  and  in  a  lateral  order,  so  that  u  timately 
all  the  Hmbs  may  become  implicated,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  the  head, 
eyelids,  eyeballs,  lips,  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  tongue,  or  perhaps  even 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx.  At  first  the  trembling  may  only 
be  noticed  when  the  patient  is  quiet,  and  his  attention  is  not  occ^Pied- 
It  is  not  merely  set  up  when  voluntary  movements  are  performed,  and 
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is  for  a  long  time  to  some  extent  under  voluntary  control,  though  undue 
effort  to  restrain  it  may  have  the  contrary  effect.    A  change  of  posture 
often  quiets  the  movement  for  a  time.    Emotional  disturbance  of  any 
kind  increases  it.    For  a  considerable  tune  it  ceases  dunng  sleep,  but 
Sly  becomes  constant.    In  exceptional  cases  the  tremors  cornmence 
as  violent  paroxysms,  which  the  patient  cannot  restrain,  and  these 
increase  in  frequency  until  they  become  permanent  ,^^„.om 
After  a  variable  interval  paralysis  gradually  sets  m,  this  symp  om 
usually  following  the  tremors,  and  taking  the  same  P.^^Sl^^^.^^^^^^"^'^  ^' 
except  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  where  it  may  arise  independently 
Ultimately  the  loss  of  power  may  terminate  in  hemiplegia  or  general 
paralysis,  the  muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  face,  and  eyes  being  evolved 
as  well  as  those  of  deglutition,  speech,  and  respiration  Contractions 
and  distortions  of  the  limbs  may  follow,  especially  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities    Inability  to  maintain  a  continuous  muscular  contraction,  ana 
impairment  of  the  power  of  co-ordination  are  P'^o^^i"^^ .  ^y™P^°™': 
The  patient  also  loses  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.    Electric  contractility  is  not  impaired.    1  he  attitude 
and  gait  become  peculiar.    "  In  standing  the  body  is  generally  inclined 
forward,  the  head  falling  towards  the  chest,  the  trunk  flexed  at  the 
pelvis,  and  the  knees  slightly  bent.    In  walking  the  action  is  similar  to 
a  iog-trot,  the  body  being  still  inclined  forward,  and  the  patient  often 
moving  with  considerable  rapidity."    There  is  in  many  cases  a  strong 
tendency  to  plunge  forward,  causing  the  patient  to  seize  upon  some 
fixed  object;  hence  it  is  easy  to  ascend  a  staircase,  but  difficult  to 
descend.    This  pecuhar  mode  of  progression  is  termed  festmation. 
Sometimes  the  tendency  is  to  go  backwards. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  disorders  of  sensation  become  more 
marked,  and  the  special  senses  are  more  affected.  White  atrophy  of 
the  disc  is  revealed  in  many  cases  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

In  the  last  stage  the  patient  becomes  quite  helpless,  and  unab  e  to 
speak  or  swallow ;  the  constant  tremor  causes  abrasion  of  the  skm  ; 
sleep  is  prevented ;  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  involuntarily ;  the  mind 
is  enfeebled ;  and  death  ensues  from  gradual  exhaustion,  coma,  or 
convulsions.    The  average  duration  is  about  five  years. 

Cerebrospinal  sclerosis .—^\^\^  variety  is  particularly  liable  to  irregu- 
larity and  want  of  uniformity  in  its  symptoms.  These  are  in  many 
respects  similar  to  those  just  described,  but  they  present  some  pecu- 
liarities. Sometimes  the  disease  begins  in  the  brain,  and  the  pheno- 
mena point  to  this  organ  as  being  the  seat  of  .mischief;  but  generally 
the  cord  is  first  involved,  and  in  most  cases  spasmodic  jerkings  or 
twitchings  of  the  limbs  are  first  observed,  originating  in  inflammation 
or  congestion  of  the  spinal  meninges.  The  peculiar  features  of  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis  are  said  to  be  that  paralysis  is  usually  noticed  before 
the  tremor ;  while  the  latter  is  only  evident  when  a  voluntary  move- 
ment is  made.  The  legs  are  generally  much  more  paralyzed  than  the 
arms,  and  they  are  very  liable  to  bed-sores.  Ultimately  the  condition 
becomes  much  the  same  as  in  multiple  cerebral  sclerosis,  but  the  mind 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  remains  clear  to  the  last,  the  hemispheres 
being  but  seldom  involved.  * 
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V.  Glosso-labio-laryngeal  Paralysis — Bulbar  Paralysis. 

In  this  affection  the  sclerotic  condition  involves  the  nuclei  of  origin 
of  the  hypoglossal,  facial,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  After- 
wards the  disease  implicates  the  roots,  and  may  extend  along  the 
trunks  of  the  nerves.  It  may  also  pass  down  the  cord  to  a  variable 
extent.  The  muscles  which  are  affected  in  this  complaint  present  a 
healthy  aspect. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  clinical  phenomena  depend  upon  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx,  and  of  the  orbicularis 
oris.  In  course  of  time  the  larynx  and  respiratory  muscles  become 
involved.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  tongue  is  first  affected, 
which  is  indicated  by  some  embarrassment  of  speech  and  impaired  arti- 
culation. Special  difficulty  is  experienced  in  raising  the  tip  of  this  organ 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  in  bringing  it  against  the  upper  teeth ;  hence 
words  beginning  with  lingual  and  dental  consonants  give  most  trouble. 
Then  dysphagia  is  experienced,  particularly  as  regards  fluids,  which  are 
apt  to  pass  into  the  larynx  or  through  the  posterior  nares,  causing  much 
distress  and  danger.  Consequently  saliva  accumulates  in  the  mouth, 
assuming  a  viscid,  glutinous,  stringy  character,  and  it  flows  out  instead 
of  being  swallowed.  Food  collects  between  the  gums  and  cheeks, 
because  the  tongue  cannot  remove  it.  When  the  orbicularis  oris 
becomes  involved,  the  lips  remain  apart  and  cannot  be  closed,  so  that 
the  teeth  are  exposed,  and  the  patient  presents  a  peculiar  and  most 
unpleasant  aspect.  In  time  articulation  and  deglutition  become  impos- 
sible, the  tongue  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  as  a  sodden, 
inert  mass,  and  the  patient  has  to  be  fed.  General  debility  results,  m 
consequence  of  the  interference  with  nutrition.  Subsequently  the 
implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles  leads  to  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  inability  to  cough;  while,  when  the  larynx  is  affected,  voice 
becomes  absolutely  lost.  The  mind  is  usually  clear  to  the  last,  but 
the  emotions  are  easily  excited.  If  the  disease  extends  down  the  cord, 
muscular  atrophy  or  paralysis  is  observed  in  the  corresponding  muscles. 
Bulbar  paralysis  always  proves  fatal,  death  resulting  either  from  gradual 
or  sudden  asphyxia ;  from  exhaustion ;  from  interference  with  the  cardiac 
action ;  or  from  some  intercurrent  complaint. 


VI.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

I.  Diagnosis.— The  different  forms  of  sclerosis  are  usually  sufficiently 
cleatly  indicated  by  their  clinical  history.  In  the  early  stages  lomnotor 
ataxy  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism  or  neuralgia,  but  when 
the  symptoms  of  inco-ordination  appear,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis  Idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis  somewhat  resembles  wasting 
palsy  at  first,  but  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  the  muscles 
are  simultaneously  involved ;  when  the  muscles  contract,  there  is  no  ditti- 
culty  in  the  diagnosis.  Diffused  cerebral  sclerosis  may  be  mistaken  for 
simple  atrophy  of  the  brain;  cerebral  tumour ;  or,  in  persons  of  advanced 
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years,  for  cerebral  hjemorrhage,  embolism,  or  hrombosis.  The^  ^- 
seminafed  iorm  has  to  be  distinguished  from  paralysis  agitans;  chorea  , 
or  tremor  following  hemiplegia  due  to  cerebral 
o  her  cause.  Labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  may  be  confounded  mth 
simple  paralysis  of  the  tongue;  facial  paralysis,  especially  double ; 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane ;  progressive  muscular  atrophy  begm- 
lin?  in  the  tongue,  lips,  or  palate ;  or  diphtheritic  paralysis. 

2  PROGNOSis.-This  is  always  grave,  but  m  some  forms  of  sclerosis 
arrest  of  the  disease,  or  even  improvement  may  be  effected  at  an  early 
period  by  appropriate  treatment.  In  advanced  cases  the  prognosis 
Fs  very  unfav  ourable,  and  sooner  or  later  a  fatal  issue  may  be  always 

^'^l''' TREATMENT.— It  is  important  in  all  varieties  of  sclerosis  to  mairi- 
tain"  the  general  health  by  means  of  good  diet,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil, 
strychnine,  and  such  remedies.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  introduce  food  by  the  stomach-pump  or  enemata. 
Passive  exercise  in  the  open  air  may  be  of  service  If  any  syphilitic 
taint  is  suspected,  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury 
should  have  a  fair  trial.  Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  have  been 
also  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  locomotor  ataxy.  Hammond 
recommends,  when  sclerosis  affects  the  brain,  chloride  of  barium, 
er  i  three  times  a  day,  and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  31J  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  In  the  spinal  forms,  if  there  are  signs  of  congestion  in  the 
early  stage,  heaves  ergot;  later  on,  nitrate  of  silver  and  cod-liver  oil. 
Various  baths  have  been  employed,  but  are  of  questionable  use.  Wec- 
tricity  is  often  of  much  service.  The  primary  current  should  be 
applied  along  the  nerve-centres  and  to  tremulous  muscles ;  and  the 
induced  current  to  paralyzed  parts.  Symptoms  must  be  attended  to 
as  they  arise ;  and  cleanliness  strictly  enjoined. 


Chapter  LXXII. 

ON  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

1.  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy— Wasting  Palsy— 
Cruveilhier's  Paralysis. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— Wasting  palsy  has  been  attributed  patho- 
logically to  an  atrophic  and  degenerative  change  beginning  in  the 
involved  muscles  themselves ;  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
supplying  them ;  or  in  the  spinal  cord ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  The  chief  supposed  exciting  causes  are  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet ;  a  blow  or  fail  on  the  neck  or  back ;  and  excessive  use, 
with  consequent  fatigue  of  the  affected  muscles.  The  disease  occurs 
by  far  most  commonly  in  males,  and  usually  in  persons  about  30  years 
of  age,  though  it  may  be  met  with  at  any  period  from  childhood  to  old 
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age.    In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  hereditary,  or  to  affect  several 
members  of  the  same  family. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  affected  muscles  are  wasted  more 
or  less,  pale  and  yellowish,  and  soft,  the  muscular  fibres  being  replaced 
by  a  granular,  fatty,  gelatinous  tissue,  through  which  the  tendons  pass. 
The  muscles  are  altered  to  a  very  variable  degree,  and  one  may  be  found 
quite  destroyed  while  that  next  it  is  unchanged,  or  healthy  bundles^  of 
muscular  tissue  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  morbid  material.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  muscles  are  usually  most  changed.  The  anterior 
roots  of  some  spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  branches  joining  them 
have  been  found  atrophied,  the  nerve-elements  being  replaced  by  a 
finely-granular  tissue.  The  chief  alterations  in  the  cord  have  been 
found  in  the  anterior  columns,  and  the  lesion  is  supposed  by  some 
authorities  to  be  inflammatory,  and  to  end  in  a  sclerotic  change,  with 
atrophy  and  pigmental  changes  in  the  nerve-cells. 

Symptoms. — Wasting  palsy  sets  in  very  insidiously.    It  usually  begins 
in  either  shoulder  or  hand,  especially  in  the  right  deltoid,  but  gradually 
advances  from  its  starting  point  so  as  to  invade  other  muscles,  until 
finally  every  voluntary  muscle  in  the  body  may  be  involved,  except 
those  of  the  eyeballs  and  eyelids,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
Occasionally  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  first  implicated,  and  rarely 
those  of  the  face.    There  is  loss  of  power,  corresponding  in  situation, 
extent,  and  degree  to  the  wasting,  and  this  may  culminate  in  absolute 
helplessness,  with  inability  to  swallow,  speak,  or  breathe,  death  then 
resulting  from  asphyxia.    At  the  same  time  there  are  marked  objective 
signs  of  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  which  are  well  seen  about  the 
shoulders  and  in  the  hands,  the  latter  assuming  the  "  claw-hand'  shape, 
characterized  by  deep  depressions  due  to  the  wasting  of  the  muscles, 
while  the  tendons  stand  out,  and  the  fingers  are  drawn  in  towards  the 
palm  being  also  pushed  back ;  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is  much  wasted  ; 
the  shoulder  is  flattened  or  depressed,  and  the  bony  prominences  seem 
to  stand  out.    The  tissues  have  a  soft,  flabby  feel.    The  face  assumes 
a  vacant,  idiotic  expression  when  its  muscles  become  aff"ected.  During 
the  progress  of  wasting  the  muscles  present  constant  flickering  move- 
ments so  long  as  any  muscular  tissue  is  left,  which  are  more  marked  it 
the  skin  is  exposed  to  cold  or  blown  upon.    The  irritability  and  force 
of  contraction  under  electricity  become  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
waste  of  tissue.    The  mind  is  unaff-ected  to  the  last.    Pain  may  or 
may  not  be  complained  of  in  the  aff-ected  parts.    There  is  never  any 
loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and  the  heart  is  never  imph- 
cated.    In  some  cases  the  disease  does  not  spread  to  the  extent  above 
described,  but  is  arrested  in  its  progress,  the  patient  ultimately  recover- 
ing, especially  when  it  is  due  to  fatigue  of  special  muscles. 
■      -  Diagnosis.— The  conditions  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  are  paralysis  from  local  injury  or  trora  dis- 
laseof  a  nerve;  idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis;  chronic  lead-poisoning 
Sential  paralysis  ;  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.    At^enUon  o 
'  the  history,  symptoms,  and  mode  of  progress  of  the  complaint  ^Mll 
generallv  make  the  diagnosis  evident.  ^„^„f 
^  PROGNOSis.-Improvement  can  often  be  effected     far  y^eatme"^^^ 
but  in  advanced  cases  very  little  can  be  done,  especially  if  the  disease 
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is  extensiYe  and  rapid  in  its  progress  The  prognosis  is  ^o^e  favour- 
able when  the  complaint  is  due  to  fatigue ;  while  it  is  worse  it  any 

^tATM^N^-^r  waTt«  has  arisen  from  excessive  use  of 
certain  muscles,  these  must  be  allowed  to  rest.    Improvement  of  the 
Tene  al  health  s  highly  important,  by  means  of  nutntious  diet,  tonics, 
Kge  of  a  r,  and  ^gentle  regular  exercise.    Warm  or  sulphur-baths 
Wbeen  recommended,  but  cold  baths  should  not  be  used  The 
chief  local  methods  of  treatment  are  systematic  friction,  fo^hi^J' 
simple  liniment  may  be  employed  ;  passive  motion  ;  ^"^  electrici^ 
The  continuous  and  interrupted  currents  are  both  serviceable,  and  their 
persevering  use  proves  often  very  beneficial.    According  to  Duchenne 
"  the  morf  a  mSscle  is  atrophied  and  its  contractility  diminished  the 
lonir  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  stimulation,  the  more  in  ense 
should  be  the  current,  and  the  more  rapid  its  intermissions  When 
he   ensibility  is  seen  to  return,  it  is  prudent  to  dimmish  the  inter- 
missions and  abate  the  intensity  of  the  current.';    Pain  may  be 
subdued  by  warm  fomentations  or  baths  ;  or,  if  it  is  severe,  by  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia. 


II.  Essential  Paralysis  of  Children— Infantile  Paralysis. 

Etiology.— The  causation  of  infantile  paralysis  is  but  little  known. 
The  complaint  occurs  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  betvyeen  6  months 
and  ^  or  4  vears  of  age,  especially  in  the  second  year  of  life,  but  it  may 
be  met  mth  in  patients  from  2  months  to  8  or  even  10  years  old  bex 
and  constitutional  condition  have  no  influence.  It  sometimes  follows 
one  of  the  acute  exanthemata  or  other  febrile  conditions,  and  has  also 
been  attributed  to  painful  dentition  ;  injury  to  the  back  ;  cold  from 
lying  on  damp  ground,  or  simple  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  and 

digestive  derangements.  ,  .  ,    .,         ,   •  •  v. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  nature  of  mfantile  paralysis  is  by 
no  means  agreed  upon  by  pathologists.    It  appears  to  be  primarily  due 
to  some  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  this  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.    The  neuroglia  and  nerve-cells  are  usually 
involved,  but  Charcot  believes  that  the  inflammatory  process  begins  in 
the  latter,  as  it  is  sometimes  limited  to  them,  or  only  the  immediately 
surrounding  neuroglia  is  implicated.    The  lesion  occupies  the  anterior 
cornua  in  different  regions,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  symmetrical  manner. 
It  may  occur  in  scattered  patches,  or  tolerably  uniformly,  and  through- 
out a  considerable  extent  vertically.    Finally  more  or  less  of  a  sclerotic 
chanf^e  takes  place,  so  that  the  affected  cornua  shrink  and  become 
indurated.    The  groups  of  large  cells  undergo  atrophy  or  pigmental 
degeneration,  and  may  ultimately  disappear  entirely.    Secondarily  the 
motor  nerves  become  atrophied  after  a  time,  the  nerve-tubules  becoming 
smaller,  and  losing  their  medullary  sheath.    The  involved  muscles 
also  shrink  rapidly ;  there  is  some  increase  of  the  cells  of  the  sarco- 
lemma,  and,  according  to  some  observers,  of  the  intervening  connective 
tissue.  Subsequently  the  muscular  fibres  become  atrophied,  and  undergo 
more  or  less  fatty  degeneration,  often  with  increase  in  the  connective 
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tissue  ;  and  sometimes  a  large  accumulation  of  fat  takes  place,  causing 
the  muscles  to  be  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  infantile  paralysis  is  usually  indicated 
by  some  premoniiory  symptoms,  especially  pyrexia,  generally  not  very 
marked  and  exhibiting  remissions,  which  lasts  from  24  to  48  hours ; 
sometimes  by  convulsions,  not  involving  the  face,  and  unattended  with 
cerebral  symptoms.    In  exceptional  cases  mental  excitement,  delirium, 
or  loss  of  consciousness  is  noticed  at  the  outset ;  or  the  paralysis  may 
set  in  suddenly  without  any  warning.    At  first  the  paralysis  is  often 
more  or  less  general,  affecting  both  sides,  but  usually  the  lower  limbs 
more  than  the  upper,  so  that  the  child  lies  quite  helpless ;  in  other 
instances  it  is  Hmited  to  one  or  more  of  the  limbs.    The  implicated 
muscles  are  relaxed.    Sensation  is  not  perceptibly  affected  as  a  rule, 
but  elder  children  may  complain  of  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back,  and 
there  may  be  some  numbness,  which,  however,  soon  disappears.  The 
sphincters  are  not  involved.    Reflex  excitability  is  impaired  or  abolished, 
but  electric  irritability  seems  to  be  retained.    In  rare  instances  the 
paralysis  disappears  entirely  in  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  is  completely 
restored.    The  ordinary  course  of  events,  however,  is  for  some  of  the 
limbs  or  muscles  to  recover  in  from  two  or  three  days  to  a  fortnight, 
while  others  remain  permanently  paralyzed.    This  permanent  paralysis 
is  generally  of  paraplegic  distribution,  though  one  leg  is  more  affected 
than  the  other ;  in  exceptional  cases  it  is  hemiplegic,  or  a  leg  and  an 
arm  may  be  implicated  on  opposite  sides,  or  the  paralysis  may  be 
confined  to  one  limb,  or  even  to  a  part  of  it.    Subsequently  the  para- 
lyzed parts  become  atrophied,  hmp,  and  stunted  m  theu:  growth; 
electric  irritability  is  entirely  lost ;  all  their  tissues  undergo  degeneration ; 
the  local  pulse  becomes  small,  and  the  circulation  languid ;  the  tem- 
perature falls  considerably  ]  and  various  deformities  and  distortions 
arise,  according  to  the  part  involved,  such  as  club-foot,  flexion  of  the 
hips,  &c.,  which  are  much  aided  by  the  great  laxity  of  the  ligaments. 
Those  who  have  been  subjects  of  infantile  paralysis  often  live  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  many  belong  to  the  class  of  mendicant  cripples. 

Diagnosis.— Until  the  paralysis  sets  in  there  is  nothmg  distinctive 
about  this  complaint,  but  at  this  time  its  symptoms  are  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic In  very  young  infants  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  out  the 
paralyzed  condition.  The  diseases  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  infantile  paralysis  are  meningeal  haemorrhage  ;  paralysis  following 
diphtheria;  myelitis ;  and  tumours  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 

^"^Prognosis.— Caution  is  always  necessary  in  giving  an  opinion  on 
this  point.  Recovery  is  often  brought  about  by  appropriate  treatment, 
f  commenced  early  and  persevered  in.  The  prognosis  is  worse  m  pro- 
porTn  to  the  intensity  of  the  initiatory  fever ;  to  the  loss  of  POwer  ;  to 
?he  degree  of  wasting  •  and  to  the  impairment  of  electnc  contractihg. 
So  long  as  electro-contractility  remains,  improvement  may  be  antici- 
pated, but  if  this  is  quite  extinguished  a  cure  is  impossible. 
^  TREATMENT.-In  the  premonitory  stage  nothingneed  be  done  excep^ 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  and  watch  the  P-gf^^,^^  fj^^^^-,,^^^^^^^ 
the  paralvsis  is  evident,  the  important  measures  to  be  adopted  are  aauy 
Mon  of  thi  affected  parts  with  olive  oil  or  some  stimulating  hniment , 
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passive  movements  of  the  limbs,  or,  if  the  patient  is  old  enough,  active 
movements  ;  and  the  persistent  use  of  electncity  The  continuous  cur- 
rent of  fair  strength  should  be  appHed  to  the  affected  niuscles  for  lo 
or  15  minutes  twice  daily;  and  after  a  time  a  weak  induced  current 
may  be  employed.  Gymnastics  and  mechanica  apphances  must  be 
had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  prevent  or  to  make  up  for  deformi  les. 
Operations  may  also  be  required.  The  general  health  should  be  sup- 
ported by  nutritious  diet,  change  of  air,  baths,  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
strychnine,  and  similar  remedies. 

III.  Adult  Spinal  Paralysis.    General  Spinal  Paralysis. 

These  two  affections  may  be  briefly  alluded  to  in  this  connection,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  infantile  paralysis 

'^'^^^ta^^Zlfj'aralysts  has  been  chiefly  described  by  Duchenne  and 
Charcot.  It  begins  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  not  unfrequently  pam 
in  the  spine,  with  for^vard  curvature,  and  some  degree  of  pam  in  the 
limbs;  motor  paralysis,  of  variable  extent,  occurs  either  from  the 
outset  or  speedily ;  cutaneous  sensibility  is  unaffected ;  there  is  no  loss 
of  power  over  the  bladder  or  rectum ;  nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  bed-sores.  The  affected  muscles  are  flaccid,  and  tend 
rapidly  to  waste  and  to  lose  their  electric  contractility.  Subsequently 
various  degrees  of  improvement  take  place  in  the  muscles ;  and  defor- 
mities do  not  occur. 

General  spinal  paralysis  usually  occurs  between  35  and  40  years  ot 
age.  It  comes  on  insidiously,  without  any  fever  or  other  symptoms. 
Usually  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  legs  and  travels  upwards ;  some- 
times it  starts  in  the  arms.  It  progressively  increases  m  degree,  the 
afifected  muscles  being  flaccid  from  the  outset.  They  rapidly  lose  their 
electric  contractility  more  or  less ;  and  also  speedily  waste,  all  the 
paralyzed  muscles  undergoing  this  change  simultaneously,  so  that  the 
limbs  shrink  markedly.  The  skin  is  apt  to  become  cold  and  livid. 
The  muscles  of  the  trunk,  head,  and  neck  are  afterwards  involved ; 
and  if  the  disease  is  not  arrested,  the  medulla  oblongata  becomes 
involved,  \vith  the  usual  consequences.  In  most  cases  the  paralysis  is 
more  marked  on  one  side  than  the  other.  It  usually  progresses, 
either  continuously  or  with  remissions  or  intermissions ;  or  temporary 
improvement  may  take  place;  or  even  complete  restoration,  either 
permanent  or  followed  by  subsequent  relapse.  Recovery  may  occur 
even  after  a  long  duration  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — But  Uttle  can  be  done  in  these  affections  by  the  aid  of 
medicines.    The  use  of  galvanism  is  the  most  reliable  measure. 


IV.  Writer's  Cramp— Scrivener's  Palsy— Mogigraphia. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  form  of  nervous  disorder  th"us 
named  is  but  one  of  a  group,  in  which  sets  of  muscles  habitually  and 
frequently  exercised  for  certain  complicated  actions  become  the  seat  of 
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peculiar  spasmodic  movements.  It  occurs  principally  among  those  who 
write  a  great  deal,  such  as  teachers,  merchants,  and  clerks,  but  similar 
derangements  are  met  with  in  connection  with  other  occupations,  such 
as  amongst  violinists,  pianoforte  players,  watchmakers,  engravers,  semp- 
stresses, milkmaids,  shoemakers,  and  nailsmiths.  Over-work  of  the 
affected  muscles  seems  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  causation 
of  the  malady,  and  it  is  aggravated  by  mental  worry  and  anxiety. 
Among  writers  the  use  of  a  steel-pen,  the  weanng  of  a  tight  coat-sleeve, 
and  an  inconvenient  and  constrained  attitude  have  been  considered  as 
predisposing  causes.  Writer's  cramp  never  occurs  under  30  years  of  age  ; 
and  is  far  more  frequent  among  males  than  females.      ,      ^    .  , 

The  pathology  of  writer's  cramp  is  very  doubtful,  but  the  affection  has 
been  attributed  to  some  morbid  condition  or  a  state  of  mal-nutrmon  of 
the  nerve-centre  governing  the  implicated  muscles,  with  consequent 
diminution  in  nerve-force,  or  loss  of  co-ordinating  power ;  to  chronic 
fatieue  of  these  muscles  ;  to  a  reflex  neurosis  from  muscular  nerves  ;  or  to 
the  transmission  of  voluntary  impressions  to  other  motor  nerves  besides 
those  which  are  intended,  sympathetic  movements  bemg  thus  excited. 

Symptoms  —The  earliest  symptom  in  most  cases  of  writer  s  cramp 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all  similar  diseases,  is  a  sense  of 
fatigue  and  aching  in  the  hand  after  writing,  especially  in  the  thumb,  as 
well  as  often  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity.    The  patient  finds 
that  he  must  hold  his  pen  more  firmly,  and  give  more  direct  mental 
attention  to  the  act,  in  order  to  write  properly.    This  only  aggravates 
the  mischief,  however,  and  in  time  control  over  the  muscles  concerned 
in  the  act  becomes  diminished  or  lost,  so  that  irregular  spasmodic 
movements  are  excited  in  the  fingers  and  thumb  whenever  any  attempt 
at  writing  is  made.    The  thumb  may  be  convulsively  flexed  the  pen 
fetS  g  over  its  knuckle  ;  the  index-finger  is  jerked  ;  or  the  first  three 
InS  exhibit  disorderly  spasmodic  movements.    Of  course  the  wnting 
fs  more  or  less  altered,  and  ultimately  becomes  mere  illegible  scribbling. 
?he  patient  learns  to  alter  his  mode  of  wntmg,  usmg  the  hand,  wrist, 
SSow",  Ld  shoulder  in  succession,  but  as  he  does  -  *e -rrespondmg 
muscles  oresent  similar  spasmodic  movements.     Then  he  takes  to 
wrkh  g  with  the  left  hand,  which  becomes  affected  in  the  same  manner 
S  symptoms  just  mentioned  are  intensified  by  mental  excitement, 
and  by  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  write  properly.  They 
cease  it^mediately  the  attempt  to  perform  this  act  is  given  up  and  all 
other  .ctTons  can  be  carried  on  without  any  difficulty  or  disorder. 
?^sLe  cases  a  dull  pain  is  experienced  in  the  muscles  of  the  limb 
o^ rfSling  of  weighted  tightness  ;  but  ordinary  sensation  ele^^^^^ 
irritabiUty   and  nutrition  are  in  no  way  impaired.    In  exceptional 
A  es  headache   vertigo,  mental   dulness,  occasional    remors,  a  d 
oSer  nervous  symptom's  'are  observed.    The  general  health  is  usually 
Knt-  t-lip  n^tient  is  liable  to  be  depressed  in  spirits. 

*'pro!rot':-I°°2  co„di.ion  has  only  existed  fo,  a  sl,o„  toe,  a 
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cure  may  be  expected  under  appropriate  treatment ;  but  m  cases  of  long 
duration  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable.  _ 

Treatment.— All  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  writer  s  cramp 
by  using  quill-pens,  altering  the  mode  of  writmg,  employing  douches 
and  friction,  and  such  measures  are  quite  meffectual,  and  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  absolute  and  prolonged  rest  from  the 
particular  employment  which  is  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, it  should  be  given  up  altogether.  The  regular  use  of  the  con- 
tinuous current  has  proved  serviceable,  appliedto  the  muscles  and  nerves 
of  the  arm,  and  along  the  spine.  Dr.  Poore  employs  this  agent  along 
with  voluntary  movements  of  the  muscles.  When  nothing  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  patients  can  sometimes  manage  to  write  by 
using  some  special  apparatus. 


V.  PSEUDO-HYPERTROPHIC  MuSCULAR  PARALYSIS — DUCHENNE's 

Paralysis. 

Etiology. — The  exciting  causes  of  this  peculiar  affection  _  are  quite 
obscure.  Pathologically  it  has  been  attributed  to  some  lesion  of  the 
motor  and  trophic  nerve-cells  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  disease  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  It 
commences  almost  always  during  infancy  or  early  childhood,  and  is 
by  far  most  common  in  boys.  In  exceptional  cases  the  disease  begins 
in  adults.  Hereditary  predisposition  is  supposed  to  exist  occasion- 
ally. . 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  obvious  changes  are  associated 
wth  those  voluntary  muscles  which  are  affected,  these  being  increased 
in  size  and  very  firm,  while  they  present  important  structural  alterations, 
the  muscular  fibres  having  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  many  of  those 
which  remain  being  atrophied  or  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  apparently-enlarged  muscles  is  made  up  of  fat  and 
fibrous  tissue,  the  latter  being  partly  the  remains  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  partly  the  result  of  proliferation.  In  advanced  cases 
other  muscles  are  simply  atrophied.  Many  observers  have  been  unable 
to  detect  any  morbid  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  extensive  de- 
generation of  the  central  grey  matter  and  anterior  commissure,  as 
well  as  other  changes,  have  been  described  by  Lockhart  Clarke  and 
Cowers. 

Symptoms. — Pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis  is  a  very  chronic 
disease,  and  its  progress  has  been  divided  into  certain  stages,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  presents  much  variation.  The  muscles  first  affected 
are  those  of  the  legs  and  back,  especially  those  of  the  calves,  back 
of  the  thighs,  and  gluteal  regions,  and  the  erector  spince.  At  the 
outset  these  are  merely  weak,  which  may  be  noticed  when  the  child 
begins  to  walk.  Subsequently  they  increase  in  size,  and  then  the 
characteristic  symptoms  become  evident.  These  are  : — i.  Enlargement 
and  unnatural  firmness  of  the  calves,  back  of  the  thighs,  and  lumbar 
region.  2.  Peculiarities  in  the  attitude.  When  standing  the  patient  is 
evidently  unsteady,  and  keeps  the  legs  wide  apart,  with  the  heels  raised  ; 
the  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  and  the  antero-posterior  curve  of  the 
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spine  is  much  exaggerated,  so  that  the  abdomen  appears  pecuharly 
prominent,  but  this  prominence  subsides  in  the  sitting  posture.    3.  1  e- 
cuUarities   affecting  the  mode  of  progression  and  movements.  In 
walking  the  legs  are  also  much  separated,  the  patient  supports  himself 
almost  on  tiptoe,  and  the  body  is  balanced,  first  on  one  leg  then  on  the 
other,  TOth  a  kind  of  waddling  movement.    The  patient  easily  stumbles 
or  falls,  especially  on  attempting  to  walk  rapidly,  and  soon  becomes 
tired.    Stooping  is  easily  effected,  but  it  is  very  difficult  then  to  gam  the 
erect  posture,  except  when  the  patient  is  sitting  down.     ^  ,    ^     ,  , 
In  course  of  time  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  ot 
the  arms,  or  even  those  of  the  face  become  involved.     These  may  be 
also  evidently  enlarged,  but  more  commonly  wasting  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  observed,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  lower  portion.    The  paralysis  becomes  more  marked  and  extensive, 
and  ultimately  the  patient  lies  in  a  completely  helpless  condition,  at  the 
sam  e  time  the  muscles  formerly  hy pertrophied  undergoing  wasting  The 
mental  faculties  may  become  impaired;  and  headache,  disorders  of 
vision,  and  other  evidences  of  cerebral  disturbance  niay  be  noticed 
before  the  close.    Death  results  either  from  gradual  exhaustion  ;  from 
implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles;  or  from  some  intercurrent 

"'vctv  different  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  electric  contrac- 
tilitv  of  the  affected  muscles.    It  is  probably  usually  impaired  to  the 

duced  current,  but  has  been  found,  increased  as  -gards  the  prinw^^ 
current  Portions  of  the  diseased  tissue  may  be  removed  for  exami- 
nation during  life,  by  means  of  Duchenne's  trochar. 

Diagnosis.— In  a  well-marked  case  there  is  no  difticulty  m  recog 
niz?ng  thS  disease.    It  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  true  muscular 

-!^SiSL^y  ::ry  unfevourable.  Instances  of  recovery 
in  the  ear  y  stage  have  been  reported,  and  improvement  has  been 
eVcted  in  more  advanced  cases,  but  these  are  exceptions.    Life  may 

'VTea^Sn^3u\^^^^^^  any  direct  influence  upon  Ducheime's 
paraWsff  Tonics  may  be  of  some  service.  The  onlv  measures  from 
which  anv  benefit  can  be  expected  are  shampoomg  and  kneading  ;  cold 
Zichir^l  and  the  use  of  electricity.  Local  faradization  of  the 
Srmu^S^s  is  of  much  use,  and  the  appli-t^^^^^^^^^^ 
current  along  the  spine  and  sympathetic  nerve  has  also  been  recom 

mended. 


VI.  Paralysis  Agitans— Shaking  Palsy. 
Many  cases  which  have  been  described  as  P«f  yf'^,.  f 'f,"?,  "jJJ 
rn^<r.ra  ofal^n^rr  nf  Sl=  oi.£ 

"TxiOLOOY  'IpaSs^ti.-'      ^ee„  inainly^  attributed  to  violent 
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plaint   have   been   described  as  /ij^j/mV«/,  which    occurs  in  hys- 
S  persons  ;  reflex,  due  to  some  reflex  irritation  (worms,  wounds 
&c     and  toxk  resulting  from  the  action  of  some  PO-on  upon  the 
system  (mercury,  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  or  coffee).    Ihe  persons 
affectedmaybeof  any  age,  but  are  usually  under  50 

Symptoms.— The  chief  symptom  of  paralysis  agitans  is  tremor, 
eithS  very  limited  or  more  or  less  extensive,  and  usually  exhibi  mg 
Httle  or  no  tendency  to  advance.  It  is  independent  of  voluntary 
movements,  but  ma/  be  controlled  by  holdmg  the  affec  ed  , 
Mental  excitement,  fatigue,  and  depressing  influences  mcrease  the 
movement,  which,  except  in  extreme  cases,  ceases  during^  sleep,  and 
may  present  intemiissions  during  the  day.  Diminution  niu  cular 
poweJ  is  perceptible,  but  is  not  marked  as  a  rule.  Sensibility  is  not 
affected,  and  there  are  no  head-symptoms  or  festmation.  The  duration 
is  indefinite  ;  there  is  no  fatal  tendency;  and  m  many  cases,  especially 
if  the  cause  can  be  removed,  a  cure  may  be  effected. 

Diagnosis.— Paralysis  agitans  might  be  mistaken  for  multiple  cere- 
bral or  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  or  for  chorea.  Attention  to  the 
etiology  and  symptoms  indicated  above  will  enable  the  diagnosis  to 

be  made.  ^  ....  -r. 

Prognosis.— Death  is  a  very  rare  event  from  paralysis  agitans.  it 
may,  however,  prove  a  very  difficult  complaint  to  cure. 

Treatment.— The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  agitans 
are  to  remove  the  cause  ;  to  give  good  diet ;  to  avoid  fatigue  and  mental 
excitement;  to  improve  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  by  strychnia,  iron,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  zinc,  ana 
similar  remedies  ;  to  administer  such  as  bromide  of  potassium, 

opium,  conium,  or  cannabis  indica  ;  and  to  apply  the  constant  current 
along  the  affected  muscles  and  over  the  spine.  Baths  and  friction 
might  also  be  of  service. 


Chapter  LXXIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

A  consideration  of  the  offices  and  functions  of  the  skin  is  of  great 
importance  alike  to  the  physiologist  and  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 
As  an  external  integument  the  skin  affords  a  soft  and  flexible  protection 
to  the  deUcate  vascular  tissues  beneath  ;  and  as  the  seat  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  peripheral  terminations  of  many  of  the  sensory  nerves,  it 
serves  as  an  important  and  exquisite  organ  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
But  it  has  other  functions  which  are  equally  important  to  the  animal 
economy.  By  means  of  its  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands  the 
skin  secretes  and  excretes  a  large  amount  of  fatty  matter,  sweat,  and 
nitrogenous  products  ;  and  exhales  a  great  quantity  of  water  and  some 
carbonic  acid  gas.  In  addition  to  these  properties,  it  is  also  capable 
of  some  degree  of  absorption  of  fluids  and  drugs.  The  functions  of 
the  skin,  therefore,  correlate  those  of  the  kidneys,  lungs,  intestinal 
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mucous  membrane,  and  probably  also  some  of  those  of  the  liver  and 
other  emunctory  organs.  These  facts  have  not  been  overlooked  by 
physicians,  who  not  unfrequently  make  use  of  the  skin  to  relieve  by- 
diaphoresis  the  action  of  the  kidneys  or  lungs,  when  either  of  these 
organs  is  acutely  inflamed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  dermatologists 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  slow  to  return  the  compliment  by  makmg  the 
kidneys,  lungs,  and  intestines  do  the  work  of  a  disabled  skin.  The 
truth  is  that,  hitherto,  diseases  of  the  skin  have  been  looked  upon  as 
peculiar  in  their  nature,  and  altogether  different  from  the  morbid 
changes  that  occur  in  other  tissues,  and  to  be  treated  therefore  in  some 
special  way.  The  ordinary  rules  of  practice  have,  in  consequence,_been- 
too  commonly  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  skin-affections.  It  will  be, 
however,  one  of  the  objects  of  this  chapter  to  endeavour  to  show  that 
really  few  pathological  changes  occur  in  the  skin  that  may  not— allow- 
ing for  differences  in  situation  and  structure— be  repeated  in  the  other 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  .     ,    ,  .      .       ^  , 

If  more  care  were  taken  to  elicit  all  the  facts  in  the  histories  ot  the 
cases  brought  before  us,  and  more  pains  were  bestowed  upon  the 
elucidation  of  the  pathological  relations  of  the  various  morbid  phe- 
nomena that  the  skin  presents,  it  would  be  found  that  a  very  large 
number  of  diseases  of  the  skin  are  really  directly  or  mdirecdy  due  to 
changes  in  the  internal  viscera,  or  in  the  vascular  or  the  nervous  system. 
Many,  I  feel  sure,  are  neurotic,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to 
differentiate  between  idiopathic  diseases  of  the  skm,  and  symptomatic 
diseases  or  diseases  which  are,  as  it  were,  merely  the  cutaneous  reflec- 
tion of  internal  changes.  Let  it  suffice  for  our  purpose  that  the  term 
"skin-disease  "applies  to  every  deviation  from  the  normal  condition 
of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  the  glands, 
hair,  and  nails.  In  the  following  pages,  however,  only  those  diseases 
will  be  discussed,  and  that  very  briefly,  that  are  likely  to  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  medical  practitioner  and  student  m  this  country.  Mor 
shall  we  consider  those  affections  that  have,  by  tradition  and  custom 
been  unreservedly  given  up  to  the  charge  of  the  surgeon.  An  account 
of  these  may  be  found  in  surgical  works.  _ 

But  in  order  to  study  diseases  of  the  skm  mtelligib  y  and  profitably, 
we  must  adopt  some  method  of  classification.    The  best  method  per- 
haps, would  be  an  anatomico-pathological  one,  the  difl;erent  diseases 
be  ng  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  haymg  a  cons  iUc- 
L  J  origin:  and  those  purely  local,  and  peculiar  to  the  skm  itselt, 
the  mo  bid  changes  themselves  being  distinguished  by  the  particular 
portion  of  the  cufaneous  tissue  they  affect.    Unfortunately  such  a  clas- 
sification is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  impossible. 
'  Many  skin-affections  are  clearly  dependent  on  constitutional  con- 
ditions,'and  many  are  purely  local,  but  there  ^^^^ 
which  is  sometimes  local,  sometimes  constitutionaL  m^^^^^^^ 
diseases  which  are  local  may  be  aggravated  °^  ^^^e  mined  b^^^^^ 
tntional  conditions;  while  many  affections  having  their  leal  origm  m 
o  rirbW  condiUon  of  the  general  system,,  are      ermined  by  some 
cause  acting  locally.    On  the  other  hand,  a  strict  anatomico-pathological 
cSfication  would  be  liable  to  become  too  complicated  by  the  nevei- 
ending  extensions  and  modifications  of  morbid  action. 
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In  this  country,  the  system  first  proposed  by  Plenck,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  Ind  elaborated  by  Willan,  is  the  one  most  common  y 
accepted:  but  although  it  possesses  certam  practical  advantages,  it  is 
open  to  the  grave  objection  of  including  in  the  same  order  diseases 
which,  beyond  possessing  one  perhaps  insignificant  common  character, 

"  xt  Mfowing'an,  which  is  that  suggested  by -the  late  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox, 
seelns  to  posse'ss^he  advantages  of  the  Willanean  system  on  which 
indeed,  it  is  founded.  It  is,  however,  free  from  some  of  the  faults  of 
that  sv4tem,  and  may  be  taken  as  that  best  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  clinical  study,  and  most  likely  to  prove  subservient  to  modem  educa- 
tional requirements. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  may  be  classified  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Eruptions  of  the  Acute  Specific  Diseases.— fhese  have 
already  been  fully  described. 

2.  Inflammations,  comprising-^.  The  Erythematous  as  erythema, 
roseola,  and  urticaria,  b.  Catarrhal,  ^.^tcztm^.  ^.  as  herpes, 
pemphigus  (?).  d.  Suppurative,  as  ecthyma,  impetigo,  impetigo  conta- 
giosa, and  furunculus.  e.  Papular  ox  plastic,  as  lichen  and  pmrigo. 
f.  Squamous,  as  psoriasis,  pityriasis  simplex,  and  pityriasis  rubra. 

3.  Diathetic  Affections,  due  to  some  constitutional  change  or 
disposition,  as  struma,  syphihs,  leprosy.  ,  a 

4  Hypertrophies,  as  xeroderma,  ichthyosis,  corns,  warts  and  pa- 
pillary tumours,  keloid,  moUuscum  fibrosum,  elaphantiasis  arabum,  &c. 

5.  Atrophies,  as  general  or  local  atrophy  of  the  skm  or  its  append- 
ages, and  senile  decay.  . 

6.  New  Formations.— Lupus,  rodent  ulcer,  cancer,  melanotic  sar- 


coma 


7  HEMORRHAGES,  as  purpura,  which  has  already  been  described.^ 

8  NEUROSES,  as  hyper^esthesia,  anaesthesia,  pruritus,  angioneurosis. 
9.  Pigmentary  changes.— Increased,  moles,  melasma,  chloasma, 

lentigines.    b  .  Diminished,  leucopathia,  albinism.      _  ... 

10  Parasitic  Diseases.— a.  Dermatozoic,  as  scabies,  phtheiriasis. 
b  Dermatophytic,  as  tinea  favosa,  tinea  tonsurans,  tinea  kerion,  tmea 
circinata,  tinea  sycosis,  tinea  versicolor,  onychomycosis,  and,  according 
to  some,  tinea  decalvans.  .  i  j 

11  Diseases  of  Glands  and  Appendages.— Szveat-glanas, 
miliaria,  sudamina,  lichen  tropicus,  dysidrosis,  hyperidrosis,  anidrosis, 
chromidrosis.  b.  Sebaceous  glands,  seborrhoea,  comedo,  acne,  miliuni, 
moUuscum  contagiosum,  xanthelasma,  steatoma.  c.  Hairs  and  their 
follicles,  sycosis,  alopecia,  calvities,  fragilitas,  polytrichia,  d  Nails, 
atrophy,  hypertrophy,  and  onychia. 


Erythematous  Inflammations. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  described  only  the  exudative  erythemata, 
all  of  which  are  characterized  by  redness,  due  to  hypertemia  of  the  capil- 
laries of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin ;  and  by  the  exudation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  serous  fluid  into  this  layer  and  into  the  rete  Malpighii. 
The  exudation  may  in  some  instances  be  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  be 
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entirely  overlooked,  and  in  others  sufficient  to  cause  swelling  of  and 
amongst  the  epidermic  cells,  as  in  the  wheals  of  urticaria,  or  even  to 
form  vesicles  or  bull^,  as  in  the  bullous  variety  of  urticaria.  The 
redness  readily  disappears  on  pressure,  but  returns  immediately  the 
pressure  is  removed.  When  the  congestion  subsides,  there  is  generally 
more  or  less  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  detached  by 
the  exudation.  The  exciting  causes  are  local  and  constitutional.  In 
the  former  the  hyperaemia  and  exudation  are  almost  the  only  phe- 
nomena present ;  but  in  the  latter  some  febrile  reaction,  which  is  some- 
times very  severe,  usually  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  redness. 
The  duration  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  _ 

Erythema  is  a  diffuse  or  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  shghtly  elevated, 
red  patches  of  various  sizes,  the  colour  of  which  shades  off  towards 
the  edges.  The  redness  disappears  under  pressure,  leaving  a  yellowish 
stain,  due  to  the  presence  of  serum  in  the  lower  layer  of  the  cuticle, 
but  at  once  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  There  is  generally 
heat,  tingling,  and  itching,  and  sometimes  severe  pain,  together  with  a 
certain  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance,  but  the  actual  course 
varies  according  as  the  disease  is  of  local  or  constitutional  origin.  VV  hen 
redness  is  due  to  friction  of  two  folds  of  skin,  or  to  the  imtation  pro- 
duced  between  them  by  retained  secretion,  it  is  called  erythema  inter- 
tri'TO  The  redness  that  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  hot,  tense,  hssured 
skfn  of  03dematous  legs,  and  which  occasionally  leads  to  superficial 
ulceration,  is  named  erythema  lave;  and  the  redness  of  an_  unbroken 
chilblain  has  received  the  dignified  appelation  erythema  pernio.  _ 

But  more  important  than  these  are  the  constitutional  varieties,  in 
ervthema  papulatiim  sea  tuberculatum  there  are  papular  red  patches  and 
tumefactions  scattered  about  the  body,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
dorsal  aspects  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  legs,  generally  attended 
with  a  disagreeable  burning  sensation,  and  a  certain  degree  °\f^':^''- 
In  a  few  days  the  redness  disappears,  leaving  papules  covered  with  fine 
scales  of  desquamating  epidermis.  In  a  short  time  the  disease  passes 
off  entirely,  no  secondary  changes,  as  pigmentation  _  or  thickening,  so 
frequently  seen  in  prurigo,  remaining.  In  some  rare  instances  the  coni- 
plaint  becomes  chronic.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  chiefly  occurs  in  children  and  young  adults.  Several  minoi 
varieties  have  been  named  after  the  accidental  shapes  that  the  patches 
sometimes  assume,  as  erytJiema  iris,  circinatum,  gyratum;  while  tne 
term  fugax  is  given  to  the  transient  red  patches  that  soinetimes 

showAemselvi^on  the  neck  and  face  due  to  errors  ^^^--^-^^ 
causes.  The  most  important  variety,  however,  is  hat  ca  led  eo  thema 
nodosum,  which  consist^  of  well-defined,  oval  or  ^-l-' f ^^^^^  ^m^^^^^^^^ 
red  patches,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  d  ametei 
which  usually  occur  on  the  front  of  the  legs  paj-allel  to  the  tibia  the 
rwelling  and  redness  gradually  shading  off  into  the  surrounding  tis  ues. 
In  a  d?y  or  two  the  swellings,  which  were  at  first  pale  and  then  yellow, 
assume'a  purpHsh  tinge,  and  soften  in  the  centre,  ^--'''■S^ 
and  finallv  disappear  with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  ihe  disease 
rhowevL,  liab/e  to  recur,  especially  if  the  health  remain  imixured 
SomeLes  the  patches,  which  are  due  to  a  serous  exudation  in  the 
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deeper  layers  of  .he  skin.  sho,v  themseWeson  fhe upper. tabs  and  dso 
on  the  face.  Erythema  nodosmj,  ™f  ™  ZiZ^LIy  preceded 
r-SSSrhai"  Salt's  oter^e^d  to  heVe,uent.y 

eruption  on  the  skm  of  n^muK,  , ,  '     w  and  tinghng. 

which  are  generally  attended  with  ""^iX"^  ,ery  irregular 

There  is  not  necessarily  any  -/"^J^^fi/^^S^^  Sen  in  inflnts, 

tttrrr;;tr"^.:)5&ftd%i^^^^^^^ 

ronS^reSitSuprJ^ 

^:FiH5iliHSSS:p= 

"uSaria  is  due  to  the  rapid  serous  ■■^fil'-'-Vf^ltahtlvTevS 

I     fZ.     There  is  always  in  urticaria  a  considerable  amount  of 

2un?exerS  on  the  papillee.    Urticaria  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and 
s  due  to  local  or  constitutional  causes,  or  to  the  presence  of  certain 
noisons  in  the  blood.    There  are,  therefore,  many  distinct  varieties  of 
?hT?ompla  nt,  all  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ultimately  traced  to  the 
same  cXe  namely,  irritation.    The  irritation  is  not,  of  course  always 
h^same    Sometimes  it  arises  from  something  applied  to  the  skm,  and 
ometos  is  attributable  to  something  from  within.  we  W 

urticaria  from  external  irritants,  as  the  bites  of  insects  and  the  stuigs 
TnettTes  :  and  urticaria  from  irritants  that  have  gamed  admission  mto 
?he  body  with  the  food,  urticaria  ab  ingestis,  such  as  shell-fish  certai 
kinds  of'fruits,  and  some  drugs,  as  belladonna  o[-Pf -.Ultica  a 
is  common  in  gouty  persons,  especially  if  the  skin  be  i>  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
it  may  occur  in  any  one  whose  system  is  surcharged  with  waste  pioducts. 
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It  is  also  liable  to  appear  in  women  who  suffer  from  amenorrhoea  or 
other  uterine  disturbance — wticaria  uteri iia ;  and  may  occur  from 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance  of  any  kind.  In  such  instances  the  skin- 
lesion  is  distinctly  neurotic  and  reflected.  When  pyrexia  accompanies 
the  formation  of  wheals,  and  this  is  the  case  oftentimes  in  icrticaria  ab 
ingestis,  the  disease  is  called  -urticaria  febrilis.  If  the  complaint  recurs 
again  and  again,  or  continues  for  a  long  time,  it  is  termed  urticaria 
chronica.  There  is,  lastly,  another  variety,  which  is  seen  in  children,  in 
whom,  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  or  from  mere  local  irritation, 
an  obstinate  urticaria  is  developed,  which  leaves  behind  a  crop  of 
papules  due  to  the  engorgement  of  thfe  papillae  and  follicles  of  the 
skin.  This  has  been  called  urticaria  papulosa,  or  lichcji  urticatus. 
The  child  aifected  will  be  found  to  suffer  in  the  early  stage  from  what 
seem  oftentimes  to  be  bug-bites,  but  are  really  small  wheals ;  they 
appear  at  night  with  much  irritation,  and  may  be  more  or  less  general 
over  the  body.  These  wheals  leave  papules  behind,  which  become 
scratched  and  thereby  altered  in  aspect,  so  that  the  disease  presents  a 
resemblance  to  scabies,  but  there  are  no  cuniculi  present. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  seen  that  constitutional  and  local  remedies 
will  be  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  erythematous  inflam- 
mations, but  in  all  the  cause  must  be  removed.  Locally,  soothing 
applications  are  best,  as  the  various  preparations  of  zinc,  calamine,  or 
lead.  E.xcoriated  surfaces  must  be  protected,  and  where  the  surface 
is  chafed  by  the  friction  of  two  folds  of  skin,  the  parts  must  be  kept 
dry  and  separated  by  folds  of  lint  on  which  some  absorbent  and  sooth- 
ing powder  has  been  sprinkled.  All  local  and  internal  irritants  must 
be  removed.  An  occasional  mild  purge,  and  light  diet  for  a  day  or  two, 
is  all  that  will  be  necessary  in  most  cases.  Whenever  the  disease  is 
due  to  poisonous  food,  the  stomach  should  be  at  ,  once  emptied  by 
an  emetic.  In  erythema  nodosum,  however,  quinine  alone  or  combined 
with  some  preparation  of  iron,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  preventing 
the  recurrences. 


Catarrhal  Inflammation — Eczema. 

Much  contention  and  not  a  little  confusion  have  arisen  out  of  the 
attempts  to  define  what  is  really  meant  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  skin.  Typical  catarrhal  inflammation  is  characterized  by  a  visible 
serous  exudation  into  the  upper  layers  of  the  skin,  and  on  its  surface. 
But  the  exudation  may  be  less  than  sufficient  to  bring  about  this  result. 
There  are  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation is  shght,  or  does  not  develope  to  its  usual  degi-ee,  and  then_  there 
is  only  just  sufficient  exudation  to  cause  furfuraceous  desquamation  of 
the  epidermis,  while  in  others  the  exudation  pours  out  in  enormous 
quantities,  so  as  to  saturate  the  clothing  and  dressings  of  the  patient, 
but  the  typical  feature  is  sero-purulent  discharge.  In  other  instances 
again  the  inflammatory  process  may  go  on  to  actual  suppuration,  with 
the  formation  of  large  thick  crusts.  When  the  serous  exudation  is  very 
scanty,  that  is,  when  the  typical  feature  is  not  fully  developed,  the 
disease  is  termed  eczema  siccum.    When  more  copious,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
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^veepin^  of  the  diseased  surface,  eczema  Jmmidum  vel  serostm;  ^nd 

;he?e  there  is  free  formation  of  pus,  ^^^r/T^Z^^^^ 

rium     We  should  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  all  the  phenomena  oi 

:;rma,  reg^lS  itls  a  sero-purulent  inflammation     1 1  .s  -^^^^^^^ 

to  contend  for  its  essentially  vesicular  ^^^^'^^^t^'^^;,  J^l^Jf  ^.^ind  on 
zema  are,  as  it  were,  mere  accidents,  m  the  sense  tha  they  depeiid  on 
the  nature  of  the  inflammation  the  occurrence  .^^J^^  ° 
the  situation  of  the  disease,  the  character  of  the  ^P^^f^^^V^hrcSu 
parts  and  to  some  extent  on  the  excitmg  cause,  and  on  the  constitu 
Si  condition  of  the  patient     It  is  ^r- ^hat  ves:des  are  th^^^^^^^^^ 
common  manifestations  of  the  early  stages  of  eczema,       *^y  are  not 
more  characteristic  than  the  so-called  papules  or  P^^tules     In  sorne 
cases  the  inflammatory  effusion  is  so  great  that  the  fjgl^bourmg  tissue 
becomes  cedematous,  especially  .vhere  there  is  much  loose  connective 
tissue.    GEdema  of  the  eyelids  and  swelling  of  the  face  is,  indeed,  often 
one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  acute  eczema  of  the  lace. 

Eczema  may  therefore  be  defined  as  an  ^"^^J^^^-^f  °^ ///^^^ 
.vith  exudation  and  cell-proliferation  mto  the  papillary  l^y^  ^I^h^  ^^^^^^ 
and  into  the  rete  Malpighii,  giving  rise  thickenmg  and  mfil  at.on  of 
the  skin,  and  the  formation  of  papules,  of  closely  packed  vesicle  ,  or 
of  pustules  which  soon  run  together,  burst  and  expose  ^xcor  a^^^ 
reddened  surface,  discharging  a  fluid,  which  dries  f^o  yellowish  or 
brownish  crusts.  Sometimes  for  days  or  even  weeks  ^efoie  eczema 
breaks  out  the  skin  itches,  is  diy,  harsh,  and  red  and  ^oveied  with  fine 
brown  scales  ;  or  the  patient  scratches  and  rubs  the  part,  and  determines 
the  outbreak  of  an  acute  attack  of  eczema  Before  the  discharging 
stage  is'reached,  there  is  generally  considerable  pam  l^eat,  redness^  and 
swelling,  in  fact  all  the  classical  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Fresh 
crops  of  vesicles  come  out  from  time  to  time,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
discharge  diminishes  in  quantity,  the  redness  gradually  fades,  and  the 
swelling  subsides,  leaving  a  dry  reddish  patch  covered  wi  h  thin  scales 
which  may  speedily  disappear,  or  remain  for  many  weeks  or  even  for 

""Tt  must  not  be  imagined  that  because  it  has  been  stated  that  a  papule 
may  be  the  initial  lesion  of  eczema,  by  that  term  is  meant  exacdy  the 
same  thing  as  a  lichenous  papule.  Lichen  is  quite  distinct  and  separate 
from  what  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  eczema  in  almost  every  respect— m 
the  nature  of  the  lesion,  its  seat,  its  course,  and  its  termination  All 
that  it  is  intended  to  imply  by  the  papular  stage  of  eczema,  is  the  effusion 
of  a  quantity  of  serum  just  sufficient  to  form  a  papule,  but  not  enough 
to  produce  a  vesicle.  The  true  lichen  papule  remains  a  papule  through- 
out its  course,  and  is  not  convertible  into  a  vesicle. 

The  causes  of  eczema  are  constitutional  and  local,  among  the  tormer 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  dyspepsia,  sluggish  action  of  the  liver  or 
kidneys,  and  gout.  Anything  that  irritates  the  skin  locally  may  produce 
eczema;  the  disease  is  also  very  apt  to  occur  on  the  congested  skin  ot 
legs  in  which  the  veins  are  enlarged  and  varicose. 

In  the  simplest  form  it  is  called  eczema  simplex;  but  when  there  is 
much  inflammation  and  great  redness,  with  heat,  swelling,  and  perhaps 
also  pyrexia,  it  has  been  named  eczema  rubrum.  Other  varieties  have 
been  designated  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  whether  on  the 
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scalp,  ear,  face,  hands,  nipple,  &c.  ;  but  the  affection  is  pathologically 
the  same  in  every  case.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  when  there 
is  much  formation  of  pus,  or  when  the  disease  commences  with  pustules, 
it  has  received  the  special  name  of  eczema  impetiginodes  or  impetigo. 
When  the  patches  are  dry  and  covered  with  thick  hard  scales,  the  dis- 
ease is  called  eczema  squamosum.  The  term  eczema  margincitum  has 
been  given  by  Hebra  to  a  variety  which  commences  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh  against  which  the  scrotum  lies,  by  a  small  and  circular 
excoriated  patch,  which  spreads  upwards  to  the  abdomen  and  back- 
wards to  the  buttocks,  but  leaves  the  penis  untouched.  Eventually 
the  disease  may  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  by  extending  at  the 
periphery  at  the  same  time  that  the  centre  clears.  It  is  a  parasitic 
disease,  due  to  the  trichophyton  tonsurans.  There  is,  lastly,  a  not  infre- 
quent form  of  eruption  usually  regarded  as  chronic  eczema,  but  which 
is  probably  parasitic.  This  is  characterized  by  circular  patches,  which 
form  especially  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  on  the  forearm. 
.There  is  not  much  discharge,  and  only  a  little  crusting,  but  the  itching 
is  often  intense.  On  examining  microscopically  the  crusts  of  several 
of  these  cases,  some  of  the  trichophyton  fungus-elements  are  often  found, 
and  it  would  seem  that  these  cases  are  really  inflamed  patches  of  tinea 
circinata.    It  is  certain  that  they  readily  recover  under  parasiticide  treat- 

™  When  eczema  has  lasted  some  time,  the  skin  becomes  thickened, 
infiltrated,  and  fissured— f^zewfl  rimosum.  The  papilte  become  enlarged 
and  infiltrated  with  cells  ;  and  there  is  also  increased  pigmentation  and 

staining.  .       ,        ,     ,      j  -n 

A  very  obstinate  form  of  eczema  occurs  in  pale,  ill-developed,  lU- 
nourished,  and  lymphatic  children.  •  This  variety,  which  may  sometimes 
last  a  lifetime,  is  most  common  on  tlie  extremities,  especially  m  the 
flexures,  and  is  often  attended  with  some  superficial  ulceration  it 
gets  better  and  worse  from  time  to  time,  but  is  always  aggravated  by  a 
stormy  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  any  deterioration  in  the 
patient's  health.  Although  much  may  be  done  by  protecting  the  skm 
to  alleviate  the  pain  and  discomfort,  the  disease  itself  often  remams 
intractable  under  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  treatment,  and  only  gets  well 
after  a  long  course  of  tonics  and  alteratives. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  eczema  must  necessarily  varj^  so 
much  in  different  cases,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  do  more 
than  to  give  a  few  general  hints  on  the  subject.  Every  case  niust  be 
treated  on  its  merits.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  m  the 
acute  stages  the  skin  should  be  protected  and  soothed;  ater  on  astrm- 
^enis  may  be  used,  and  when  the  redness  and  discharge  have  subsided, 
mild  stimulants  and  absorbents  should  be  carefully  employed.  I  he- 
various  functions  of  the  body  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  free  action 
of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  intestines  ensured.  In  the  acute  stages  great 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  administration  of  alkaline  diurettcs  with 
occasional  small  doses  of  colchicum.  All  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol, 
coffee,  savoury  dishes,  and  seasoned  ^odshould  be  strict  y  F^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
as  long  as  there  is  much  inflammation.  In  w-eak  debilitated  persons 
cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iron  will  prove  of  g'-^at  service  Arsemc 
sometimes  answers  well  in  chronic  cases,  especially  where  theie  is  much 
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thickening  and  scaliness,  but  in  the  acute  stages  this  drug  should  not  be 

^TSi;- the  tteatu^ent  ^f^^^T^lX^S^  ^n^d 
*;.rSa°  ~p  c„K.e9ssi£a.e  bes,  and  the  dis 

three  arains  of  chloral  hydrate  to  an  ounce  of  camphor_  water  will  some- 
times ^l^rve  a  most  vafuable  application.    The  rapidity  of  cure  m 
?ome  casel  even  of  long  standing  has  often  been  qmte  surprismg  I 
Ts^bTo^rved,  however,  that  the  first  ^^^^^^  tlfan  hou 

IXSimTliSror  poLsee  to  two  ounces  of  -^er  -  b^^ 
aDDhcation  of  soft  soap.    Weak  preparations  of  tar  will  ot  en  serve  to 
rn?e  a  case  that  has  long  resisted  all  other  modes  of  treatment.  An 
oi^ti^nt  contat^^^^^      grains  of  ammoniated  mercury  and  ten  grams 
"pit^rsulpLr  to'In  ounce  of  lard,  is  very  useful  m  eczema  of 

"t;Ima  mard^^^^^^^^  must  be  attacked  by  parasiticides.  For  this 
pufposeThe'tro'ng  ammoniated  mercury  ointment  is  useful  Gb^cer  ne 
Ld  borax,  or  a  carbolic  acid  lotion  or  ointment  (from  i  to  P^^^^^^^^^ 
or  a  hyposulphite  of  soda  lotion  will  answer  equally  we  -  The  dady  en^ 
ployment  of  the  continuous  electric  current  is  ^ery  va  ^able  m^^^^^^^^  fom 
of  chronic  eczema  which  occurs  m  a  generally  unhealthy  ^^^e  of  sknu 
The  mo^us  operandi  of  this  therapeutic  measure  seems  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  well-knoAvn  action  of  the  continuous  current  on  the  nutrition  ot 

tissues. 

Bullous  Inflammations. 

Many  authorities  include  under  this  heading  nipia,  ordi^nary  herpes 
and  peSgus.  But  as  rupia  is  always  syphilitic  it  will  be  described 
v^th  A^yphilitic  diseases  if  the  skin.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
Jor  ect  to  Regard  the  bullous  diseases  as  neurotic,  but  as  our  informa- 
tion is  not  yet  quite  complete,  we  shall  adhere  for  the  present  to  the 
more  popular  clinical  classification.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
herpetk  eruptions  always  bear  some  anatomical  relation  to  the  distu^ 
Sn  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  in  this  fact  we  may  look  for  some 
elucidation  of  its  pathology.  Overwhelming  evidence  has  of  late 
years  be^  adduced  to  prove  that  herpes  is  really  due  to  some  change 
L  the  nerves.    Barensprung  has  found  in  a  case  of  herpes  zoster  an 
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irritative  overgrowth  of  cells  within  the  neurilemma  of  the  spinal  nerves 
and  their  ganglia.  Charcot  has  furnished  similar  evidence,  which  has 
been  further  confirmed  by  a  case  more  recently  recorded,  in  which  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  frontal  herpes  when  the  Gasserian  ganglion  was  in- 
volved in  a  cancerous  mass  that  had  spread  from  the  face. 

A  bulla  or  herpetic  vesicle  is  produced  by  the  superficial  inflainmation 
of  the  skin,  and  the  rapid  exudation  of  a  large  quantity  of  serum  into 
the  papillary  layer  and  into  the  rete  Malpighii,  causing  the  formation  of 
a  chambered  bladder  or  bleb.  The  course  varies,  being  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  the  disease  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

Herpes  may  be  defined  as  an  acute,  non-contagious  disease,  which 
runs  a  definite  course,  and  in  which  groups  of  vesicles  appear  on  a 
reddened  portion  of  the  skin.  These  groups,  which  vary  much  in  size, 
do  not  come  out  simultaneously,  but  follow  one  another  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  outbreak  of  an  herpetic  eruption  upon  the  lips,  and 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  and  soft  palates  of  patients  suf- 
fering from  certain  febrile  aifections,  especially  pneumonia  and  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  favourable  prognostic  sign. 
Herpes  may,  however,  appear  on  persons  previously  apparently  quite 
healthy. 

The  disease  is  liable  to  occur  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes,  but  it  is 
most  common  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen. 

Several  varieties  have  been  named  according  to  their  seat,  as  herpes 
frontalis,  facialis,  labialis,  prepiitialis,  while  the  term  herpes  zoster  or 
zona,  or  shingles,  is  given  to  the  variety  which  occurs  on  the  trunk.  But 
all  these  forms  are,  no  doubt,  essentially  identical. 

Herpes  usually  commences  with  a  pricking,  burning  pain,  which  is 
sometimes  severe,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  fever.  In  a  few  hours 
red  points  appear  on  the  skin  along  the  course  of  a  particular  nerve, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  a  group  of  clear  watery  vesicles  or  small 
bullae  is  seen  on  the  reddened  base.  The  pain  now  usually  subsides, 
but  it  may  last  for  days  or  weeks,  or  may  return  long  after  the  eruption 
has  disappeared.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  soon  become  turbid,  and 
in  a  few  days  dry  up  into  brownish  scabs,  which  fall  off  in  about  ten  days, 
leaving  little  cicatrices,  which  may  or  may  not  remain.  The  eruption  is 
generally  entirely  confined  to  one  nerve,  and  rarely  extends  far  beyond 
the  mesial  line  of  the  body,  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  found  symmetrical 
or  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  Occasionally  distressing  constitutional 
symptoms  precede  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles,  and  in  some  of  the 
cases  where  the  eruption  has  appeared  on  the  face,  the  severity  of  the 
preceding  symptoms  had  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  serious  affection  within 
the  cranium.  But  all  these  symptoms  usually  subside  on  the  appearance 
of  the  vesicles.  In  some  cases  where  the  eruption  has  followed  the 
course  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  serious  and  even  destruc- 
tive inflammation  of  the  eyeball  has  been  observed,  especially  when  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  nerve  has  also  been  affected. 

It  frequently  happens,  especially  in  the  form  that  occurs  on  the  pre- 
puce or  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  that  the  disease  recurs  with  a 
degree  of  periodicity,  the  intei-vals  varying  from  a  month  to  a  year  or 
more.  It  has  been  stated  that  herpes  on  the  external  genitals  is  always 
the  result  of  venereal  disease,  but  this  is  not  true.   Many  chaste  persons, 
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both  male  and  female,  are  affected  with  a  troublesome  form  of  herpes 
in  the?e  parts.  It  ha  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  two  cases  m  which 
syphil  s  was  contracted  while  the  patients  were  suffermg  from  herpes 
of  the  penis,  and  for  years  afterwards  the  herpes  returned  at  intervals, 
aDOarently  quite  uninfluenced  by  the  syphihtic  taint.  ,  , ,     ,  _ 

^The  affection  commonly  known  as  herpes  circinatnsx^  probably  always 
of  parasitic  origin,  and  is  not,  therefore,  an  herpetic  eruption  m  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Tre^taient.-As  herpes  is  self-hmited,  the  duty  of  the  practi- 
tioner is  simple.  He  cannot  hope  to  hasten  or  retard  its  progress,  it 
the  parts  be  protected  by  cotton-wool  and  some  coolmg  powder,  as 
starch  and  oxhide  of  zinc,'  all  that  is  necessary  wi  have  been  accom- 
nhshed  Subsequently  quinine  combined  with  small  doses  of  iodide  oi 
potassium  may  be  found  of  great  benefit,  and  should  the  pam  recur  or 
never  entirely  subside,  the  application  of  a  belladonna  plaster  or  inunc- 
tion with  belladonna  ointment  will  be  found  useful. 

Pemphigus.— In  this  disease  there  are  large  isolated  bulte  filled  with 
clear  fluid,  upon  a  slightly  reddened  but  not  hardened  base.  The  lesion 
in  fact,  resembles  an  ordinary  blister.  The  cause  is  very  obscure  It 
occurs  on  the  palms  and  soles  of  newly-born  children  as  the  result  of 
syphilis,  and  is  then  nearly  always  fatal.  It  is  more  common  in  children 
than  adults,  although  I  have  seen  a  well-marked  case  m  an  old  m^n  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  Generally  the  eruption  is  preceded  ^7  il^^^ak^ 
and  cachexia,  but  sometimes  the  patient  is  apparently  m  good  health 

The  disease  commences  as  a  red  discoloration,  which  itches  and 
burns     Upon  this  a  bulla  forms,  which  may  from  the  _  first  acqmre  its 
full  size  or  commence  as  a  small  vesicle  which  rapidly  mcreases  in  size. 
At  first  the  bulla  is  tense,  round,  or  oval,  with  clear  contents,  and  v-anes 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg.    In  a  day  or  two  the  contents,  as 
well  as  the  cuticle,  become  opaque.    In  cachectic  persons  the  contents 
are  often  mixed  with  blood.    In  two  or  three  days  the  bleb  bursts,  and 
leaves  a  moist  discharging  excoriation,  which  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  scab,  under  which  new  epidermis  forms.    For  a  long  time  after- 
wards a  pigment-stain,  but  not  a  cicatrix,  marks  the  site  of  the  old  bulla. 
Before  one  set  of  bulte  has  disappeared  fresh  crops  spring  up,  which 
are  themselves  succeeded  by  others,  and  so  the  disease  is  prolonged 
for  weeks  or  even  months.   The  acute  form  is  most  common  m  children, 
and  usually  lasts  for  a  month  to  six  weeks ;  but  the  chrome  form  may 
occur  at  all  ages,  and  may  last  for  many  months.    Sometimes  only  one 
bulla  is  present  at  a  time,  as  in  pemphigus  soliiarms.    The  extremities 
are  the  most  common  seats  of  the  eruption,  but  it  may  occur  on  any 

part  of  the  trunk.  .  , 

If  the  disease  be  unchecked,  the  patient  loses  health  and  strength, 

and  may  ultimately  die  of  marasmus.  . 

In  the  variety  known  as  pemphigus  foliaceus,  the  disease  begins  as  a 
solitary  bulla,  or  by  several  small  bullEE  which  unite  and  spread,  until 
in  the  course  of  months  they  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
entire  skin  presents  a  flayed  appearance.  The  buUte  of  the  foliaceous 
variety  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  pemphigus  inasmuch  as  they  are 
flaccid,  and  their  contents  are  from  the  first  turbid.  In  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  the  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  thick, 
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dirty-looking  crusts,  which  consist  of  dried  serum,  abortive  epidermis, 
and  sebaceous  matter.  If  the  crusts  are  removed,  a  raw,  angry-looking 
surface  is  exposed,  upon  which  new  cuticle  does  not  form.  Sometimes 
the  disease  is  rapidly  fatal.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  two 
typical  cases,  both  in  women,  of  pemphigus  foliaceus  in  University 
College  Hospital.  One  of  the  patients,  a  woman  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  admission.  The  other  case  was 
that  of  an  old  woman,  who  left  the  hospital  after  about  four  months' 
sojourn,  greatly  relieved.  The  disease  is,  however,  rare  in  England,  and 
is  commonly  fatal. 

If  the  characters  of  the  disease  as  just  described  be  borne  in  mind, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  herpes  and  pemphigus.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  whereas  herpes,  at  least  herpes  zoster, 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  more  than  once,  pemphigus  usually  recurs 
many  times. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pemphigus  resolves  itself  into  giving 
tonics  and  good  food.  Locally  but  little  can  be  done  beyond  protect- 
ing the  skin  by  unctuous  applications ;  it  has  been  recommended  to 
puncture  the  bullae,  and  pencil  the  subjacent  tender  cutis  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  which  hardens  the  surface, 
and  destroys  the  great  sensibility  of  the  exposed  skin. 

Hydroa. — This  eruption,  first  described  by  Bazin,  and  greatly  mis- 
understood by  others,  consists  of  minute  vesiculations  arising  out  of 
irritable  red  indurated  spots,  the  vesicles  soon  shrivelling  up,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  that  of  a  varicellous  spot,  the  induration  remaining  for 
a  while,  and  often  presenting  a  central  umbilication  occupied  by  a  dark 
scab,  marking  the  site  of  the  original  vesicle.  There  may  be  few 
or  many  spots.  In  the  latter  case  the  eruption  is  often  symmetrical, 
attacking  the  shoulders  and  the  limbs,  especially  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arms. Each  spot  runs  its  course  in  a  few  days,  and  the  disease,  as  a 
whole,  is  made  up  of  successive  crops  of  isolated  vesiculated  bumps. 
The  disease  is  often  very  pruritic.  It  may  last  from  a  week  or  two  to 
many  months.  It  is  apt  to  recur,  and  may  affect  the  mucous  menv 
brane  of  the  mouth.  In  some  cases  the  vesicles  are  mked  with 
distinct  bullje,  like  those  of  pemphigus  in  many  respects.  Sometimes 
they  are  disposed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  of  herpes.  In 
fact,  the  disease  is  aUied  in  its  nature  to  these  neurotic  eruptions. 
Hydroa  is  confounded  by  many  with  herpes  iris,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  it  is  excited  by  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  mostly  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  the  exhibition  of  this  drug,  which,  as  Ricord  pointed  out 
years  ago,  tends,  amongst  other  things,  to  favour  by  its  stimulation  of 
the  skin  the  development  of  any  impending  eruption. 

Treatment.— This  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  nervim  tomes;  and 
the  local  use  of  astringent  and  soothing  lotions. 


Pustular  Inflammations. 

Pustular  skin-diseases  include  those  in  which  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds to  visible  pus-formation  as  a  primary  phenomenon.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  eczema  the  exuded  fluid  may  produce  a  vesicle 
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fs  M  d  S  X  n  unSeistandSg  that  all  the  so-called  catarrhal  . nfl™- 
ma  LTaybJcome  suppurative;  that,  in  act,  <^\}'l^"^^''^^lf:^' 
attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  pus-formation  Although  therelore 
taoed^o  and  impetigo  contagiosa,  ecthyma,  and  furuncu  us  have  been 
cTaSas  s"  ppurLivl  diseas  J,  only  the  last  t™'-^^^^ 
for  the  first  is  merely  a  phase  of  eczema,  and  the  secona  is  jeaiiy  a 
vesiJuhr  disease  which  may  be  accompanied  by  shght  suppuration. 

On^of  the  affections  most  commonly  known  as  impetigo  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  hair  and  the  sebaceous  folhcles,  and  should  be  so 
desXd    whereas  the  disease  generally  called  impetigo  is  really  the 
fmperigo  contagiosa  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  which  ^e/^f.^^^^t' o  the 
Imletigo  contagiosa.-If  some  of  the  clear  fluid  from  one  of  he 
vesides  of  this  disease  be  inoculated  into  a  healthy  subject,  the  pomt  of 
LocuStion  remains  red,  and  in  twenty-four  or  tl-ty-.x  hc^^^^^^^  minute 
vesicle  forms,  preceded  and  accorapamed  by  severe  and  almost  mtoler 
lb  e  tching    If  the  cuticle  be  not  ruptured,  the  vesicle  increases  m  size, 
and  the  contents  become  sero-purulent,  in  two  or  three  days  drymg  up 
fnto  a  flat  straw-coloured  scab,  under  which  new  epidermis  forms,  and 
he  disuse  rapidly  passes  off.    But  as  seen  in  patients  the  e^^^^ 
somewhat  different,  for  it  is  often  preceded  by  J 
disturbance,  and  the  vesicles,  which  generally  appear  6^  ^  °n  the  fac^^^ 
may  extend  to  the  trunk,  but  usually  remain  isolated.    The  fingers  may 
become  inoculated  by  scratching,  and  in  turn  convey  the  poison  to  other 
mJts  of  the  body.    Sometimes  the  disease  appears  to  be  epidemic,  and 
Sets  Ihe  whole' body  like  one  of  the  acute  specific  d-ases^^^^^^^^^ 
exception  that  it  usually  takes  a  week  or  more  for  the  body  to  become 
so  ex  ensively  involved     It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  children, 
but  not  infrequently  affects  adults.    The  nature  of  the  poison  is  un- 
known, although  some  observers  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  mmute 
Signs  which  they  have  discovered  in  the  scabs  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  fungus,  which  is  met  with  m  the  crusts,  but  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  clear  fluid  when  it  is  most  inoculative,  should  be 
the  agent  of  contagion.  i,  -i 

Treatment.— The  scabs  should  be  removed  by  poultices  or  by  oil, 
the  hair  being  cut  short  if  necessary-,  and  an  ointment  composed  ot  ten 
grains  of  ammoniated  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  lard  applied  to  the  raw 
surfaces.    This  will  serve  to  cure  the  disease  in  a  few  days. 

Ecthyma.— In  this  disease  the  pustules  are  seated  on  an  elevated, 
reddened,  and  indurated  base.  The  suppuration  rarely  affects  the 
tissue  of  the  true  skin,  but  is  confined  to  its  surface.  If  the  true  skin 
be  affected,  and  ulceration  take  place,  a  cicatrix  will  result,  but  usually 
only  a  red  mark  remains,  which  in  time  clears  off.  _ 

An  ecthyraatous  eruption  may  be  produced  by  the  local  application 
of  tartar  emetic  ointment.  The  disease  may  also  be  produced  by  any- 
thing that  irritates  the  skin,  especially  in  cachectic  subjects,  and  it  is  a 
common  complication  of  scabies  in  children,  and  of  phtheinasis  in 
adults  It  is  sometimes  met  with  during  the  course  of  febrile  diseases ; 
and  may  occur  without  any  apparent  cause  in  ill-nourished  and  debili- 
tated persons. 
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The  inflammation  which  precedes  the  formation  of  the  pustule  is 
sometimes  attended  by  constitutional  disturbance,  fever,  and  a  good 
deal  of  shooting  pain.  The  pustules  themselves  are  isolated  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  red  areola,  being  seen  most  commonly  on  the 
extremities  and  buttocks,  but  sometimes  on  the  trunk.  The  pustules 
are  large,  being  about  the  size  of  a  split-pea,  or  even  much  larger,  and 
their  contents  often  become  mixed  with  blood.  The  contents  soon 
dry  up  into  brownish  scabs,  which  fall  off  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
leaving  behind  red  spots  covered  with  new  epidermis.  Sometimes, 
however,  suppuration  continues  beneath  the  crust,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  ulceration  which  takes  place  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  cutis,  a 
permanent  cicatrix  results.  There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  ecthyma 
— the  acute  and  chronic.  The  former  is  generally  accompanied  by 
severe  constitutional  symptoms. 

Treatment. — Remove  local  causes,  such  as  scabies  ;  apply  astrin- 
gejits,  as  subacetate  of  lead  ointment,  zinc,  or  lead  lotion;  and  give  tonics 
and  good  food. 

Papular  Inflammations. 

In  the  diseases  included  under  this  heading  the  inflammation  is 
accompanied  by  serous  exudation  into  the  papilla  and  rete  Malpighii, 
with  more  or  less  cell -proliferation  and  increased  production  of  the 
epidermis,  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  papules  and  thickening 
of  the  skin.  The  diseases  comprised  in  this  class  are  lichen  md  pnirigo. 
These  complaints  are  for  the  most  part  constitutional  in  their  origin, 
and  require  general  treatment.  They  are  usually  chronic,  and  are  very 
apt  to  recur. 

Lichen. — In  this  disease  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  in 
which  the  exudation  and  the  new  tissue  form  little  solid  elevations 
or  papules.  There  is  also  some  exudation  into  the  rete  Malpighii 
of  the  epidermis,  which  causes  fine  desquamation  when  the  disease 
resolves.  The  exciting  causes  are  very  obscure.  The  disease  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  strumous  persons,  but  generally  the  subjects  are  tolerably 
healthy. 

Lichen  simplex  is  characterized  by  httle  papules  of  a  pale-red  colour, 
which  do  not  disappear,  but  become  paler  on  pressure.  The  skm 
generally  feels  dry  and  thickened.  There  is  usually  some  itchmg  and 
tingling,  but  sometimes  no  annoyance  whatever  is  experienced.  The 
most  common  seats  are  the  back  of  the  hands  and  forearm,  the  neck, 
and  the  thigh.  The  papules  disappear  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the 
disease  terminates  by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever it  becomes  chronic,  and  may  last  for  weeks  or  months.  The 
disease  may  occur  in  circular  patches,  which  fade  in  the  centre  as 
fresh  papules  form  at  the  margin,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  knowTi 
as  lichen  circumscripttis ,  and  when  several  of  these  patches  unite  Itchcn 
gyratus  results.  Lichen  Uvidus  is  really  purpura,  and  lichen  urticaius 
has  already  been  described  as  a  papular  form  of  urticaria.  In  lichen 
agrius  the  appearance  of  the  papules  is  accompanied  by  severe  inflam- 
mation, and  almost  intolerable  itching  and  burning.  The  patches  are 
scratched  and  excoriated,  and  pour  out  a  serous  exudation,  by  which 
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the  disease  is  made  to  resemble  eczema.  In  lichen  pilaris  the  papule 
is  situated  at  a  hair-follicle,  and  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  hair  through  the  centre  of  the  papule,  which  consists  of  dried 
serous  exudation  and  epidermic  accumulation. 

Hebra  has  described  a  variety  of  lichen,  which  he  has  designated 
lichen  exiidativus  ruber,  and  which  seems  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of 
the  lichen  planus  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.    In  this  disease  there  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  root-sheath  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair-folhcle, 
which  becomes  expanded  into  Utde  finger-like  projections.    The  upper 
part  of  the  sheath  is  also  greatly  hypertrophied,  and  presents  an  infun- 
dibular appearance  with  the  base  upwards.    The  disease  shows  itseit 
externally  as  small,  isolated,  pale-red  papules  with  flat  tops,  covered 
with  fine,  silvery  scales.    Larger  or  smaller  patches  are  formed  by  the 
development  of  fresh  intermediary  papules,  and  not  by  a  peripheral 
extension  of  the  old  ones.    The  disease  spreads  till  it  affects  a  whole 
region,  or  even  the  entire  body.    The  appearance  is  then  quite  charac- 
teristic.    The  integument  is  harsh,  dry,  thickened,  reddened,  and 
covered  with  fine,  silvery,  epidermic  scales,  which  differ,  however,  from 
those  of  psoriasis.    The  affection  is  very  chronic  and  apt  to  recur. 
For  many  weeks  or  even  months  after  the  subsidence  of  the  papules 
and  thickening,  deeply  pigmented,  atrophied  depressions  may  be  seen 
on  the  skin.    The  staining  is  often  more  marked  and  more  persistent 
than  that  of  syphilitic  eruptions.    The  most  common  seats  of  the 
disease  are  the  upper  limbs,  especially  the  flexor  aspects  of  the  mist 
and  forearm,  and  the  front  of  the  legs.    The  patients  are,  as  a  rule, 
pale  and  out  of  health,  not  infrequently  suff'ering  from  the  eff'ects  of 
over-woi-k  and  worry.    It  is  stated  that  sometimes  the  disease  ter- 
minates fatally. 

Lichen  scrofulosonim  is  the  name  given  .by  Hebra  to  a  disease  that 
is  rare  in  this  country.  The  affection,  which  is  most  frequent  in  chil- 
dren, is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  small  papules  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  occurring  in  crescentic  or  circular  groups.  The  papules 
are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  hair-foUicles,  and  are  covered  with 
epidermic  scales,  which  may  be  readily  removed.  The  disease  may 
show  itself  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  most  common  on  the 
back,  abdomen,  and  chest,  more  rarely  being  observed  on  the  extre- 
mities, and  it  is  often  associated  with  pustules,  as  well  as  with  the 
ordinary  manifestations  of  a  strumous  constitution.  Although  the 
papules  frequently  disappear  of  themselves,  they  are  liable  to 
recur  again  and  again.  Cicatrices  generally  mark  the  seat  of  the 
papules. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  stages  soothing  applications,  such  as  gentle 
frictions  or  packings  with  oil,  must  be  used  ;  and  the  general  health  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  indications  present  in  any  individual  case. 
Should  the  disease  become  chronic,  some  stimulating  application  will 
be  necessary,  as  carbolic  acid,  tar,  or  some  of  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tions. Internally  ionics  or  alteratives,  combined  with  some  preparation 
of  arsenic,  must  be  given  for  a  long  time.  Cod-liver  oil  will  be  necessary 
in  the  scrofulous  forms.  ' 

Prurigo. — The  papules  met  with  in  this  disease  are  produced  by 
serous  exudation  and  cell-proliferation  into  and  within  the  papillae  and 
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the  rate  Malpighii ;  but  the  whole  of  the  epidemiic  layer  is,  moreover, 
greatly  hypertrophied.  The  exciting  cause  is  not  known,  but  the  disease 
is  rare  in  childhood,  and  is  more  common  in  men  than  women.  The 
disease  called  pricrigo  senilis,  which  is  really  only  the  congestion  of 
the  papillee  and  follicles  of  the  skin  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
scratching  or  of  pediculi,  etc.,  is  not  a  true  prurigo,  and  will,  there- 
fore be  considered  under  phtheiriasis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  any  local  irritant  will  aggravate 

true  prurigo.  ^  r  t  i     <.  i 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  slightly  elevated, 
broad  papules,  which  are  of  the  colour  of  the  skin.  Many  of  the 
papules  cannot  be  seen,  but  may  be  readily  felt  by  passing  the  finger 
over  the  skin.  There  is  always  intense  itching,  which  is  made  worse 
by  anytliing  which  irritates  the  skin.  By  scratching  to  allay  the  itching 
the  tops  of  the  papules  are  torn  off,  and  become  covered  with  little 
blood-crusts.  When  the  affection  has  lasted  a  long  tune,  the  skin 
becomes  thickened,  darkly  pigmented,  and  perhaps  studded  with  large 
pustules  Sometimes  there  is  a  sensation  of  formication,  hence  the  name 
■hrumo  formicans.  When  the  disease  is  mild  it  is  called  prurigo  mitis  ; 
and  when  ^^ytx^,  prurigo  ferox,  which  is  said  by  some  to  be  mcurable. 
It  is  rarely  curable  in  adults,  but  in  children  the  prognosis  is  more 

^^°Th^e^most  common  seats  of  prurigo  are  the  shoulders,  the  neck,  the 
outer  aspects  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  the  buttocks. 

Treatment.— Anything  that  is  likely  to  aggravate  the  symptoms 
should  be  avoided,  and  soothing  applications,  anodynes  and  seda- 
tives should  be  applied.  The  itching  may  often  be  allayed  by  an 
alkaline  lotion  combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid  j  or  m  some  cases  by 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (i  to  20  on  to  40)-  Applications  of  mild 
preparations  of  tar  are  often  of  service  and  great  benefi  n  ay  fre- 
quently be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  lotion  containing  about  one- 
tenth  to  one-third  of  a  grain  of  perchloride  of  mercmy  ^  f  ^^^J 
water.  The  effect  will,  however,  be  greater  if  some  bismuth  and  oxide 
of  zinc  powder  be  combined  with  the  mercury.  Smne  practitioners 
recommend  the  application  of  sulphur  with   or  without  tar  ;  otheis 

^'SLS^'such  as  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iron,  will  be  required  in  the 
later  Stages    A  few  cases,  moreover,  will  be  benefited  by  a  course  of 


arsenic. 


Squamous  Inflammations. 

In  the  diseases  which  belong  to  this  class  the  ^^^^f  ^^j^^^i" 
nanied  bv  increased  formation  of  epidermis.  Although  we  n^ciuae 
Snd er  thil  head  pityriasis  rubra  and  psoHasis,  ^^^^^^l^^ 
.liffprpnt  In  the  former  there  is  a  desquamation  ot  the  inmciaieQ 
cS  from  the  whole  body ;  and  in  the  latter  ^ /J'/^^'^f  ^fj; 
derml"?  certain  regions,  as  a  result  of  the  "---<^  vascu^^ 
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any  symptoms  referable  to  the  general  system.    Both  are,  however, 

^'"'SoSasTs'llThe  epidermic  formation  in  psoriasis  is  considerably 
increased  as  a  result  of  enlargement  of  the  papilte  and  their  capil- 
larTes  The  papilSare  themfelves  the  seat  of  cell-proliferation  and 
Xtration'^^Tfe  collections  of  epidermis  vary  much  in  si^ 
minute  point  to  extensive  areas  occupying  ^mny^;^^;^^  disease 
The  favourite  seats  are  the  elbows  and  knees  ^'^'YJ^^^Ltor^^^e^^ 
gradually  spreads,  keeping  for  the  most  part  on  he  ^xte^a 
of  the  limbs.  Next  in  frequency  are  the  scalp,  face,  and  trunk  -and 
more  rarely  the  nails.  The  disease  is  often  hereditary,  but  may  occur 
Thedthy  persons,  especially  if  they  have  become  temporarily  debili- 


It  would  almost  appear  that  in  some  instances  psoriasis  is  strictly 
and  ItaUy  a  disease  of  the  skin,  due  solely  and  entirely  to  some 
perverted  state  of  the  nutrition  of  certain  areas  of  the  cutaneous 
tissues,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  general  system     This  is 
rliore  particularly'the  case  in  some  of  the  hereditary  forms-the  disease 
continuing  for  years  uninfluenced  by  any  conditions  of  health,  01  by 
treatment     But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  psoriasis  is  very  prone 
to  be  transmitted  in  scrofulous  and  gouty  families,  and  m  these 
instances  the  state  of  health  does  affect  veiy  materially  the  skm-affec- 
tion     In  gouty  subjects,  for  instance,  outbreaks  of  psoriasis  may 
alternate  ^th  ordinary  attacks  of  gout,  and  sometimes  the  skm-disease 
may  be  made  to  disappear  by  remedies  that  relieve  or  remove  the  other 
gouty  symptoms.    Particular  kinds  of  diet  seem  to  start  the  disease  m 
tome- persons,  or  at  all  events  it  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  changes 
in  the  diet.    Dr.  Passavant  of  Frankfort,  and  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  of 
Netley,  whose  valuable  and  intelligent  labours  have  doiie  so  much 
to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  have  each  observed 
chronic  psoriasis  rapidly  disappear  when  the  patient  was  placed  on 
a  meat  diet,  although  every  other  mode  of  treatment  had  previously 

failed.  ^  1    1  j 

Psoriasis  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  dusky-red  or  coppery, 
slicrhtly  elevated  patches,  covered  with  white  silvery  scales.  At  hrst 
the  spots  are  minute,  as  in  psoriasis  pindata;  they  then  increase  in 
size,  and  the  disease  is  called  psoriasis  guttata;  when  they  are  still 
larger,  psoriasis  nnmmularis;  when  very  extensive,  j^wrz^^zj  diffusa;  and 
when  they  consist  of  rings,  psoriasis  circinata  or  lepra,  which  is  merely 
an  advanced,  or  it  may  be  a  healing  stage  of  psoriasis,  and  from 
which  it  does  not  essentially  differ.  When  adjoining  rings  coalesce, 
they  cease  to  extend  in  that  direction,  and  from  the  odd  figures 
sometimes  thus  produced,  this  variety  has  been  called  psoriasis 
gyraia. 

Another  variety,  of  fairly  common  occurrence,  has  been  termed  by 
Dr.  McCall  Anderson  psoriasis  rupioides.  In  this  form,  which  occurs 
most  frequently  on  the  chest,  the  scales  are  collected  into  rupioid 
crusts.  The  disease  is  not  essentially  syphilitic,  although  it  may 
occur  in  syphilitic  or -strumous  persons.  If  the  crust  be  torn  off, 
and  the  lower  layers  examined  under  the  microscope,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  crowded  with  leucocytes  and  abortive  epidermic  cells. 
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The  base  from  which  the  crust  is  detached  is  often  raw  and  very 

vascular.  .  r  ^-u     i  • 

When  psoriasis  has  lasted  a  long  time,  the  structure  of  the  skin 
becomes  altered,  the  elements  of  the  true  skin  being  replaced  by  fibroid 
tissue,  so  that  the  integument  is  thickened  and  indurated,  harsh,  dry, 

and  fissured.  .  . 

Treatment.— In  the  acute  and  congestive  stages  soothing  applica- 
tions, such  as  water  dressing,  oil,  or  alkaline  baths  answer  best.  Later 
on  when  only  thickening  and  scaliness  remain,  some  preparation  of 
tar  will  be  found  useful.  As  regards  the  general  treatment,  the  kidneys 
and  liver  should  be  made  to  act  freely,  and  when  the  congestive  stage 
has  passed,  tonics  may  be  prescribed.  Cod-liver  oil  should  of  course 
be  o-iven  to  strumous  patients,  and  an  occasional  course  of  alkaline 
colchicum  mixture  may  often  expedite  the  cure  in  gouty  subjects.  In 
chronic  cases,  especially  where  there  is  an  excessive  formation  of 
epidermis  and  thickening  of  the  skin  generally,  some  preparation  of 
arsenic  should  be  given.  If  the  subjects  be  anaemic,  steel  wme  and  the 
arsenical  solution  answer  well ;  but  if  there  be  no  anemia,  the  arseniate 
of  soda  combined  with  gentian  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  found  to 
answer  better,  especially  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whenever  arsenic  is  given, 
it  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time  in  gradually  increasing  doses. 
The  fact  that  the  arsenic  produces  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  not  of  itself  an  indication  to  discontinue  the  remedy.  To  ensure  a 
cure,  the  drug  must  be  continued  for  at  least  six  weeks  after  all  traces 
of  the  complaint  have  disappeared.  ^  •  ■,  •  a  .-^^ 

Pityriasis  simplex  consists  of  a  slight  superficial  inflammation  ot 
the  skin,  followed  by  a  furfuraceous  desquamation,  and  is  generally  ot 
an  eczematous  nature.  The  scalp  is  its  common  seat  This  is 
altogether  different  from  the  disease  which  Hebra  has  descnbed  as 
rubra,  which,  although  not  common  in  Eng  and,  is  sufificiently 
freciuent  and  important  to  merit  some  consideration  here.  _ 

TREATMKNT.loily  and  astringent  applications  cure  the  simple  forn. 
Pityriasis  rubra,  first  accurately  described  by  Devergie,  is  an 
acute  general  superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin  which  may  begin  m 
any  part,  but  which  extends  over  the  zohole  body  wtthm  a  few  weeks.  The 
Sfis^is  iWnsely  red,  congested  and  swollen  ;  and  tl-  cuticl^^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  flakes  off  m  large  ^^^^^  ; ,  ^  desj^^^^^ 
mated  cuticle  is  mixed  with  a  certam  amount  ^l^^^H'^'}^^^ 
which  is,  however,  never  sufficient  to  cause  '^^'\''''^^^^^^^ 
The  disease  occurs  in  debilitated  persons,  is  very  liable  to  lecur,  and  s, 
in  fact  said  to  be  ultimately  fatal.    The  temperature  is  not,  as  a  ule, 
ekvated   but  it  may  be,  though  probably  only  as  an  accidental  mani- 
fest on  in  rtiecouse  o  the  disease.    The  phenomena  observed  n 
S  Tslie  setm  to  point  to  some  change  i;.  ^h^  ^jmipathetic  nervou 
svstem.     When  the  case  is  progressing  towards  a  cuie,  the  cutis 
be  comes  less  red  and   swollen   the  desquamation  dumnish^^^^^^^^^^ 
finally  the  skin  resumes  its  normal  appearance.    Sometimes,  ho^^e^er, 

^tA^EN"  should  be  rubbed  with  oil  and  wraj,ped 

up  in  ba™dc;ges  soaked  in  oil,  to  remove  the  scales,  and  to  keep  the 
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sHn  sort  and  supple    InternaUy.  tonia  ^  ZSy 

Arsenic  is  =-rcely  <ies.rable  M^^^^^^  -7,,,,,  „f  pityriasis 

Sfap^efiVhiirLCruS  the  influence  of  arsenic,  for  some 
small  patches  of  psoriasis. 


Diathetic  Diseases. 
Bv  this  term  we  understand  diseases  that  are  dependent  on  certam 
peSLtit  morbid  dispositions  of  the  body,  -hich  ^dify  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  all  the  nutritive  processes.    For  the  present 
-^^^S^I^ISM^:^^^^-  *e  patient  is  Ore 

SrtverS^nS^s:  ^^aalon  S  other 
Eeneral  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphihs  akeady  descubed  the  ch  Id 

rhildren  Even  in  boys  and  girls  and  young  adults,  papular  Pustular 
^d  gummatous  eruptions  may  show  themselves  as  a  result  of  heieditary 

'^'^ire,  SypMis^^^  " tsJ'cuSTTi^S 

rsrSt^si:^":^XwhSh^^^^^ 

Z  consists  of  coppery,  non-elevated  spots,  which  ^^J^^^'^^^^'^J^^^ 
stains  or  macule,  which  may' last  for  weeks     Next  come  the  papular 
.vhhilides   in  which  there  is  a  deposit  of  granulation-tissue.    it  ine 
'^;ftchi  ^r^st^^  larger   they  are /called  i-beraUar^pM^.  which 
frequently  assume  circular,  serpiginous,  or  crescentic  foims.  ADom 
t^Se^oeriod  the  hair  falls  out,  and  often  the  nails  become  affected^ 
Vesicular  syphilides  are  rare,  but  are  sometimes  seen.    Ripia  is  a 
buUous  dis^fse,  and  is  always  syphilitic.    The  bul  a  forms  hke  that  of 
Sphigu  ,  bu  instead  of  the' crust  falling  off,  it  remains  attached 
Ke  the  ulceration  extends  under  it  ^^djorms  another  lay^^^^^^^ 
goes  on  until  several  layers  are  formed,  each  one  bemg  l^^f  ^Jjj^"  ^^^^ 
Ibove    hence  the  cockle-shell  shaped  crusts  which  are  said  to  be 
charSterisUc  of  this  disease.    If  the  scab  be  removed,  a  g-y  slough^^^ 
lookine  ulcer  will  be  exposed.    It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  ?he  typ  cIl  rupia-crust  may  often  be  seen  in  cases  where  there  is 
not  the  least  evidence  of  a  primary  bullous  stage.    Exactly  the  same 
appearance  may  result  from  the  ulceration  of  tubercular  syp  uhdes.  In 
?IS'it  may  be  kUeged  that  if  rupia  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  bullous 
affection,  it  is  very  rare,  whereas  rupia-like  ulcerations  are  very  common 
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in  syphilis.  Tlie  so-called  pustular  syphilides  are  usually  due  to  the 
suppuration  which  takes  place  around  the  syphilitic  deposit  in  the  walls 
of  the  follicles,  in  the  disease  known  as  syphilitic  aaie.  The  squamous 
syphilides,  which  Irave  been  called  syphilitic  psoriasis,  differ  from  true 
psoriasis  inasmuch  as  the  scaling  in  syphilis  is  the  result _  of  a  deposit 
in  the  true  skin,  which  disturbs  the  epidermic  formation  and  really 
causes  desquamation.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  squamous 
syphilides  rarely  affect  the  seat  of  ordinary  psoriasis.  A  squamous 
syphilide  is  very  common  on  the  palms  and  soles,  the  desquamation 
always  being  preceded  by  a  deposit  of  morbid  tissue  in  the  cutis.  The 
particular  seat  of  the  syphilide  will  often  be  determined  by  some  local 
irritation,  the  disease  showing  itself  perhaps  only  on  those  parts  of  the 
hand  or  foot  that  are  more  pressed  upon  in  work  or  in  walking.  In  the 
later  stages  of  syphilis,  true  guminata  may  be  developed  in  and  beneath 
the  skin.  These  give  rise  to  large,  prominent,  coppery,  tubercular 
masses,  which  readily  break  down  and  ulcerate.  It  will,  however, 
generally  be  found  that  the  amount  of  true  skin  destroyed  by  this 
ulceration  is  much  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  .ulceration  really 
resulting  from  a  destruction  of  the  gummatous  matter,  the  true  tissue 
being  removed  rather  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  deposit  than  by 
actual  ulceration.  Syphilitic  skin-eruptions  are  rarely  attended  with 
itching  when  fully  developed,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  severe 
itching  when  the  eruption  is  first  appearing.  All  the  eruptions  are, 
moreover,  followed  by  deep,  dusky-red  staining,  which  may  remain  for 
months  or  even  years  after  all  sign  of  deposit  has  disappeared.  By 
observing  the  general  characters  of  the  eruption,  and  paying  attention 
to  the  history,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  syphilitic  skin-affections  must,  to_  a 
large  extent,  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  other  manifestations  of  syphilis, 
but  there  are  some  differences  which  should  be  observed.  Mercury 
should  always  be  given  in  the  early  stages,  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  to 
avoid  iodide  of  potassium  or  the  combinations  of  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium  which  are  so  frequently  prescribed.  Good  very  rarely  comes 
of  such  treatment,  and  it  is  not  always  free  from  harm.  The  next 
question  is  as  to  the  form  of  mercury  to  be  administered.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  milder  and  less  stable  preparations  of  mercury  are  most 
effectual  for  skin-diseases.  Chalk  and  mercury  powder,  calomel,  or 
blue  pill  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  will  be  found  to  act 
better  on  the  skin  than  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  which  m  the 
writer's  experience  has  proved  of  little  value.  Two  grains  of  chalk 
and  mercury  powder,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  compound  ipeca- 
cuanha powder,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  the  gums 
begin  to  become  red,  will  be  found  a  safe  and  trustworthy  means 
of  treating  all  of  the  earlier  and  many  of  the  later  syThihdes. 
To  eradicate  the  disease,  or  to  prevent  relapse,  the  remedy  must 
be  persevered  in  for  from  six  months  to  two  years,  according  to 
circumstances.  To  avoid  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
mucous  membranes  which  sometimes  occurs  when  patients  have  taken 
mercury  internally  for  a  long  time,  it  will  be  well  to  omit  the  medicine 
for  a  dav  or  two  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to  administer  a  saline 
purge  to  clear  the  bowels.    So-called  palmar  psoriasis  should  always  be 
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seated  .ith  „,  iodide^|jK^^^e^^^^  "majority  of 

cases  quite  useless  even  ^^^he  largest  doses      g  ^^^^^ 

It  is  very  important  m  tre^^^^^^^  dispel 

cod-liver  oil,  qumine,  f^^/'^^^'^Tf^^^^^^^      the  action  of  the  proper 

an  eruption,  or  jiU  ^'ll^Xt^s^^^^  sypl.^^  reliance  may 
syphilitic  remedies        t^^^^^^^^^           xnay  in  fact  be  trusted  to 

be  placed  on  iodide  of  potass  um,  wni  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

the  sores  and  facihtates  the  reparative  action. 

Hypertrophies  and  Atrophies. 

In  this  class  are  included  those  diseases  ^icl-^^^^^^^^^ 
an  increase  or  diminution  m  t^ie       "f/J^^^/Xrone  but  we  shall 

ssr^;ts;s^.in^:^mj^i^tm^^^^^^ 

layer  of  the  skin  and  the  epidermis  are  greatly  ^YP^^  ^^^^^^  ,1,^  skin 
sebaceous  follicles  are  small  m  size  and  few  111^^^^^^  ^ 

is  not  softened  and  lubricated  by  the  f/J^^^called /.A^  but 
large  accumulation  of  epidermis  the  disease  is  ca  -^^g^tion  of 

whin  the  skin  is  merely  roughened,  without  any  marked 
the  epidermis,  it  is  termed  ^eroderwa  .^^^^  condition  of  the 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  dry,  roughenea  c 

skin  of  the  whole  body,  which  is  congeni  ^,  °i;^7^^f^^°\;^bject  to 
first  or  second  year,  and  If  ts  througho^  life.  The  pat  en^  J^^^^^^ 

eczematous  eruptions  in  the  A^^^^^^^.Y^^^  'J^t^e  but  1  '^"^ 
and  the  weather  mild  there  is  very  l^"le  annoyanc^  but  ^ 
irritated,  as  in  windy  and  damp  weather,  it  cracts  anu  h 
and  becomes  very  tender  and  inflamed.  soeakinR,  incurable, 

TREATMENT.-Although  this  complain  ^P;^'^  ^'  stin 

rnd^^pTngYsT^^^^^^^  ''^'^Sr^.^^S:  o'A^j  special  avail. 

?lfeS  S  best  when      patient's  lieald.  is  good^^^  ^^^^ 

-    Under  the  head  of  hypertrophies  ^^^^^J^,^!^^^/^^  and  on 

callosity  that  arises  from  pressure,  a  °  ^  * ^/^^^^^^^^  of  the  cuticle, 

the  feet.  Clavus  or  corn  is  a  conical-shaped  li>  perciopay 

S:  a,>cxof  which  pres.es  on  the  tender       6f  ^"""Pt,^^^^^^^^ 

and  verruca  or  wart  is  an  hypertrophy  of  the  papillie, 

thSk  layer  of  the  cuticle.    But  these  affections  come  more  strictly 

""^Ttt%r=t*etTe"dlsease  that  has  been  termed  Elephan- 
tia°  s  Arabum,  which  consists  of  enormous  hypertrophy  of  Ae 

Ss,  hypertrophy  of  the  elements  of  the  skin  soon  foltamg,  and 
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the  parts  become  hard,  brawny,  rough,  discoloured,  and  prone  to 
ulcerate.  In  time  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tissues  down  to  the  bones 
may  become  involved.  The  disease  is,  however,  rare  in  England,  and 
is  only  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

Keloid  consists  of  a  localized  -hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  skin.  The  disease  is  idiopathic  or  tratnnatic.  The  idiopatJiic  variety 
commences  as  a  small,  elevated,  hardened  mass,  which  is  at  first  pale, 
but  soon  becomes  pinkish  and  shining,  and  sends  out  offshoots  like 
claws,  which  contract  and  produce  great  deformity.  The  most  common 
seat  is  the  sternum,  but  the  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
part.  The  traumatic  variety  results  from  an  unusually  active  growth  of 
the  cicatricial  tissue  closing  a  wound.  It  may  therefore  occur  on  any 
part  of  the  skin  that  has  been  wounded,  injured,  or  ulcerated ;  nor 
need  the  lesion  have  been  severe.  The  appearance  it  presents  is .  that 
of  a  slightly- elevated,  hard,  and  red  tubercle,  with  or  without  processes, 
extending  into  the  surrounding  tissue. 

Treatment. — Very  little  can  be  done,  but  some  cases  have  been 
cured  by  pressure.  Caustics  and  the  knife  are  of  doubtful  value, 
because  the  disease  is  prone  to  recur  in  the  scar  of  the  wound. 

MoUuscum  fibi-osum  or  fibroma  consists  of  sessile  or  pedun- 
culated tumours,  formed  by  the  circumscribed  hypertrophy  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  skin.  They  are  of  the  colour  of  the  true  skin,  and 
never  contract  as  in  keloid.  When  taken  between  the  fingers,  the 
tumours  have  a  peculiar  soft  feel,  allowing  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
two  sides  to  glide  over  one  another.  They  may  occur  on  any  part  of 
the  body  except  the  palms  and  the  soles,  and  may  exist  in  great  num- 
bers. They  do  not  cause  any  pain,  except  when  they  become  acci- 
dentally injured  or  inflamed. 

Treatment. — Nothing  short  of  surgical  interference  is  of  any  avail. 

Atrophy.— Loss  of  hair  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  atrophic 
affections  of  the  external  integument,  but  this  properly  belongs  to 
diseases  of  the  hair  and  hair-follicles.  Sir  James  Paget  has  shovm 
in  his  admirable  lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology  that  any  constant  pres- 
sure will  cause  atrophy,  while  intermittent  pressure  causes  hypertrophy. 
In  accordance  with  this  pathological  law,  callosities  of  cuticle  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  intermittent  pressure,  but  atrophy  of  the  elements 
of  the  cutis  will  follow  from  the  constant  pressure  of  this  hard,  thick 
cuticle.  In  old  age,  too,  the  skin  becomes  atrophied,  the  fat  is 
absorbed,  the  fibrous  tissue  becomes  broken  up  and  granular,  the 
elastic  fibres  shrink  or  disappear,  the  follicles  diminish  in  size  and 
number,  and  the  hairs  fall  out,  so  that  the  skin  is  thm,  dry,  harsh, 
inelastic,  wrinkled  and  shrunken,  and  more  or  less  bald. 


New  Formations. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  the  heterogeneous  neoplasmata  of 
the  skin,  namely,  cancer,  lupus,  and  rodent  ulcer.  These  diseases  are 
all  chronic,  and  the  newly-formed  tissue  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
spread,  ulcerate,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  life.  As  cancer  and  rodent 
ulcer  are  essentially  surgical  diseases,  that  is,  always  require  surgical 


LUPUS.  ^'^^ 


aid,  we  need  only  discuss  lupus,  cases  of  which  are  more  likely  to  come 

under  the  care  of  the  physician  Virchow 
Lupus.-This  depends  upon  a  depos  t  in  he  co^^^^^ 

has.  termed  tS^  T^^^^  - 

those  of  the  Malpighian  layer  t^e  skiru  Malpighh,  papillae,  fibrous 
found  in  ever)^  element  o  the  skin  ^l^^^f  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^  tissue. 

tissue,  the  walls  of  the  ^' ^^ff^  L^^^^^^     birth  to  names 

The  shape,  size,  and      ent  o  the  grow^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

expressive  of  varieties,  but  m  f.^/^^^^^^^^^^^^  /"/^"^  non-cxedens ; 
same.  If  the  neoplasm  do  not  ^!;^J5%\^eL  t  another  variety  which 
but  if  ulceration  occur,  ///^//^  exedens   J^^}^  '^  ^    -J  the 

has  been  called  lupus  erythematodes,  in  which  t^e  disease     g  ^^^^ 

increase  in  size  and  extent,  and  Decome  cu\cicu 

and  deeply  ulcerated,  producing  unsightly  delormities, 

con.is.s  »  and  good 

1w?„/Tod-Mver  o^  is  very  valuable  in  cases  of  lupns,  and  often  serves 

Portion  of  three  drachms  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter 
Cvdered  French  chalk  may  be  used.    These  preparations  are  capable 
of  takTng  up  a  large  quantity  of  moisture,  and  therefore  dry  up  and 
rnn traction  of  the  swollen  tissues.  ,  .    j  ^ 

WhenTpu  has  ceased  to^  spread,  caustics  r^^^  be  apphed  to  destroy 
the  S-owth  For  this  purpose  the  galvanic  cautery  is  perhaps,  the 
best  After  this  come  the  actual  cautery,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
arsenicd  paste.  If  caustics  be  applied  too  early,  there  wiU  be  great  risk 
S  causinrthe  disease  to  spread.  Whenever  there  is  a  endency  to 
morbid  growth,  irritation  of  the  tissues  by  any  means  whatever  will 
stimulate  them,  and  thus  increase  the  deposit. 
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Pigmentary  Changes. 

We  shall  describe  but  briefly  the  various  pigmentary  changes  of  the 
skin.  They  are  simple,  and  are  not  attended  with  pain  or  discomfort, 
beyond  the  annoyance  they  sometimes  give  to  the  delicate  and  sensitive 
feelings  of  females.  All  these  affections  are  dependent  on  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  coloration  is 
congenital,  as  in  moles  ;  but  it  is  far  more  frequendy  acquired  from  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  or  exposure  to  heat  and  sun.  There  are  also  what 
may  be  called  pathological  and  physiological  pigmentations  of  the  skin, 
the  former  being  seen  in  Addison's  disease  and  certain  cachexiae ; 
the  latter  in  pregnancy,  or  even  in  women  suffering  from  uterine  affec- 
tions. Chloasma  iiicrinMin  is  very  common  on  the  face  of  women,  and 
rarely  entirely  disappears,  although  it  becomes  much  fainter  when  gesta- 
tion is  over. 

Treatment. — To  remove  the  causes  will  often  serve  to  cure  the 
disease. 

The  neurotic  affections  of  the  skin  may  be  omitted,  as  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  the  general  physician  and  surgeon. 


Parasitic  Diseases. 

This  class  includes  all  the  effects  produced  by  the  various  animal 
and  vegetable  parasites  that  infest  the  human  skin.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, have  to  describe  first  the  de7-matozoic  affections ;  and  secondly, 
the  derinatopJiytic. 

I.  Dennatozoic. — In  these  diseases  some  animal  parasite  inhabits  the 
skin,  and  lives  thereon.  In  describing  the  effects  produced,  it  is  well 
to  distinguish  between  the  esseniial  and  the  accidental  features  of  the 
malady.  For  instance,  scabies  is  sometimes  described  as  being  a  dis- 
ease in  which  papules,  vesicles,  and  pustules  occur  in  certain  situations ; 
whereas  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  of  the 
acarus  in  a  cuniculus. 

The  skin-diseases  due  to  animal  parasites  are  : — i.  Phtheiriasis ; 
(rt)pediculus  capitis;  (i^)  pediculus  corporis;  pediculus  pubis._  2.  Sca- 
bies, acarus  scabiei.  3.  Morsus,  pulicis,  cimecis.  4.  Folliculitis,  acarus 
folliculorum. 

Phtheiriasis  is  the  condition  characterized  by  the  presence  of  pedi- 
culi  on  the  body.  At  least  three  kinds  of  pediculi  infest  the  human 
body,  the  pedicnlus  capitis,  the  pediailus  corporis,  and  the  pcdiculus 
pubis  or  crab-louse.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  these  well-known 
varieties.  ... 

The  pcdiculus  capitis  inhabits  the  hairy  scalp,  and  by  the  imtation  it 
produces  may  give  rise  to  impetigo,  with  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
glands  in  the  neck.  The  pcdiculus  corporis  infests  tlie  trunk  and  clothes 
of  persons,  especially  of  those  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  The  real 
habitat  of  the  pediculis  corporis  is  the  clothes,  especially  the  seams 
and  folds,  so  that  the  irritation  of  the  skin  will  always  be  found  worse 
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on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  clothes  p^^^^^^^^ 

and  the  waist.    The  characteristic  lesion  as  P°"^ted  ou  oy  ^  ^^^^ 

Fox.  is  a  small  depressed  hemorrhagic  pot  wlnc^^ 

the  surface  of  the  skin,  but  m  the  ^/j^^^X^  when  the 

duced  by  a  small  quantity  of  ^lood  escap   g  ^j^i^h  it  has 

pediculus  withdraws  its  proboscis  out  of  the  t o   c  e  ^^^t^l^in 

been  sucking.    As  a  secondary  result  of       m  ta^ion  ^a  5^ 

the  follicles^f  the  skin  become  ^■^'^'^^Jl'^^f^li^ 

td  ws,  but  not, 

^°™enx -^^^^^^  or  ointments  must  be  applied  to  the 

in  order  to  ensure  tWestruc^.on  °  *<=  'citiontsuch  as  staphi- 
"^S^S^  fcid.Sot™.  il  are  reconr.ended  for 
the  destruction  of  pedicuh.  ,,^^,p„^e  of  the  acams  scahiei  under 

and  disfigured  with  large  ecthymatous  pustules.  There  is  oonsiaeiaDie 
itchinrwhich  is  worse  when  the  patient  is  warm,  especially  m  bed 
S  lislase  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  del-ate  skin  b^^^^^^^ 
•  fingers  and  toes,  and  extends  up  the  hmbs,  but  t^:,^/ff 
aslects  It  occurs,  also,  on  the  penis,  mamma,  and  even  on  the  face. 
In^  babies  it  is  most  common  on  the  buttocks,  the  acarus  being  trans- 
ferred to  this  part  from  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 

Treatment^  or  inunctions,  or  the  application  of 

styJax!  wi^l  soon  effect  a  cure,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  up 
the  treatment  too  long,  lest  eczema  be  induced.  T^vpcence  of 

2  Dennatophylic  diseases  are  those  characterized  by  the  presence  oi 
ve^et.^  e  un^nn  or  upon  the  epidermis.  They  mchide  Ttnca  ton- 
^^  mea  ciranata!  Tinea  sycosis,  f ^-'f^^^;;:!,^.  ^^r"''^^' 
Tinea  favosa,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  ^mea  d^vm^ 

Tinea  is  due  to  the  growth  upon  the  skin  of  a  vegetable  fungus,  the 
iricophylon,  which  produces  ring-worm,  and  may  be  f  ^"  ^^^1^^^°; 
the  vegetable  parasites  of 'the  skin.  It  consists  of  oval  transpaicnt 
sporls  or  more  properly  conidia,  many  of  which  are  isolated,  while 
oCr    unite  and  constitute  jointed  filaments.    The  fungus,  when  it 
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attacks  the  scalp,  inhabits  the  hairs  and  their  sheaths,  but  it  also  grows 
amongst  the  epidermis  of  the  scalp  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  When 
the  hairs  are  affected  they  swell  up,  become  paler  in  colour  and  opaque, 
and  lose  their  elasticity,  breaking  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
The  hair  splits  up,  and  the  cortical  portion  and  even  the  cylinder  are 
found  full  of  sporules  and  mycelia.  The  effects  of  the  fungus  vary 
according  as  it  occurs  on  the  body,  or  on  either  the  beard  or  scalp. 

a.  Tinea  circinata,  or  ringworm  on  the  body,  commences  as  a 
small,  circular,  pale,  elevated  spot,  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea  or  larger, 
which  is  covered  with  fine  scales,  and  is  attended  by  great  itching.  As 
the  spot  increases  in  size  the  centre  clears,  and  the  patch  becomes  a  ring, 
which  may  extend  till  it  attains  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  or  more 
inches.  It  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  more  common 
in  those  parts  which  are  more  freely  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 
fungus,  as  the  face,  neck,  back  of  hands,  or  wrist. 

b.  Tinea  sycosis,  or  ringworm  of  the  beard,  begins  as  Tinea  circin- 
ata, but  soon  the  fungus  invades  the  hairs  and  the  hair-follicles.  The 
hairs  break  off  short,  and  are  filled  with  fungus ;  while  the  adjacent 
tissue  becomes  swollen  and  indurated.  This  disease  is  very  rare  in 
England,  very  few  unequivocal  cases  having  been  recorded. 

c.  Tinea  tonsurans,  or  ringworm  of  the  head,  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  children.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  little  rounded  patches  of 
various  sizes,  from  which  the  hairs  break  off,  and  which  are  covered  by 
a  furfuraceous  scaliness.  The  patches  are  studded  with  short  stumps 
of  pale  hairs,  which  are  dry,  brittle,  lustreless,  mostly  opaque,  and  split 
and  frayed  out. 

If  by  any  means  the  patch  of  ringworm  becomes  inflamed,  the  tissue 
surrounding  the  hair  becomes  swollen  and  granular,  the  hairs  fall  out, 
and  the  follicles  pour  out  a  viscid  secretion.  This  condition  constitutes 
what  has  been  called  Tinea  kerion. 

d.  Tinea  versicolor^  or  Pityriasis  versicolor,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  the  peculiar  fawn-coloured  furfuraceous  scaliness  of  the  skin, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus  known  as  the  Microspoi-on 
furfur,  consisting  of  fine  curved  branched  filaments,  and  large  collec- 
tions of  conidia.  The  favourite  seat  of  the  fungus  is  the  front  of  the 
chest,  but  it  may  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  stated 
to  be  especially  common  in  phthisical  persons,  and  is  undoubtedly 
contagious. 

e.  Tinea  favosa  is  seldom  seen  in  England,  and  occurs  mostly  in 
young  ill-nourished  children.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  yellow  cup-shaped  crusts,  which  may  be  separated  or  united  into 
large  masses.  The  fungus  of  which  the  scabs  are  composed  is  the 
Achorion  Schdnleinii.  The  disease  begins  in  the  inner  root-sheath  of 
the  hair-follicle,  from  which  it  spreads,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
deep  ulceration  of  the  skin.  Under  the  microscope  the  fungus  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  Httle  rounded  or  oval  bodies  of  about  ^jyVoth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  ]  and  of  tubes  branched,  empty,  and  granular, 
simple  and  jointed. 

The  crusts  possess  a  peculiar  odour,  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
smell  of  the  urine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which  mice  have  been 
kept.    Although  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tinea 
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favosa,  it  may  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  arm,  and 

"^?Tinea  decalvans  -The  disease  commonly  known  by  this  name 
/  Tinea  aecaivaiib  areata,  has  for  long  been  regarded 

but  more  ^^''f'^y^f^if^°^^^^^  evidence 
as  a  parasite  disease,  due  to  the^/^^J^^^^^^  observers  having 

of  its  parasitic  nature  s  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^characterized  by  smooth, 
failed  to  find  any  plant  1  he  ^ttec  ion  atrophied, 
shining,baWpatcheson  he  scalp^  The  roo^^^^  ^ 

and  the  hairs  readily  fall  out.  The  ^l°P/<''^pf;!^  ^  the  hairs  grow 
mal-nutrition  of  the  skm  of  certain  P^rt^;    ^ene  alty  t  e  g.^^^ 

again.    Numerous  demonstrated 

llifc^Lt  are  best  pi  tinea  ""-^-y- 
fpSX  appl,cation  of  mustard  leaves  or  poultices,  or  the  coi>tmuouB 

current.  • 

Affections  of  the  Glands. 
We  may  now  briefly  consider  the  functional  and  structural  affections 
f  V^ISh.  of  the  skin     In  many  cases  both  the  sebaceous  and  sudo- 
?p^ouf,Lnds'a  rsSian  ousl^  affected,  as  a  result  of  some  alteration 
Tn  re  relS  existing  between  the  blood  and  the  excretory  apparatus. 
At  other  times  the  causes  are  purely  local. 

SWEAVZANDS.-The  secretion  of  .the  sudonparous  Stands  may  be 
nltered  in  quantity  and  quality.   Excessive  sweating  is  called  hyp eridro 
Ss    dimiSed  sweating  anidrosis.    If  the  mouth  of  the  follicle  is 
c  osed  when Ihe  sweating  is  in  excess,  the  acid  liquid  collects  and  dis- 
Snds  the  fo  licle,  and  lives  rise  to  clear,  pearly  vesic  es,  known  as 
sudam  na  0   miliaril  alba.    If  the  follicle  be  at  the  same  time 
iTTflam^d  the  fluid  will  be  less  clear  and  alkaline,  and  there  will  be  a 
haW  redness  round  the  folUcle  ;  this  is  known  as  miliaria  rubra 
A  nnthPr  condition  is  dvsidrosis.    Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  sweat 
altted  ?o  yeiloV  o7black,  &c.,  but  it  . must  be  confessed  that  the 
maioritv  of  these  cases  are  probably  impositions.  .  r  ir  i.c 

Dysidrosis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  sweat-glands  and  follicle  of 
the  skin  attacking  by  preference  the  hands,  and  also  the  feet.  It  is 
?harac  eriedat  the  outset  by  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
swearmixed  no  doubt  with  more  or  less  serosity,  poured  into  and  dis- 
tendbg  the  sweat-follicles,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  at  the  outset  of 
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little  sago-grain-like  bodies,  imbedded  in  the  skin,  especially  along  the 
sides  and  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the  fluid 
increases  in  amount,  actual  raised  vesicles  and  even  bullae  form,  which, 
however,  rarely  discharge,  but  shrivel  up.  The  cuticle  then  becomes 
macerated  and  peels  off,  leaving  behind  a  reddened,  hypersemic  derma, 
a  surface  which,  unlike  that  of  eczema,  never  discharges.  The  disease 
is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  local  heat,  pain,  and  stiffness.  The 
hand  is  generally  much  swollen.  It  lasts  a  vai7ing  time,  on  an  average 
from  I  to  3  weeks.  It  occurs  in  weakly  and  debilitated  subjects,  and 
was  first  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox. 

Treatment  consists  in  wrapping  up  the  inflamed  parts  constantly  in 
linimentum  calcis  ;  and  exhibiting  diuretics  in  the  early  stage,  with 
ne7'vine  tonics  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Sebaceous  Glands. — Sometimes  the  excretion  of  sebum  becomes 
excessive,  and  it  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  If  there  be  much 
stearin  or  margarin,  the  sebum  will  collect  in  flakes  and  crusts,  but  if 
there  be  an  excess  of  olein,  the  skin  will  appear  gi-easy.  Both  these 
forms  of  seborrhoea  are  common  on  the  scalp,  especially  in  babies. 
The  skin  often  becomes  tender  and  inflamed '  under  the  cakes  of 
sebaceous  matter,  and  eczema  is  set  up. 

Acne. — When  from  any  cause  the  secretion  of  the  glands  does  not 
escape,  but  remains  in  the  ducts,  a  little  point,  which  soon  becomes 
black,  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  folHcle, 
and  a  comedo  is  said  to  exist.  If  this  retained  excretion  irritate  the 
wall  and  set  up  a  slight  amount  of  inflammatory  redness,  acne  pimc- 
tata  is  produced.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  redness,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  inflammatory  exudation  and  new  growth,  forming 
hard  masses,  we  have  acne  indurata;  and  when  the  points  suppurate, 
acne  pustulosa.  When  the  acne-nodules  are  accompanied  by  great 
vascularity  from  varicosity  of  the  adjacent  venules,  and  _  by  a  gi-eat  in- 
crease of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  the  variety  is  called  ac7u 
rosacea. 

Acne  is  most  cornmon  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  seems  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  sonie, 
and  especially  those  outside  the  profession,  have  made  too  much  of  this, 
and  cruelly  regard  those  suffering  from  acne  as  the  subjects  of  self-abuse. 
This  is  an  opinion  that  should  be  warmly  combated,  as  calculated 
to  ruin  many  a  good  name.  In  young  adults  the  disease  is  often  met 
with  associated  with  dyspepsia  and  derangement  of  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, or  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  heat,  or  from  want  of  proper  cleanli- 

TICSS. 

The  favourite  seats  of  acne  are  the  face,  back,  and  shoulders,  where 
the  sebaceous  glands  are  largest  and  most  active. 

Treatment. — Improve  the  general  health ;  treat  symptoms  as  they 
occur  ;  evacuate  the  folHcles  by  friction  or  pressure  ;  and  use  stimulatmg 
applications.  Sulphur  ointment  and  soft  soap  are  useful  locally,  and 
the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is  often 
followed  by  good  results. 

MoUuscum  contagiosum. — In  this  disease  there  are  numerous 
snmll  pedunculated  or  sessile  tumours  on  the  skin,  vaiying  in  size  from 
a  pin's  head  to  a  large  pea  or  even  a  bean.    On  the  summit  of  each 
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be  seen  the  depressed  f  erture  of  the  MH*  t^^^^^^^^^^^ 

intercourse  with  a  woman  who  had  some  oi  uaebc 

"""t^ent  -When  recent,  the  glands  may.  be  readily  squeezed  out 

paiitic  disease  co„.s.s  of  si^^^^^^ 

'"TSiSl?-TTe -hair  should  be  cut  close  and  epilated  early,  and 

if  IrppuraSn  have  taken  place,  small  f-fi-^  at  t.^  ^eat 
Pnilition  the  disease  may  at  once  be  cured,  or  at  least  greatly 
Checked  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  good  effects  so  long  as  the 
hafrs  ren^ain  to  keep  up  the  irritation.  Tonics  and  arsemc  in  some  form 
will  nlso  be  found  useful  in  the  later  stages.  . 
^Xanthelasma  or  Vitiligoidea  is  due  to  f -^nv infiltJation 
thplinm  lining  the  sebaceous  follicles,  accompamed  by  a  fatty  mfiltration, 
Ind  r  Ss    o r^ight-c  pigment.    It  occurs  m  two  forms 

?he  flanelntthe  tuba'ous,  and  presents  itself  in  little  yellow  patches 
fspecSJ;  aSout  the  upper  Eyelids,  but  it  may  be  found  on  any  part  o 
the  face  limbs,  or  palms.    It  is  said  never  to  occur  m  diildren,  but 
I  case  has  been  met  with  at  University  College  Hospital,  ^  which  a 
A-     \  .Z^r^uch  like  acute  general  xanthelasma  had  shown  itself  m  a 
yt^SreliJ^  olT'^Ith  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox 

under  the  term  Xanthelasmotdca. 
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Abdomen,  general  and  local  enlargements 
of  the,  ii,  97. 

 physical  examination  of  the,  ii,  93- 

Abdominal  aneurism,  ii,  242. 

 perforations  and  ruptures,  ii,  106. 

 typhus.    See  Typhoid  fever. 

 walls,  rheumatism  of,  i,  249. 

Abrasion,  i,  50. 

Abscess,  i,  49 ;  cerebral,  ii,  399  ;  hepatic, 

ii,  196  ;  renal,  ii,  269  ;  retro-pharyn- 
geal,  i,  329. 
Absorbent  system,  diseases  of  the,  n,  290. 
Acephalocyst,  ii,  205,  208. 
Achorion  Schonleinii,  ii,  476. 
Achromatopsia,  ii,  373. 
Acne,  ii,  478. 
Acupuncture,  i,  36. 
Addison's  disease,  ii,  238. 
Adenie,  ii,  304. 
Adenitis,  ii,  300. 
Adherent  pericardium,  ii,  38. 
Adhesive  phlebitis,  ii,  90. 
Ad)mamic  fever,  i,  82. 
^sthesiometer,  ii,  313. 
Etiology,  i,  2,  4.  _ 
Ague,  i,  225  ;  symp. ,  tb.  ;  description  of 
a  fit,  226  ;  temp. ,  227  ;  urine,  ib.  ; 
varieties,  ib.  ;  treat.,  228. 
Albumen,  tests  for,  ii,  248. 
Albuminoid  disease,  i,  74. 
 of  glands,  ii,  299. 

 of  intestines,  ii,  167. 

.  liver,  ii,  204. 

 kidney,  ii,  285. 

 spleen,  ii,  233. 

Albuminuria,  ii,  261. 

Alcoholism,  ii,  384. 

Algide  cholera,  i,  196. 

Alopecia  areata,  ii,  477. 

Alveolar  cancer,  i,  291. 

Amaurosis  in  lead-poisoning,  ii,  390. 

Amoeboid  leucocytes,  i,  46. 

Amnesia,  ii,  346. 

Amphoric  breathing,  i,  359. 

 echo,  i,  344,  365. 

 riles,  i,  362. 

 resonance,  i,  354,  364. 

Amygdalitis,  i,  321. 


Amyloid  degeneration,  i,  74. 
Anaemia,  i,  13  >.  ">  ^2. 

 cerebral,  ii,  405. 

 of  the  disc,  ii,  316, 

AncEsthesia,  ii,  339. 
Anasarca,  i,  29.  .    ,  ■ 

Anatomy,  morbid  or  pathological,  1,  2. 
Aneurism,  abdominal,  ii,  242. 

 of  arteries,  ii,  73. 

 cardiac,  ii,  58. 

 of  arteries  of  brain,  ii,  423. 

 thoracic,  ii,  74- 

Angeioleucitis,  ii,  300. 

Angina  pectoris,  ii,  24  ;  pseudo-,  26.. 

 maligna,  i,  325. 

 simplex,  i,  320. 

Anidrosis,  ii,  477. 
Anorexia,  ii,  112. 
Aortic  murmurs,  ii,  16. 

 obstruction,  ii,  45- 

 regurgitation,  ii,  46. 

Aortitis,  ii,  71. 
Aphasia,  ii,  346. 
Apheemia,  ii,  346. 
Aphonia,  hysterical,  i,  388. 
Apneumatosis,  i,  433. 
Apnoea,  i,  13,  365,  366. 
Apoplectic  diseases,  ii,  406 ;  diag.  of,  11,. 
415;  prog.,  417  ;  feat.,  418- 

 seizure,  ii,  324. 

Apoplexy,  i,  37  ;  ii,  323  ;  pulmonary,  i, 
404  ;  sanguineous,  ii,  406. 

Aphthous  stomatitis,  i,  310. 

Appetite,  disorders  of,  ii,  1 12. 

Arteries,  clinical  phenomena  connected 
with,  ii,  4;  diseases  of,  ii,  71. 

 exam,  of,  ii,  18. 

 fatty  degeneration  of,  ii,  72. 

 thrombosis  of,  ii,  91. 

Arteritis,  ii,  71. 

Arthritis  deformans,  i,  251. 

Articular  gout,  i,  254. 

 rheumatism,  acute,  i,  240 ;  chronic, 

247-  ..  „ 

Ascaris  lumbricoide.s,  11,  181. 

 mystax,  ii,  176. 

Ascites,   i,   29;  ii,   108;  symp.,  i7>,  y 

phys.  signs,  109;  treat.,  iii. 

I  I 
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Asiatic  cholera,  i,  196. 
Asphyxia,  i;  13,  366. 
Aspiiateur,  use  of  the,  i,  344. 
Asthenia,  i,  13. 
Asthenic  fever,  i,  82. 
Asthma,  i,  428. 

 bronchial,  i,  428. 

 cardiac,  ii,  2. 

 diaphragmatic,  i,  433. 

 spasmodic,   i,  428;  symp.,  429; 

diag.,  431  ;  treat.,  ib. 
Atavism,  i,  7. 
Ataxic  fever,  i,  82. 
Atelectasis,  i,  433. 
Atheroma,  ii,  71. 
Atonic  dyspepsia,  ii,  124. 
Attrition  sounds,  i,  362. 
Atrophy,  i,  61. 

 of  arteries,  ii,  73- 

 of  the  heart,  ii,  54;  brown,  i,  73. 

 of  the  liver,  ii,  203  ;  acute  yellow, 

ii,  201  ;  chronic,  ii,  211. 

 of  the  optic  disc,  ii,  318. 

 of  the  pancreas,  ii,  236. 

 of  skin,  ii,  471,  472. 

 progressive  muscular,  ii,  443. 

Aura  hysterica,  ii,  373. 
Auscultation,  i,  344,  356. 
 of  the  heart,  ii,  11. 


Basedow's  disease,  ii,  309. 
Basic  impulse,  ii,  9. 
Bell's  palsy,  ii,  334- 
Bell-sound,  i,  344,  365. 
Bile-ducts,  inflammation  of,  ii,  199. 
Biliary  calculi,  ii,  218  ;  colic,  219. 
Bladder,  distended,  ii,  260. 

 inflammation  of,  ii,  297. 

 worm,  ii,  177. 

Blood,  abnormal  conditions  of  the,  ii, 
81. 

 detennination  of,  i,  25. 

Blood-concretions,  intra-cardiac,  ii,  88. 
Blood-letting,  i,  57. 
Blood-vessels,  diseases  of,  ii,  71. 
Blowing  breathing,  i,  358. 
Bloody  flux,  ii,  156. 
Blue  disease,  ii,  69. 
Borborygmi,  ii,  1 13. 
Bothriocephalus  cordatus,  ii,  176. 

 latus,  ii,  177.  179- 

Brain  and  membranes,  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the,  ii,  393. 
 adventitious  growths  in  con- 
nection with,  ii,  421. 

 cancer  of  the,  ii,  422. 

 chronic  diseases  of  the,    ii,  419; 

diag.,  prog.,  and  treat.,  426. 

 hypertrophy  of  the,  ii,  426. 

■   sarcoma  of,  ii,  422. 

 sclerosis  of,  ii,  435- 


Brain,  syphilitic  disease  of  the,  ii,  422. 

 tubercle,  ii,  422. 

Break-bone  fever,  i,  214. 

Breath-sounds,  i,  356. 

Bright's  disease,  acute,  ii,  273  ;  treat., 

277';  chronic,  ii,  278  ;  diag.,  prog.,  and 

treat.,  286. 

 changes  in  vessels  in,  ii,  73. 

Bronchi,  diseases  of  the,  i,  391. 
Bronchial  asthma,  i,  428. 

 breathing,  i,  356,  358. 

  catarrh,  acute,  i,  391  ;  chronic, 

398. 

 phthisis,  ii,  306. 

Bronchiectasis,  i,  402. 

Bronchitis,    acute,    catarrhal,   i,    391  ; 

symp.,  393  ;  diag.,  396,  476 ;  treat., 

396. 

—  chronic,  i,  398  ;  phys.  signs,  399  ; 
prog.,  400;  treat.,  ib. 

 capillary,  i,  393. 

— —  epidemic,  i,  395. 

 mechanical,  i,  395. 

•  •  plastic  or  croupous,  i,  401. 

 primary,  i,  393. 

 secondary,  i,  394. 

Bronchocele,  ii,  308. 
Bronchorrhoea,  i,  399. 
Bronchophony,  i,  363. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  i,  415- 
Brow-ague,  ii,  344. 
"Bruit  de  pot  fele,"  i,  354. 
"Bufiy-coat,"  i,  82. 
Bulbar  paralysis,  ii,  442. 
Bulimia,  ii,  113. 

Bullous  inflammations  of  skin,  ii,  459- 


Cachexia,  i,  78- 

Cjecum,  inflammation  of,  ii,  151. 
Calcareous  degeneration,  i,  69. 

Calcification,  i,  69  ;  of  tubercle,  284  ;  of 
arteries,  ii,  73- 

Calculus,  urinary,  ii,  293. 

Cancer,  i,  290;  anat.  char.,  ib.  ;  struc- 
ture, 291  ;  path.,  293  ;  symp.,  294. 

 of  the  brain,  ii,  422. 

 of  the  gall-bladder,  ii,  217. 

 of  the  glands,  ii,  307. 

 of  the  intestines,  ii,  165. 

 of  the  kidney,  ii,  289. 

 of  the  liver,  ii,  209. 

 of  the  lungs,  i,  459. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  i,  333. 

 of  the  peritoneum,  ii,  205. 

 of  the  spleen,  ii,  234. 

 of  the  stomach,  ii,  133. 

Cancroid,  i,  291. 

Cancrum  oris,  i,  311. 

Capillaiy  bronchitis,  i,  393. 

 congestion,  i,  27. 

Carcinoma,  i,  290. 
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Cardiac  affections,  chronic,  general  diag. 

of,  ii,  60;  prog.,  61  ;  treat.,  64. 
Cardiac  aneurism,  ii,  58. 

 asthma,  ii,  2. 

 dyspnoea,  ii,  2. 

 enlargement,  ii,  48. 

 impulse,  ii,  8. 

 murmurs,  ii,  14. 

 percussion,  ii,  iSi- 

 region,  changes  in,  ii,  7. 

 peculiar  sensations  over,  n, 


10. 


sounds,  ii,  1 1. 
•  thrombosis,  ii,  88. 


Cardialgia,  ii,  112 
Cardiograph,  the,  ii,  6. 
Cardio-sphygmograph,  u,  7. 
Camification,  i,  433. 
Caseation,  i,  66  ;  of  tubercle,  284. 
Case-taking,  method  of,  i,  14. 
Casts,  ii,  257. 
Catalepsy,  ii,  378. 
Catarrh,  i,  371- 
 bronchial,  acute,  i,  391 

398. 

 enteric,  11,  151- 

 epidemic,  i,  193- 

  gastric,  ii,  125,  129. 

 intestinal,  ii,  151. 

 chronic,  ii,  151- 

•  laryngeal,  acute,  i,  377  5  chronic, 


chronic. 


383-  ^  . 
 pharyngeal,  acute,  i,  320  ;  chronic, 

327- 

 vesical,  11,  297. 

Catarrhal  inflammation,  i,  52 ;  of  skm,  11, 

456.       ,  .  .  , 
 bronchitis,  1,  391. 

 larj-ngitis,  i,  377- 

 pharyngitis,  i,  320. 

 pneumonia,  i,  4IS;  diag.,  476. 

 stomatitis,  i,  310. 

 tracheitis,  i,  377. 

Causation  of  disease,  i,  4. 
Cavernous  breathing,  i,  358. 

 rales,  i,  362. 

Cell-proliferation,  i,  47. 
Cephalodynia,  i,  248. 
Cephalalgia,  ii,  319. 
Cerebral  abscess,  ii,  399. 

 anrcmia,  ii,  405. 

 congestion  or  hyperemia,  ii,  404. 

 diseases,  chronic,  diag.,  ii,  426 ; 

prog.,  427  ;  treat ,  16. 

 embolism  and  thrombosis,  11,  411. 

 hemorrhage,  ii,  406;  symp.,  408. 

 inflammations,  acute,  ii,  393  5  c^'^ig-) 

prog.,  and  treat.,  401. 

 sclerosis,  ii,  435- 

 softening,  ii,  41 1 ;  chronic,  421. 

 tumour,  ii,  421.  ' 

 vomiting,  ii,  117. 

Cerebritis,  acute,  ii,  399;  treat.,  402. 


Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  epidemic,  i, 
220;  diag.,  239. 

 sclerosis,  ii,  431- 

Cestodes,  description  of,  ii,  178. 

Charbon,  i,  209. 

Cheesy  degeneration,  i,  66. 

Chest,  physical  examination  of,  i,  339- 

 shape  of,  i,  345- 

 deformities  of,  i,  346. 

Chest-walls,  rheumatism  of,  i,  249. 

Cheyne's  symptom,  ii,  2. 

Chicken-pox,  i,  17 1. 

Child-crowing,  i,  387. 

Chloasma  uterinum,  ii,  474- 

Chlorosis,  ii,  82. 

Cholagogues,  ii,  225. 

Cholelithiasi;,  ii,  218. 

Cholesteatoma  of  brain,  ii,  423. 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  algide,  or  malignant,  i, 
196;  anat.  char.,  197;  symp.,  19S; 
comp.  and  seq.,  201 ;  var.,  202;  path., 
ib.;  prog.,  203;  treat.,  204. 

 diag.  of,  i,  238. 

 morbus,  i,  196. 

Choleraic  diarrhoea,  i,  202. 

Cholerine,  i,  202. 

Chondroid  cancer,  i,  291. 

Chorea,  ii,  379. 

Chronic  ulcer  of  stomach,  11,  130. 
Chylous  urine,  ii,  256,  263. 
Chyluria,  ii,  263. 

Circulatory  organs,  diseases  ot  ttie,  clinical 
characters  ii,  I  ;  physical  exam.,  of,  6. 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  ii,  211. 

 of  lung,  i,  417. 

Cirrhotic  kidney,  ii,  282. 
Clavus,  ii,  471. 

Clergyman's  sore  throat,  i,  320. 
Clinical  examination,  i,  13. 

 history,  i,  2.  . 

investigation  of  febrile  diseases,  i. 


107. 
Cold,  a,  i,  371. 

Colic,  biliary  or  hepatic,  n,  219. 

 intestinal,  ii,  144. 

 nephritic,  ii,  295. 

Colitis,  ii,  152. 
Colloid  cancer,  i,  291. 

 degeneration,  i,  74. 

Colloid  in  the  omentum,  ii,  105. 
Coma,  i,  13 ;  ii,  322. 
Comedo,  ii,  478. 
Complications,  i,  13.^ 
Congenital  diseases,  i,  7. 
 syphilis,  i,  277. 

Congestion,  i,  25 ;  active,  i/>. ;  mechanical 
or  venous,  26  ;  passive  or  capillary,  27. 

 cerebral,  ii,  404. 

 laiyngeal,  i,  374,  383- 

 of  the  liver,  ii,  194. 

— : —  of  the  spleen,  ii,  230. 

 pulmonaiy,  i,  403. 

 renal,  ii,  268. 
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Congestion,  spinal,  ii,  431. 
Constipation,  ii,  145  ;  symp.,  146  ;  treat., 
ib. 

Constitutional  diseases,  i,  78,  240. 

 syphilis,  i,  275. 

Contagion,  i,  94 ;  origin,  modes  of  pro- 
pagation, &c.,  95 ;  degrees,  97  ;  nature, 
98 ;  effects,  loi  ;  elimination,  102. 

Contagious  fevers,  hygienic  treatment  of, 
i,  105. 

Continued  fever,  i,  1 14. 

 type  of  fever,  i,  81. 

Convulsions,  ii,  328. 

Cord,  diseases  of,  ii,  427. 

Corn,  ii,  471. 

Cornitication,  i,  284. 

Coryza,  i,  371. 

Cough,  i,  337,  367. 

Coup  de  soleil,  ii,  392. 

Covsfpox,  i,  167. 

Cramp  of  the  stomachy  ii,  1 16. 

Crepitant  rhonchi,  i,  360. 

Crisis,  i,  i8i. 

Croup,  spasmodic,  i,  387 ;  spurious,  ib.  ; 

treat.,  388. 
 true,   i,    378 ;  membranous,  ib.  ; 

treat.,  380. 
Croupous  bronchitis,  i,  401. 

 inflammation,  i.,  52. 

 laryngitis,  i,  374. 

 pneumonia,  diag.  of,  i,  476. 

 stomatitis,  i,  310. 

Cruveilhier's  paralysis,  ii,  443. 
Cry  fremitus,  i,  35 1  ;  resonance,  363. 
Crystalline  pock,  i,  161. 
Cutaneous  erysipelas,  i,  176. 

 inflammation,  i,  51. 

Cutis  anserina,  i,  144. 
Cyanosis,  ii,  69. 
Cynanche  laiyngea,  i,  377. 

 maligna,  i,  325. 

 pharyngea,  i,  320. 

 tonsillaris,  i,  321. 

 trachealis,  i,  378. 

Cystic  cancer,  i,  291. 

 disease  of  kidney,  ii,  290. 

Cysticercus,  ii,  177. 

 of  brain,  ii,  423. 

Cystitis,  ii,  297. 


Dandy  fever,  i,  214. 

Defervescence,  i,  81. 

Degeneration,  fatty,  i,  64 ;  caseous,  66 ; 
mineral,  69;  fibroid,  71  ;  pigmentaiy, 
ib.  ;  mucoid,  73;  colloid,  74;  albu- 
minoid, ib. 

Delirium,  ii,  322. 

 tremens,  ii,  385. 

Delitescence,  i,  48. 

Dengue,  i,  214;  diag.,  239. 

Derbyshire  neck,  ii,  308. 


Dermatophyte  afl"ections,  ii,  475. 
Dermatozoic  ditto,  474. 
Descending  optic  neuritis,  ii,  317. 
Desquamative  nephritis,  acute,  ii,  273, 

 chronic,  ii,  281. 

DeteiTnination  of  blood,  i,  25. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  i,  306. 

 melHtus,  i,  295  ;  symp.,  300 ;  diag., 

303  ;  treat.,  ib. 
Diagnosis,  i,  2 ;  general  remarks  on,  i, 

18. 

 of  acute  specific  fevers,  i,  231. 

Diagnostic  table  of  principal  fevers,  i, 

234-237. 
Diaphragmatic  asthma,  i,  433. 
Diarrhoaa,  ii,  148  ;  summer,  i,  202. 
Diathesis,  scrofulous  or  strumous,  i,  287. 
Diathetic  diseases  of  skin,  ii,  469. 
Dietetic  treatment,  i,  24. 
Digitalis  in  cardiac  diseases,  ii,  65. 
Dilatation  of  bronchi,  i,  402. 

 of  oesophagus,  i,  334. 

 of  stomach,  ii,  135. 

Diphtheria,  i,  178;  symp.,  180;  forms 

of,  181  ;  complications,  182 ;  treat., 

184  ;  diag.,  238. 
Diphtheritic  inflammation,  i,  52. 

 paralysis,  i,  183. 

 stomatitis,  i,  310. 

Disc,  optic,  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 

of,  ii,  316. 
Disease,  causation  of,  i,  2,  4  ;  definition, 

i,  I  ;  mode  of  invasion,  course,  &c., 

i,  12. 

Diseases,  nomenclature  of,  i,  78. 
Disseminated  paralysis,  ii,  331. 

 sclerosis,  ii,  440. 

Distoma  crassum,  ii,  1 76. 

 hepaticum,  ii,  189. 

 heterophyes,  ii,  176. 

Dochmius  duodenalis,  ii,  176. 
Dorsodynia,  i,  248. 

Dropsy,  i,  29  ;  spurious,  ib.  ;  path,  con- 
ditions producing,  30 ;  causes,  31  ; 
symp.,  32  ;  diag.,  33  ;  orig.  seat,  and 
extent,  ib.  ;  treat.,  34. 

 of  the  gall  bladder,  ii,  217. 

 of  kidney,  ii,  292. 

 ovarian,  i,  29 ;  ii,  1 10. 

 of  the  peritoneum,  ii,  108. 

 of  the  pleura,  i,  473. 

 pericardial,  ii,  38. 

Dropsical  fluid,  i,  29. 

Duchenne's  paralysis,  ii,  449. 

Duodenitis,  ii.  I  S  i- 
Dynamometer,  ii,  313. 

Dysaesthesia,  ii,  341. 

Dysentery,  ii,  156;  symp.,  158;  treat., 
161. 

Dysidrosis,  ii,  477. 

Dyspepsia,  ii,  121 ;  symp.,  122;  varieties, 

123  ;  treat.,  140. 
  acute,  ii,  123. 
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Dyspepsia,  atonic,  124. 

 chronic,  124. 

 irritative,  124. 

 nervous,  125. 

Dyspnoea,  i,  365  ;  inspiratory,  i,  350 ; 
cardiac,  ii,  2. 


Ecchymosis,  i,  37. 
Echinococcus  hominis,  ii,  205. 
Eclampsia,  ii,  328. 
Ecstacy,  ii,  378. 
Ecthyma,  ii,  463. 
Eczema,  ii,  456. 
Effusion,  i,  48. 

Elephantiasis  arabum,  ii,  471. 

Emboli,  origin  of,  and  anatomical  changes 

resulting  from,  ii,  92. 
Embolic  abscess,  ii,  92. 
Embolism,  ii,  87,  92. 

 cerebral,  ii,  411. 

 renal,  ii,  268. 

 splenic,  ii,  230. 

Emesis,  ii,  116. 

Emphysema,  interstitial  or  interlobular, 

i,  427. 

 of  Imigs,  i,  421. 

 vesicular,  i,  421  ;  anat.  char.,  424  ; 

symp.,  425  ;  phys.  signs,  426  ;  treat., 

427. 

Empysema,  i,  464. 
Encephalitis,  ii,  399. 
Encephaloid  cancer,  i,  291. 
Endarteritis  deformans,  ii,  71. 
Endemic  diseases,  i,  103. 
Endocardial  murmurs,  ii,  7)  14- 
Endocarditis,  acute,  ii,  39  ;  treat.,  41. 

 chronic,  ii,  40. 

English  cholera,  i,  202. 
Enlarged  liver,  ii,  2lo. 
Enteralgia,  ii,  144. 
Enteric  catarrh,  ii,  151. 

 fever,  i,  124. 

Enteritis,  ii,  151. 
Epidemic  catarrh,  i,  193. 
Epidemics,  i,  103  ;  laws  of,  ib. 

 prevention  of,  i,  105. 

Epigastric  impulse,  ii,  9. 
Epilepsy,  ii,  363  ;  symp.,  364  ;  stages  of 
attack,  365  ;  treat.,  367. 

 gravior,  365  ;  mitior,  364. 

Epileptiform  hysteria,  ii,  375. 
Epistaxis,  i,  37. 

Epithelioma — epithelial  cancer,  i,  291. 
Equinia,  i,  207. 

 mitis,  i,  209. 

Erratic  erysipelas,  i,  176. 
Eructation,  ii,  113. 

Eiysipelas,  i,  172  ;  symp.,  174;  van,  176; 
treat,  ib. 

 diagnosis  of,  i,  234,  236. 

Erythema,  ii,  454. 


Erythematous  inflammations,  ii,  453. 
Essential  fever,  i,  79. 

 paralysis  of  children,  ii,  445. 

Etiology.    See  Etiology. 
Examination,  physical,  general  remarks 
on,  i,  15. 

Examination  of  patients,  mode  of,  &c.,  i, 
17- 

Exanthemata,  acute,  1,  79. 
Excoriation,  i,  5°- 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  309. 
Expectoration,  i,  337. 
Extravasation,  i,  37. 
Exudation,  i,  48. 
Eye,  paralysis  of,  ii,  336. 


Facial  erysipelas,  i,  176. 

 paralysis,  ii,  334. 

Fainting,  ii,  27. 
Falling  sickness,  ii,  363. 
Famine  fever.    See  Relapsing  fever. 
Farcy,  i,  207  ;  diag.,  238. 

 buttons  and  buds,  i,  209. 

Fatty  degeneration,  i,  64. 

 of  heart,  ii,  55. 

 of  arteries,  ii,  72. 

 disease  of  the  heart,  ii,  55. 

 infiltration,  i,  67. 

 of  heart,  ii,  55. 

 kidney,  ii,  285. 

 liver,  ii,  203. 

 metamorphosis,  i,  62 ;  of  heart,  ii, 

■  55- 

Febricula,  i,  114  ;  diag.  of,  1,  233. 
Febrile  diseases,  clinical  investigation  of 

acute,  i,  107. 
Ferment,  i,  98. 

Fever,  i,  79  ;  phenomena  and  symptoms, 
ib.;  modes  of  temiination,  81  ;  types, 
ib.;  path.,  83  ;  prog.,  87  ;  treat.,  ib. 

 cerebro-spinal,  i,  220. 

 dandy,  i,  214. 

 intermittent,  i,  225. 

 malarial,  i,  222. 

  relapsing,  i,  136. 

 remittent,  i,  229. 

 rheumatic,  i,  240. 

 scarlet,  i,  141. 

 typhoid,  i,  124. 

 typhus,  i,  115. 

Fevers,  diagnostic  table  of,  i,  234. 

Fibrinous  exudation,  i,  48. 

 inflammation,  i,  48. 

Fibroma,  ii,  472. 

Fibroid  degeneration,  i,  71. 

 phthisis,  i,  417,  439. 

Flux,  bloody,  ii,  156. 

Follicular  pharyngitis,  i,  321. 

 sore-throat,  i,  327. 

 stomatitis,  i,  310. 

Folliculitis,  ii,  474. 
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Fomites,  i,  105. 
Fremitus,  i,  351. 

Friction  sounds,  i,  344,  362  ;  ii,  7,  17. 
Fungous  stomatitis,  i,  311. 
Fungus  hsematodes,  i,  291. 


Gall-bladder,  affections  of  the,  ii,  216. 

 stones,  ii,  218;    accumulation  of, 

217;  symp.,  219;  treat.,  227. 
Galloping  consumption,  i,  441. 
Gangrene,  i,  50. 

 of  the  lung,  i,  419. 

Gangrenous  erysipelas,  i,  176. 

 stomatitis,  i,  311. 

Gastralgia,  ii,  115. 

Gastric  affections,  chronic,  general  diag- 
nosis of,  ii,  137  ;  general  prognosis, 
139;  general  treatment,  140. 

 cancer,  ii,  133. 

 catarrh,  acute,  ii,  125  ;  anat.  char., 

126;  symp.,  ib.;  treat.,  128. 

 chronic,  ii,  129. 

  remittent  fever,  ii,  124. 

 ulcer,  ii,  130. 

Gastritis,  acute,  ii,  125. 

 chronic,  ii,  129. 

Gastrodynia,  ii,  115. 

Gastrorrhcea,  ii,  130. 

Gelatiniform  cancer,  i,  291. 

General  paralysis,  ii,  331. 

Germ  theory  of  disease,  i,  99. 

German  measles,  i,  IS5- 

Germination  of  cells,  i,  47. 

Giddiness,  ii,  320. 

Gin-drinker's  liver,  ii,  211. 

Glanders,  i,  207  ;  diag.,  238. 

Glands  of  skin,  affections  of,  ii,  477. 

 absorbent,    diseases    of,    ii,  298  ; 

treat.,  307. 
Glioma  of  brain,  ii,  423. 
Glossitis,  acute,  i,  314;  chronic,  315. 
Glosso-labio-laiyngeal  paralysis,  ii,  442. 
Glottis,  spasm  of  the,  i,  387  ;  oedema  of, 

i,  386. 
Glycosuria,  i,  295. 
Gmelin's  test,  ii,  251. 
Goitre,  ii,  308  ;  exophthalmic,  309. 
Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  i,  251. 
Gout,  i,  252;-  acute,  254;  chronic,  255; 

retrocedent,  256;  diag.,  257;  treat, 

259- 

Granular  liver,  ii,  212. 

 kidney,  ii,  282. 

 sore-throat,  i,  327. 

Gravel,  ii,  293. 

Graves's  disease,  ii,  309. 

Great  vessels,  malformation  of  the,  ii,  69. 

Grey  granulations,  i,  282. 

Gummata,  i,  276. 

Gummatous  hepatitis,  ii,  214. 

Gyngivitis  ulcerosa,  i,  310. 


Hsematemesis,  i,  37  ;  ii,  113,  119  ;  treat., 
121. 

Hsematinuria,  ii,  265. 

HKmatoidine,  i,  72. 

Hasmatoma  in  lungs,  i,  463. 

Hcfimaturia,  i,  37  ;  ii,  264. 

Haemophilia,  i,  38. 

Hremoptysis,  i,  37,  337,  369. 

Htemorrhage,  i,  37  ;  stWol.,  ib;  anato- 
mical characters,  38  ;  classes  of,  37  ; 
symp.,  39  ;  treat,  41. 

 cerebral  and  meningeal,  ii,  406. 

 into  the  lungs,  i,  403. 

 into  the  pleura,  i,  473. 

 intestinal,  ii,  150. 

 pericardial,  ii,  39. 

 pulmonary,  i,  403. 

 spinal,  ii,  432. 

Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  i,  38. 

 infarct,  i,  37  ;  ii,  92. 

 infarction,  ii,  230. 

HKmothorax,  i,  473.- 

Hair-headed  worm,  ii,  176. 

Hassall's  test,  ii,  251. 

Haut  mal,  ii,  365. 

Hay  asthma,  i,  433. 

Headache,  ii,  319. 

Heart,  acute  inflammations  of,  ii,  39. 

.   atrophy  of,  ii,  54  ;  brown,  i,  73. 

 auscultation  of,  ii,  11. 

 chronic  affections  of,  ii,  42  ;  diag., 

60;  prog.,  61  ;  treat,  64. 

 clinical  phenomena  connected  with, 

ii,  I. 

 degenerations  and  new  formations 

in  the  walls  of,  ii,  58. 

 enlargements  of  the,  ii,  48  ;  symp., 

52  ;  phys.  signs,  ib. 

 examination  of,  ii,  7- 

 fatty  disease  of,  ii,  55- 

 gouty,  ii,  56. 

 malformations  of,  11,  69. 

 rupture  of,  ii,  59- 

 sounds  of,  ii,  7> 

Heart,  valves,  &c.  of,  affections  of,  ii,  42- 

Heart-burn,  ii,  112. 

Hectic  type  of  fever,  i,  83. 

Helminthiasis,  ii,  176. 

Hemi-ancesthesia,  ii,  34°- 

Hemichorea,  ii,  381. 

Hemicrania,  ii,  361. 

Hemiplegia,  ii,  331. 

Hepar  adiposum,  ii,  203. 

Hepatalgia,  ii,  189. 

Hepatic  abscess,  ii,  196  ;  treat.,  200. 

 affections,  chronic,   general  diag., 

ii,  221  ;  prog.,  223;  treat,  224. 

 colic,  ii,  219. 

 congestion,  ii,  194. 

 enlargement,  characters  of,  ii,  iSS. 

Hereditary  disease,  i,  6. 

Hernia,  ii,  169. 

Herpes,  ii,  460. 
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Hip-gout,  ii,  344- 
Histologj',  morbid,  i,  2. 
Hob-nailed  liver,  ii,  212. 
Hooping-cough,  i,  189  ;  diag.,  23S. 
Hom-pock,  i,  161. 
Hodgkin's  disease,  ii,  304. 
Hydatid  fremitus,  ii,  94.  95- 

 tumour  of  the  liver,  11,  205;  anat, 

char.,  lb.;  symp.,  208  ;  treat.,  226. 

 tumour  of  brain,  ii,  422. 

 of  kidney,  ii,  290. 

 •  of  spleen,  ii,  234. 

Hydatids  of  livev,  ii,  205. 

 of  lung,  i,  463- 

 of  peritoneum,  ii,  105. 

Hydrtemia,  ii,  81. 
Hydroa,  ii,  462. 

Hydrocele,  i,  30.  ••  a 

Hydrocephalus,  i,  29 ;  acute,  11,  390 ; 

chronic,  424. 
Hydrometria,  i,  30. 
Hydronephrosis,  i,  30  ;  ii,  292. 
Hydropericardium,  i,  29  ;  ii,  38. 
Hydro-pneumothorax,  i,  474. 
Hydrophobia,  i,  210;  diag.,  238. 
Hydrops,  i,  29. 

 vesicae  fellese,  ii,  217. 

Hydrothorax,  i,  29,  4.73. 
Hygienic  treatment,  i,  23. 

 of  contagious  fevers,  1,  105. 

Hypsemia,  ii,  81. 
Hypsesthesia,  ii,  339. 
Hyperemia,  i,  25  ;  ii,  81. 

 cerebral,  ii,  404. 

 of  the  optic  disc,  ii,  316. 

 of  the  liver,  ii,  194. 

 of  the  lungs,  i,  403. 

 of  the  spleen,  ii,  230. 

 renal,  ii,  268. 

Hyperesthesia,  ii,  341. 
Hyperidrosis,  ii,  477- 

Hyperinosis,  ii,  81. 

Hyperplasia,  i,  60. 

Hyperpyrexia,  i,  82. 

Hypertrophy,  i,  60  ;  fatty,  65. 

 of  the  brain,  ii,  426. 

 of  the  glands,  ii,  304. 

 of  the  heart,  ii,  48. 

 of  the  liver,  ii,  203. 

 of  the  pancreas,  ii,  236. 

 of  the  spleen,  ii,  231. 

 of  the  skin,  ii,  471. 

Hypinosis,  ii,  81. 

Hypochondriasis,  ii,  378. 

Hysteria,  ii,  369;  symp.,  371 ;  characters 
of,  ib.  ;  state  in  intervals,  372  ;  treat., 
376- 

Hystero-epilepsy,  11,  375. 


Icterus,  ii,  189. 
Ichthyosis,  ii,  471. 
Idiopathic  fevers,  i,  79. 


Idiopathic  bronchitis,  i,  393- 

 parotitis,  i,  187. 

Idiosyncrasy,  i,  6. 

Impetigo  contagiosa,  ii,  463. 

Indigestion,  ii,  121. 

Induration,  i,  So. 

Infantile  paralysis,  ii,  445. 

Infarction,  hemorrhagic,  u,  230  ;  renal, 

ii,  268. 
Infection,  i,  94. 

Infiltration,  i,  64.  •    , ,  j 

Inflammation,  i,  42  ;  changes  m  blood- 
vessels, &c.,  45;  do.  m  affected 
tissues,  46;  path,  terminations  and 
products,  47  ;  gen.  morbid  anat.,  51  ; 
path.,  53  ;  symp.,  55  5  varieties,  56  ; 
treat.,  ib. 

 of  arteries,  ii,  72. 

 of  the  bile-ducts,  ii,  199  5  treat., 

200. 

 of  the  bladder,  ii,  297. 

 of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  11, 

393  ;  diag.,  401  ;  prog.,  402  ;  treat., 

ib. 

 of  the  bronchi,  1,  391- 

 of  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  u, 

429;  diag.,  432;  prog.,       ;  treat., 

433* 

 ^  of  the  gall-bladder,  ii,  216. 

 of  the  glands,  ii,  300. 

 of  the  heart,  ii,  39- 

 of  the  intestines,  ii,  15 1. 

 of  the  kidney,  ii,  270. 

 of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  i,  374. 

  of  the  liver,  ii,  196  ;  treat.,  200. 

— ^  of  the  lungs,  i,  407. 

 of  the  mouth,  i,  30S. 

 .  of  the  mucous  membranes,  i,  52. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  i,  330. 

 of  the  pancreas,  ii,  236. 

 of  the  pericardium,  ii,  33. 

 of  the  peritoneum,  ii,  98. 

  of  the  pleura,  i,  463. 

 of  the  skin,  i,  51  ;  ii,  453- 

 of  the  spleen,  ii,  230. 

 of  the  stomach,  ii,  125. 

  of  the  throat,  i,  319- 

 of  the  tongue,  i,  314- 

 suppurative,  i,  49. 

Inflammatory  diseases  of  brain,  acute, 
general  diagnosis  of,  ii,  426. 

 exudation,  i,  48. 

Influenza,  i,  193;  symp.,  194;  "i^g., 
238  ;  treat.,  195. 

Inoculated  syphilis,  i,  275. 

Inoculation  of  vaccine-lymph,  1,  167. 

Inorganic  murmurs,  ii,  17. 

Insensibility,  ii,  322. 

Insolation,  ii,  392. 

Insomnia,  ii,  325.  . 

Intercostal  neuralgia,  ii,  344- 

Intermittent  fever,  i,  225  ;  diag.,  239. 

 type  of  fever,  i,  81. 
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Interstitial  absoriDtion,  i,  50 ;  emphy- 
sema, 427;  hepatitis,  ii,  211  ;  nephri- 
tis, chronic,  ii,  282 ;  pneumonia,  i, 
417. 

Intestines,  accumulations  in,  ii,  168. 

 albuminoid  disease  of,  ii,  167. 

 cancer  of  the,  ii,  165. 

 compression  of,  ii,  168. 

 constriction  of,  ii,  168. 

 diseases  of  the,  ii,  112. 

 incarceration  of,  ii,  169. 

 inflammation  of,  ii,  151. 

 intus-susception  of,  ii,  169. 

 invagination,  ii,  169. 

 perforation  of  the,  ii,  106. 

 rotation  of,  ii,  169. 

 scrofulous  disease  of,'  ii,  166. 

 strangulation  of,  ii,  169. 

 stricture  of,  ii,  168. 

 torsion  of,  ii,  169. 

 tubercle  of  the,  ii,  166. 

Intestinal  catarrh,  ii,  151. 

 colic,  ii,  144. 

 haemorrhage,  ii,  150. 

 new  formations  and  ulcerations,  ii, 

163. 

 obstruction,  ii,  168;  anat.  char., 

170;  symp.,  171  ;  diag.,  172;  treat., 
"75- 

 perforation,  ii,  106. 

 worms,  ii,  176  ;  symp.,  182  ;  treat., 

183. 

Introduction,  i,  I. 
Intus-susception,  ii,  169. 
Invagination,  ii,  169. 
Irregular  paralysis,  ii,  331. 
Irritative  dyspepsia,  ii,  124. 
Ischeemia  of  the  optic  disc,  ii,  316. 


Jaundice,  ii,  189;  anat.  char.,  191; 
symp.,  ib.;  diag.,  193;  prog.,  ib.  ; 
treat.,  194. 


Keloid,  ii,  472. 

Kidney,  cancerous  growths  in,  ii,  289  ; 

diag.,  prog.,  and  treat.,  293. 

 cirrhotic,  ii,  282. 

 congestion  of,  ii,  268. 

 cystic  disease  of,  ii,  291  ;  treat., 

293- 

 dropsy  of,  ii,  292. 

 fatty,  ii,  285. 

— —  granular,  contracted,  ii,  282. 

 hydatid  disease  of,  ii,  290. 

 lardaceous  or  albuminoid,  ii,  285. 

 large,  white,  smooth,  ii,  281. 

 movable  or  floating,  ii,  260. 

 parasitic  growths  in,  ii,  290. 

 pelvis  of,  inflammation  of,  ii,  270, 


Kidney,  suppurative  inflammation  of,  ii, 
269;  general  diag.,  prog.,  and  treat., 
ii,  272. 

 tubercle  of,  ii,  290  ;  treat.,  293. 


Lardaceous  disease,  i,  74. 

 of  the  glands,  ii,  306. 

 kidney,  ii,  285. 

 liver,  ii,  204. 

 spleen,  ii,  233. 

Laiyngeal  affections,  chronic,  general 
diagnosis,  treatment,  &c.,  of,  i,  389. 

 catarrh,  i,  377  ;  chronic,  383. 

 paralysis,  i,  388. 

—  perichondritis,  i,  386. 

 sounds,  i,  352,  356. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  i,  387. 

Laryngitis,  acute,  i,  374. 

 acute  catarrhal,  i,  377. 

 chronic,  i,  383. 

 croupous  or  plastic,  i,  378. 

 cedematous,  i,  378. 

Laryngoscope,  uses  of,  i,  338. 

Laiynx,  abscess  of  the,  i,  386. 

 affections  of,  i,  374. 

 exam,  of,  i,  337. 

•  ■  functional  or  nervous  affections  of 

the,  i,  386. 

 morbid  growths  in  the,  i,  385. 

 necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of,  i,  386. 

 ulcers  of  the,  i,  384. 

Lead-poisoning,  ii,  390. 

Leucocytes,  i,  46. 

Leucksemia,  ii,  231. 

Leucocythjemia,  ii,  81,  231. 

Lichen,  ii,  464. 

Liquor  puris,  i,  49. 

Liver,  acute  inflammatony  diseases  of 
the,  ii,  196  ;  diag.,  prog.,  and  treat., 
200. 

 affections,  chronic,  general  diagnosis 

of,  ii,  221  ;  general  prognosis,  223  ; 
general  treatment,  224. 

 albuminoid  disease  of,  ii,  204. 

 and  appendages,  diseases  of,  clinical 

characters,  ii,  187. 

 atrophy  of,  ii,  203,  211. 

 cancerous  growths  of,  ii,  209. 

 chronic  diseases  of,  ii,  203. 

.  i  cirrhosis  of,  ii,  211. 

 congestion  of,  ii,  194. 

 fatty,  ii,  203. 

Liver-fluke,  ii,  189. 

 hydatid  tumour  of  the,  ii,  205. 

 hypertrophy  of,  ii,  203. 

 inflammation  of,  ii,  196. 

■  lardaceous,  ii,  204. 

 syphilitic,  ii,  215. 

 tuberculosis  of,  ii,  216. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  i,  407. 

Lobular  pneumonia,  i,  415. 
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Local  diseases,  i,  78,  308. 

 paralysis,  ii,  331,  334- 

Lock-jaw,  ii,  383. 
Locomotor  ataxy,  ii,  436. 
Lumbago,  i,  249.  , 
Lungs,  brown  induration  of,  1,  405. 

 cancer  of,  i,  459- 

 cirrhosis  of,  i,  417. 

 emphysema  of,  i,  421. 

 gangrene  of,  i,  419. 

 haemorrhage  into,  i,  403. 

 hypersemia  of,  i,  403. 

 inflammation  of,  i,  407. 

 and  pleurEE,   general  diagnosis  of 

affections  of  the,  i,  475- 

 morbid  formations  in,  1,  459,  403- 

Lupus,  ii,  473- 
Lymph,  i,  48. 
Lymphadenoma,  ii,  304. 
Lymphangiectasis,  302. 
Lymphangiectodes,  ii,  302. 
Lymphangitis,  ii,  300. 
Lymphangioma,  ii,  302. 
Lymphatic  dilatation,  ii,  302. 
Lysis,  i,  81. 

Maculse,  i,  117.  118. 

Malaria  or  marsh-miasm,  i,  222  ;  ongm 

and  propagation,  223  ;  nature,  224  ; 

mode  of  entrance,  ib. 
Malignant  disease,  i,  459  5   of  lungs,  1, 

459.  • 

 pustule,  i,  209  ;  diag.,  238. 

 type  of  fever,  i,  83. 

Mania,  ii,  385. 

Marasmus,  i,  63.  .  . 

Measles,  i,  149  5  symp.,  150;  varieties, 
152;  treat.,  ib.;  diag.  of,  1,  234,  236. 

 German,  i,  1 54. 

Mediastinal  tumours,  ii,  80. 
Medullary  cancer,  i,  291. 
Melsena,  i,  37  ;  ii.  i?3.  iSO- 
Melansemia,  i,  72  ;  ii,  82. 
Melancholia,  ii,  385. 
Melanin,  i,  72. 
Melanotic  cancer,  i,  291. 
Meningeal  htemorrhage,  ii,  406. 
Meningitis,  cerebral,  simple  or  primary, 

i'.  393-         .    ,  . 
.  cerebro-spinal,  1,  220. 

 chronic,  ii,  419. 

 rheumatic,  ii,  399. 

 spinal,  ii,  427,  428. 

 tubercular,  ii,  396. 

Menorrhagia,  i,  37. 
Mensuration  of  chest,  i,  342. 
Mercurial  stomatitis,  i,  312. 

 poisoning,  ii,  391. 

 tremors,  ii,  391. 

Metallic  poisoning,  ii,  390. 

 tinkling,  i,  344.  365- 

Metamorphosis,  i,  64 ;  fatty,  1,  65. 


Metastasis,  i,  48, 
Metastatic  erysipelas,  i,  176. 
Miasmatic  diseases,  i,  103. 
Microsporon  furfur,  ii,  47^;  Audouini,  ib. 
Migraine  or  megrim,  ii,  361. 
Miliaria,  ii,  477. 
Miliaiy  erysipelas,  i,  176. 

 tubercle,  i,  280. 

Mineral  degeneration,  i,  69. 
Mitral  murmurs,  ii,  15. 

 obstruction,  ii,  44. 

 regurgitation,  ii,  43. 

Mogigrapliia,  ii,  447. 
MoUuscum  contagiosum,  ii,  478. 

 fibrosum,  ii,  472. 

Moore's  test,  ii,  250. 

Morbid  anatomy,  i,  2. 

Morbilli,  i,  149. 

Morsus,  ii,  474- 

Mortification,  i,  50. 

Motor  paralysis,  ii,  330. . 

Mouth  and  tongue,  diseases  of,  1,  308. 

 ulcers  of,  i,  315. 

Mucin,  i,  48. 
Muco-enteritis,  ii,  151. 
Mucoid  degeneration,  i,  73. 
Mucous  inflammation,  i,  52- 

 membrane  of  throat,  relaxed,  i,  327. 

 rales,  i,  361.  ,  , 

Mulbenyrash,  i,  117,  118;  calculus,  11, 
294. 

Multilocular  hydatid  cyst,  11,  208. 
Mumps,  i,  187  ;  diag.,  238. 
Murmurs,  ii,  7,  14-18,  19. 
Muscular  and  tendinous  rheumatism,  1, 
248. 

 atrophy,  progressive,  u,  443- 

 palsy,  ii,  30. 

 paralysis,  pseudo-hypertrophic,  11, 

449. 

Myalgia,  i,  248;  varieties,  ib.;  treat., 
249. 

Myelitis,  acute,  ii,  429  ;  chronic,  431. 
Myo-carditis,  acute,  ii,  42. 
Myxoma  of  brain,  ii,  423. 


Nasal  diphthei-ia,  i,  182. 
Necrobiosis,  i,  61. 

Necrosisof  the  cartilages  of  larynx,  i,  386. 

Nematodes,  characters  of,  ii,  181. 

Nephritis,  desquamative  or  tubal,  acute, 
ii,  273  ;  chronic,  ii,  281. 

 interstitial,  chronic,  ii,  282. 

 suppurative,  ii,  269. 

Nerve  centres,  sclerosis  of,  ii,  434. 

 localisation  of,  ii,  353. 

 secondary  and  trophic  lesions 

in,  ii,  349. 

 dyspepsia,  ii,  125. 

 system,  diseases  of  the,  clinical  exa- 
mination, ii,  311  ;  phys.  exam.,  313. 

 uses  of  electricity  in,  ib. 
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Neuralgia,  11,  341 ;  varieties,  344  ;  treat., 
345- 

Neuritis,  optic,  11,  317. 
Noma,  i,  311. 

Numerical  hypertrophy,  i,  60. 
Nutmeg  liver,  ii,  195. 


Obsolescence  of  tubercle,  i,  2S4. 

Obstraction,  intestinal,  11,  168. 

 pyloric,  ii,  135. 

Qidema,  1,  29. 

 of  the  disc,  11,  316. 

 glottidis,  1,  386. 

 of  the  lungs,  1,  403. 

Qidematous  erysipelas,  1,  176. 

■        laryngitis,  1,  378. 

CEgophony,  i,  364. 

Qisophaglsmus,  1,  331. 

QEsophagitls,  acute,  i,  330. 

CEsophagiis,  diseases  of,  1,  329. 

 chronic  diseases  of,  1,  331  ;  func- 
tional derangements,  ib.  ;  organic 
diseases,  332;  general  dlag.  and  treat., 
.334- 

Oidium  albicans,  1,  311. 
Oinomanla,  11,  385. 
Ollgocythccmla,  11,  81. 
Omentum,  colloid  in,  11,  105. 
Omodynia,  1,  248. 
Ophthalmoscope,  uses  of,  ii,  316. 
Optic  neuritis,  ii,  317. 
Organs,  inflammation  of,  i,  53. 
Osteoid  cancer,  1,  291. 
Ovarialgia,  11,  373. 
Ovarian  dropsy,  i,  29. 

 tumour,  physical  signs  of,  ii,  110. 

Oxyurls  vermicularis,  11,  181. 


Pachymeningitis,  11,  419. 

Palpitation,  1,  342  ;  il,  7. 

Palpitation,  il,  29;  symp.,  31  ;  treat.,  32. 

Palsy,  muscular,  il,  330  ;  wasting,  443  ; 
Scrivener's,  447. 

Paludal  fevers,  i,  222. 

Pancreas,  diseases  of  the,  ii,  235  ;  mor- 
bid conditions  of,  236. 

Pancreatitis,  il,  236. 

Pandemic  wave,  1,  104. 

Paplllaiy  stomatitis,  1.  310. 

Papular  inflammations  of  skin,  ii,  464. 

Paracentesis,  i,  36. 

 thoracis,  i,  470. 

Partesthesia,  11,  340.' 

Paralysis  agitans,  11,  450. 

 bulbar,  ii,  442. 

 Cniveilhier's,  ii,  443. 

 of  children,  essential,  il,  445. 

 diphtheritic,  i,  183. 

 disseminated,  il,  331. 


Paralysis,  facial,  11,  334. 

 general,  11,  331. 

 glosso-lablo-laryngeal,  11,  442. 

 in  connection  with  the  eye,  ii,  336. 

 laiyngeal,  1,  388. 

 muscular,  ii,  330. 

  of  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  ii,  336. 

 of  oesophagus,  i,  331. 

 of  pharynx,  11,  336. 

 of  tongue,  ii,  336. 

 pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular,  ii, 

449. 

 sensory,  il,  339. 

 spinal,  11,  315,  447. 

 treatment  of,  11,  337. 

 uses  of  electricity  in,  11,  337. 

Paraplegia,  ii,  330,  333. 

Parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin,  11,  474. 

 growths  in  kidney,  ii,  290. 

 stomatitis,  1,  311. 

Parenchymatous  inflammation,  i,  46. 

 of  tongue,  i,  314- 

Paresls,  11,  330. 
Parotid  bubo,  i,  316. 

 chronic  enlargement  of,  i,  317. 

Parotitis,  idiopathic,  1,  187 ;  symptomatic, 
316. 

Paroxysmal  haematinuria,  ii,  265. 
Pathognomonic  symptoms,  i,  11. 
Pathology,  definition,  &c.,  i,  I. 
Pectoriloquy,  1,  364. 
Pedlculus,  11,  474. 
Pemphigus,  il,  460. 
Percussion,  1,  343,  352;  11,  7,  10. 
Perforating  ulcer  of  stomach,  11,  130. 
Perforation,  abdominal,  ii,  106. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  1,  334. 

 in  typhoid  fever,  1,  132. 

Pericardial  dropsy,  11,  38. 

 haemorrhage,  ii,  39. 

 murmurs,  il,  7,  10,  17. 

Pericarditis,  acute,  ii,  33  ;  symp. ,  34 ; 

phys.  signs,  35  ;  treat.,  37. 

 chronic,  11,  38. 

Pericardium,  adherent,  ii,  38. 

 diseases  of,  11,  33. 

Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  i,  386. 
Perl-hepatitis,  ii,  199;  treat.,  200. 
Perinephritis,  ii,  272. 
Perineui'itls,  ii,  318. 
Peritoneum,  diseases  of,  ii,  98. 

  cancer  of,  il,  105. 

 dropsy  of,  11,  108. 

 hydatids  of,  ii,  105. 

  morbid  growths  in,  11,  105. 

 tubercle  of,  ii,  105. 

Peritonitis,  acute,  11,  98;  anat.  char.,  99  ; 

symp.,  100;  var.,  loi  ;  treat.,  102. 

 chronic,.  11,  104;  treat.,  105. 

Perityphlitis,  11,  151. 
Pertussis,  1,  189. 
Pcstis,  1,  215. 
Petechia;,  i,  37. 
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Petechial  hcemorrhage,  i,  ^04. 
Petit  mal,  ii,  364- 
Petrifaction,  i,  69. 
Pettenkofer's  test,  n,  252. 
Pharyngitis,  catarrhal,  1,  320,  327. 

 follicular,  i,  321. 

Pharynx,  paralysis  of  the,  11,  330- 
Phlebitis,  ii,  90. 
Phlebolith,  ii,  91- 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  ii,  90. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  i,  176. 
Phlyctenous  erysipelas,  i,  1 76- 
Phtheiriasis,  ii,  474-  ^,  „ 

Phthisis,  i,  436;  Ktiol.,  tl>.  ;  path.,  43J>- 

 acute,  i,  44^  5  treat.,  442  ;  diag., 

476. 

 bronchial,  ii,  306. 

 chronic,  i,  443  !  symp.,  445  ;  P"ys- 

signs,  448  ;  varieties,  451  ;  diag.,  452  5 
prog.,  16.  ;  treat.,  454. 

 fibroid,  i,  4i7>  439-  . 

  inflammatory  forms  of,  1,  43*- 

Physical  examination  explained,  i,  15. 

 of  the  abdomen,  ii,  93. 

 of  the  chest,  i,  339- 

 of  circulatory  organs,  ii,  6. 

Pigmentary  degeneration,  i,  71. 
 changes  in  skin,  ii,  474. 

Pityriasis,  ii,   468  ;    rubra,  t^>.  ;  versi- 
color, 476. 

Plague,  i,  215  ;  diag.,  239. 

Plaques  molles,  i,  126  ;  dures,  ti>. 

Plastic  bronchitis,  i,  401. 

Plethora,  ii,  81. 

Pleura,  diseases  of,  i,  463. 

 dropsy  of  the,  i,  473-  ^ 

 general  diagnosis  of  affections  ot, 

table,  i,  475.  ,     •  , 

 hsemorrhage  into  the,  1,  473- 

 inflammation  of,  463. 

Pleurisy, i, 463 ;  anat.  char.,  464  ;  symp., 
465;  phys.  signs,  466;  treat.,  469; 
diag.,  476. 
Pleuritic  friction  fremitus,  1,  352. 
Pleurodynia,  i,  249. 
Pleximeter,  i,  343- 
Pneumonia,  i,  407. 

 acute  croupous,  i,  407  5  ^nat.  char., 

408;  symp.,  409;  phys.  signs,  4"  > 
term  and  dur.,  412  ;  prog.,  413;  diag., 
tb.  and  476  ;  treat.,  413. 

 catarrhal,  i,  415  ;  diag.,  476;  treat., 

416. 

 chronic  or  interstitial,  1,  41 7- 

 disseminated  or  lobular,  i,  415. 

 hypostatic,  i,  407. 

 intermittent,  i,  410. 

 latent,  i,  410. 

 lobar,  i,  407. 

 typhoid,  i,  41 1.    _  • 

Pncumo-pericardium,  ii,  39. 
Pneumotiiorax,  i,  474. 
Podagra,  i,  252. 


Polycythsemia,  ii,  81. 
Polydipsia,  i,  306. 
Polyuria,  i, 

Portal  congestion,  ii,  194. 
Pouching  of  oesophagus,  i,  334- 
Prognosis,  i,  2,  20. 
Prolapsus  ani,  ii,  169. 
Prophylaxis,  i,  23. 
Prosopalgia,  ii,  344. 
Prurigo,  ii,  465  ;  senilis,  466. 
Psoriasis,  ii,  467. 
Ptyalism,  i,  317-        ,  ,  , 
Pulmonaiy  artery  and  branches,  throm- 
bosis in,  ii,  89. 

 murmurs,  ii,  16. 

 apoplexy,  i,  404. 

 breathing,  i,  356. 

 collapse,  i,  433. 

 compression,  i,  433. 

 congestion,  i,    403  5  symp.,  400  ; 

phys.  signs,  ib.  ;  prog.,  ib.  ;  treat.,  zb. 

 consumption,  i,  436. 

diseases,  acute,  diagnostic  table  ot 


i,  476.  .     .      ..  c 

 obsti-uction  and  regurgitation,  11,  46- 

 orifice,  disease  at,  ii,  48. 

-  sounds,  i,  352  ;  changes  in,  353. 


Pulse,  the,  ii,  19- 
Purpura,  i,  266. 
Pus,  fomiation  of,  i,  49  >  '^™as  ot,  50. 
Pustule,  malignant,  i,  209.  _ 
Pustular  inflammations  of  skm,  11,  402. 
Putrid  fever,  i,  83. 
Pytemia,  ii;  85. 

Pyeemic  hepatic  abscess,  ii,  197- 

Pyelitis,  ii,  270. 

Pyelo-nephritis,  ii,  271. 

Pyloric  obstruction  or  incompetence,  n, 

I3S- 

Pyonephrosis,  ii,  270. 
Pyrexia,  i,  79. 
Pyrosis,  ii,  1 13. 
Pylhogenic  fever,  i,  124. 
Pyuria,  ii,  262. 


Quartan  ague,  i,  227. 
Quinsy,  i,  321. 
Quotidian  ague,  i,  227. 


Rabies,  i,  210. 

Rachitis,  i,  268  ;  symp.,  271;  treat., 
273. 

Rales,  i,  344,  359!  classification  of, 
360. 

Red  seflening  of  brain,  11,  412. 

Regurgitation  of  food,  ii,  113. 

Relapsing  fever,  i,  136  ;  symp.,  137  ;  re- 
lapse, 139;  comp.  and  scq.,  ib. ;  treat., 
140. 

 diagnosis  of,  1,  234,  236. 
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Relapsing  type  of  fever,  i,  82. 
Relaxed  mucous  membrane,  i,  327. 
Remittent  fever,  i,  229  ;  diag.,  239. 

 type  of  fever,  i,  81. 

Renal  abscess,  ii,  269. 

 •  calculus,  ii,  293. 

 casts,  ii,  257. 

 congestion,  ii,  268. 

 embolism,  ii,  268. 

 infarction,  ii,  268. 

 tumour,  ii,  259. 

Resolution,  i,  47. 

Respiration,  movements  of,  i,  348 ;  sounds 
of.  344,  357- 

Respiratory  organs,  diseases  of  the,  clini- 
cal characters,  i,  336. 

Retching,  ii,  116. 

Retinitis,  ii,  318. 

Retrocedent  gout,  i,  256. 

Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  i,  329. 

Rheumatism,  i,  240;  diag.,  257,  258. 

 acute  articular,  i,  240. 

 chronic  articular,  i,  247. 

 gonorrhceal,  i,  250. 

 muscular,  i,  248. 

Rheumatic  fever,  i,  240;  setiol.,  ib. ;  anat. 
char.,  241  ;  symp.,  ib. ;  comp.,  2425 
treat.,  244. 

Rheumatic  meningitis,  ii,  399. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis,  i,  251;  diag.,  257, 
258. 

Rhonchal  fremitus,  i,  352. 

Rhonchi,  i,  344,  359,  360. 

Rickets,  i,  268. 

Ringworm,  ii,  476. 

Rose,  the,  i,  172. 

Roseola,  ii,  455. 

Rotation  of  iiitestines,  ii,  169. 

Rotheln,  i,  154. 

Round  worm,  ii,  176. 

Rubeola,  i,  149. 

 notha,  i,  154. 

Rupia,  ii,  469. 

Ruptures,  abdominal,  ii,  106. 
 of  heart,  ii,  59. 


St.  Anthony's  fire,  i,  172. 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  ii,  379. 
Salivary  glands,  diseases  of,  i,  308. 
Salivation,  i,  317. 
Sanguineous  apoplexy,  ii,  406. 
Sarcina  ventriculi,  ii,  113. 
Sarcoma  of  brain,  ii,  422. 
Saturnism,  ii,  390. 
Scabies,  ii,  474. 
Scalp,  rheumatism  of,  i,  248, 
Scapulodynia,  i,  248. 
Scarification,  i,  36. 

Scarlatina,  Scarlet  fever,  i,  141  ;  symp., 
143;  stages,  id.  ;  van,  145  ;  comp. and 
seq.,  146;  prog.,  147  j  treat,  148; 
diag.  of,  234,  236. 


Sciatica,  ii,  344. 
Scirrhus  cancer,  i,  290. 

 of  pancreas,  ii,  237. 

Sclerosis  of  nerve-centres,  ii,  434 ;  treat. 
443- 

Scorbutus,    i,  262;   anat.    char.,  id.; 

symp.,  263.;  diag.,  264;  treat.,  id. 
Scrivener's  palsy,  ii,  447. 
Scrofulosis,  i,  280. 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  i,  287. 

 disease  of  the  glands,  ii,  306. 

 of  the  intestines,  ii,  166. 

Scurvy,  i,  262. 

Sea-sickness,  ii,  117. 

Seat  worm,  ii,  176. 

Sebaceous  g:lands,  diseases  of,  ii,  478. 

Seborrhoea,  ii,  478. 

Secondary  fever,  i,  79. 

Semeiology,  i,  2,  11. 

Sensoiy  paralysis,  ii,  339. 

Septic  fever,  i,  83. 

Septicaemia,  ii;  85. 

Sequete,  i,  13. 

Serous  inflammations,  i,  51. 

Serum,  i,  48. 

Shaking  palsy,  ii,  450. 

Sick-headache,  ii,  361. 

Simple  eiysipelas,  i,  176. 

Skin,  diseases  of  the,  ii,  451. 

 diathetic  diseases  of,  ii,  469. 

 hypertrophies  and  atrophies  of,  ii, 

471- 

 inflammation  of,  i,  51. 

 inflammatory  diseases  of,  ii,  453  ; 

bullous,  459  ;  catarrhal,  456  ;  eiythe- 

matous,  453  ;  papular,  464 ;  pustular, 

462 ;  squamous,  466. 

 new  formations  of,  ii,  472. 

 pigmentaiy  changes  of,  ii,  474. 

 parasitic  diseases  of,  ii,  474. 

Sleep,  disorders  of,  ii,  325. 

Small-pox,  i,  155 ;  anat.  char.,  156;  symp., 

157;  eruption,  158;  secondaiy  fever, 

160  ;  varieties,  id. ;  inoculated,   162  ; 

after  vaccination,  id.  ;  comp.  and  seq., 

id.;  prog.,  163;  treat.,  164. 

 diagnosis  of,  i,  234,  236. 

Soft  cancer,  i,  291. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  acute,  ii,  413  ; 

chronic,  421. 

 of  spinal  cord,  ii,  431. 

 of  tissue  of  heart,  ii,  58. 

Somnambulism — somniloquism,  ii,  326. 

Somnolence,  ii,  325. 

Sore-throat,  relaxed,  i,  320 ;  hospital, 

id.  ;    sloughing,  25  ;    granular,  327  ; 

follicular,  327. 
Sounds  of  the  heart,  ii,  11. 
Spanasmia,  ii,  82. 
.Spasm  of  the  glottis,  i,  387. 

 of  oesophagus,  i,  331.  i 

 of  the  stomach,  ii,  116. 

Spasmodic  asthma,  i,  428. 
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Spasmodic  croup,  i,  387. 

Spasms,  ii,  328. 

Specific  fevers,  acute,  i,  79. 

 diseases,  i,  4;  diagnosis  of,  1,  231. 

Sphygmograph,  description  of  the,  11,  20 ; 
uses,  23. 

Sphygmographic  tracings,  ii,  20,  21. 
Spinal  cord  and  membranes,  diseases  of, 

ii,  427  ;  diag.,  432  ;  treat,  of,  433. 

 adventitious  growths  in,  ii,  432. 

 congestion,  ii,  431. 

 hfemorrhage,  ii,  432. 

 meningitis,  acute,  ii,  427. 

 chronic,  ii,  428. 

 paralysis,  ii,  315,  447. 

 sclerosis,  ii,  438. 

 softening,  ii,  431. 

Spleen,  diseases  of  the,  ii,  228 ;  general 

diag.,  prog.,  and  treat.,  234. 

 congestion  of,  ii,  230. 

 hypertrophy  of,  ii,  231. 

 rare  morbid  conditions  of,  233. 

Splenic  cachexia,  ii,  228. 

 tumour,  ii,  229. 

Splenification  of  lung,  i,  404. 
Splenitis,  ii,  230. 
Sporadic  cholera,  i,  202. 

 diseases,  i,  103. 

Sputa,  i,  337. 

Squamous  inflammations  of  skm,  11,  400. 

Stiff-neck,  i,  248. 

Stigmata,  i,  37. 

Stomach,  cancer  of,  ii,  133. 

 chronic  diseases  of,  ii,  129. 

 dilatation  of,  ii,  135. 

 and  intestines,  diseases  of  the,  clini- 
cal characters,  ii,  112. 

  inflammation  of,   acute,   ii,   25 ; 

chronic,  ii,  129. 

 spasm  or  cramp  of,  ii,  1 1 6. 

 ulcer  of,  ii,  130. 

Stomatitis,  i,  308;  treat.,  313. 

Stricture  of  oesophagus,  i,  332. 

Strumous  diathesis,  i,  287. 

Stupor,  ii,  322. 

Subcuticular  mottling,  i,  1 17,  1 18. 
Succussion,  i,  344,  365. 
Sudamina,  ii,  477. 
Suffocative  breast-pang,  ii,  24. 
Sugar,  tests  for,  ii,  246. 
Summer  diarrhoea,  i,  202. 
Sun-stroke,  ii,  392. 
Suppuration,  i,  49. 

 of  gall-bladder,  ii,  216. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  liver,  ii,  196. 

 of  kidney,  ii,  269. 

 nephritis,  ii,  269. 

 phlebitis,  ii,  90. 

 pyle-phlebitis,  ii,  196. 

Supra-renal  capsules,  diseases  of,  ii,,  238. 
Sweat  glands,  diseases  of,  ii,  477. 
Sycosis,  ii,  479. 
Symptomatology,  i,  2,  11, 


Symptomatic  fever,  i,  79. 

 parotitis,  i,  316. 

Symptoms,  mode  of  examination  for,  _i,  17. 
Syncope,  i,  13  ;  ii,  27  ;  treat.,  29. 
Synocha,  i,  114;  diagnosis  of,  233. 
Syphilides,  ii,  469. 

Syphilis,  acquired,  skin  eruptions  in,  ii, 
469. 

 congenital,  i,  277. 

 constitutional,  i,  275  ;  diag.,  279; 

treat.,  280.- 

 hereditaiy,  i,  277. 

 inoculated,  i,  275. 

Syphilitic  acne,  ii,  470. 

 disease  of  lungs,  i,  461  ;  of  liver,  ii, 

215  ;  of  brain,  ii,  422  ;  of  spleen,  233. 

 skin  eruptions,  ii,  469. 

Systemic  veins,  thrombosis  in  the,  ii,  90. 


Tabes  dorsalis,  ii,  436. 

 mesenterica,  ii,  306. 

Tcenia  Egyptica,  ii,  176. 

 elliptica,  ii,  176- 

 flavo-punctata,  ii,  176. 

 •  medio-canellata,  ii,  178. 

 nana,  ii,  176. 

 solium,  ii,  177,  178. 

Tape-wonns,  ii,  176,  178. 

Temperaments,  i,  6. 

Temperature,  i,  no. 

Tenesmus,  ii,  1 14. 

Tertian  ague,  i,  227. 

Tetanus,  ii,  383. 

Therapeutics,  i,  2,  22. 

Therapeutic  treatment,  i,  23. 

Thermometer,  mode  of  use,  &c.,  i,  109. 

Thoracic  aneurism,  ii,  74;  symp.,  75; 

phys.  signs,  76;  diag.,  77  ;  treat.,  78. 
Thorax,  divisions  of,  i,  341. 
Thread-worm,  ii,  181. 
Thrill,  ii,  10. 

Throat,  diseases  of,  i,  318  ;  chronic,  327. 

 ulceration  of,  i,  324. 

Thrombosis,  ii,  87. 

 arterial,  ii,  91. 

 cardiac,  ii,  88. 

 cerebral,  ii,  41 1. 

 in  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  ii,  89. 

 in  the  systemic  veins,  ii,  90. 

Thrush,  i,  311. 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of  the,  ii,  308. 
Tic-doloreux,  ii,  344. 
Tinea,  ii,  474. 

Tongue,  characters  of,  ii,  114. 

 diseases  of,  i,  308. 

 paralysis  of,  ii,  336. 

 parenchymatous  inflammation  of,  i, 

314- 

 ulcers  of,  1,  315. 

Tonsillitis,  acute,  i,  321  ;  treat.,  323. 
Tonsils,  chronic  enlargement  of,  i,  327. 
Tormina,  ii,  159. 
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Torsion,  ii,  169. 
Torticollis,  i,  248. 

Trachea,  affections  of,  i,  374  ;  exam,  of, 

i,  337- 

Tracheal  catarrh,  i,  377. 

 sounds,  i,  352,  356. 

Tracheitis,  i,  374. 
Trance,  ii,  378. 
Traumatic  haemorrhage,  i,  37. 
Treatment,  i,  2,  22  ;  therapeutic,  i,  23. 
Trichinosis,  ii,  185. 
Trichina  spiralis,  ii,  185. 
Tricocephalus  dispar,  ii,  l8i. 
Tricuspid  murmurs,  ii,  16. 

 obstruction,  ii,  48. 

 regurgitation,  ii,  47. 

Trochar,  use  of  the,  i,  344. 
Tropical  hepatic  abscess,  ii,  196. 
Tubal  nephritis,  acute,  ii,  273. 

 chronic,  ii,  281. 

Tubercle,  i,  280. 

 of  the  brain,  ii,  422. 

 of  the  intestines,  ii,  166. 

 of  kidney,  ii,  290. 

 of  liver,  ii,  216. 

 of  lungs.    Siv  Phthisis. 

 of  peritoneum,  ii,  105. 

 of  spleen,  ii,  234. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  glands,  ii,  306. 

 diathesis,  i,  2S7. 

 meningitis,  ii,  396. 

 phthisis,  i,  439. 

 ulceration  of  the  intestines,  ii,  166. 

Tuberculosis,  i,  280  ;  path.,  285  ;  symp., 
287  ;  diag.,  289  ;  treat.,  ii. 

 acute  forms  of,  i,  288. 

 of  liver,  ii,  216. 

Tubular  breathing,  i,  358. 

Tussive  fremitus,  i,  352  ;  resonance,  344, 

354.  364- 
Tylosis,  ii,  471. 
Tympanitic  sound,  i,  352. 
Typhlitis,  ii,  151. 

Typhoid  fever,  i,  124;  predisposing 
causes,  125  ;  anat.  char.,  z7\  ;  stages, 
126;  symp.,  129;  varieties,  132;  comp. 
and  seq.,  zk  ;  duration,  and  term,  133  ; 
prog.,  tl>.  ;  treat.,  134. 

 diagnosis  of,  i,  234,  236. 

 type  of  fever,  i,  82. 

Typhus  fever,  i,  115;  anat.  char.,  116; 
symp.,  117;  varieties,  120;  sequela;, 
ik  ;  term  and  duration,  121  ;  treat., 
122. 

 diagnosis  of,  i,  234,  236. 


Ulceration,  i,  50. 

Ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  tongite,  i,  315. 

  of  the  larynx,  i,  384. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  i,  332. 

 of  the  stomach,  ii,  130. 


Ulcers  of  the  throat,  i,  324. 

 typhoid,  i,  127. 

 intestinal,  ii,  iS'^--: 

Ulcerative  stomatitis,  i,  310. 
Unilateral  paralysis,  ii,  331. 
Ureemia,  ii,  266. . 

Urinary  calculus,  ii,  293  ;  varieties,  294. 

 deposits,  ii,  253. 

 organs,  disease  of  the,  ii,  243. 

Urine,  abnormal  conditions  of,  ii,  261. 

  chylous,  ii,  263. 

 examination  of,  ii,  245. 

 tests  for,  ii,'  1246. 

Urticaria,  ii,  455- 


Vaccination,  Vaccinia,  i,  167. 
Vacuolation,  i,  294. 

Valves  and  orifices  of  heart,  affections  of, 

ii,  42. 
Valvulitis,  ii,  39. 

Varicella,  i,  171  ;  diag.,  234,  236. 
Varicelloid,  i,  162. 
Variola.    See  Small-pox. 
Varioloid,  i,  162. 

Veins,  clinical  phenomena  connected  with 
the,  ii,  6. 

 exam,  of,  ii,  23. 

Venesection  in  inflammation,  i,  57. 
Venous  hyperremia,  i,  26. 

 murmurs,  ii,  7,  24. 

Verruca,  ii,  471. 
Vertige  epileptique,  ii,  364. 
Vertigo,  ii,  320. 
Vesical  catarrh,  ii,  297. 
Vesicular  breathing,  i,  356. 

 emphysema,  i,  421. 

Vibices,  i,  37. 
Villous  cancer,  i,  291. 
Virus,  i,  98. 
Vitiligoidea,  ii,  479. 

Vocal  fremitus,  i,  351  ;  resonance,  344, 
363. 

Vocal  cords,  paralysis  of  muscles  of,  i, 
388. 

Volvulus,  ii,  169,  170. 
Vomiting,  ii,  116;  treat.,  119. 
 of  blood,  ii,  113. 


Wart,  ii,  471- 
Wart-pock,  i,  161. 
Wasting  palsy,  ii,  443. 
Water-brash,  ii,  113. 
Water  canker,  i.  311. 
Waxy  disease,  i,  74. 
Waxy  liver,  ii,  204. 
Whip  worm,  ii,  176. 
White  leg,  ii,  91. 

 mouth,  i,  311. 

Worms,  intestinal,  ii,  176. 
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\Yriter's  cramp,  ii,  447. 
Wry  neck,  i,  248. 


Xanthelasma,  ii,  479. 
Xanthelasmoidea,  ii,  479. 
Xanthopsy,  ii,  192. 
Xerodenna,  ii,  471. 


Yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  acute,  ii,  201. 


Yellow  fever,  i,  217  ;  anat.  char., 
symp.,  ib.  ;  var.,  219;  treat.,  ib. 

 diag.,  i,  239. 

 tubercle,  i,  280. 


Zona  or  Zoster,  ii,  460. 
Zyme,  i,  98. 

Zymotic  diseases,  i,  103. 
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